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Editor’s Preface to Third Volume. 


It had been my intention to prefix to this third and last volume a 
sketch of the career of Sir Thomas Munro. In view, however, of the 
very low rate at which it is hoped that this work may remain on sale, 
and in view also of the fact that Dr. John Bradshaw has contributed 
to the " Rulers of India” series an admirable sketch of Sir Thomas’ 

•-'. k in the Madras Presidency, I have thought it best to remain content 
ith a simple reference to Dr. Bradshaw’s book. 

“The Historical Tables concerning the Presidency of Fort St. 
orge” were published as a pamphlet several years ago at Madras, 
i are the work of a member of the Civil Service at that Presidency. 

Mr. William Thackeray so often mentioned in the present volume, 

V as the eldest of six sons of William Makepeace Thackeray, Collector of 
Sylhet, who died at Hadley, Herts, 1883, aged 64 years. The second 
of these sons was Richmond Thackeray, of the Bengal Civil Service, 
the father of the Novelist. Richmond died in Calcutta in 1816, aged 
35 years. Webb Thackeray, the third son, of the Madras Civil 
Service, died in 1809, aged 19 years, as he was being carried down ill to 
Madras; Thomas Thackeray of the Bengal Army, was killed in action 
m Nepal in 1814, aged 25 years. St. John Thackeray, of the Madras 
Civil Service, fell in action at the Kittlur Fort, Belgaum District, in 1824, 
aged 33 years. The last son, Charles, barrister and journalist, died in 
Calcutta, 1846, aged 22 years. 

Before laying down my pen, I will take this opportunity of express- . 
ing my gratitude to the Publishers for their pluck and public spirit in 
placing a trustworthy edition of the Fifth Report on sale at a price at = 
which it can be purchased by a student whose power to purchase books 
is restricted. 1 myself, for instance, was never before able to enjoy the 
possession of a copy of my own, and I have therefore been glad to place 
my free services as Editor at the disposal of the publishers. Twill 
conclude by saying that there are other Reports, for instance the Toucl 
Report, the republication of which would be a public service, and I 

that sowc day a public demand will be felt sufficient to induce 

r,. f . 


Cambray & Co. to make yet akidtber ventu 


WALTER K. FIRMINGER. 
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No. 
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Do. . .../Do, 
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Ceded Districts ; 
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■ ■ ^ An' ABSTRACT ^STATEMENT of the Poligars in the;: 
Ceded Districts ; shewing, — ^The number of Vill^es 
composing their re^c^ve Pollams, with their ■ full . 

, Valuation or Rent, according to the Assessments oC the 
.. Kamel Stirvey^iand Sultan 1— The mmnt of,, 


2S8 


293 


29s . 


305? 


vi commts. 

Page. 
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ACQUISITIONS OF TERRITORY BY THE BRITISH IN THE 
PRESIDENCY OF FORT ST. GEORCE. 


No. I, 

! 

Year 1 

Territory 

How acquired, and District now 
representing it 

Approximate 

Area 


1664^6$ 

i668^6g 

1702 ... 

176<5 ... 

1770 

1779 ••• 

1782 

1784 . 

1792 ... 


Calicutj 
Factory of 


Pulicat 


i6ai*a2 

1622-23 
1781 ... 


Now merged in the town of Calicut, the 
capital of the district of Malabar, 
j (1.) Factory established by permission 
; of the Zamorin or Raja of Calicut, 

I the ancestor of the present Zamorin 
I (Thornton’s Gazetteer). 

: (2.) Establishment expelled by the 
; Dutch (Bruce il, 158). 

I (3 ) Agency re-establi.shed (Bruce ii, 

! '224). 

I (4.) 2nd July — Factory entered in the 
*‘Quinque-partite Indenture of Con- 
veyance of the Dead Stock of the two 
East India Companies.” 

(5.) Grant of factory and all existing 
privileges confirmed and ratified by 
Hyder Ali on his conquest of Malabar, 
23rd February (Aitchison, vol. v, p. 
127). ’ ■ 

(6.) Further ratification by Hyder Ali. 

Treaty 8th August (Aitchison v, 133). 
(7.) English dispossessed by Hyder Ali, 
(8.) Reduced by Major Abingdon (Mala- 
bar Commission Report, para. 38). 

(9.) Treaty dated nth March. Factoxy ! 
and privileges restored by Tippoo i 
Sultan, Article 9 (Aitchison v, 144). 

(10.) Ceded with the rest of Malabar to 
! the Company by Tippoo (Aitchison v, 

* 149), Treaty dated 18th . March. 

No. IL 

A seaport in the district of Chlngleput, 
23 miles north of &fladras. 

(i.) Factory established by permission 
of the Dutch under the operation of ; 
the treaty concluded between ICing 
James I and the States General, datea 
. 7th July i6j 9 (Bruce i, 231). 

; i 2,) Factory tvithdrawn in consequence 
I of tlie oppression's of Dutch (Bruce 

] (3,) Fort, Factory, and Dependencies, 

I v«., the island of Irakam^ and the 
< villages of Vanjlvlkami Avarivltkam, 

; md kmAmndnmi (land revenue# *475 
j Mfodas) taken from the Dutch by 
Lord Macartney, Governor of Madras# 
2nd July (Local Records), 


Factory 
only " 


Land 

Revenue 


MI 


Factory 

only 


JV1I 


Sq, Miles 

1,^47 




Rs 

7.338 


The island of Irakam is now Nellore District. 




■ BRITISH ACQUISITIONS IN THE 

No. U---{Conciuded), 


1621-22 


i<553-54 
16S2 ... 

1686 ... 
1697 ... 
S702 


■ mz . - 

*759 

■*765: 


Year 

Territory 

How acquired, and District now 

Approximate 

Land 

representing it 

Area 

Revenue 

178s ... 

Pulicat, 

{Conchided) 

(4.) July — Restored to Holland under 
treaty with the States General of 20th 
May 1784 (Local Records). 

(5.) Surrendered to Lord Hobart, the 
Governor’s summons. Capitulation 
dated 16th July (Local Records), 

(6.) 31st March — Restored to Holland 
agreeably to the Convention of the 
Allied Powers in 1814 (Local Records). 


1 

i, 

1 

1 

1795 . .. 

»»» 


1818 ... 



1825 ..V 


(7.) 1st June — Restored to Great Britain 




under the treaty of March 1824 (Local 
Records). 





) Petti pole e ... 


No. III. 

Now Nizam patam, a seaport in the dis- 
trict of Kistna. 

(i.) Factory established (Bruce i, 232). 
This is the first place at which 
the English commenced to trade On the 
Eastern Coast of the continent of India. 
They landed at Petti polee, August 
20th, 1611 ; sent goods on shore and 
left two of the supercargoes^ picking 
them up again on the ship’s return 
from Masulipatam, and proceeding 
across the Bay to Bantam (Narrative 
of seventh voyage, London East India 
Company; Captain Antony Hippon in 
ship Globe), 

(2.) Dissolved (Bruce i, 484). 

(3.) Noted as existing, 21st July (Local 
Records). 

(4.) Dissolved again (Bruce ii, 572). 

(5.) Re-settled (Bruce ii, 206}. 

(6.) 2nd July — The factory is entered 
in the ‘‘ Quinque-partite Indenture of 
Conveyance of the Dead Stock of the 
two East India Companies,*’ but it was 
probably soon after dissolved, as there 
is no further mention of it in the Local 
Records. 

(7.) November-— Ceded to the French 
by the Nizam, as part of the Northern 
Circars. 

(8.) 14th May*— As part of the Nizampa- 
tam Circar bestowed on the English by 
Salibat Jang, Nizam (Aitchison’s Trea- 
ties, voL v>. (Fi^r Aeq. No. XXXI). 
(9.) August 'izth— Grant confirmed by 
the Mogul’s farmin. 


Factory 

only 


A7/ 


1621-22 


Masulipatam, 
Factory of 


’ Na m 

The chief town and port of the Kfstna 
District. 

(I.) Factory established (Bruce i, 230). 
Note^thoi first English vessel that 
traded at Masulipatam alias Metcle* 
patnam arrived there 31st August 1611 
Imde Note (j) under FettIpoleeJ* 


Factory 

only 


Nii 


RESIDENCY OF , FORT ST. GEOItGE. 


XI 



Fortified 

Factory 


No, IV — {Concluded). 


Year 

Territory 

How acquired, and District now 
representing it 

'!628 

Masulipatam — 
(Concluded) 

(2.) Removal to Armagon owing to exac- 
tions of local Governor, one factor 
being left behind to collect debts 27th 
September (Bruce i, 291). 

I 2 « « « 

* ' * 

(3.) November. — Factory re-established 
under the “ Golden Phurmaund ” of 
the King of Golconda. 

1689 .M 


(4.) Factory seized by the local Gover- 
nor owing to the rupture between 
Aurangzeb and the Company (Bruce 
ii, 630). 

1690 


(5,) Cowle for the factory renewed. — 
Farman dated 28th December from 
Zulfakar Khdn, the Mogul General 
(Local Records). 

1762 


(6.) The factory of Macilipatnam is 
entered in the “ Quinque-partite Iden- 
ture of Conveyance of the Dead Stock 
of the two East India Companies,’^ 
dated 2nd July. 

1750 

... 

(7.) Captured by the French under 
orders of Dupleix, who sent up a force 
by sea from Pondicherry, month of 
July (Orme, Book II), 

» 7 S 3 

... 

(8.) November — Formally ceded to 

France by the Nizam with the rest of 
the Circars (Orme,'^ook II). 

I 7 S 9 - 

1 


(9.) Retaken from the French by 
Colonel Forde, 7th April (Orme, 
Book II). 

1759 - 

i 

1 

1 


(lo.) 14th May — Bestowed on the Eng* 
iish Company as an inam or free gift, 
together with the whole of the circar 
of Masulipatam and other territory by 
the Nizam Saldbat Jang (Aitchison’s 
Treaties, voL v.) (Vide Acq. No. 
XXXI). 

176s 1 

! 

' Armagonj 
Factory of 

(11.) August i2th*— Grant confirmed by 
the Mogul’s farmdn. 

No.V, 

; A port in the district of Nellore, 66 
mile.s north of Madras, 

1625-26 

(i.) February (Bruce i, 269).— The 
ground for the factory was obtained 
from the local Karnam or K^nungq, 
Patnaswdmula Arumukham Mudali, 
and named after him (Nellore Manual, 
pp, 440^40. ■ 

1641 


(2,) 24 September— Establishment’ re- 
moved to the new station, Madras and 
the place abandoned altogether 

(Wilks ' 1 , 163). 

1801 


(3.) 31st July— Ceded with the rest of 
the Carnatic to the East India Com- 
pany by His Highness Prince Arim- 
uI-Daula, Nawab Subahdar of Arcot 
(Aitchison^s Treaties, VoL v.) {Vide 
Acq, No. XLIIIJ.. . , 


Approximate 
Area 


Land 

Revenue 


xn 


BRITISH ACQUISITIONS IN tHE 

No. VI. : 






Year 

Territory,"" j 

How acquired, and District now 
representing it 

Approximate] 
Area | 

1 Land 
Revenue 

1634-35 

1662-63 
1677-78 
1702 ... 

1768 ... 

Viravesaram 

A small town 8 miles north-west of 
Narsapdr Port, Goddyari District. 

(a.) Factory established (Bruce i, 326). 

(d) Withdrawn (Bruce ii, *50), 

(e.) Re-established (Bruce ii, 409)* 

(d.) No longer existing. Not in list of 
Dead Stock taken this year, 

(0.) Ceded with Circars (vide Acq. 
No. XXXIV). 

j 

Factory 

only 

1 

mi 


1639 ... 


1645-46 


Madraspatam, 
Original ^ 
Settlement 
of 


i6ji-y2 


1683 ... 


No. VIL 

(i.) 1st March — Grant for a station and 
for the erection of a fort by Sri Ranga 
Rayulu (descendant of the Vijayanagar 
Kings) reigning at Chandragiri, about 
ninety miles north'* west of Madras; 
obtained for the Company by the local j 
Governor or Naick, Damaria Venkatd | 
ciri (ancestor of the present Raja of | 
Kalahasti, c.s.i ) who desired that the 1 
station (which was selected better | 
calculated for the protection of trade j 
than Armagon might be styled Chen- j 
nappa-patnam, after his father Kari 1 
Chennappa, which was done ; although ’ 
the Royal grant enjoins the use of the 
name “Sri Ranga Raya patnam.” 
Mr. Francis Day, one of the Council at 
Masulipatam, and the head of the fac- 
tory at Armagon, was the officer who 
negotiated the affair. The grant cover- 
ed a space roughly estimated as five 
miles in length by one mile in breadth 
(Bruce i , 368; Wilks i, 1^3; Mill iii, 52). j 
(2.) The Hindu State of Chandragiri! 
being subverted about this time (Wilks | 
h 163) by the Mussulman King of Gob I 
conda, the Agent and Council at Fort | 
St. George send a deputation^ with a | 
present to Golconda, to obtain a con- j 
firmation of their privileges (Bruce b ! 
415). The same authority (1, 455) j 
under the year 1650-51 speaks of the 1 
grant having been obtained ; but the | 
formal document was not delivered { 
till 1683 [vide (4) in/rd]' I 

(3.) Local Records, dated nth April— 

It is agreed to pay the King of Golcon- 
da r,2oo pagodas <4 800 rupees) per 
annum, as rent for the settlement which 
is to be free from any other imposirion 
for ever j' and' to pay ii/foo pagodas In 
full of all demands for the time past. 

(4.) Local Records, 12th November— 
The Golconda farmdn formaJOiy deli- 
vered to Mr. William Oyffm*!;, Gover- 
nor. —Golconda fell under the 
arms of Aurangzefo In i68y, and the! 
rent then became an asset of the Mogul j 
Empire. , I 


Sq.. Miles 
674 


Es. 

19*879 


"fir 







Presidency of fort st. george. 


No. VII — {Concluded). 


Territory 


How acquired, and District now 
representing it 


Approximate Land 
Area Revenue 


IMadraspatam-— 
I (Concluded / 


Madakara 


i609“70 


ll«lapolIaiii| 
Factory of 


(5.) 2nd July — Described in the list of 
the Dead Stock of the two East India 
Companies, as Fort St. George, with 
the castle and fortifications, and terri- 
tory thereto belonging : upon which a 
large city is built, consisting of — 
houses, which are held of and pay rent 
to the said Governor and Company, 
together with the said city and its 
i dependencies,” 

I (6.) September loth — Surrendered to 
i the French arms under Labourdonnais. 

I Ransom fixed by him at ii lakhs of 
I pagodas (44 lakhs of rupees or 440,000 
I pounds sterling); but the stipulation 
disregarded by Dupleix (Orme). 

(7 ) August 15th — Delivered up by the 
I French under the operation of the 
I treaty of Aix la Chapelle, dated 
I October 7th, 1748 (Orme). 

I (8.) Local Records, 31st August — 

I Mahomed Ali (Wallajah), Nawab of 
' Arcot, remits by farman the 1,200 
pagodas (4,800 rupees) per annum, the 
rent heretofore paid for the settlement 
[mde Note (3) supra]. 

(9.) August 12th — Possession confirmed 
by a farman from the Mogul by way of 
indm or free gift. 

No. VIII. 

I Island on the north side of the Biiiia* i 
! patam river, north of Cannanore ; is I 
I now a part of the Cherakal Taluk. 

(l.) Obtained from the Raja, *>.| of 
Cherakal, probably as a trading post 
on rent. 

I (2.) March — Permission granted by the 
I Raja for the erection of a fort, 

I (3.) May — The island formally ceded by 1 
j the Raja as a' ■ British possession 1 
j (Malabar Commission Report, para. 

I 9)- ■ . . 

1 (4.) August*— -P'ort biown^ up and island 
j given back to the Vice- Regent of 

r Cherakal^' , 

I (5.) iSth March — Ceded by Tippoo 
' with the rest of Malabar and other 
temtory (vMe Acq. No, XXXVIIl). 

f - " “ ' ,^0* ^ ’ ■ 

i Makes one village with Narsapdr of the 
I Godavari District, 45 miles north of 
I Masulipatam, 6 miles from , mouth of 
the Vasishta branch of , the - Gaddvari, 
and on its right bank# 


Factory 

only 


® After the fall of Pondicherry and Mahl post which had up to that time 

been useful in prolecliiig the English Company’s 'and In" retarding -that of the French 
Company, wBh. ibandoncd as no longcif of ‘.fS..:'* j : 


xiv 


BRlTISti ACQUISITIONS IN THE! 




No. IK.— {Concluded). 



Year 

Territory 

How acquired, and District now 

Approximate 

Land 

representing it 

Area'' 

Fteveniic 

1679 ... 

Madapollam-™ 

{Concluded) 

(i.) December — Factory established 

(Bruce ii, 439). 

(2.) August — Withdrawn (Bruce ii, 
654). 

{3.} Resettled under orders of Court of 
Directors. 

(4.) Entered in the Dead Stock of the 
two uniting Companies. 

(5.) Captured by the French under 
Bussy. 

(6.) 14th May — Part of the territory 
ceded by Nizam's Treaty with Colonel 
Forde {mde Acq. No. XXXI). 

(7.) August 12th — Grant confirmed by 
the Mogul’s farmdn. 

1 


1688 .. . 

1698 .. . 

... 

1702 

«7S7 - 

1759 

176s 




No. X. 

Sq. Mitm 

Rs. 

1681*82 

Porto-Novo 
alias Faran- 
gipet. 

A seaport in the district of South Arcot..* 

078 

i 

i 

j ' 

(i.) Local Records, dated 12th January— 

Cowle for making a settlement obtain- 
ed from Haraji Raja, the Subahdar of 
Gingee, and the Deputy in the Carna 
tic of Sambaji, who had recently 
succeeded his father, Sivaji, as head of 
the Mahratta dynasty, . 

(2.) July 2nd— Factory entered in the 
** Quinque-partite Indenture of the 


1702 



Conveyance of the Dead Stock of the 
two East India Companies.” 


1 

1758 ••• 

• * e ' " 

(3,) Fell into the hands of the French 


j 


under tally, with Fort St. David and 
Cuddalore. 


i 


1760 

• »* 

(4,) French driven out by Colonel Coote 



... 

after the defeat of tally at Wandiwash. 
(5.) Taken by the French under Bussy 
(Wilks). 

(6.) 1st February— Restored to England 

i 


1782 ««« 

1785 ... 


under treaty of Versailles, dated 3rd ; 
September 1783. | 

: . ■ I 

. i 





No. XL 




f Cuddaiore, 

1 Factory of 

1 A seaport In South Arcot, and the chief 

1 ■■ 1 

' ■■ 


1 town of that district. 



1682 

(i.) Factory established (Local Records, 





iith May 1682). 



1683 ... 

■■ ... 

(2.) Business commenced (Local Re* 



1692 ... 


cords, 19th March 1683). 

(3.) Ordered by the Court of Directors 



1 


to be withdrawn, along with Conimerc 
(q. V.) » in consequence erf the grant 
of Tegnapatam (q. v.) by Rim Raja 
(Bruce Hi, iii). 



S702 

■ ■ 1 


( 4 *) Jaly 2nd— Mentioned as eiHstIng In 
the - ** Quinque-partite Indenlilre of 
Conveyance of the Dead Stmk of the 
two East India 'Companies,” 

, 



* w<f Actj. Nu.'xv. 


Vide Acq. No. XIV. 


PRESIDENCY OF.' FORT ST., GEORGE, 
No. XI — ( Concluded), 


XY 


Year 

-.-j 

" ! 

Territory 

How acquired, and District now 
representing it 

Approximate 

Area 

Land 

■' Revenue 

1758 - 

Cuddalore- — 
{Concluded) 

(5.) Surrendered to Lally, 4th May 
(Orme). 



1760 ... 

1782 ... 

1785 - 

1 , ••• 

j 

(6.) April — Retaken by detachment 
under Assaf Beg, sent by Coote after 
his victory at Wandiwash (Orme). 

(7.) April 8th — Capitulated to the 
French, assisted by the Mysoreans 
(Wilks). 

(8.) 1st February-Restored to Eng- 
land by France under the treaty of 
Versailles, dated 3rd September 1783, 




1683 


1689 ... 

1690 ... 

1692 ... 
1702 ... 

1716 

i|S7 -V 

... 

168344 

i6S-% 

170a 


Vijsagapatam, 
Fortified 
Factory of 


Telliclirrry 


No. XII. 

A seaport, capital of district of that 
name. 

( ! .) Supposed date of evStablishing settle- 
ment (being the first mention of it) . 
The date is not given by Bruce, nor 
in the Local Records wliich go back 
to 1670 only. If the date is correct, 
the grant must have issued from the 
King of Goiconda or his local officers. 
(2.) September 13th — Factory seized 
and the English officers put to the 
sword by the Mogul’s orders, owing 
to the rupture between Aurangzeb and 
the Company in that year, 

(3.) 28th December — Kaui for the 
factory renewed by Zulfakar Khdn, the 
Mogul General in the Deccan. 

(4,) April — Factory allowed to be forti« 
lied by the same authority. 

(5 ) Entered in the Dead Stock account 
taken on the union of the two East 
India Companies, It is there described 
as the Fort and ■ Factory at Vizaga- 
patam.” 

(6.) Farman from the Emperor Farok- 
sir confirming the possession of the 
settlement (Local Records), 

(7,) 2sl;h June — Capture by the French 
under Btissy (Orme). . 

(S.) 12th September— Presented to the 
English by the Raja of Vizianagram 
after capturing ' it from ■ the French 
garrison (Orme). 

I9.) August 12th— Grant confirmed by 
the Mogul’s farmln, 

m. XIII. 

Town and seaport In Mtlabir ■' ' 

(1,) Factory esliblished under a Chief 
and Factofi by the Pmident of Surat 
■ |Sr«ee III $1 1>| being the first Pepper . 
; stltleinent on the' Mtlafer Coast, 

(3.) . Factory ' stfengthen^, (Bruce i.i, 
6s6). 

(3.) Entered in the Dead Stock list of 
: two East India Compunlia as the 


Fortified 

Factory 

only 


Nil 


Fortlied. 
Factory, . 

only":-::,;" 


Mi 






BRITISH ACQUISITIONS IN THE- 

No. 


Year 


2708 ... 

1719 

1776 .. 
1780 .. 
1782 .. 


1784 

1794 


Territory 


Tellicherry— 

{Concluded) 


How acquired; and District now 
representing It 


^Approximate 
Area 


So 


Miles 

^1 


I Conimere alias 
Kunim^du 


1683 

1668 


2691 


1801 


1690 


Tegnapatam 


(4.\ Formal grant obtained for the Fort 
from the Cherakal Raja (Malab.ar 
Commission Report, para. 9). 

{<,) Limits of settlement extended on 
south side after a successful war with 
the Coringotte Nair (idem). 

(6.) The settlement reduced from a 
Qiiefship to a Residency. 

(7.) Besieged by Sirdar Khdn, Hyder’s 
Faujdar, with the Cherakal Raja. 

(8.) Successful sortie under Major 
Abingdon, and the siege raised 
(Malabar Commission Report, para. 

30). 

(9.) The Chiefship re-established. 

(10.) Chiefship abolished, and the 
settlement placed directly under the 
Supervisor of Malabar. 

No. XIV. 

On the coast, South Arcot District, 10 ; Factory 
miles north of Pondicherry. 1 only 

(I.) B'actory established (Bruce li, 519)* 

(2.) Farmdn for a fortified settlement 
and liberty of trade, obtained on a 
present of 800 pagodas or Rupees 3,200, 
from Rdm Raja, who, on the assassina- 
tion of his elder brother Sambaji 
(Sivaj{‘s successor) by Aurangzeb, and 
the simultaneous captivity of Sahoji, 

Sambaji's son had been recognised as 
head of the Mahratta dynasty by its 
subjects (Bruce ii, 652). 

(3-) Withdrawn by order of the Court 
of Directors, on the purchase of Tegna- 
patam (Fort St. David), (Bruce iii, 

III). Acq. No. XV). 

(4.) Ceded with the rest of the Subah 
of Arcot to the Company by treaty | 
with Azim-ul-Daiila, Nawab Subahdar | 
of the Carnatic, 31st July (Aitchison, j 
vol. V. 248). {Vide Acq. No. XLIII). s 

: ■ , No. XV. ■■ 

{Alias Fort St. David), sometimes ' 
written Thevanapatnam, Devenapat- ^ 
nam, Devan^mpatnam, Devipatnam, ■ 
now included in Cuddalore, the chief 
town of the South Arcot District. ! 

<!,) September I st— The grant of land i 

for this settlement was purchased for , j 
120,000 chakrams pagodas : 

32^000 rupees from ISidm Raj®* I 

on 'the assassination of his elder bro» j 
ther Sambaji (Sivajfs successoFl hf j 
Aurungxeb, and the simultaneous cap- 
tivity of Sahojf, Saml^jfs son, had 
been recognised as the head of the 
Mahratta dynasty by its subjects (Local 
Records). J 


Revenue 


Rs 

1,490 


Nii 


S9. 


Miles 

10 


Rs. 

11*130 



;PHESIDENCY OF FORT ST. GEORGE. 

m,X^~{Conciuded). 



Territory . 

How acquired, and District now 
representing it 





: 1 


Tegnapatam— 

(Concluded)] 


Anjeago, 


*695-96 

170a 


A pproximate Land 
Area ^ Revenue 


(2.) July 2nd — Mentioned in the *^Qmn- 
que-partite Indenture of Conveyance 
of the Dead Stock of the two East 
India Companies ” as all that fort 
called Fort St David (being a strong 
fort and factory) and about three miles 
compass of the circumjacent country, 
upon which several small to#ns or 
villages are erected.” 

13.) June 2nd — Surrendered to the 
French under Lally, who at once razed 
all the fortifications to the ground 
(Orme). It was afterwards included 
in Cuddalore (q. v.)® and its dependen* 
cies, instead of being shown under a 
separate head. 


No. XVI. 


The villages of Parwdna from Asad Khdn Aurangzeb’s 
Tondiydrpet, Grand Vizier, granting the English the 
Purasav^kam three towns, now included in the city of 
and Madras, of Tondiydrpet, Purasavdkam, 

Egmore and Egmore properly Elambdr, loth 

February (Local Records), 

... (2.) September loth — Surrendered, as 

part of the city of Madras, to the 
French arms under Labourdonnais, 
Ransom fixed by him at ii lakhs of 
pagodas (44 lakhs of rupees or 440,000 
pounds sterling) ; but the stipulation 
disregarded by Du pleix (Orme). 

{3.) August 15th ““Delivered up, as 
part of the city of Madras, by the 
French under the operation of the 
treaty of Aix la Chapelle, dated Octo- 
ber 7th 7 1748 (Orme), 

(4) August 1 2th ““Original grant con- 
firmed by a farmin from the Mogul 


Sg. Miles 
8-8 


No. XVIL 

A,' small ' seaport on the Travancore 
Coast 78 miles -M.-H.-W. of Capo 
Comorin ; now attached to the Mala- 
bar Coliectorate. 

(i.) by jgrapt pf the 

Queen ^ 

sovereignty of Travandore iib 

165) on payment of ground-rent. 

(ji) Fort built 'CBrttc©4li, 195). 

(3.) Fort entered In tie ^^Qukque* 

e artite Indenture of Conveyance of the 
lead Stock of the -two ^ East , India 
Companies,” dated 2nd July. . 


XVIU 


BRiXiSH ACQUiSmONS ■ IN THE 

No. xviii. 


Year 


1708 


1713 - 

1716 

1746 

S749 

176$ ... 


Territory 


The villages of I 
VyasarpMi 
and 

Nungambakam 


How acquired, and District now 
representing it 


1 1.) September 25th— Parwana from 
Dawud Khan, Nawab or Faujdar of 
the Carnatic portion of the Golconda 
Subah, granting to the English the 
towns of Vyasarpadi and Nungamba- 
kam, now included in the city of 
Madras (Local Records). 

(2.) October— The towns mentioned 
under (j) resumed by Nawab Sadat 
uila Khdn (Local Records). 

(3.) January 5th— Farman from the 
Emperor Faroksir, reciting the usurpa« 
tion mentioned under (2) and cancel- 
ling it with confirmation of the grant 
(Local Records). 

(4.) September 10th —Surrendered, as 
part of the city of Madras, to the 
French arms under Labourdonnais. 

(5.) August 15th - Delivered up, as 
part of the city of Madras, by the 
French under the operation of the 
treaty of Aix la Chapelle, dated 7th 
October 1748 (Orme). 

(6.) Old grants confirmed by farman 
of the Mogul, 


Approximate } Land 
Area I Revenue 


SO' Miles 

. 3‘2 


■3'2 


Rs. 

5 , 8(58 


5,868 


No. XIX. 


1708 ... 

m3 ... 
1716 .„ 

1765 ... I 


Tiruvattdr, 

Sattangadu, 

and 

Kattiwdkam 


■1715 

1717 


The last name is called by the English 
Ennore.’^ These three villages lie 
to the north of the city of Madras, in 
the Saidapet Taluk of the Chlngleput 
District. 

(i.) September 25th — Parwana from 
Dawtid Khdn, Nawab and Faujdar of 
the Carnatic portion of the Golconda 
Subah (Local Records). 

(2) Resumed by Ndwdb Sadat ulla 
Khdn (Local Records). 

(3.) January 5th — Farmdn from the 
Emperor Faroksir, reciting the usurpa'* 
tion just mentioned, and cancelling it, 
with confirmation of grant 
(4.) August 1 2th - Confirmed again by 
the general farmdn of the Mogul. 

„ , No. XX. . 


61 


2,444 


Island of 

' A strip of land on the sea coast of the 

40 

Chetwai 

Malabar District insulated bj* the ; 
estuaries df Cbetw^i Xodnnfalttr 

(Ctanganoreb Sd miles mrih of 
Cochin. It is now part of the Ponani 
Taluk. 

1 

Permission granted By. the- 

^the English to build, a wat^lousehere. 



Seized from the ^amorm ' by the Duteh 
who^built a fort here (MakWr Com- 



missioner’s Report, paragraph 24 )^ 






Frencli under the 03 
treaty of Am la Chapel 
ythj 174S <Orme). 

(4*1 August t2tli,-^0rh 
firmed by faymlft-erfjffi 


PRESIDENCY OF FORt' ST.- GEOkGE. 


No. ^^—(^Conchtded), 


Territory How acquired, and District now Approximate 

representing it Area 


Land 

Revenue 


Island of Conquered by Hyder Ali from the 
Chetwai.— Dutch {ibid), 

{Concluded) Taken by Lieutenant-Colonel Hartley 
and leased to the Cochin Raja for 
Rupees 40,000 per annum. The lease 
is dated 26th November 1790. It 
was renewed in 1791 for two years, 
and in 1794 for ten years (Malabar 
Commission Report, paragraphs 164 
and 520). ^ 


No. XXI. 


fngeram, Fac- [ On the Godavari, 6 miles south of ^ Factory 
tory of Corioga. only 

(i.) June — Factory established. 

• (2.) Captured by the French under 

Bussy. ■ 

(3.) loth May— Fart of the territory 
ceded by Nizam’s treaty with Colonel 
Forde Acq. No. XXXL) 

(4-) August 1 2th — Grant confirmed by 
the Mogul’s farman. 

•; No. XXIL ' 


, , , ^ ^ , ^9 * Miles 

Island of Dhar- Immediately to the north of the Tell!- 6 

mapatam cherry Factory. The Anjarakandy 
river splits into two branches as it 
approaches the sea and the land lying 
between them and the sea is the 
island in question: now in the 
Kottayam Taluk of the Malabar 
Collectorate, 

(*•) Ceded to English by the Cherakal; 5 
Cotlotf and Cannanore Rajas (Malabar 
"Commission Report, para, ' 9^ and 
Local Records). 1 

.... ' (2.) June— Seized by Ravi Varma, Raja 

of Clierakal (Malabar . Commission 
Reporti paragraph 55). 

(3;) 3rd— Retaken by the . Eng- 

lish (Malabar Com,mis,slon Report, 
paragraph 65). 

No. .-XXIIL 


The villages of (1,) 4th November— Sanad from Ntw/ib 
Veperyi Sddat ulk Khan, Subah of Arcofci 

Perambiir and granting by way of into to the Com* 

Pud tipiikaitt |«tiy the three yllla|g(es of Vepery, 

Perambiir and PudTOllaKii now 
included fe the city of Madras (i-ocal 
Records), ' 

(2 ) September lolh— Surrendered, as 
j pari of the city of Madras, to the 
I French arms under Labourdonnais. 

■ ■ (33 August 15th— Delivered up, as 

I '■ oart 01 ■ t.hi ■: dtv -■of .. Madras... : 'b? ' the 


NiL 


Rs. 

4^132 


4,132 



BRITISH ACQUISITIONS IN THE 


No, XXIV, 


Approximate 

Area 


How acquired, and District now- 
representing it 


Year Territory 


Two villages to the south of Madras 
in the Saidapet Taluk of Chingleput 

District. ^ kt /t, 

November 4th— Grant from Nawab 
Sddat ulla Khdn, Subah of Arcot. 

(2.) August i2th -Confirmed by the 
Mogul’s farman. 

No, XXV. 


Erandvur 

and 

Sbadayan- 

kupam 


(u) 2 nd October— Farmdn from 
med Ali (afterwards Wallajab), Nawab 
of the Carnatic, granting to the 
English the town of Mayilapur or 
St. Thom 4 , now included in the city 
of Madras (Local Records) ; but it 
appears from Orme that the English 
immediately after the restoration (15th 
August S749) of Madrs by the French, 
under the treaty of Aix la Chapelle, j 
took possession of St. Thomdi for 
fear of its falling into the hands of 
the French. - , 

1 (2.) August i2th— Grant confirmed 
I by the Mogul’s farrnan. 

No. XXVI. 

A town in the Tanjore District, near 
the junction of the Coleroon with the 
sea, 37 miles south of Pondicherry. ^ 

(i.) Town and fort captured by Major 
Lawrence in a war between ^ the 
English and Pratap Singh, Raja of 
Tanjore; commenced by the former 
with a view to the restoration of 
Sahoji to the throne of that kingdom ; 
but continued after it became known 
that Sahoji was unacceptable to the 
Tanjorines— on their own account, 
with a view “of making some 
acquisitions to compensate the ex- 
penses which had already been in*- 
curred” (Orme). 

(2.) January ist— Ceded, with 31 sm’- 
rounding villages, to the English by 
RajaPratltp Singh, on condition of 
his receiylng miilary aid whenever 
required ; land revenue $,odc pagodas 
(Local Recordsli. 

(3.) Jnne 4th Fortress abandoned by 
the English garrison m the fall of 
Fo^ St ’'HffH and the 
approach French force 

(Orme). 

(4*>.Feforuaty-^Ew^sd:di i.hy i 

French « after. • ^ '-toory at 

Wan dewash, by the 

■ , ' English (Orme). •-s-'. “ 


The Town of 
St. Thom^ 


Deikdta 


l.anti 
even lie 


Rs. 

4 % 


Es. 

13,302 


Rs. 

28.90s 



^>RE:S 1 DENCY OP FORT ST, GEORGE. 

No. XXVII. 


XXI 


Year 

, . Territory - 

How acquired, and District now 
representing it 

Approximate 
Area ' 

Land 

Revenue 


Treven dapur 

In the district of south Arcot, 28 vil- 

So, Miles 
55 

1 

Rs. 

58,050 

1750 ••• 

176s - 

lages, rated at 26,250 chakrams. 

February — Granted by the Nawab of 
Arcot to the Company in J%ir (Local 
Records). 

August S2th — Farman from the Mogul 
confirming the above grant by way of 
inam or free gift. 


1750 


176s 


Poonamallee 

District 



Bandermii- 
lankaand Nila- 
palli, Factories 
of 

175* — 

1757 

>759 

.** 

>7«S ■.< i 



' Mount ,D.i.lly, 
Fort of ■ 

1754... 


1761 



1784 


No. XXVIII. 


Consisting of 231 villages, in the district 
of Chingleput. 

25th September — Granted in Jagir to 
the Company by Mahomed All (after- 
wards Wallajah), Nawab of Arcot, who 
then styled himself by his deceased 
father's name, Anwar-ud-dfn Khiin. 
Revenue (with customs) 34,840 pago- 
das (Local Records). | 

(2 ) August 1 2th — Confirmed by way of ’ 
inam or free gift by a Sanad from 
the Mogul. 

No. XXIX. 

A seaport, Godavari District, west of 
Narsapur near Ingeram (mds Acq, 
No XX i). 

(1.) Novemher-^Both factories estab- 
lished. 

(3.) Both taken by. Bussy, " ■ 

14th May— " Part of the territory 
ceded by Nij^am^s treaty with Colonel 
Forde ivide Acq. No XXXI h . . 

(4.) Aiigmi 12th— Grant- confirmed by 
the .MofuPs larnmn. 

No. XXX.' ■ " ■ 


Is a defeaclied hill# 8SS feel in heiflt, on 
. tilt Malabar Coast fori^inf ■■■» .prtwl* 
.nent "!i«i »irfe in th« ckirto;|- foriiis 
part of Chtrakal Ttltik. 

A fort wts -irst bttllt hart on a bluff 
pmj 0 Cting Into lb# fey the Portii- 
gaest, imm w^ 0 m tl# il. 

Pebriit^ a4th*---Tlt -i^ailrtd 

it by purchase from the Cher&kal Rija, 
The sum! I French garrison massacred 
by- Ail ' Etfi M. - w'lo -was . 

ooltged to deliver It up to the Inflish 
a$ per terms of the eapltulalton of 
MfthI, dated ic^h Fehima^ lydi. 
Taken by Sirdar Tlpm^n 

Cjcfierai 

Re^ored to tte li^yi % treaty 
rtf liik Mi^ 


330 


Rs. 

2 1 lakhs, 


Factories 

only 


mi 


A few ae,res, 


Rs* 


xxii 




BRITISH acquisitions IN THE 
No: XXXI. 


Year 



2759 


Districts 
ceded by the 
Nizam. 

The Circar of| 
Masulipatam, 
with eight 
districts, the 
Circar of 
Nizampatam, 
and the dis- 
tricts of Kon- 
david and 
Akulaman- 
nad 


1765 


1763 


Chingleput 
District, 
greater portion 
of 


How acquired, and District now 
representing it 


(i.) 14th May— Given to the English 
Company “as an inam or free gift” 
by the Nizam, Salabat Jang, in treaty 
with Colonel Forde. The small C ircar 
of Masulipatam is not to be confound- 
ed, as it often is, with the extensive 
distict afterwards so called. The 
whole territory ceded by the foregoing 
treaty is about 700 square miles only 
in extent, and with the exception of 
the towns mentioned under head (VI) 
infrd — which now belong to the 

Godavari District— is a portion of the 
present Kistna CoHectorate, w^ : — 

(I.) The Circar of Bunder, or seaports of 
Masulipatam, divided into eight dis- 
tricts or Mehals, forming a semi-circle 
from 2 to 20 coss round the fort : — 

I. The Haveli, or home grounds 
and gardens of 12 pettahs or 
suburbs with their six circum- 
jacent paiems or petty zemin- 
daries, and the salt pans. 

Divi, with six lesser islands. 
Malur. 


j Approximate 
Area 


So. Mili 
700 


Inugudufu^ 

Pedana, 

Tummidi, 

Bondara, 

Narsapur. 


(II;) The Circar of Nizampatam sub- 
divided into 36 Mehals lying south of 
the Kistna, on the coast, about 20 coss 
from Masulipatam. It extended 60 
miles south from Point Divi and aver- 
aged 5 miles in breadth. 

(III.) Kondavfd (alias Gantiir) a large 
pargana (not to be confounded with 
the large district of same name), two 
coss west of Masulipatam, containing 
fifty-two villages. 

(IV.) Akulamannad of fifty-two villages. 
(V.) Tundfiru. 

(VI.) The towns and dependencies of 
Nilapalli Bendamurlanka, Sakhindtc- 
palli, Ramesvaram, Gonganapalli, 

^ Antarvedhi, on the coast, on difierenl 
branches of the Godlvari river. 

(2.) Augu^\ 12th— Grant confirmed by 
the Klogul^s farm’ 4 h. 




(I.) October l6ai--.On tbit ' : 

Nawab of the Cmmk fey'iy Sanads 
in consideration otf'tlfee great services 
rendered to his affairs hjr the Com^ 
pany, their firm friendship Tor 
and hk dependence on their ftitew 


700 


2,384 


Lind 

Revenue 


Rs. 

I 3,50,000 


3*50,000 


15 1 laklix 



tar 








I 




PRESIDENCY OF... FORT ; ST. - ■GEORGE. 

No. XXXII — {Concluded), 


xxm 


Year 


1765 

1801 


Territory 


Chingleput 
District — 
{Concluded) 


r 74 T.- 

Randatarra 

1749 

« t « 

1765 

««« 

1779 -• 

... 



.i'7i6 ■ 


; If ft 



How acquired, and District now 
representing it 


alliance’’ gh^es and makes over to 
them in Jagir, exclusive of subsidiary 
Srotriyams and Inams, and exclusive 
also of the forts of Chingleput, Tri- 
passore, Cwangoiy, Alamparva, and 
of the mints at Alamparva and 
Covelong; 1,759 villages belonging 
to 17 parganas which are now included 
in the Madras District of Chingleput. 
(2.) October 29th— Reciting similar 
grounds, gives a similar Sanad for 
175 villages which in the Sanads of 
1 6th idem were not reckoned as belong- 
ing to the parganas granted, but which 
his Sarishtadar has reminded him 
appertain to the same. 

(3.) August I2th — Farm 4 -n from the 
Mogul confirming these grants by way 
of in 4 m or free gift. 

(4.) 31st July—- The items reserved in 
the grant of i 5 th October 1763 were 
ceded with the rest of the Subah of 
Arcot to the Company by treaty with 
Azfm-iil Daula, Nawab Subahdar of 
the Carnatic {vide Acq. No. XLIII). 

No. XXXIII. 


Formerly was a small taluk in North 
Malabar lying between Cannanore 
and Dharmapatam Island ; it is now 
comprised in the Cherakal Taluk of 
the Malabar Collectorate. 

(i.) Mortgaged by the Achimars or 
Chiefs to the Company for 60,000 
silver fanams, equal to 12,000 rupees. 
( 2 .) The debt increased to 8 o,ooq 
fanams. 

(3 ) 523rd March — Ceded to the Chief 
of Tellicherry by Ravi Varma, Regent 
of the' Cherakaf Rilj (Malabar Com- 
mission Report, paragraph 26). 

(4.) Reduced by the Rajas of Cherakal 
and CartittM under the requisition of 
Hyder All (Malabar Commission ' 
Report" pa'fagraph 30). 

CS*)'' ReoecupW '■ by the Chief 'of'';Teill- 
cherry (ptragraph 44). 

(7,) Fell tcfdiie Company mth 'rest of 
Malabar under the Treaty, dated i8th 
March 1792, with Tippo,^ and placed 
by the Bombay 'Commissioners under 
the direct coliedion of the Company’s 
Government (Malabar Commission 
Report, paragraph 85). 


jApproximate 
Area 


Sg. Miles 
■ 2,284 ■ 


^ Land ' 
Revenue 


' Rs. 

15! lakhs. 


24 


Rs. 

^0,515 



XXIV 


BKITISH acquisitions IN THE 

No. XXXIV. 


Year 


1768 ... 


Territory 


The Circars ofj 
Chicacole, 

Raj ah m un- 
dry, Ellore, 
Mustafana** 
gar, and 
Murtizanagar 


How acquired, and District now 
representing it 


I Approximate! 
Area 


26th February -On thi.s date there 
were ceded by the Nizam in treaty 
with the Oovernment of Fort St. 
George, subject to an annual payment 
(since commuted) of 7 lakhs of rupees 
the Circars of (i) Murtizanagar alias 
Guntur alias Kondavidii ; (2) Mustafa- 
nagar alias Kondapilli ; (3) Ellore ; 
(4) Rajahmundry ; (5) Chicacole 
alias Kalinga. This cession, iogelher 
mih the cession of i^th May 1759 
{vide Acquisition No. XXXI) and the 
taluks of Bhadrachalam and Rakapalli 
{vide Acquisition No. XLVIII) com- 
prises the whole of what is now known 
as the “ Northern Circars” or the four 
extensive Madras Districts of Ganjam 
Vizagapatam, Godavari, and^ Kistna : 
the two last mentioned having been 
formed out of the three old districts 
styled Rajahmundry, Guntur, and 
Masulipatam in 1859. 

Note— The above date, 26th February 
1768, is generally reckoned as that of 
the actual cession of these territorl^, 
and was so recognised by 
Section II (late) Madras Regulation 
XXXI, 1802 ; and rightly so> because 
the Sanad of the Mogul Emperor, 
dated 12th August 1765, assigning 
"this territory to his Sepoy Sirdars, the 
English Company, by way of inam or 
free gift; and the treaty with the 
Nizam, of 12th November 1766, by 
which he ceded the same provinces, 
had no substantial operation. In 
regard to the Circar of Murtizanagar, 
the Government of Fort St. George 
agreed, out of friendship for the 
Nizam, to permit his brother, Bazaiut 
Jang, to enjoy it as a J^gfr for life. 
The tenant died on the Sth October 
1782; and, some difficulties delaying 
prompter action on the part of the 
Company, the Nizamis Amildars 
retained the country till a formal 
Sanad for its being delivered up was 
procured by Lord Cornwallis on the 
i8th September 1788 


Sq, Milks 
40/217 


I.aiicl 

Revenue 


Rs, 

1 06, 00, 000 


No, XXXV. 


Nagore ' L* 


A in the district of Tanjore, 14 ! 

' miles south of Tranquebar, and a few j 
‘ mte of with the 

sipall.ilikuCbilfcging to it and eight j 
'27? villages. I 
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No. XXXY— {Concluded). 


Year 

■ 

Territory 

How acquired, and District now 
representing it 

Approximate 

Area 

Land 

Revenue 

1778 ... 

Nagore— 

{Conchided) 

June 17th — Granted to the Company 
by the Raja of Tanjore in considera- 
tion of services rendered <? e., his 
restoration to his throne from which 
he had been expelled by the Naw^b 
of Arcot) and in hope of future pro- 
tection. (Aitchison v, 268), 

Sq. Miles 

1 12 

Rs. 

2,19,077 



No, XXXVL 



i 

[ Sadras ... [ 

A seaport in the Chingleput District, 42 
miles south of Madras, containing 3 
fort and factory and having sub- 
ordinate villages attached to it. 

S 

95 ° 


Birnlipatam 


Jagannath- 

puram. 


Palicole 


Porto N ovo 
Factory. 


A seaport in tho Vizagapatam District, j 
12 miles north of the town of 
Vizagapatam, where the Dutch possess- 
ed a fortified factory with a bleaching j 
ground. 'I 

A suburb of Cocanada, the chief town | 
of the Godaveri district ; here the | 
Dutch had a factory with the following 
dependencies, mz., the village of Golla- 
pjllem, the ground at Gundavaram, 
and the factory at Drakshdramam. 

A tow’n d miles frorn Narsapur, Goda- 
vari District, with its dependent 
village, Kont^ra. and a piece of ground 
at Narsapur * 

The Dutch Factory house and the bleach- 
ing place cilled Wanndrpal.aiyam, 


Factory 

premises 

only 


Tiiticorin 


1781 ... 


178s ... 


ms — 


I (A seaport in Tinnevelly District) —The 
fort® and city of Tuticorin with its nine 
’ subordinate Commercial Lodges 
at Alwir Tinneveliy, Koilpabam, 
Shaindmangalam, Munnapar, Perma- 
i koii, the . island of Alandale, the 
; Island of Freshwater, Kilkarai (in the 
I Madura District), and Cape Comorin. 
l(^) The foregoing six , Dutch Settle- 
i ments with Pulicat and 

I Negapatamf^^/were taken by tht Eng- j 
I ' fish in this year in Lord Macartney's I 
Governorship (Local R^ords). , 

(2^ July— All six restored to Holland 
■ under, treaty with,, the 'States General 
of »oth May 1784 (Local Records). 

(3 } All six siiirendered to the _ English 
on war again 'l^reakliig ' otii Lord 
I , Hobart wat Governor of Madras at 
.I;'- ' this'- p^^lod' (Local Records).- 


Sq. Miles 

5 

Factory 

premises 

only 

Sq. Miles 

T-5'ths 


« The prott-ncl at- Ntrsapttr 'on - which the Dutch Factory stood was washed away by the 

Godavari river many years ago. , „ ' _ 

® The fort at Tuticorin Is exactly 3 -ap acres in extent; the rest is the 'Dutch city 

surrounding it north, south, and west. . , - '"A- 

VMe Acq, Nos. II and ^ '-7 , '^'7-'.. ■ ' 


XXVI 


BRITISH ACQUISITIONS IN THE 



Territory 

How acquired, and District now 

Approximatf’! 

A rea | 

Land 

pevemif 

Year 

representing it 

i 

V, 

.. - j 






Sq. Miles I 

Rh. 

1818 ... 

Tuticorin — 
{Concluded) 

U \ nist March— All six restored _ to 

^HoUand agreeably to the Con'ientwn 

of the Allied Powers in 1814 (Local 

j 

i 


1825 

■ ■■ 

, (^r°sf|iine— All six oeded^to Great 

j Britian under the treaty of March I 4 , 

! 

! 



1 . 

1 (Local Records). 





No. XXXVII. 




Negapatam... 

1 A seaport in the District of Tanjore, 
and ^he terminus of the South Indian 

1 1 

S32. 

1781 ... 


(i^)^ i 2 th^ November.— This, the Chief 
Settlement on the Coromandel Coast 

of the Dutch, who took It J'*’® 

Portuguese in i 660 t capitulated, 
nine lays’ siege, to Sir Hector Monro, 
whose small army was reinforced by 

seamen and marines landed from the 

fleet under Sir Edward Hughes. 1 

i 

1 




achievement was initiated by ^ e 
Governor of Madras Lord Macartney 

I ■ 

1 

i 

i 


1784 


1793 


Districts ceded 
by Tippoo 
Sultan under 
the Treaty 
of Seringa- 
patam. 


(2.) On the 20tb May peace was signed 
between England and the^ States 
General of the United Provinces^ 
the basis of a mutual restitution of 
places captured by the arms of either 
during the late war-Negapatam was 
excepted ; England agreeing, however, 
to treat with the States General for its ^ 
restitution in case the States shoiad ; 
euer have an equivalent to offer, 
thing further was done, and the place 
has remained an English possession. 

No. XXXVIll. 

By treaty, ‘ ' dated 17th March, there 
were ceded and incorporated with 
Madras Presidency (0 the whole of 
present district of Malabar, except 
Cochin and WainSd ; (2) the Dmdigul 
and Pulney Taluks of the present 
Madura District ; (3) the whole of the 
present Salem District except what is 
comprised in the present Oosoor tahiK| 
and (4I one taluk (Kangundi) of 
present North Arcot District. 


13.7% 






No. XXXIX. 


1795 

Cochin; City 
of 

October 19th— Surrendered to the 
force sent against ■ it by the Governor 
of Madras, Lord /Hobart Attached 
since 1802 to Malabar Collectorate. 

3 


tr,aS3 


ir By this treaty the Coorg Raja became subordinate to the company 
He agreed to pay the Company 8,000 pagodas=32,ooo rupees, Coorg f "*'*** 

territory in 1834, out has not been incorporated with the adjoining Presidency of Madras. 
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Year 

Territory 

■ 

How acquired, and District now 
representing it 

Approximate 
■■ Area'; 

Land 

Revenue 

i8r4 ... 

Cochin,' City' • 
of — 

{Concluded) 

Finally ceded to the British Govern- 
ment by treaty at the time when the 
other Dutch Indian Settlements 

1 captured the same year, were restored 

1 to Holland. 

Sq. Miles 

Rs, 


No. XL. 


ms 


Tangacherry 

Adjoins Quilon, in the Travancore 
country on the west: a Portuguese 
possession from 1555 to 1665, then 
captured by the Dutch, The fort is 
built on a headland of laterite, jutting 
into the sea, the length about 2-|- 
furlongs east and west, and mean 
breadth i furlong. Land-tax 185 
rupees Add land' tax of four patoms 
or gardens belonging to the settlement, 
Rupees 237, 

■fth 

! 

! 

This territory came under the English 
Government on the capture of Cochin 
in this year (Local Records), and, 
like that city, is attached to the Mala- 
bar Collectorate. 



422 


1799 


Districts 
acqjnred by 
the Partition 
Treaty of 
Mysore 


No. XLI. 

July 13th — Partition Treaty of Mysore 
between the English, the Nizam, and 
the Peshwa for the adjustment of the 
territories of thte late Tippoo Sultan. 

The districts acquired by the English 
and now incorporated in the Madras 
Presidency are -— (0 South Canara, (2) 
Coimbatore, (3) the Nilgiri Hills 
except South-East Wainad lately 
added tp that district, (4) so much of 
the Salem District as is contained in 
the taluk of Hosiir (Oossoor), (5) the 
Venkatagiri K< 5 ta Taluk of North 
Arcot, and (<S) a portion (one-thirdj 
of the Pungamir Taluk of North 
Arcot. 

No. XLIL 


13,000 


42,00,000 



The District 
of Tanjore, 
Greater por- 
tion of 

Excepting former grants » » Devi- 

kota and Nagore and the Fort of 
Tanjore and the settlements of other 
European nations). 



1799 ♦** 


25th October— Treaty between Serfoji 
and the Company. 

3 ,S »3 

41,45,203 

‘ * Acq. Nos. XXVI, XXXV, an 4 JEWIIL 

' . ' j 



XXVlll 


BRITISH ACQUISITIONb iw inc- 

No. XLIIL 


■Year 


1 800 


Territory 


All the territo-| 
ries acquired 
by the Nizam 
under the 
treaty of 
Seringapatal^ 
(1792) and 
all the territo*! 
ries acquired 
by him underj 
the treaty of 
M y s or e 
(1799) except 
any districts 
situate to the 
north of the| 
river Tanga - 
bhadra, in 
lieu of which 
the Nizam 
ceded the dis- 
trict of Adoni 
and all other 
his territory 
to the south 
of that river 
or to the 
Kistna below 
the junction 
of these two 
rivers. 


How acquired, and District now 
representing it 


Ceded by the Nizam in perpetuity by 
treaty dated I2th October “ for the 
regular payment of the expense of the 
augmented subsidiary force.* ^ The 
districts now representing this cession 
are Bellary (except the feudatory 
Native State of Sarfddr, Me Acq. 
No. XLV); Cuddapah, the feudatory 
Native State of Banganapalli and 
KurnooK^^ 

The expression not unfrequently used 
in official correspondence of ‘ the 
Ceded Districts and Kurnool ” as if 
Beilary and Cuddapah were ceded to 
the British Government at one time, 
and Kurnool at another, is erroneous, 


Approximate | 
Area > 


Lmiil 

Kev'eniie 


Sq. Milks 
26,592 


Rs 


No. XLIV. 


1801 ... 


The Carnatic 
below Ghauts, 
Greater por*| 
tion of 


The whole of the Carnatic, Payers 
Ghaut, not included in previous 
grants : mz.f the present Nellore 
District, North Arcot (except Kan.* 
gundi and Pungandr), South Arcot 
(except previous grants), Tri#iinopolyA 
Madura (except Dindigul and Pulney 
Taluks) and Tinnevelly ; also ^ the 
feudatory State of Pudukdta. 

July 31st.— Ceded to the Company by 
His Highness Azim-dl Daula, Naw£b 
Subahdar of the Carnatic (Aitchison 
V. p. 248). 


35;732. 


L|s,sa0O0 


of Kurnool yielded to the Nlram and afterwards (up to the 

British Government a land revenue of Pagoto 66,666, or Rupees 2,44,43! only (^ubitaqwnt- 
ly reduced to 1,00,000 rupees) being the peshkash payable by the hereditary Pathftn N.iwabs 
the Nawab was deposed and the country brought under 
from etlTarrand the district has been enlarged by the addition of taluks taken 
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XXIX 


Year 


1803 ... 


iSiS 


1845 


l3S6 


Territory 


Districts ceded 
by Rajah of 
Mysore. 


How acquired, and District now 
representing it 


December 2qth — Supplementary Treaty 
of 1803 with Mysore (Aitchison, vol. v, 
pp. 166-67). Under this treaty the 
Company; while ceding cert.dn taluks 
to Mysore, obtained an equivalent 
cession, the whole of which is now 
incorporated with the Madras 
Presideny, except the taluk called 
‘‘ Era Sawer Seemy^' (properly 
EiiisciTirasimv), which in 1804 was 
transferred to, and 
of Courg, 'vis. 



Sq. Miles 

- 


in 1804 
now forms 


part 


Uddantapuram 
Two-thirds oi 
Punganhr. 
Waiuad ... 


Beilary District. 
North Arcot. 


Part in Malabar, 
part in Nilgiris. 


liulhui, itr H ullia!, 
in North Canara 
which now 

belongs to the 
Bombay Presi- 
dency. 

Fart (not Port^ as ) 
given by Aitchi- > Bcliary. 
son) of Gudikota ) 


No. XLVL 


Tht Fort of 




October - by . 


Land 

Revenue 


Rs. 

1,92,000 


Sandur. 
Feudatory 
State of 

Fell under the paramount sovereignty 
(4 the British Government, with the 
rest of the territories dependent on the 
Poona Government, on the surrender 
of Bajeerow, Pesluva. 

140 


No. -X,LVIL 


Tranquebar.,. 

A seaport in the District of Tanjore, 
held by the Danes of the ■ Raja of 
Tanjore at an annual rent of 4,000 

’"rupees. 

Transferred to the East India Company 
by the BLing of Denmark, with ali 
Other Danish Settlements in India, for 
the sum of 12,50,000 rupees. Treaty 
done at and 

ratified by the Court '‘of Dii^fow of 
the East India Company at London, 
2nd July, 

13 


No, XLYIIL 


1 


Acres 


Free 

from 

tribute 


Ilf 

■ fS 


iS>7S6 


53 ° 


2 O 
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Territory 


No. XLIX. 

How acquired, and District now 
representing it 


Approximate 

Area 


Bhadrdchalam Ceded by the Ni.am^ 


and Raka-"^ 
palli, Taluks 
of 


( >dpd DV me iNixaui , 

of the Treaty, dated 26th I^cember 
i860 Now attached to the Godavari 
District of Madras Presidency. 


So. Milks 
B73 


Land 

Revenue 





FIFTH REPORT 



FROM THE 


SELECT COMMITTEE 


Affairs of the East India Company 


appendix, No. 13. 

POLITICAL SURVEY OF THE NORTHERN CIRCARS, 

By James Grant, Esquire ; 

j[Vcifzspiiti€d by the Govef‘7ifneHt^ tti the ycciv 1^86^ to the CouTi 

of Directors. 


To THE Honourable Warren Hastings, Esq., 

Governor-General, Council, in their Secret Political Department, 

Fort William. 

Hon’ble Sir and Sirs, 

CONCEIVING it to be one of the primary duties implied by the tenor of my 
commission as public minister to the Nizam’s court, to learn the political 
situation of the different independent states of the Deccan, with which we were 
or might eventually be, at enmity or in alliance, as well as to ascertain the 
value and relative circumstances of the British territorial dependencies in the 
neighbourhood, to the end, that if the fortune of war, (always jirecarious,) should, 
contrary to the e.Nperienced judgment of intelligent rulers vindicate the gloomy 
apprehensions of the multitude, previous to the battle of Porto Novo, and 
become so for unpropitious to the national cause, as to authorize or impel a 
sacrifice to be made for the attainment of peace, we might be at least enabled 
to enter on the business of negot«»M(^5'*#itto ‘fSQnie certain precise knowledge 
in political arithmetic. ■ * '■ 

But the more immediate particular bbfedts’Sf enquiry seemed to be; first, 
to determine the actual power, with the inclinations, of Nizam Ah, to espouse the 
interests of the English against the Mysorean; and secondly, to ascertain the 
true territorial worth of our possessions adjacent to Hydrabad, called tne 
Northern Circars, of which the re-annexation to the nizamut has been very 
naturally the favourite ambitious wish of his highness, from the moment of 
necessary tod 

Company. This nabob’s power, r-"-' 
dominion, with an amic.xed rei 


on 

froi: 
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appeared as formidable as his inclinations were interpreted to be favourable on 

the present occasion ; while on the other hand, ^ according to the accounts laid 
before Parliament in 1772, or subsequently in private circulation, and venhed by 
farther committee investigations in 1781-2, h did not appear that siicli ^ great 
advantages, either financial, commercial, or military, were derived from tlie cir<!ars, 
for fifteen successive years of occupancy, with local tranquillity and abiinclant 
territorial produce as might render continued possession, with the ulniosl ex|)uci.j 
ed benefits in future, grounded on experience of the past, an object of any pditical 
importance, to be set against either the entire loss of the Carnatic, 01 the fnither 
expense of a ruinous war in that quarter, under^ circumstances of iinavoiduljlc 
or factitious distress, perhaps unparalleled in the history of a powiiful empiri', not 
visibly arrived at the period of the final dissolution. The materials however to 
form the estimate required, in order to be prepared rather against possible than 
any probable contingences (though the best to be procured at ihe time, and 
sufficient at least to justify the lukewarm measures of cautious responsibilityl 
carried with them such marks of imperfection and inaccuracn*, as arc ever 
inseparable from the infant state of every branch of experimental knowledge, 
and must have left an impression of doubt on the least enlightened minds. 

To learn therefore something more circumstantial and certain, on matlt-rs 
so important, and which might eventually come under discussion within the 
scope of further negotiations, engaged my earliest attention, when arrivedytt the 
place of my destination, or afterwards more conveniently situated in the 
neighbourhood. Such informations as I could procure under the vigilant 
jealousy of a Mussulman court on the first mentioned topics of investigation, 
touching the Nizam’s power and inclinations, I transmitted to the Govvrnor- 
General in his private . capacity ,* and though in substance and form, these 
communications were unfit for the public eye, or in proof insufficient to author- 
ize active measures, yet it seems possible they might in some degree, lui\e 
influenced the continued suspension of a fruitless negotiation during the whole 
period of my own residency, and while the posture of affairs was less in reality, 
than apparently, unfavourable to the national cause. With respect to the sveond 
branch of enquiry relative to the state of the circars, I flatter myself tfial my 
endeavours have been more successful, and it is therefore as well as from an 
idea of the importance of the subject itself, as connected vvilli the diiUvs my 
late office, that I presume to offer the following sheets, wliich contain the n sull 
of my observations on the former topics in the abstract, on tlic latter in di-tail, 
for the inspection or consideration of the honourable board ; hfjping, if no new 
or benificial lights should be communicated to those for whose use my labours 
are for the present exclusively intended, that yet they may bear some t testimony 
of [ 619 ] the zealous desire I feel, for the prosperity and constitutional aggraiiclisc> 
ment of that great political body, which I have the honour humbly to serve. 

The actual complexion of affairs in England is a powerful additional nunivo 
for bringing forward, without delay, some observations which occurred lo inv in 
the prosecution of my inquiry, touching the general financial sysk-m of India ; 
for notwithstanding the patriotic successful opposition to the late. liUmnpl made 
to deprive the Company of their chartered rights, it is to be feared, that it was 
altogether from an apprehension of the influence the proposed arrmuaiiiimii,;,' 
might have on the constitution at home, and not to avert the avowed purpose, 
or indirect tendency of part, to introduce one ill founded, if not wholly erroneous 
belief, of a most unwarrantable dangerous alteration of a ftindametital principle 
in the interior government of this country, respecting the civil rights of persons 
and things universally, but more especially the nature of zemindarry tenures. 

If what I have advanced on this subject, should in the least operate lo 
suspend still dreaded measures, as founded on a too prevalent mistake, mi 
specious reasoning on the necessity of reformation, the present disquisiiion may 
be of greater importance to the public interests than if it prove the means of 
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realizing a pecuniary increase of half a krore in yearly revenue, held out as a 
consequence of adhering to the equitable established laws or usages of the 
country. 

I am extremely sensible of the hazard I incur of discovering a very limited 
defective knowledge, by a performance that may come in competition with that 
of a committee of circuit instituted a twelvemonth since, and whose Report will 
be founded on more minute, authoritative, and extensive researches into the 
actual state of these provinces, than can reasonably be expected from any private 
individual ; but as I am not conscious of writing, either from mercenary motives, 
or any impulse of vanity ; seeing that my labours are not designed, more than 
they are proper, for publication, it will be sufficient satisfaction for me, in ful- 
filling what, at any rate, I only consider my duty, unaccompanied with any 
extraordinary public expense, if I should, by anticipation, throw a glimmering 
of light upon what may hereafter appear in the full blaze of truth; or if, by 
general hints, on a connected view of many distinct considerations necessary to 
estimate the political importance of the circars, I can in any degree elucidate, 
the minuter details of more accurate, but perhaps less general inquiry, on a 
subject apparently important for the controuling representative of the British 
sovereignty in this country, to be fully informed of, as intimately connected with 
the prosperity of the Company, and the national interests at large. 

I have the honour to be, with the greatest respect, 

Honourable Sir, and Sirs, 

Calcutta, ’] Your faithful and most 

20th December 1 7S4./ obedient humble servant, 

(Signed) JAMES GRANT. 


OF THE NORTHERN CIRCARS, FROM A POLITICAL SURVEY 

OF THE DECCAN. 


DESCRIPTION GEOGRAPHICAL, PHYSICAL, AND MORAL. 

T hat portion of the British dominion on the Coromandel coast, commonly 
called the Northern Circars, from its relative situation to Fort St. George ; 

at the distance of 200 English miles, is a narrow slip of 
Mr* ]• Grant’s maritime country extending from i5''2. to the 20th 

degree of north latitude, and from 79'‘2. to 85*'2. east 
1 or e.n ircars. longitude from Greenwich. I'he sea bounds it to the 

Extent and Boundary. east, in a direct course N,E.j 4 E. along a coast 470 ^ 

measured miles in length from the port of Mootapillee, 
dependent on Guntoor, near its southern extremity, to the town of Malond in 
Orissa, on the borders of the Chiica lake. In almost a parallel direction on ' . 

the west from 50 to 70 miles in Land, it is divided from the interior provinces of 
the soubah of Hydrabad, by a range of small detached hills extending to the 
banks of the Godaveri, and in like manner separated from Berar to the north of 
that river, by a great continued ridge of mountains impassable everywhere 
hitherto explorecl, for horse or wheel carriage, excepting in the middle near- 
SafourganI, quite 10 the northern extremity of the circars at Goomsur, From this ‘ : 
last place, the same unbroken chain curves to the eastward, and together with^'-; 
the Chiica lake, form an almost impenetrable barrier of 50 miles to the north 
on the side of the Marhattas of Cuttack, excepting a tongue of 'land between 
that lake and the sea, a mile in breadth at Moland, and intersected by the deep 
water commimicat on of Maoickpatam, at all times unfordable. ^ Towards the 
south, the small river Gondemma which emptier, itself at Mootapillee, separates 

'I- ^ " I , ‘ - ' ;• ^ 7* 
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the territory we are describing, from the districts of Qngol% and fornieth on 
that side, the most distinguishable modern frontier to the Carnatic Fayenghaut* 

The area or superficial contents of the circars, taken in their greatest extent 
of accessible productive land, may be computed at 17,000 square geographic 
miles ; of which perhaps only I'Sth is in cultivation or fallow ; twice that pnriion, 
in pasture ; and the remainder, under woods, water, towns, barren hillsj or a 
sandy waste three miles in breadth, bordering the [ 620 ] wlplc extent of llse 
coast. By another division, 3-4ths of this area may be considered a 
rising nowhere more than 25 feet above the level of the sea, and streldung 
on a medium 35 miles inland, with only two remarkable interrii|)tiuns in^ 
its greatest length along the shore, by as many crop or rather inclined ridgixs of 
hills } the one, a few miles north of the river Sitteareram, which forms t lie 
southern boundary of Gicacole, and the other, parting unequally tliat |)ro\ iocc 
at the river of Poondy, into its present subdivisions dependent on^ Vi^iagapataiu 
and Ganjam. The remaining fourth proportion parallel to this plairij and farther 
inland about 15 miles, is much more elevated, is agreeably variegated with hills 
and vales, easy of access, and superabundantly fertile. But beyond both these 
tracts of plain and hilly ground, to the north of the Godaveri, a still higher 
region extends close to the great ridge of mountains on the confines of Berar. 
This comprehends at least 6,000 square miles additional ; but being pf)or5 
unhealthy, and thinly inhabited, pays so slender a tribute that it is scarcely 
made any account of, unless as a frontier towards the Marhatta dominiuns cm 
the N. W. almost wholly inaccessible. 

The grand divisions of this whole territory are naturally and properly five : 

being so many portions of its length, principal!}’ marked 
Six Provincial Domini- by rivers running across from the hills on the west to 

ons, the sea. But besides these, a sixth district has been 

formed from the maritime border of the four southerly 
circars or provinces, to serve as an appendage to, and secure the salt made, or 
customs collected at the ports of Nizampatam, on a southern outlet of the Kistiia, 
and of Masulipatam on one of its northern branches, as well as at their respectii'c 
dependencies along the coast, ist Guntoor or Moortizanagur, the most 
southerly province, is of a circular form, comprehending an area of about 2,500 
square miles. The river Kistna, after running a course of 600 niiks nearly ' on 
the parallel of 16"^ latitude, from its source to the Balagaut hills near the coa.st 
of Malabar, forms the northern boundaries of this circar and se|)aratC'S it, on 
its greatest extent on that side, from the province of Mustafanagur, to the west 
and south ; the districts of Palnaued and Ongole, formerly dependent on tlic 
foujedarry of Kirpa, but some time since, incorporated with the Carniific 
Payengaut, border its limits ; and on the east, Nizampatam with its de|?eiKlc:n- 
cies, intervene everywhere between it and the sea, excepting a iiarnAv 
communication with the small port of Mootapillee, which in tiie confusion 
frequent revolutions, has been dismembered from its proper nuiritinie capital, 
and annexed to the interior,' country. This province, therefore, generally 
speaking, is entirely surrounded by the other dominions of Brimiii, and 
absolutely detached from all the rightful territory still claimed and held fonuirlv 
by the soubahdar of the Deccan under the crown of r)e]hi.-^2d. Ccmdapiih c 
or Mustafanagar ; and 3d Ellore, adjacent to each other, as wdlasioUu- 
circar Just described, , in a north-easterly . direction, occupy the whole spare 
lying between the Kistna and Godaveri, ' the districts of IVIaKiilipatam Ummh 
the sea, and the inland province of-Commamet on the west ^ and the ketfl or 
lake of Colare, chiefly formed bydhe overflowings of those two rivers, wiilt a 


^ * To this the province of Cicacole. may be considered an exception, an fjeing iiat'rsfittrKed 
in its whole area, with a number of smallinsulated hills, rising abnmdy from the romiwori 
level at considerable distances from each other. 
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parallel stream riimiing through its centre to the sea coast at GGlIapollara, 
would nearly divide the circars under consideration into two equal parts or 
sqiiares of about 53 miles on every side, allowing for some inequalities, which 
however ought not to escape notice. Gondapillee along the north bank of the 
Kistna, stretches some of its straggling pergunnahs in the west throiigb Comma- 
met, as far as Mongal, 120 miles from Masulipatam, and rather more than half 
way to Hydrabad, comprehending an area in the whole, of about 3,400 square 
miles. On the other hand, the river Godaveri, which describes the limits of 
Eilore northerly, curves so much in its greater branch to the south on approach- 
ing the sea, as to diminish considerably the east side of the square of this 
province ; and though the district of Poieveram dependent on Rajemundry, 
among the hill on the southern bank of the same river, be a further encroach- 
ment on the regular bounds of Eilore, yet still its superficial contents cannot 
justly be estimated at less than 2,700 square miles. 

4th. Rajemundry, towards the south, is, with the exception above 
mentioned, separated from Eilore, in its greatest breadth, by the Godaveri. 
This river, after receiving many lesser ones from its sources among the Ballagaut 
mountains, near Bombay on the Malabar coast, and running a course east, 
southerly from thence about 700 miles, divides itself into two great branches 
35 miles from the sea, within which is formed the island of Nagur, a triangular 
space comprehending only 500 square miles, but of greater value in proportion 
to its extent than perhaps any other spot in the East, without excepting the 
famed Delta at Egypt From the district of Polaveram on the west, the great 
ridge of hills towards Berar, limits this province ; and the , small river of 
Settieveram, running from thence to the sea, describes its northern boundary 
with Cicacole, including in all an area of 1,700 miles of accessible country. 

5th. The districts of Masulipatam, form the coast of the grand division 
of the circars, and, as hath been observed, are only portions of the maritime 
border, dismembered for certain use, from the four provinces already described. 
Nizampatam, formerly a separate jurisdiction on the south of the Kistna, 
extending along a coast of 60 miles from point Dive, near the great mouth of 
that river, to Mootapillee south, and about. 5 in breadth, on a medium, to the 
territory of Guntoor, constitutes the southern portion of this division, and from 
the same head land, including the island of Dive, to Marsapore on the southern 
arm of the Godaveri ; and from thence to Ingeram on its northern branch just 
beyond the point formed by and deriving its name from this river, lie several 
pergunnahs detached from Gondapillee, and some lesser sea ports, scattered 
on the shores of Eilore and [ 621 ] Rajemundry, together composing the northern 
subdivision, and extending along a coast of 105 miles, within 45 of Pentacottah, 
at llie mouth of the Sittaveram, and boundary of Cicacole. Both these portions 
united, may contain 700 square miles of land immediately dependent on 
i\Iasulipatam, which is not only the capital of these districts, but also the seat 
of a subordinate government, ruling " the different provinces described, except 
Guntour, and is the principal fort and bulwark of all the Northern circars. 

6th. Cicacole, anciently Kiiliing, the most northerly and last in order of 
the grand division, is also subdivided into two districts, of which, one deriving 
its name from that of the province, is dependent on Vizagapatam ; the other, 
called Jolmpour, is placed under the chief and council of Ganjam. ■ 

The former lies between the rivers of Settarveram on the south, and of 
Poo!)dy north. From the cross hills approaching the sea near those extremities, 
it forms a kind of amphitheatre, or semicircular territory, of which the diameter 
along the coast extends rSo miWfiwd its greatest dimensions inland ^to The " 
high mountainous region on the west, about oneThird of the same distance, 
comprising an area not less than 4,400 square miles. The latter subdivision 
of this province is of a triangular figure, stretching its longest side along the 
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shore about So miles from Poondy to Molaiid, the southern frontier of Cuttack, 
and its shortest, to the angle at Goomsur ; 50 miles in a westmortherly direction 
towards Berar, containing near 1,600 miles of superficial measure, exclusive of 
that portion of country which in this district, as well as in all the others south- 
ward to the Godaveri, we have assigned to the high inaccessible region, 
extending to the great ridge of boundary mountains on the west/ in variable 
breadths. The climate of the Northern circars, witli 
Climate. a general conformity to what is observable in the other 

parts of Hindostan, north of the Kistna, has yet, from 
latitudinal extent of country, maritime situation, and position of the inland hills, 
some peculiarities in each of the three seasons of the year, worthy of remark. 
The periodical rain, called by the natives Bursant, usually sets in about the 
middle of June, with a westerly wind, in moderate showers, until the latter end 
of August, which month concludes the poonass fussul, or small grain ^ harvest, 
and continues from this period, in greater abundance to the beginning of 
November, when it generally breaks up with violence, and ushers in the 
zemmestan with a strong north-easterly wind, greatly tempered, however, in its 
coldness, by the mild influence of the sea over which it blows. The middle 
of this latter and delightful season early in January, finishes the fussul khereef 
for rice and bajary, which are the great productions of the country north of the 
Godaveri; and in like manner its close at the vernal equinox, terminates the 
third fussul or rubbi harvest : the grand one for zoary or zanaloo,* as well as 
for all the different species of grain or pease south of that river. Then 
commenceth the jabestan, or hot season, which is always extremely moderate 
towards the northern extremity of the circars near Ganjarn, by reason of constant 
simidinual breezes from the sea ; and the position of the neighbouring hills 
from south to west, contrary to the ordinary direction of the wind about 
Masulipatam. On the south, for the first two months, strong southerly gales 
along the shore, together with the sea breezes, moderate the heat, but the 
baleful influence of the former in blowing over salt stagnant marshes on the 
coast is injurious to animal life, and absolutely destructive of vegetation ; and 
during the succeeding month, until the rains, the wind coming from the west 
over a parched loose soil of great extent, uninterrupted by any continued chain 
of hills, ^'but particularly in passing along the broad, and at this time of the year 
almost dry sandy bed of the Kistna, becomes so intolerably hot near the mouth 
of that river, as to raise the thermometer, sometimes for a week entire, to xio 
degrees within the house, and seldom under 105, during the first part of the 
day.,. Another peculiarity of climate, too often and fatally experienced in tins 
country, is the noxious state of the air hi all the hilly regions tiirouglKiut the 
diflerent seasons of vegetation, which occasions the distemper called the hill 
fever. This general mortal disorder, has been sometimes ascribed to the water, 
impregnated perhaps with the poisonous quality of copper ore, in passing over 
the mountains, or with unwholesome mineral earths, in issuing through springs ; 
arid sometimes with equal probability it has been attributed, to the corroplet! 
juice of vegetables washed down by torrents into the public reservoirs ; but 
the great operative cause is doubtless the grossness of the atmosphere, charged 
and contaminated with the exhalations of a luxuriant soil pent up in vallies, as 
seems to be clearly evinced by the prevalence of the same distemper even in 
the plains, ^ where the richer crops of zenaloo are cultivated, and a free circulation 
of the air impeded by the luxuriancy of the proper growth of this plant, or by 
surrounding trees and villages. 


^ Toary and Pelajary, the former white, the other yellower and coarser, are a 
of Maize; with a large brushy top, in contradiction to the Mecca foary or Indian corn, uhirh 
hath its grain growing on one instance of a conic form, as hath in like manner the Baiarv or 
Millet, on a larger and slenderer Biihta or Ear. 
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In all these provinces along the coast, the soil is chiefly sandy, improving 
gradually towards the hills. The same ground iherefore 
Soil and rivers. seldom, if ever, yields more than a single crop of grain 

annually; but there being everywhere an abundant 
supply of water, the one produced is generally extremely rich; for, besides 
the boundary rivers already mentioned, which fertilize the country on either 
side, there are many lesser ones within each of the circars, running into the 
sea, or divided artificially into canals, and afterwards conducted into the tanks 
and great reservoirs ; such, are the streams passing through Guntoor, and which 
for the most part collected near Bopetta, together with the overflowings of the 
Kistna, water the lands of Nizam patam; such also, are the rivulets drawn from 
this great river and the Godaveri, which uniting in the Colare, between the 
province of Condapiilee [622] and Ellore, are from thence diverted into 
numberless channels, to water the circumjacent territory. In Rajemundry the 
Yel-eric or Yalore, running parallel to, and not far south of the Settiaveram 
is, with uncommon intelligence and industry subdivided, to answer the purposes 
of cultivation within the two principal zemindarries of Peddapore, and Pettapore, 
on its opposite banks, while the island of Nagur or Nagurura, enclosed chiefly 
by the two greater branches of the Godaveri, and intersected by five others 
(lesser ones) is made wonderfully productive, not only by a constant and 
plentiful supply of the great element of vegetation, but from the acquisition of 
an extraordinary rich soil, in being thus, from situation, the grand receptacle 
of all the slimy mould carried down by the greatest river in the Deccan. The 
southern subdivisions of Chicacoie, with a better soil than is found in other 
parts of the circars, is sufficiently watered by four interior rivers, which have 
their outlets at the respective ports of Vizigapatam, Bimlipatam, Maphus Bunder 
or Chicacoie, and Calingapatam, besides many lesser streams in the seasons 
of the rains ; in advancing to the northward, and in the territory of Jehapore, 
the river of Gangam, uniting different branches from the vallies of Vizianagur, 
Burragur, and Govinsur, in the very centre of the whole district, in its greatest 
breadth, as Aska makes this portion of the province equally fruitful with the 
other, comparatively to its extent. 

From the many advantages which we have already enumerated, as common 
to the circars, it may be expected, that their natural 
Natural Produce. produce will appear proportionate ; nevertheless, the 

more useful classes of animals are found in greater 
abundance than variety, being almost wholly reducible to sheep and the larger 
species of horned cattle ; but the neighbouring sea, and its numerous inlets, 
abound with every kind of Indian fish, a few excepted, together with some 
that are common to Europe, such as mullet, soal, and pomflet ; the latter 
resembling most the turbot, if it be not exactly the same in miniature, is most 
peculiarly attached to this coast, and is turned to no inconsiderable benefit 
when salted, for the inland markets. It is, however, in the grand and most 
necessary articles of vegetable production, that this territory is particularly 
famous. In grain, the different sorts of which we have already had occasion 
to mention, it is properly the granary of the Carnatic during the north-east 
monsoon, in like manner as Tanjore is reckoned on, for the other season df, 
the periodical winds from the opposite point of the compass. Fruits, roots, 
and greens are scarce, or reared with difficulty, to the south of the Godaveri, 
and even to the north of that river : owing, no doubt, to the influence of the 
sea air, are neither so excellent in kind, nor are they to be met with in such 
plenty or variety as in other parts of the Deccan. It may farther be observed, 
that some of the articles of second necessity, such as sugar and cotton, are 
also too scantily produced in Rajemundry and Jehapoor, for the general 
consumption of all the provinces, while on the other hand, bay salt and tobacco, 
the latter from the vicinity of Masulipataon, known everywhere for superior 
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excellence have exceeded, of late years 

[Jitehre 

vated production of the greatest the banks of 

Rajemundry, ^th»h, from the Coromamet, yield a superabun- 

the Godaven to Palouncha, ^ers so generally thought superior in 

dance of the best Jj^ldlr Sd n the Indian sr^s. 

quality even to oak, foi th __ P j.j^g j^jore northerly province, th>- 

At present, the cocoa - , for constructing, in the different ports 

toomecara,* form ‘h® 4ssels called dooniesf of vadous burthens, 

of the circars, 500 of those urn y ^ ^ Guntoor and Condapillec, 

d, lonu cloth so valuable at foreign markets, is chiefly 
from the ravages of war j it.foms the ia the 

,„„a. of the Godaven o, c« 

East, and growing f ™<,t demand abroad, or for interior consuinp- 

the Kistna are equally ar p. • , . aijo beautiful woollen carpets of Lllore, 

tion. Butthemushnsof Chicacole the^^^^^^ 

and silks of Burmmpore ’ f Curiosity and meriting encourage- 

fromBeirgalorChma are rat^^^^^^^ this nature also is the art 

ment, than black wood in the cabinet work made at 

of painting, and cheapness, with which ships 

Vizagapatam , b ^ ^ exceeding 'lOo tons, have been, and might in greater 
ofwarorofburthen, not exceeau g s and Narsapore, at the two 

number be “nstruemd^ Godaveri,^ are considerations of the utmost importance 
principal mout ^ ^ should the extensive branch of ship-building at present 
to a maritime stat , ^ imperfections and improvidence _ in supplying 

muse, though 'vi* „ for the coasting trade, be forgotten, m stating the 

" “rie„. Ohiec. 

Commerce. JW In|:u; ports. 

ito dsltH to EnTl, though « moch S'f “'gf ^ irU"; J 

u ' If ' consists'- either of grain, ainoiinliniJj aiiiuiall) to h^iJ a 

if bap Sd ,S S a ^no,: at ^vo 

• * This seems to be a species of the tree which produces the gum arabic. ^ 

4. vessels of one Or two masts, managed by native Lascars or seamen, having 

a conve?u?pef S, wi?h t^view of resisting more effectually any incumbeut waves, 
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The native inhabitants of all these provinces, exclusive of a few’’ thousand 
Mahomedans dispersed in the principal towns, and 
Population. among the more regular infantry and militia, are wholly 

Hindoos, and may, with great moderation, be 
numbered at two million and a half, under all denominations. They are’ 
parts, of the two nations of Telinga and Oria, '\Yoria, or Orissa, formerly divided 
from each other by the Godeveri, but since their union under the government, 
a good deal mixed among themselves, as well as with some of the neighbouring 
tribc'S ; still, however, under a general religious conformity to the doctrines of 
tile Bedes, as received in the Deccan. They speak and write different dialects, 
apparently of the vShanscrit language, and have rites, customs, and cliaracteristieal 
traits, perfectly distinguishable from each other. The four great casts or 
divisions of the people, as founded on spiritual authority, are therefore common 
to both countries ; but with less deviation from the original institutions in 
Oria, where braminical abstinence from animal food, excepting fish, contrary to 
the practice of all the other Decaniies, is pretty generally observed by the 
higher tribes of every class. Farther, as these distinctions bad equally a reference 
to the' temporal, as well as religious state, so, even where the ancient rule, 
prohil^itory of intermarriage, has been once or oftener infringed, and the tendency 
consequently greatest to confound the different orders, yet they have been, in 
a manner, whfdly preserved ; and sometimes most tenaciously adhered to, in 
civil occurrences among the Siuiker, mixed or bastard descendants of the 
primitive inhabitants, llius, the Bramins contitiue to enjoy their preeminence 
and consideraticjn among the other tribes, though always in proportion to the 
purity of llieir lives, or outward sanctity. In like manner, the Rachewars, 
Row-wars, and Velmas, f of wliich denominations the principal zemindars in the 
circars are aciiially composed, affect the warlike character and manners of 
Rajepuois, to entitle themselves to be ranked with the more genuine offspring 
of the Chesieree, or scccnid class. But the commewar conbies, or husbandmen j 
golawor’ alien?, or cowherds ; saliwar-jiiilhai, or weavers, together with the twelve 
hullooicdar.s or artificers, maintainec! by the greater villages, and taxed by 
goveniriiiUib thougli all incorponiied in the sooder, last, or fourth great cast, have 
yet Homelinies cktiincil the degree, immediately above them ; and from their 
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utility, have as often been allowed by a for« 
compte banias, or retail merchants, which ar 

assimilated with that of Bicc. 

revolutions and HIS'] 

IT was not until the year 1471 of the 

that the Mahomet 

,st.-Brammeah Esta- arms ^ ^he ^or 
blishment, A. D. S47'- ^be rajati of the c 

from the rest oi 

lake, having died without issue, a dispuR 

Mungul-rai, the adopted son, and Humie 
latter, had recourse for assistance to ilah 
over the Bramineah empire m Beder, ana 
of extending his conquests on that side o 
which, the claimant was not only put m i 
through the aid of his great ally, acquired 
including all the interv 
coming [624] tri' 
ambitious projects 
afterwards, in subjugating 
Masulipatam, w: 


'Ipute a^^e for .^^^ succession beti^en 
Hunner the cousin of the deceased. 1 be 
ta Mahomed Shah Lushery, who then ruled 

er and long wished for such an opportunity 
t side of his dominions ; m consequence ^of 
Jn^ fn possession of the family estates, buj 
-••-'1 the new conquests of Coudapillet, 
nets, to Rajemundry, on condition^ ot oe- 

whole to the Mussulman empire j but tne 

XiS r te =.9 

principality lately established j beino* driven from the family 

the conquered Tehnga rajahs of . » prevailed in the Carnatic, 

inheritance, took advantage of tbe Coromandel,^ from the Kistna south, 

to make himself master of sea-coast of Chudergeery Narsinga, 

th« possession of Gmtoor in ^ considered the mestet-key ot the 

St„r rs oi thi grees. relkuye 

T .T rr‘To thp Kootubshahv, or second dynasty of Decann) Miissul 

right of power, the eastern division of the Bammeah 
• called Telinga, but in after ages, more generally 
■■3 capital and principal fortress 
or of Golconda ; and in proportion to 

the complete reduction of all the 
which are now the 
:h^ the '■■'rilling 
pallia, 

ITS 'of. provinces ^as 
the" same principles of interior 
revolution, when they were 
time, Wisina Deo or 
having umted under his sceptre all the 
" '"'Telinga onrtlie 
the more northerly 


1512. 

2ci,— Kootubshahy. empire, 

denominated, from jts^ 
indiscriminately, the state of Hydrabad 
the limited sway of this new sovereignty, so 

tributary dependencies, especially those on the sea-coast, ^ 

subject of consideration, became more an object of policy 
adnnnistration. The countries south of the Godaven to the rivei 
were entirely subdued, reduced nearly into then* present loi 
described, and otherwise modelled almost on ^ 
government, as prevailed to the period of the last ^ ^ 

annexed to the British dominions in India : but _ at tliat 

Gaieputty, . po.-ptf«l f of to thote of Toll,*, 

could be made on ■ Rajemundry,., „or t.,,,.,.,, 


Gondt; 


south, no impression 





" Abotit tile, year' 1592, ■ Raj ab ■■■■&§ ansi ng, the emperor Ackbar’s delegate- in Bengal, havirig’- 
partially hubdued the northern provinces of Orissa, including in the list of his conquests the 
southerly dependencies of Railing or Cicacole, and Rajemundry, valuing the former of 
mehals, at rupees 2f39,ooo, and the latter of 16 mehals, at rupees 1,35,000 f but in' truth, the 
Mogul arms did not penetrate beyond the Chiica lake, and the assessment of those tivd , - 
districts annexed to, or making part of the original Toomar Jumma of Toorel Mull, as 
exhibite-^ in the Ayeen Akbary, serves only to evince the imperfection of that famous rent-roU, 
,vith respect £0 the soubah of Bengal. 
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province, formerly tributary to the Mahomedans, while possessed by the descen- 
dants ot Oria, until the year 1571, under the reign of 
2571- Ibrahim Kootub Shah. Then, a new participation 

of this Indian principality lessened the power of 
defence, and facilitated the reduction of the Rheddy, or proprietary chief 
of the race of Gajeputty, to whose lot the southern division, along the 
banks of the Godaveri, descended as an inheritance. The treason of Vachevoy 
Mussalee, ancestor to the present zemindar of Peddapore, and renter or 
manager for the Rheddywars, furthered the ambitious projects of the sultan 
while It procured for himself, the farm of Kimmoordeta, which served as a 
foundation to more extensive acquisitions. But the conquest of Rajemundry 
was still far from being complete. The island of Nagur was wholly inaccessible 
to Mussulman troops ; nor could the interior of the province be sufficiently 
protected from the ravages of the ejected proprietors, who were driven to their 
unwholesome fastnesses among the hills, without a standing militia and 
feudatory force ; which, besides the ordinary estimated revenue of the circar, 
subsisted on lands exempted from taxation, undue exactions from inferior 
subjects of the state, or plunder taken from neighbouring independent inhabi- 
tants, who were possessed of greater wealth than courage to defend it. In like 
manner, Cicacoie was but imperfectly reduced ; and reckoning only its first 
valuation, according to the public records, rated at an assessment greatly short 
of the actual collections made from the people, and the necessary military 
disbursements of a frontier Province.* 

Such, ^ however, was the state in which all the Northern circars, together 
with the other dominions of Abril Hussien, the last of the race of the Kootub- 
shahy, fell in the year 1687, to the victorious arms of 
i 6 Sy. Alien! Geer, the great Mogul emperor of Hindostan. 

3d.— -Timoorean. But, during the remaining twenty years of his reign, 

this monarch was too busily employed in conquering 
the laigei piovinces of the Deccan, and curbing the upstart Marhattah power, 
to inspect or render as productive as they ought to have been to the treasury 
either of the two maritime dependencies of Plydrabad, henceforth termed a 
soubah, lying north of the Godaveri ; and in the period which immediately 
followed his death, successive wars or contention for empire precluded every 
where, the possibility of a reform, having introduced anarchy and usurpation in 
some places, or in general occasioned a total suspension of all regular govern- 
ments, throughout the whole extent of Hindostan, 

At length, the memorable battle of Shuckerkerd, A. D. 1724, gave a 
transient repose to the Deccan, while it transferred in 

A. D. 1724. fact, though not in form, the sovereignty of this great 

limb of the Mogul empire, from the house of Timeer to 
that of Assiphean, in the person of the first and famous Nizam ui Moolk; self 
constituted, as well by siinnuds from ISIahommed Shah the reigning emperor, 
viceroy, of all the six suiibahdarries south of the Nerbudda, one of the great 
ancient and modern boundaries of proper Hindostan. The wisdom and vigour' 
of this new ruler, were immediately felt in the circar of Cicacoie, by the appoint- 
ment of ilnweer ud dien Khan Gopamovee to the post of aumildar, or controller 
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of that province 5 but we are not to «^trmate the pub^ - 

an able administration of fifteen years succe sivel>, by the cntc^^^ 
roll, under the ^^st constituted Mussulman [ 625 ]^' nominal, 

advantage of a great 

must be taken into consideration , and P ^ ^^^hasing personal attach- 

did not so powerfully mclme them to the interest of ministers 

ments by conferring individual favours, yet It influence of 

and other courtiers present, P „ by themselves, that full 

provincial delegates, perhaps original y „„_„prnpnt for every acciuisition of 
Uit ought .lw>!s to be gtvon to pubhc J , 

pri.... spirt 


S and ™c»iXionally, whatever portion of „ 

Lbaarance of his arbihtry will, left “ JXrt 

the hope of future reversmn. o TfaSining and realizing 

Khan’s progress in reducing to P/°P®; und^ his management, wc 

the full revenue of those districts, so long p whirb a skilful 

SSf tS, ■«»«= "S’!'* 

SaTatC “ Md ~?be ™wor't|' FS^'iS^oE^rS 

Lntemporary, Rustum Khan, who, from 1732, for seven successive year.s, luLd 
wlrti the most ample delegated sway, Rajemundry, with the othci 
southertv^rovinces. There the zemindars, or Indian armors general y had 
availed ^tLmselves of the surrounding distractions of the death ot iLu 
Geer to usurp the rights and feeble authority of their corrupt 
superintendents. To correct these dangerous abuse.s, and restuic the 
legal or necessary forms Of interior administration, were the arduou.s - iv 
assigned to this new zelahdar or provincial governor next in subordinate degrw 
to though on the present occasion, vested in the plenary poweis o a oiij > 
Sd tteTondPct of the man so full, justifies the Ni»m's cho.oo tta «» to 
this day it is held up and considered by the inhoabitents m genua , oU .m 
rvf I'rni'fAtiAn for nccessarv Dolicy, considerate huuuuJt}, ib^e^d 


tnis aav It IS neia uu iinu. m 

example worthy of imitation for necessary policy, considerate 

and universal iustice. At the same time that these zemindars, dettauduyl . 


and universal justice. At the same tune that these zenunaars, ueuaimc y i i. 
public treasury, they squeezed, with the iron-hand of oppression, the mdus. nous 
Lsbandmen Ld manufacturers. The first objects, therefore, of Kustum Kiiii .s 
government, was the total extirpation of such merciless tyrants. limse ttho 

escaped the sword were proclaimed as traitors, and a reward being ofierci or 
their own, with adherents heads, a sufficient number was soon collected, to erect 
two of those shocking pyramidickl ; monuments, called khulla-minar, near eaui 
of the provincial capitals ; for one of which kind, though m a larger scale, the 
cruelty of Nadir Shah is held in Europe, so justly in abhorrence. I be remains 
of one of those singular proofs of Eastern depravity, the cause or effect of the 
most violent despotism, are still to be seen in the neighbourhood of Masiuipatam, 
and might be supposed to serve as a lesson of useful instruction to toe nauvesj. 
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to contrast and revere the lenity of their actual government. But the leeislator 
will assuredly be disappointed who expects to find in Hindostan the operation 
of free enlarged reason and reflection ; and the characteristical traits of the 
people, as sketched by the great I’amerlane, in his celebrated institutions would 
not have been so long and universally admitted by his imperial successors as 
making the true unchangeable features of their subjects, as well as indicating 
the infallible standard of practical rule in politics, if they had not been drawn 
with exact similitude by a superior discerning genius and the hand of a master 
Accordingly, the severe administration of Rustuni Khan, which he now farther 
distinguished, by substituting ameens, supervisors or temporary collectors, in 
the room of the annihilated refractory zemindars, as proverbial for exemplary 
excellence in the circars as that of Jaffier Khan, who devised the famous loath- 
some torture of the by-kunta or paradise, to extort from similar delinquents in 
Bengal the settled revenue of the soubah, collected from the ryots. Still, 
however, the jumma kaumil, or original assessment, continued at an under rate 
on the Khalsah records; and the, benefits derived by the state from superior 
management were always temporary, depending on the personal ability of the 
individual employed, and for the most part flowing in, through the private 
channels of corruption. Mussulman depravity, indolence and ignorance, soon 
made it necessary to recur to the ancient system of finance, through the agency of 
Hindoo farmers in general, who, to remedy the evils of a fluctuating government 
were made to have a_ permanent interest in the soil and general prosperity of 
the country, by certain local privileges which were so invariably continued in 
the same family by successive aumildars, that they were often mistaken by the 
possessors for hereditary rights ; proper always to be enlarged in anarchy, or 
under the authority of natural law, when civil restraints lost all controuling 
influence ; and thus the creation of new zemindars was, in a few years, product- 
ive of fresh disorders under similar circumstances, throughout the whole extent 
of the Northern circars. 

For when these provinces, A.D. 1753, were annexed to the French dominions 
in India, under the nizamut of Salabut Jung, who owed 
A.D. J7S3. his elevation and future support chiefly to the great 

tth _Th . 17 . -1 address and military conduct of the famous Bussy, so 

it . 1 errencii. this able politician and commander, appointed to rule 

the Ceded Territories, found himself under the 
necessity, but (, 626 ] always with true measured civilized humanity, of going 
over the same ground with the best of his Mussulman predecessors in re- 
establishing order, and the indispensable indubitable rights of Eastern 
sovereignty. Zemindars were as usual dismissed from their employments, but 
generally permitted to enjoy, under French sunnuds, their russooins and 
savcnims, or conditional hereditary privileges, amounting to from eight to i 
twelve per cent, on the net revenue collected ; and excepting in the cirOar of 
Chicacole, there are more instances of new creations than total extirpation of 
the necessary officers of government. _ Here indeed the reform was not 
complete, a number of petty Indian superintendents divided the whole province T: 
betwixt them and family ; new internal usurpations, together with multiplied 
abuses, for ever disturbed the tranquillity, while they lessened the receipts ; ■ 
greatly below the dues of the exchequer. 'Hie union or annexation of these i i: 

several possessions under one head, appeared the most elegible system of 
administration, and Vizieram Rauze, the predecessor, not ancestor Of the 
present zemindar of the same name, who then only held the four pergunnahs 
or lesser districts about Vizianagrum, rendered himself the most useful and 
acceptable man to act in the capacity of chief. It is not our province to 
trace the progressive execution of the plan projected ; and we could wish to 
forget such bloody scenes as occurred, in the^ aeguisition of: Bobflee ^ 
it to observe, that success crowned 
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Vizleram to that unrivalled power , “"^y^among'a^ 

representative of his family stiU is ^ ^ J of ijjgher pretensions 

tTond Jhe reach of hk MB»"B,an ^ 

the general belief of modern financiers. _ , suDDorted by the revenue 

recent foreign administration ; the regu ai t p ^ ^ director general himself, 

were to be employed in “ servme and Ae^ fSce his decrees, was almost 
whose presence might frequently court to keep in order and set in 

constantly obliged to reside at Nuam the basis of his 

motion that arbiters of the Deccan. The jumma- 

own grandeur, and made his nation the a doubled in Cicacole and 

bundy or annual settlement, was 

Rajemundry, and „ temporary expedient, the zemindars 

in ihe other provinces. which, J collections, and 

were bound to maintain he o/t,velve thousand infantry, which, 

keep on foot a sebundy corp ^ «oAfxn*n<T the three yearly corps, or 

over and above the ordinary service o P^. ^ ^j.id its tenants, were liable 

enforcing their equal ^--on All 

to be called on for a very small daily allowance to i y establishing a 

this, however, we behave to have been a future prospect of 

more adequate ]umma kaumil, arrived at the equitable medium of rent 

stability was to make progressive, until ^mved ^tbe equ^ ^ 

or taxation that leaves abundance to ■ the necessary means for 

industry; that supplies te .^bh returning increase, through the 

general system of defence, or^^to _ dittuse wim ^e^ enlivening benefits of 
channels of commerce ot other pub ^ indispensable intermediate agents, 

provincial circulation, and after aU. affiyrd ; not hoards of 

lot princely fortunes to feed idleness, or pa^er 

wealth to be . „ou„bt the deadly labour U man in the acquisition ; 

S'^wTth'equal impropriety \mtiraTlergtli thfS^’s conqSd 

Sirrp“.”mm=»ca, »a gLility. Thk ^uld >..» 

l^quitable political result of Mr. Bossy’s scheme of f h f ^ 

allowed to complete it, though the ignorant 

without attending to the other inexhaustib e sources of prmte ''^‘b.jhmh ht 
possessed in commanding the entire ministerial influence of N »mm, do not 
give bis disinterestedness all the credit due in the adjustmen s 
concluded, for the annual revenues of the circars. 

But in April 1759, by the conquest of the fortress of Masulip.itam, that 
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^ comnianding bulwark, the virtual sovereignty of 

A. D. 1759. all the maritime provinces on either side, from the river 

Gondegama to the Chiica lake, was absolutely and 
6th Anarchy. necessarily transferred from the French to the British 

government The gallant officer, however, under whose 
command this new and amazing revolution had been affected, could not 
conceive the possibility of maintaining, under the rule of mercantile establish- 
ment, territorial acquisitions of such vast extent He contented himself, and 
still more fully his employers, in obtaining a formal grant for those districts only, 
which have since constituted the immediate dependencies of the conquered 
capital from Saiabut Jung, the supposed rightful renter of the Deccan set up by 
[ 627 ] Bussy, and left the viceroy in nominal possession of the remainder, lost 
in wonder at the generosity and moderation of the English, though utterly 
incapable from court distractions, or the local circumstances of the country 
itself, thus dismembered from its head, to realize the derelicted boon. In 
consequence of which, for seven succeeding years, the completest anarchy 
recorded in the history of Hindostan, prevailed over all the five greater Northern 
circars. The forms, nay even the remembrance of civil gdvernment, seemed to 
be wholly lost; lords became vassals, renters were called proprietors, and 
aumiidars changed condition with their inferior officers, by accepting zemindarry 
russooms, or yearly acknowledgments to lessen the recorded value and standing 
revenue of the lands In 1761, an unconstitutional reform was attempted under 
the sanction of illegitimate authority. Nizam Ali, the brother of Saiabut Jung, 
the actual viceroy, having some time before usurped the general administration 
of affairs in the Deccan, was so unfortunate in his transaction with the Marhattas, 
as to be obliged to cede for ever to the Peshwa, territories of the yearly value of 
one crore of rupees. The aspiring minister, regarding the consequent enfeebl- 
ed state of the Nizamut rather as the effect of his brother’s weakness and 
unworthiness to rule, than of his own misconduct, began to entertain thoughts of 
the Musnud, and to anticipate the princely honours to which he had already 
been declared apparent heir. In this design, he the more readily yielded his 
inferior charge to a new court faction, which rose on the decline of his own 
popularity, on being permitted to levy contributions from the eastern refractory 
provinces, which were to constitute a fund of corruption to assist him in his 
elevation. At that time, Hussein Aii Cawn acted in the capacity of aumildar in 
the circars. This man had in vain instigated the English government to assert 
its rights ; at the same time he found his authority curtailed in the exercise 
of his office by the protection given to the zemindars. Among numberless 
instances of his kind, one Codant Ram, of Deoracotah, a small but compact 
fruitful and highly cultivated pergunnah, lying 15 miles south of Masulipatam on 
the bajiks of the Kistna, had been invariably assessed in the books of the 
circar of CondapiiletJ, for a revenue of rupees, two lacks nineteen thousand four 
liiiudred and fifty-seven and six annas (2,19 457,6,) ; the gross Mofussil receipts 
exceeded this amount in the sum of sixty thousand rupees which defrayed the 
expense of internal management, such as sebundy, with the russooms and 
.saverams of tla.* zemindar, and other lesser officers of government. Codant 
Ram, a sensible intelligent man, and at this day, without exception,^ the most 
skilful fanner in any of the provinces according to popular estimation, availed 
liimst'ir of llje prevailing distraction, on reinstatement in the zemindarry manage- 
ment from which he had been suspended by the French, to obtain an annual 
diminution of his usual rent on the plea of predatory and other losses sustained 
by the inhabitants of the district, in the period of his .suspension. He was 
swccmdcd by the then chief of Masulipatam, who undoubtedly conceiving him 
aggrieved, interceded so powerfully in his behalf, that for the small additional 
consideration of nine thousand pagodas paid to the aumildar, the zemindarry, in 
tlie first instance, was only rated at forty-eight thousand rupees on the general 
rent-roll, though afterwards increased to 18^000 pagodas, pr seventy-two thousand 
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rucees but with a coiitinuation of the same douceur, oir settling thc jumm^^ 
bundy! In this situation of affairs, curtailedun 1 

All solicited strongly the known ambitious Nizam Ah, who had already . _ 

Hnn The invitation was gladly accepted; nor was the expedition v 

Titles and sunnuds were lavishly bestowed on the zemindars, for paying up 
aierrs of revenue, or attaching them to the personal fortunes of the aiscai ded 
Ssir who was meditating rebellion against his brother, the un media e 
envereisn These fa vours, illegal, unsubstantial in themselves, did not even i 

right, "of Mogol royal., and 

.firmation of ancient grants to new usurping landholders, ever^ 
ncttrMussulraan, and French collector, held and exercised tlie same 
prerogative on their first accession or yearly settlement accounts, and he 
Fees admitted of on such occasions, were no mconsideiable benefit to £il , 
officers of o-overnment j nevertheless the privileges conferred m this peiiod of 
fSon'ircoming from -perior authority, and fonSS ^ 

uostart pretenders, became soon afterwards in such lepute, that toit,uics oi 
?hem were common; twenty rupees could purchase an impression of ihe 

counterfeit seal, and eight annas more might have ahenated half th^ 

of Hindostan, as far as they were, at the disposal of an adroit r ersun 
mutseddyor writer. But now a new revolution was preparing from abimd 
to rectify these glaring absurdities, and substitute constitution.il lule, in t ^ 
room of the most licentious disorders, oppression, and tyrannical anarcliy 
which had actually reduced the Nizam’s receipts from all the provinces noit 
of the Kistna on a medium of five successive years, to ^nie Jung less tiun 
three lacks of rupees annually. FIiis was no othei 
than the grand political change gloriously began ten 
years before, and finally executed in 1766, by the 
7th,— British Rule. immediate achievement or under the auspices of the 

immortal Clive, which increased the British empire, not 
so particularly in the East perhaps, as universally, to its greatest splendor and 
magnitude ; though, at the same time, with respect to the circars,^ it could 
only be considered, as adding territorial possession under written ionns, to 
previous conquered right. Sunnuds, the most ample and legal, were procured 
from, the actual rightful acknowledged emperor of Hindostan, Iransferring 
in perpetuity to the great India Company, the entire, free, and unconditional 
sovereignty of that portion of his hereditary dominions, the present oliject o. 
consideration, and then nominally under the weak factious administration of 
his delegate, or rather the self-constituted viceroy of the Deccan. An army of 
about 3,000 seapoys at once enforced the grant, and terrified the Nizam into 
a solemn confirmation of it by treaty, but with a voluntary acknowledgment on 
the part of the English, which, though of longer duration than originally 
expected, must be allowed sufficiently to support the national claim t<^[ 628 j 
generosity and moderation. An insidious combination and war commenced 
a twelvemonth afterwards, in return for such substantial favour, soon gliaiously 
terminated, however by the battle of Trincomalee, served only to strengifum 
and give permanency to the tenure of these importaiit recent aopaisi lions, with 
rather a diminution of the pecimiary gratuity erroneously called a i\ishcush, or 
tribute paid yearly on certain conditions, to the Soubah, in consequciKC oi the 
former negociation ; nor will it seem a matter of so much surprize, that an 
incumbrance so large, dangerous, and, as it afterwards appeared, so til hesiowed, 
should have at all entered into the original agreement, or that an entire 
permission of it, should not have formed an article of the second, when it h 
considered, that in both .. cases,' concessions the most mortifying, and infinitely 
of greater estimation, were’ obtained in addition, for the nabob of the ('arnatlc, 
the mortal enemy and declared- rival of his superior the Nizam j that a variety 
of other circumstances, and;' political combinations, opposed a more advantageous 
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settlement ; such as, that the sphere of British government in the East was 
but recently enlarged by the acquisition of extensive territory ; that men’s minds, 
formed only to the contracted scale of mercantile policy, were consequently 
unprepared instantaneously to embrace objects so various, complicated, and 
of so vast a scope ; or that, if a few individuals of superior genius could be 
found, who comprehended the theory, yet still experience was wanting, in the 
practise : that on the other hand, the highest and most formidable ideas were 
then entertained of the power, pretensions, and rights of the viceroy of the 
Deccan ; that in proportion as the glare of these, was to vanish from popular 
sight, so the gratuitous tribute it commanded, was to be of that short duration, 
subject to many future contingencies, and, at all events, agreeably to the law 
of nations, as universally understood in the East, as well as to the spirit, and 
not contrary to the letter of subsisting treaties, was absolutely and finally to 
cease on the death or removal of the actual incumbent. Neither is it to be 
wondered, even at this day, after a lapse of full seventeen 
1789. September. years of the most profound tranquillity, abundant pro- 

duce, and commercial benefits, enjoyed, perhaps, for the 
first time for ages past in all the circars, if the East India Company have not as 
yet, entirely entered into their last equivocal and more undoubted proprietory 
rights. Their servants in this country are placed under the most embarrassing, un- 
reasonable circumstances. The pursuit of fortune can be the only private object, 
to suffer probable death, and certain loss of health, in a foreign climate, destitute^ 
of all natural or social pleasures, according to the bent of a tolerably well finished 
European education. Not only the most rigid restraints, formally are opposed 
to the gratification of a ruling desire, originating from a fictitious necessity, but 
likewise, all visible means of subsistence are actually denied ; at the same time 
the temptations of ministerial offers are strong, but not so much in the pride of 
holding these, as in their attendant emoluments. The virtue of the present age 
is weak ; while refinements of the understanding are capable of finding out and 
reconciling evasions of the civil, only obey the more powerful law of natural 
reason. Prejudices are consequently entertained at home, against Indian 
administration in general These create disgust abroad : no incitements are 
held out for industry, improvement, or disinterested conduct The evil becomes 
extreme 5 it is found to be deeply rooted in the original constitution of govern- 
ment ; and if at all to be rectified, it can only be, through the lenient, wise, and 
powerful interposition of the British legislature. The task is begun, with some 
hopes of completion ; yet, if it should appear, in course of a vigorous prosecu- 
tion, that millions have been lost to the public, in lieu of thousands pocketed 
by individuals, it by no means follows, that mere penal laws, rigidly enforced 
by the most virtuous administration in the universe, will prove effectual, when 
due attention is not paid to the local circumstances and craving private interests 
of agents, necessarily, employed at the distance of near half the globe from the 
high controuling power, in large discretionary confidential trusts ; or rather, 
perhaps, according to a former observation, it may happen, that “ should restrict- 
ed laws be written in blood, and Minos himself the judge, unaccompanied by 
** reason, they would be as the dead letter of tyranny, opposed by bold necessity, 
or eluded by the timid craft and villainy of slavery/’ — But to return from this . 
digression, to the subject of our historical detail ; it is necessary to remark, that 
even after the formal cession of the circars, so liberally paid for by the Company, 
their arms had still to subdue, at a great expense, the zemindars of Cicacole 
and Rajemundry, instigated to be refractory through the former weakness and 
present machinations of their rejected Mussulman rulers, while the farming 
landholders of Eilore and Condapillee more readily submitted, under a written 
promise from the military commander, of the continuation of their privileges 
under certain conditions ; which, of course, were never voluntarily to be fulfilled-, 
by a people who, the first time in the tradition of ages, had heard of stipulations 
proposed by conquerors* ^ 
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doth 'the' possession' :of. it j .yet, com- 
granted' ■ tight 'of sovereign^^^ , A 
his .province, granted .to ..Bazalut 
to enable 


■ . . The fate of Guntoor. was. singular ; nor , 
plete ■ the conquered 

Singular {ate of Guntoor. seven years lease of _ _ 

Jung by his brother Salabut Jung, 1 

the former to entertain the party of Frenchmen to be expel 

fViia . T^prran iernoratitlv described by the river .ivistna on 

virtually set aside^the agreement entered into by the latter in i 7 S 9 ) 

SS govSmeS ms just expired at the period of concluding the treaty o 

Hydrated in 1766; and though Nizam Alii, the successor of Sa abut Jun« at 

this time would have considered the extermination of his biothei 

more desirable circumstance than the renewal of ms holdmg, an., 
actually proposed the alternative ; yet, as the 
. advantages of a more formidable natural enemy,_ and left oieat 1 
contingencies, so the farm of Guntoor was continued to nazalet . 

the erroneous description of a jagheer, on c .. 

broken on his part in 1768, and always depencing on 1 g [ ^ enioved 
nleasure of his immediate proprietory superiors, who, at the same time, enj } 

?he most rkhtfuL extensive, and pow^erful sovereignty actually existing m 
Hindoostan. But strange to relate, in 1779, we find the local representatives 
of this mighty government change conditions with a petty vassal, and put them- 
selves on footing with the little proprietor of the circar of Adoni, to obtain 

the rental of Guntoor, that they might have the honour of sub-letting to the 

teirconSS of te Carnatic, thcit emt enfeudator, n.»»b or 

deputy as in propriety he must be called, since there are no treaties, oi 
drLmstances of equality, to authorize his being distinguished as a federate ally, 
“ oSaS °U<S a tScrsal of the aatoal «teot things oonld not have bem 
of tong duration. Ignorant, ambitious, neighbounng rulers, construed a total 
derelirtion of dignity, right, and power, into a conscious in^pacity of governing, 
unless through the vain medium of their own flattered ability and supremacy 
as an earnest of greater acquisitions, the Nizam, in November 1780, seucd 
the province in question, which was noiy ordered to be evacuated by the lisnf^ish 
troops ; and has, from a series of (to him) fortunate circumstances, continued m 
his possession even beyond the period of its final absolute reversion to t le 
Company, on the 5th October 1782, when death put an end to all and singular 
pretensions of Bazalut Jung. 

Government. 

Were we to judge of political events from partial experience, it might be 
concluded on a superficial view of the preceding 
' Despotic form. account of Revolutions, that the system of government 

in the circars has undergone the same variety of change. 
But as limited monarchy and freedom peculiarly distinguish EuropCj so despotism 
and slavery seem to be the universal indelible character, in which nature has 
stamped the state of civil society in Asia ; and if any one local division in mis 
quarter of the globe can be said to bear the first and strongest impression, it is 
undoubtedly Hindostan. From the remotest antiquity, this country has not 
only been subject to the single arbitrary will of native rulers, m patriarchal 
feudatory subordination to one or more superior chiefs, but it hath constantly, 
in whole or in part, been held in a state of double vassalage or tributary 
dependance on foreigners, until its final absolute conquest by the ^Mussulman 
arms at the close of the 13th century. This revolution, indeed, having effected 
the total subversion of the ancient inferior empire of the Hindoos, inlrodpced 
the most violent unnatural tyranny, as being engrafted on a new and sanguinary 
religion. The rights of persons and things universally, as understood in free 
states, had, it is true, at all times concentered in the prince, or flowed from him 
as the focus of royalty, to such of his servile subjects as came within the 
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reflected mys of his temporary benevolence; bu^ at this period, a spirit of 
enthusiastic intolerance made a daring and successful attempt on the divine and 
indefeasible right of mental , Thousands of the Indian '-jouth were 

carried into captivity, chiefly for the purpose of being educated in the slavish 
detested,, principles of Mahommedanism, and ■ death or conversion was the usual 
alternative held out to the mild, though stubborn adherents of the Bodes ; 
grown old under the scriptural rules of Braminical jurisprudence. Yet, even in 
this horrible oppressive state of society, might have been long endured, through 
the extreme passive indifference of^ the conquered, if the evil itself did not 
carry with it in the depravity, licentiousness and mutual disagreement of their 
tyrants, the better seeds of reformation, and prepare the land for that 
memorable change which at length brought the whole empire of Hindostan, 
under the more qualified despotism of the race of Timur. 

Although the small portion of country at present under consideration, 
experienced in a greater or less degree, the effect of 
Qualified ^ by political these various revolutions, and ought still to enjoy the 
maxims. desirable constitutional benefit of the last mentioned, 

yet it will not be expected that we should here trace any 
of the outlines of general administration, even as laid down in the Mogul code ; 
our scope is too limited, for such a design ; and it must be remembered, that 
notwithstanding the more universal political maxims of Tamerlane, deduced 
from his own practice, and recommended to his posterity, have been invariably 
adopted by the best of his imperial successors, and only enlarged, methodized, 
and brought into more extensive use by the celebrated institutions of Akbar ; 
yet every prince or delegate has his own dustoor ul aumil, or special rule oi 
government, sometimes reduced to a form in writing, but for the most part, 
depending on his single capricious will : and that, therefore, to define a system 
of the mildest despotism, would be no less a task, than to analyze the various 
compound of the human mind, in the same man, or discover all the intricate 
mazes of deceit, inconsistency and folly, in the actions of thousands. This is 
properly the province of oriental philosophy, general and particular history. - 
We have to lament that the knowledge to be derived from such sources, should 
be locked up in the difficulties of a foreign language, or confined perhaps to the 
scanty manuscript records of one accessible library, and which is the more to 
be regretted, that some palpably erroneous and dangerous doctrines, subversive 
of one of the first, most essential, and best ascertained principles of Eastern 
legislation, by which the proprietary right of the soil is constitutional, and solely 
vested in the sovereign ruler, should of late have gone forth, and received not 
only the sanction of speculative writers, misled by the misrepresentations of 
ignoi-cpt travellers, or by partial analogous reasoning from an imperfect under- 
standing of fact and local circumstances but also be adopted and strenuously 
urged by men of influence and experimental knowledge, equally eminent for 
ability [630] and integrity ; though it seems evident in this instance, - that a' 
close attention to puWic avocations, or their private pursuits, left them not 
sufficient leisure to investigate or discuss with due consideration, the true theory 
of tiioir own practice, f For that such is the foundation of the revenue system, - 
in all parts of Asia, is not only deducible from the nature and spirit of despotic 
governments, as universally established there, and manifested in a manner, ins 
every page of the genuine particular histories of each country, but absolutely 
ascertained to be so in Hindostan, in form and fact, by written positive laws; 
not indeed declaratory of a right which never was or could not be disputed, non 
otherwise understood than as instituting and enforcing a practical scheme of 
finance over the whole landed property of the empire, and calculated to draw 


* Vide Legislation Onetitale, par Monsr. Anquetil du Perron. Paris iy^8 4to^ 
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the greatest possible rent into the royal treasury, after deduction of the necessary 
expense of agency, and having exercised the highest proprietary authorUy n 
obtaining the legal sources, personal management, and amount of , revenue, 

according to an exact measurement, and proportional assessment of the _ _ , 

on an equitable valuation of the annual territorial produce, to be equally dmd- 
ed between government and its ryots, or the immediate 
neither is it to be expected that we should in this P^f 

gradations of delegated power, the standing forms of office, or ^ 

suoerior agents, however necessary it may seem for the more pufect co 
prLension ofthe relative subordinate administration of the 
deoendirig also on discretionary individual rule. Such information will best be 
coUected from the firmans, sunnuds, or commissions of the respective officers 
employed, connected with an historical detail 

throughout all the various departments of the state. \^e shall therefoie no\ 
confine ourselves, to a cursory view only of those provincial arranpmen 
respecting the civil jurisdiction of the terrpry at P^f 

which occur, in describing in very general terns, the , 

lowest class of arbitrary delegates, beginning with the aimildar as the immediate 

representative of government. 

This officer, though greatly below the degree of the foujedars of the 
Carnatic Payenghaut and Kerpah, held his appointment 
the~orovincial ^ Hbe manner, directly under the soubadar of Hydra- 
delegate ' ' ^ bad, but most commonly by patent, from the universal. 

superior, the Nizam or great ruler of all the six soubahs 
of the Deccan, including the whole peninsula or southern _ promontory p 
Hindostan, from Cape Cormorin in 8o North latitude, to the river Nerbuddah, 
almost under the tropic of Cancer. His local jurisdiction also, when extending 
overall the northern maritime provinces between the Gondegama ana me 
Chilca Lake, was no wise inferior in magnitude or relative importance,^ to that 
of either of his two southerly colleagues, and he was absolutely ^ vested m the 
same undivided plenary powers of zeiahdarry, foujedarry, and shaikdatry, which 
may be defined provincial civil magistracy, military command, and controul ot 
finance ; though with this difference however, in latter times, that he continued 
in fact, as well as in form, subject to a superior ; whereas the others had effected 
or were supported, in a state of virtual independence. 

In the first capacity of Nizam, or ruling magistrate, he was guardian of 
the rights of sovereignty ; prevented or chastised 
His powers-— Civil foreign encroachments and interior disorders j declared 

what should be construed into rebellion or treason, and 
punished such delinquency at discretion. Arbiter in all cases of life and 
death, he presided personally, or by naib or deputy, in the sudder cutcheree 
adawlut, or chief court of justice. The darogha or principal clerk, prepared 
the indictment, summoned the evidences, and went through the forms of 
examination, as directed from the bench. The mufti or molavi, doctors learned 
in the law, expounded the text or numerous orthodox commentaries of the 
Koran ; the cazi, or supreme judge, pronounced the sentence, and the cutwai 
or lieutenant of police, executed it ; but only at the special command of the 
aumiidar. In like manner, this high representative of royalty took cognizance 
of, ultimately, and solely determined, the more consequential civil disputes 
or causes of considerable private property ; but left the decision of such as 
were of little moment or unproductive of heavy fines, and the usual forfeiture 
of one-fourth of the amount litigated claimed by government, to the cazi, who 
was also public notary in the attestation of deeds of grant or eonlrach and 
writings in general Thus the Mussulman code was the universal established 
law of the land in crimes and punishments, and regulated the forms ^ in all 
cases of judicial administration, though the virtual exercise of it depending on 
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the single arbitrary Will of an individual ; and, considering the mixture and 
common depravity of inhabitants, the crafty pusillanimity or inoifeusive bloodless 
disposition of the greater part, the propensity of the stronger few or slaves in 
power, to tyrannize over the weaker and more dependant classes of the people 
it must be confessed_ that a system of jurisprudence summary, severe and 
despotic in the execution, seemed the best calculated to preserve The distant 
feeble supremacy of the prince with the internal tranquillity and order of 
society. But in mere civil cases or pensonal differences, the genuine parsimony 
and bigotted Hindoos seldom if ever, had recourse to a foreign tribunal so 
expensive, uncertain, and violent in its decisions. The simple, amicable mode 
of arbitration by reference to the heads f casts and tribes, to native superiors 
or mutual friends, was universally folio ./ed by those who formed the bulk of 
the community ; and from its convenience, never opposed by their slothful 
proud, selfish rulers, since the commencement of English administration. VVe 
know not on what principles there has been a total suspension of the long- 
established Mussulman law and high court of judicature, without substitutiim 
[631 j others in their room, yet incurring the usual expense of all the requisite 
officers. That no very great public inconvenience hath as yet been experienced 
or made visible from such extraordinary deficiencies, may be a good argument 
to prove the habitually pacific submissive character of the natives, or the strong 
impression of ancient forms of rigorous justice over timid minds ; but will 
scarcely vindicate the continuance of the same negative course of government, 
or indeed recurring to any other than the former, under milder and better 
regulations, unless it be admitted that the experience of ages and reasoning of 
the best statesmen of Hisdostan can be controverted ; that the nature of man 
is changed, and requires not the checks of a legal despotic authority ; or that 
civil society can long exist in a state of judicial anarchy, under the forced 
dominion of a handful of foreigners, removed at the distance of a six months 
voyage from their mother country. 


In the second capacity of Sirdur foiige, or head of the troops, the auniildar 
himself held the principal jagheer or military fief, which 
Military. was denominated tatie or personal, mushroot or 

conditional ; imposing, in either case, an obligation to 
maintain a certain number of cavalry and infantry for the protection of the 
province, and follow the superior’s standard in times of foreign war. In like 
manner, all lesser jageerdars and munsubdars, with their respective quotas of 
sepoys or soldier.s, were iminediately under the command of this provincial nazim, 
who was further vested with the power of making additional temporary levies 
for apparent and useful services, annexed, as usual, to the post of buckshe or 
p.aymaster, which always gives the highest official designation of title to the 
commander in chief of the imperial forces, and places him next to the vizier 
in rank and conseipience. 

But it was chiefly in the tliird capacity of shaikdar, or dewanny delegate, 
that the auniildar exercised the most important funefions 
and FiiMncial. of liis office. This department had always, during the 

vigour of the Mogul government, continued separate 
from the two former, lield by the soubadar and his nawabs, or deputies ; but ofi 
the resolution in favour of Nizam ul Mukk, wa% in the first instance, in fact ■ 
united in his own person, and became so, of course, throughout all the inferior 
gradations of the sovereign authority. The ordering, management, and collec- 
tion of the revenues, the amount, ways and means, and personal agency, in 
raising the supplies, the confirmation of former grants, the suspension of aay, 
provincial sunnuds to new men, were the high powers annexed to the posfcbf fl 
even provincial controller of finance. He was virtually restrained in nothing, 
except alienation of land. Remissions of the annual assessment on an increase i 

of expense, the least encroachment on the more conseqnei|^i 
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the crown, could not be tolerated ; but in the extension of imperial advantages, 
and at all times to authorize it in any shape, the different tedious and complex 
formalities attending the royal or viceroyal approbation, under the seals and 
signatures of all the ministers of state, were indispensably necessary. It is true, 
indeed, that the proper sources of revenue were ascertained by law and custom, 
as also the government share of the yearly territorial produce, whether in kind 
or in specie, and which constituted at least nine-tenths of the public income ; 
but in the latter case, the proportion has only been struck for such lands, as were 
completely valued by measurement and actual rent, and even then, a latitude 
was left for greater exactions, on account of further improvement ; and in all 
cases whatsoever, under the most vigorous administration, the aumildar not only 
could, and generally did, by means of bribery, justify a deviation from any 
standing regulations touching private interests, but with respect to the receipts 
of the treasury, was expressly required by his commission, to increase them as 
much as possible, and by every expedient ingenuity could devise, consistently 
with the political safety, or temporary views of despotism. In this department 
also, the Sudder dewanny adawlut, or principal court of exchequer, was under 
the immediate superintendance of this president of all the other superior 
provincial tribunals, and the nazer, or supervisor, enforced his decrees through 
the agency of the hazary, or commander of a thousand peons, of seduwar or 
head of the jummadar chief, any inferior indefinite number of the sebundy 
fussulla, or revenue troops, entertained everywhere originally on stated 
monthly wages, but latterly, from abuse in certain great allotments of land 
throughout the different pergunnahs, fraudulently sequestered from the drear, 
to increase the private emolument of one or all of the officers employed 
in the collections, who were comprized under the following denominations, 
and divided into two classes ; viz. such of the natives as held their appoint- 
ments, rights, and privileges, by sunnuds from the reigning sovereign, with 
the good-will of the ryots, or such as were merely temporary, more immediately 
dependent on the aumildar. 

Among the former, the Desmook Zemindar Chowdry^ or chief of a district 
consisting of one or more pergunnahs, held the first 
The Desmook. rank or consideration, for he was at once, the agent of 

government, the head farmer, and natural representative 
of the people. This office was originally instituted in 1582, under the name of 
Crory, by the Mogul emperor Akbar, and during the second administrati«»i of 
the famous financier, Tuder, or Toorel Mull. It was intended to remedy those 
necessary evils in despotism, frequent changes of the provincial delegate, and 
the distant remove of the protecting hand of this sovereign representative from 
the helpless indigent peasantry, as well as to reconcile the conquered multitude 
of opposite religious tenets, laws, habits, languages, and characters, to the 
unnatural oppressive dominion of a few intruding Mussulman barbarians; 
therefore the occupant, though holding his grants only during the life and 
pleasure of every succeeding prince, or any of his more powerful deputies, was 
considered as permanent officer, the intermediate agent of government to super- 
intend a certain . portion of the country, ’dress the petty grievances of the 
Hindoo inhabitants, furnish the husbandmen with the necessary advances for 
agriculture, and collect or become responsible for their annua! rent, to the circar 
of state; his nancar, or Persian [632] derivation, or according to the usage, 
Deean saperum, from the Turkish word, with the common Telinga termination~of 

signifying in both cases, a subsistence in bread, or a livelihood being to 
arise from small allotments of land freed from any public incumbrances, and 
conveniently dispersed throughout the district, so as to make his presence 
necessary everywhere,' gave ■ him'' local:' attachment and greater effect to general 
'.■superintendence, .in attending to his own private interest At the same time 
rn^mssmms, customs,: a •commission.' on the gross revenue collected, invariably 
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fixed at 5 per cent, in addition to nearly the like income from his territorial 
property, were supposed to quicken his endeavours in the exercise of the public 
receipt by impmvements, or greate^^ economy in the mofussil or detailed rural 
expenses, and in general, bias his inclination to promote the peaceful prosperity 
of the country. From the first institution of the crory, until the death of 
Alemgeer in 1707, the person employed in that office, properly speaking, was 
the only subject under the crown of Delhi who held any thing a free tenure 
in lands, to the extent of a family subsistence; for such holdi.^^s did not, in 
form, confer hereditary right, yet they were generally continued, except jn cases 
of delinquency, to the posterity of the originaF grantee, who was usually 
chosen, in the progress of Mogul conquest, from among the agents of the 
ejected and former proprietors, or the most experienced farmers and managers 
to be found in the country, Nevertheless, his freehold was but a very inconsidei*' 
able portion of his zemindarry, or territorial jurisdiction, it might justly be 
considered the price of securing a local attachment, influencing the welfare and 
happiness of the inferior inhabitants, in like manner, as his russooms were 
intended to compensate, as well as stimulate, the laudable endeavour of realizing 
the public revenue, when he himself acted on the part of government, as the 
immediate receiver or farmer general of his whole district. But about the period 
we have just mentioned, from the unsubdued state of the more difficult and 
distant parts of the kingdoms of Hydrabad and Bajepoor, then recently formed 
into soubahs or provinces of the Mogul empire, a variety of native landholders, 
either wholly independent, or in different degrees of subordination to the new 
mussulmen conquerors, became first known in Hindostan, and distinguished in 
the records of the khalsah shereefa, or ryot exchequer. Such were all the former 
class, entirely free, the petty rajahs of Malabar, in the southern extremity of the 
peninsula, and those of Rumpa and Bustar, among the high unhealthy ranges 
of mountains which separate the maritime circars, north of the Godaveri from 
the soubah of Berar ; and such were of the latter designation, imperfectly 
reduced, or subject to a certain tribute, the rannies of Bednore, with the rajahs 
of Mysore and Tanjore, which served as barriers to the unconquered countries 
of Malabar, in like manner as the nearest hilly districts of Poleveram, Cottapillee 
and Tottapillee, under the Rhedclewar of Rajemundry, or those of Tarpoor, &c. 
dependant on another branch of the royal family of Orissa settled in Cicacole, 
being only partially subdued, ensured the perfect freedom of the more interior 
mountainous regions of Rumpa and Bustar, ruled by the Coywar and Godd- 
wannah rajahs. In process of time, and during the latter convulsions of the 
empire after the invasion of Nadir Shah, in 1739, not only some of the principal 
Hindoos, Jagheerdars, and farmers general, but even inconsiderable enaumdars 
or charity landholders, hoistcJ the standard of rebellion, and in different pro- 
vinces of Hindostan, under distracted feeble governments, actually acquired a 
greater or lesser degree of independence. All those territorial proprietors there- 
fore, in general, whether free or tributary rajahs, crories, desmooks, or cbowdries, 
acting in their different capacities, or self-dignified with Hindoo titles, Usurping' 
the real property of their Mahomedan masters, or mere feudatory or simple 
pensioners for life, yet claiming, and on the ipse dixit weakly or ignorantly 
acknowledged lawful inheritors of their conditional temporary benefices' were 
ultimately confounded with each other, and classed under the same common 
well known appellation of zemindar or landholder, and from which proceed 
tliose gross mistakes of late occurrence, and doubts entertained, respecting the 
rights and privileges annexed to a patent office, originally and constitutionally of 
Ivlogul creation, under the forms, limitations, and controul already specified. 
But there is not throughout the Northern circars, more than within the rest of 
the wide circle of the British or subordinate allied dominions in India, excepting 
the few instances we have mentioned, a singk individtfal' ot aet of men among the 
native Hindoos, calling themselves, or 'acknowledged, 'laj^aand^smindars, who 
have the smaiest 'Tpretensioh Tn. Torm, 'Or fact,, to an inch of territorial 
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rtv bevond the exteat of their nancars or saverums, or who pan be 
tZVd in any other light, than as mere renters, with stated local privileges, 
S Ji?hL own gold behaviour, and the bounty of the proprietory ords 
‘ soif • unless the English East India Company, ^ the latter capacuy, have, 
the date of their territorial acquisitions in 1765-6, formally alienated or 
erred, which we believe they have not, any of their indubitable, nece^ary, 
ssory rights of Mogul royalty, under the crown and parliament of Great 

The next revenue officer of rank, and of the same class with the desmook, 
^ ‘ though of greater utility, and sometimes of more extensive 

Desnandeah. local jurisdiction, was the desfandeah canonj^oe, or 

- provincial register; this employment, lor the most part 

'ised bv Bramins, is the only one in its nature hereditary, to be found in the 
e system of Mussulman government ; it was an exception to the 
from necessity; but policy, convenience, and universal use, gave to the 

m holding it a greater degree of consideration at court, and in the public 

lation, than could be acquired in virtue of the highest incorporeal rights 
nrivileges. All firman sunnuds, grants of every kind, rules, ordinances, 
lations of interior police, judicial decrees, from each of the three 
ts the jumma kaumil toomar, or original more perfect rent-roll of the laniE 
‘tail serving as a standard and gross valuation, or political calculations of tlie 
me ’and to fix the amount of jageers, as well [ 633 ] as of religious or charitable 
winents • the husiabood, or actual sources of the collections made from_ the 
' * the juffWKX wosscl betuksy^ or annual account of the assessments, leceipts, 
’balances of the country, as settled in behalf of government, with its inter- 
iate agents ; the divisions, measurement, quality, and produce of the lands, 
n^ratiou of villages, farms, husbandmen, manufacturers, or artificers, liable 
ixation • and in general, all donations, arrangements, and circumstances 
'ting real or personal property, but more particularly touching the proprietory 
rest of the state, were necessarily made matters of record m the dufter or 
e of the despandeah or canongoe, as they could only be properly authenti- 
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and immediately dependent on the aumildar himself, in the following order ; 

ist. The vested with inquisitorial and controlling 
Ameen and Mujumadar. powers in general, became security for the rents of the 
district committed to his charge. — 2. lihe sheristadar 
or of official forms or annual adjustments of the revenue, 

though they did not supersede or exonerate the canongoe, found it of advantage, 
and wei-e always permitted, to interfere in scrutinizing his conduct, as well as in 
ascertainiog the actual resources of the country, to satisfy the private enormous 
exactions of corrupt agency, rather than increase inadequate public supplies. 
In the circar of Rajemundry, at the period of the last change in its government, 
one of the most remarkable instances on record, perhaps, occurs in proof of the 
vast individual benefit to be derived with ordinary address and knowledge, 
from the union of the two offices now in contemplation, in the same person, 
under the necessary ignorance of new rulers, — 3. TahseeldarSt or coWtcioxs oi 
different denominations and rank, with their nioherries, or writers of accounts, 
assumed the inferior departments, usually assigned to the muccuddim and 
putwarry, as far as the interest of the state was concerned. 

Thus, then, it appears the aumildar, in his several capacities of zelahtMr, 
foujedar, and shackdar, united in himself almost all the executive powers of 
sovereignty, if not virtually ; the whole legislative authority is exercised under 
despotism, though dependant on the will of a regular gradation of superior 
officers ; yet like them, he was substantially the representative of the prince, 
within the limits of his inferior government, executed a greater variety of trusts 
than constitutionally ought to have fallen to the share of any of them, and were 
in fact the lot of few, and yielded to them in nothing but extent of local 
jurisdiction, with its relative influence. Nevertheless his province, such as 
was in boundary, might justly be termed an independent state in its interior 
administration, hnperium in wiperio^ precariously attached to a distant crown, 
in proportion to the power, the dread, the awe of the reigning sovereign, 
and the virtue of that cltain of delegated authority on which was suspended 
live necessary insulated dependencies of a vast despotic 
sic in orig. empire. But we are of such frail securities of alle- 

giance, as rested merely on the invisible influence of 
fear or opinion ; tlicrc was some immediate personal checks on this lowest 
representative of royalty within the circle of his proper government, and 
these complete the list of all the isidependent officers in succession of rank 
or consec|uence, from the aumildar himself giving to the 
Kiiladar. kilhidar or commandant of either of the principal forts, 

such as Masiilipatam or Condapilla, the second place. 
This important post has been usually held for life, under approved conduct, 
and liie flu'm of temporary sunnuds from the actual ruler. A portion of the 
havillee, or household lands of the circar, vyas set apart for the maintenance 
of the garrison, and repairs of the fortifications, a certain stock of proiyfsipns 
and warlike stores were to be kept up ; the allowance was invariable, unless to 
make up the losses sustained from a siege, no accounts of ordinary expenditure 
were required, and then the jageer or tenure was denominated mushaool, or 
conditional. Wlien the pay of the king'^s troops was, in like manner, included 
in llie grant, it was called Ahsham, and returns of the men were annually 
made to the Men Aiitisty, or grand master of artillery. But when the lands 
adjoining to the fort were held, bella shirrit, or unconditionally, nothing was 
required of the killadar besides simple fealty to the sovereign, and he was in 
all respects independent of intermediate authority. — 3. The Savannah negar, 
or news- writer, -was a political intelligence, or spy upon the conduct of the 
aumildar and all the other officers of government 
Savannah and Wakeh employed on the part of the soubadar, or Nazim, as 
Neger. the Wakeh negar was .. properly a remembrance of 

transactions in the.^j.dewanny [634] department, 
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narticularlv in receipt of revenue; both these officers, mamtam^ a weekly 
rorresDondence openly with their respective principals ; whether at Hydrabad or 
Delhi - they were the instrument which set in motion the great springs of 
despotism, fear and suspicion, and were dreaded by the provincial delegate., 
ov ^Sed bv the vulgar, in proportion to their ability and integrity. ^oi 
were there religious and moral preceptors wanting to curb the suggestions o 

Sfo?S°'!’go"™«>e.,l. pro™ more o.'fes affectol O.J,. in propomo., 
to the vigour of the hands which hold the reins of goveinment. 

REVENUE. 

CONSIPERING only the length of time the British sovereignty has been 
Actnhikhed in the circLs ; the peaceable indisputed possession foi seventeen 
successive years of a country so accessible, oS^the 

rrcitfS t^hfold^^J^^thfinJtiluJL^^^^^^ CeTS^em o a ^ 

■ n^mUdaiv poS and acquired mental endowments in the whole circle of 
sriStific knowledge, of a nature greatly superior to what the Moguls 
could ever boast of in Hinclostan ; that there were apparently such extra- 
ordinary opportunities to gain information in every branch of politics, and 
trace true theory to its source, through the detail of practical expeueiice, it 
ma?seemwonderfuHhat,attM^ ^ known of objects 

of such vast and necessary importance, as the ways and means, mode of 
maSement fn raiLg the public supplies, and actual amount o 
Sven fe collected on behalf of the state, as to encourage any individual 
destitute of official local intelligence through others, cr from self piattu 
to' step forth in the ambitious hope of being able to say nothing new and 
interesting on a subject which at present so deeply engages the atlcntRii 
and Tnqnfsitorial pUers of the nation; to hazard the nnputalion _ of 
nresumption in opposing general belief, founded on the almost concuiring, 
?estironrof expTrffince%f respectable persons, and recorded opnnons 
which may have influenced even a parliamentary decision , and la. tly, t 
incur the certain risque of shame, without any expeettd pnvalo b u. t 
should it appear hereafter, that groundless assertions have been subslitut. d 
for facts and vain speculations imposed on the world, for the more useful 
deductions of true plain reason. 

But to a well informed unprejudiced mind, it vvill cease to be a 
matter wonderful, that so little progress .should have been made in the 
knowledge of Eastern finance, when the rapidity of British conquests, and 
the peculiar circumstances of the Company’s servants m India, are takim 
into consideration; when it is remembered that for many years l.'ack-, 
there hath been a constant fluctuation in the government of our terrilonal 
acquisitions, and that in the struggle for the actual possession ol these, 01 
annexed influence between the crown and proprietary interests, the nqae- 
sentatives of the latter were unable to discriminate by vylioni, or luuk i 
what forms, the rights of sovereignty ought and should continue to oe 
exercised ; that all public accounts of the revenue, and in general, die 
whole political learning of Hindostan, are locked up m tlic intricacies, 
studied ambiguity, and verbose inaccuracy of Persian manuscript writings ; 
that to the ordinary difficulty of acquiring a foreign language, a remark-able 
difference of character in the Asiatic dialects, adds a lurlher obstacle 
to their being learnt by Europeans; that, nevertheless, no adeqiuuo 
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inducements have been held out to encourage a painful, and in itself, generally 
speaking, p _ unprofitable study; yet so necessary to develope the true 
efficient principles of a system of political economy, professedly serving as 
a basis for the conduct of public measures, that among the few indivi- 
duals, who rather from motives of private satisfaction or a natural bent, 
may be said to have misspent their time in Eastern literature, scarcely 
one is to be found who has gone through a course of general original 
history, much less perused, or perhaps ever heard of many of those dry, 
incorrect, and tedious narratives, ' ' ■ ’ . • , . i 

Hindostan in detail, and which, though often mor 
freedom, in instances of the most servile flattery 
bestowed on rulers as well as disgusting 1 • 

ting^^the native deformity, the horrid depravity, oppression. 


which contain the particular annals of 

tifying to the pride f 

or unmeaning praise 
to Christian humanity in exhibi- 
\ XX- — and tyranny 

of Mahomeddans, may yet be of some universal utility in conveying a true 
MiovYiedge of facts more or less important to the interests of mankind, and 
are indispensibly necessary to the public understanding of the past and 
present system of local administration, or forming a new, more intelligent 
one for the future. But when it is known how few, if any, of the Company's 
civil servants in the circars, have been induced to learn the Persian lan- 
guage, either from want of encouragement, or the facility of procuring 
Hindoo interpreters, who, with the knowledge of the English, might be 
supposed capable of transacting the business of the country^ through the 
medium of their native dialects ; that in cohsequence, all original more 
authentic accounts of the revenue, historical detail of management, and 
lights into the settled forms of government, the rights and privileges of 
the prince or people, by a critical examination of treaties, firmauns, 
sunnuds, temporary or hereditary tenures, were absolutely and wholly 
precluded, or of no avail to the superintending agents of finance; that 
further, there was no virtual control over the inferior intermediate native 
officers employed, whose interest it was for the most part to deceive, who 
are endowed with sufficient cunning to second predominant inclinations, 
and who were moreover liable to be imposed on themselves, through 
technical literary ignorance ; and above ail, that on the first [635] 
acquisition of these provinces, necessity perhaps threw the whole executive 
administration, for the three following years, into the hands of an unprinci- 
pled intriguing Mussulman aumildar, formerly in office under the Nizamut, 
in conjunction with an artful intelligent Hindoo, elevated on that occasion 
rather informally, to the high incompatible lucrative trusts of dewan 
public interpreter, and of serishtadar, or actual chief canongoe ; that in 
consecjucnce of a combination so powerful to veil the mysteries of finance, 
or rather the defalcations of immediate agency, under the pretended forms 
of antient practice, continued by the most experienced men, an example 
and routine of management was established, which necessarily shackled 
all future superintendance ; we repeat, when these various circumstaridefe, are . 
known, it may seent more surprizing that so much should have been 
ascertained, and brought to public credit under the head of revenue, than 
that so little should yet be generally understood of ■ affairs enveloped in 
difficulties and obscurity ; at least, equal to their importance. - , / 

As to the pretensions of an individual, a mere sojourner in the country ; 
of his observations as to anything new and interesting, whatever they may 
be, he claims no particular merit from them. The olEce of public minister / . • - 
to the Nizam’s court necessarily requires some knowledge of the Eastern 
language, and the proper discharge of its most ordinary functions, implies a 
general acquaintance with every branch of politics at the same time, a 
private intercourse, founded on a very trilling obligation, with the first 
slalcsinan in point of station and rank in the Deccan, perhaps the greatpt . 
tliat has appeared of high birth in Hindostan during the present age, m 
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universal learning and experienced ability, ^ 

nnrommoh sources of information from an extensive libiaiy, and tne inosi 

Slvf S-hapthe 

shut up with the most cautious jealousy against foreign inquiry. 

Tn TPP-ard to aoprehension of incurring the imputation of presumption 
in refuling^received opinions, however fair they “YividuTl ^concdvS t'ije 

TelLfTo^r.oL oTW m». be 

C SSSttion^ to he tolal ptodoce of the countty.-.d. The »ode 
Citcats propott.onea ,^„u„g^he Jooimabuody, ot tais.ng the annea 

Tst— Nature and supplies of Government.— 3 d. The gioss anmial 

Sources!^ Receipts of the public Treasury ,—4tbly. An account 

of current charges, involving a proposed bclicme of 
future expenditure. 

First It is well known that throughout the whole of Hisdostan, the 
ordinarv mvenue T government is comprised under the two general deiio- 
ordmary revenue o g latter, arising from a variety of imposts 

rfiSv°on personal property, fluctuating and uncertain in its amount ; is 
thprp^re of an unsettled precarious nature, ascertainable only at the close 
therefore of an including almost the whole system 

_ . • . nf taxation in Europe. The mahsoo/, or customs in 

S‘“ " “TimporS, we„ 6x=d by the Mopls at 

C T^er rent from Hindoos, or half that proportion from merchants oi then 
?r,S?««S S toou’ted foreigaets ; but 

Fncrli^b administration, has of course been laid aside, ihe raMdr^j is an 
inland toll, collected at difierent chowkies or stations on the roads Ironi 
nassensers or on account of merchandize, grain, and all the ncccssanes 
life carried to market, and being exacted at an indefamte rate, according 
to the usual indiscretion of zemindars, or other oflicers of government, is 
intolerably burthensome to the lower class of people, without producing 
I Inv aSate benefits to the state. The Fandery, or tax on the shops of 
I wo^rkmen^and retail merchants in tocyns, or, under a different denomination^ 

i on the temporary stalls erected during the fairs held annually at places ol 

Mussulman^ pilgrimage, or Hindoo %yorship, forriied also 
branch of the sair, together with licences to the makers and sclitrs oi 
spirituous liquors, or to the keepers of brothels ; in like manner, m many 
places were included a tax on houses in general, on marriage, on looms, on 
the cloth manufactured ; and the mholorreffa or artificers and raanulacturers, 
continues everywhere a great discouragement to industry. I hcv«<’«, or 
tribute imposed upon the Hindoos or idolaters, was. perhap.s, lor the last 
time collected in the beginning of the present century, by Anweer o Decn, 
the father of the nabob Mahommed Ali, when^ acting as supciiu- 
tendant of this branch of the revenue, in the town of Surat ; but what may 
appear strange, the personal exactions, under the Mussulman government, 
from Indian pilgrims resorting to Jaggernaut, or other famous pagodas, are 
still rigorously enforced by the freest native rulers, successors to the 
tyrannical dominion of Islamism, yet superstitious adherents of braiiiinioal 
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faitli. The ferroay foujedarry, or produce of fines, confiscations, and the 
chaut, or fourth of siuiis litigated in the civil courts, made no inconsiderable ‘ 
part of the variable imcertain sources of public supply ; and to thesemay 
be added within the Northern circars, the profits on salt farms, estimated 
at a lack and a half of rupees, or about two-thirds of the prime cost of 
near ten lacks of rnaiinds, exclusive of half that quantity exported annually 
to Bengal before the late prohibition there, on a medium of 25 rupees 
per 0/0 maiinds, likewise the yearly rent of cocoa nut and palmyra trees in 
the neighbouriiood of the sea ports most frequented by lascars and fishermen, 
and chiefly near the mouths of the Goadaveri ; properly dependant on the 
port of Masulipatam, though sometime since included in the xemindaries of 
Muggletore and Peddapore, and which, at one rupee each tree, may be 
rated at least two lacks at a [ 636 ] half rupees additional, as arising from 
barren unappropriated lands ? yet the total of all these abwabs or imposts 
levied on the general head of sail', either in the circars, or any other part 
of PI indostan, never exceeded one-tenth, and now falls rather short of that 
portion of the stated public income; and they were thought of such little 
account to the state, so oppressive in their nature, for the most part to 
the poor consequently so repugnant to the principles of the established, as 
well as any other system of religion, that the wise and politic Alem Gheer 
the last great emperor of the Hindoostany race of Timoor, abolished, by 
edict, seventy of these several articles of taxation ; though the selfish lenity 
of the prince more than the refractoriness of foujedars and jagheerdars, 
whose fiefs continued to be valued without abatement, according to the 
jumma kaumil, or old standard assessment, which included the recently pro- 
hibited abwabs, together with the future disorders of the empire, virtually 
prevented then and ever since, the carrying into effect the royal mandate, 
left now an historical record, rather of what ought to be done in policy 
and humanity, than at any time could be expected from the equivocal 
benevolence of an Eastern despot. 

It is therefore the 7 nhal, or landed property, the first mentioned general 
distinctive term of revenue, which constitutes the 
Mahl or territorial grand, the permanent, ascertainable pre-existent 

income. source of finance over the whole of H indostan, and 

uideed, all the rest of Asia, under one universal 
rule, perhaps peculiar to this quarter of the world, though admitting of 
many subordinate variations in its several divisions ; and to tliis important 
braiudi, we shall confine our future disquisitions on the subject before us. 
Nutliing can be more erroneous than the public opinion entertained of the 
nature of our territorial income througiiout the British dominions in India. 

In Bengal, whore most progress hath been made in ascertaining the true 
original principles, of the actual system of revenue, il i$ generally consi- 
dcreil under the denomlmition and common idea of a land tax imposed on 
certain classes of native and supposed liereditary proprietors called Zemih** 
dars, from a compound in the Persian language, signifying literall)^, tenants, 
or holders of land# In the Circars, it has acquired the more dignified apella- 
lion of tribute ; and the petty farming landholders from whom it is coB 
Iccted, have been sometimes honoured with the title of feudatory lords,, 
but most commonly mdth that of rajah, or hereditary Hindoo princes. 

It would no very diflkult matter to shew the foundation of these 
iniblakcs, aivJ their influence in determining the opinions of those, who 
have only Europc;nn ideas. To comprehend the state of things in Asia, 
Conveyed in general terms of the English language, seems at once ■•obvious ^ 
and necessary : but it is cjur present task rather to exhibit the truth of a 
different, and what wc conceive to be the only proper definition, of 
Indian revenue ; viz. not a tax of i-5th, as in England, on the proprietory 
income of freehold estaics, far loss a feu-duty, or fixed perpetual quit rent. 


perhaps peculiar 
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on such as are in vassalage, and by toe antient muuary xeuuies auuwu lu 
other parts o£ Europe, but in form and fact, the landlord s proportion 
settled on a medium at one-fourth ; the or of the original 

eross produce of the land, shared with the tenantry, or rather a yearly_ rent, 
variable according’ to the circumstances of the country at the period ot 
adiustment, paid to government, as the sole, legal, Imown territorial pro- 
prietor, as generally understood by the ryots or immediate cultivators o the 
soil through the agency of the most part of a certain class of Hindoos, 
norninated on behalf of the state, with suitable appointments m laud and 
money, to the office of zemindar, or superintendant of a local provincial 
sub-division; and who, collectively, to the greater satisfaction of the people 
as native guardians of the public peace and private rights, _ as_ well as 
receivers, or rather farmers gerieraf of the revenue, relieved their ignorant, 
voluptuous Mussulman rulers from the intricate troublesonie detail of 
internal police, and the management of mofussil collections. 1 hat this was, 
and continues to be, the true nature of the territorial income of the circars, 
under the Company’s or former administrations, can only be fully illustrated 
hv taking a short general review of the original institution and progress on 
Hindoostan of the Mogul system of finance, which is still regarded in tact 
or by legal construction, as the only genuine source and support ot every 
actual established mode of raising the supplies, throughout one and all ot 
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not till 1582, when he received for the second time investiture of the 
vizaret Ashruf Dewan, or post of high treasurer of the empire, that he 
projected his famous scheme of finance, so servilely adopted ’since bv 
succeeding administrations as a model of perfection, and serving as a 
basis for the actual collections in every part of Hindostan, without anv 
variation in the principle, or much increase in the amount of assessment 
to the present time, excepting in the maritime countries, since so pro- 
digiously enriched by an enlarged direct commerce with Europe, or in surh 

other places, as were not then completely subdued ; or of which the value’d 
rent could not with sufficient accuracy be ascertained in the other period of 
this great man’s administration, finally terminated with his life in the year 
1589. The system of political economy which he introduced, and left to 
immortalize his name in future ages embraced the three great objects of 
Eastern government; regulations of finance chiefly for the support of a 
feudal military establishment, through the medium of a gold and silver 
currency ; as best calculated to maintain the power, the dignity, and 
supply the necessary profusion in expense of a despotic prince. ’ 

The ultimate point of perfection, aimed at in the revenue department 
was to form a rent-roll on an actual measurement 
Reba or Jummabundy of the lands, of exactly one-fourth of their full 
Nekdy. annual produce, shared with the husbandmen, to be 

paid into the royal treasury in specie, accord’ing to 
the number of beghas or extent of ground in cultivation, distributed into 
four classes, expressive of the nature of the soil, and to be invariably rated 
by a medium then struck of the real value of the several productions 
throughout the year, as ascertained on the spot : this was called the 
/immalmndy necMy, or money settlement and the farms so rented were 
denominated Ruckhah, an Arabic term, signifying possession held by a 
slavish tenure, though probably introduced in Hindostan, from the mode of 
ancient custom of assessing the country, by the estimated labour of a yoke 
of oxen. But such a scheme of finance was only applicable to and 
intended for, places where circumstances of soil, population, commerce and 
general civilization, admitted of the more improved state of agriculture in 
its yarioLis branches, arising from the superfluities, as well as the necessaries 
cfllife; accordingly, it prevailed chiefly in the soubahs of Delhi Agra' 
Gujerat, and Beliar ; Bengal being at that time, as little known as 
imperfectly reduced, and its climate held in such disrepute, as to imp’ress 
the idea of banishment on the minds of those, who afterw'ards carried 
thither, in multitudes, all the enriching arts of luxury, and acquiesced in 
the propriety of best(_)wing the epithet “Paradise of Regions,” on a place of 
residence, before considered with dread, and resorted to only from necessity. 

In the other provinces, therefore, the public revenue was levied by a 
different rule, teclmically understood under the Hindoo word Buifai 
signifying division, which was better adapted to the scanty resources of an 
indigent ignorant peasantry, deriving their subsistence chiefly from pasture 

lands exempted from taxation,* or who contenting ’ 
Battai, or division of themselves with the luxuriant growth of a single 
the crops. harvest, where two might be produced with a little • ? ; 

aflflitional labour, requird that spur to industry 
given by a judicious increase of the demands of government, and who, as 
yet generally unused to a gold or silver currency, were for the most part, 
obliged to pay their rent in kind. Agreeable to this mode, it was ordained,’ 
that the great natural productions in all sorts of grain and pulse, depen- 
ding on the periodica! mins, and reaped in either of the twp seasons kkereef 


liS^E 




♦ Excepting the trifilrtg tax of three 
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nrrubbi beio? wholly ascertained, estimated on the spot by the mokeem, 

or skilful appointed appraisers, should be equally divided, share arid shrxre 
aliS between govern^nt and its ryots or husbandmen ; nor will such 
appear an inequitable participation, though the expense of »eed,_ with the 

\vhole of the labour, fell on the latter, when we consider the facility of Lh^ 

1 4 r'nifnrp * tlip crencral forty-fold returns of a c]^Liick spontmicous 
rj SoS toi'thi wS t peebiar ad™„l.ges to a Hindoo, of a fro. 
nXounded’ coinmon pasturage. When the like corn and green crops were 
produced or%y the increased toil and charge of watering 

them artificially from wells, public reservoirs, or by means of drams from 
rivers then the s^tate was only to be entitled to one-third proportion, as sole 
proprietor of the soil, of the gross original product; hut with respect to 
Lticles of greater value thus brought forth, such as ophium, sugai can^ 
rine Plantains, mulberry and cotton plants, the share claimed from the 
immediate cultivators, through the agency of zemindars, or 

bv” lenient, wise, beneficent government, varied from one-fouith to one- 
Ptohth of the entire yearly crop, according to the additional expense and 
labour of culture, the length of time required in bringing such productions 
to maturity, and the distance, the hazard, or trouble of carrying them for 
sair Moreover, in countries where this rule of buttai, or division of the 
ordinary and extraordinary harvests between the pnnee and his farming 
subjects^ was established, yet it was always m the option of he latter, as it 

mav be said to have been the terminating ultimate view of the former, as 
landlord ‘when the agriculture was in its improved state of new and vanous 
cuUivation, to commute the_ larger [638] proportions of ren as paid in 
kind for the rebba, or pecuniary assessment of one-fourth, as settled m othei 
Places on a measurement of the lands, together with a medium valuation of 
riieir ’whole and mixed produce annually. _ There were still however, very 
extensive tracts of the Mogul dominion, either totally unexplored, difficult o 
access, or imperfectly subdued, which neither of the foregoing modes, could 
briiw into a general computation of the revenue. These districts were, therefoic, 
estimated according to the best informations possible to be obtained foirthu 
present subject to future alterations ; and thus were completed the foundations 
of that famous original system of finance, _ involved in the Thipwa?- of 
Toorel Mull, intended to sustain the vast fabrick of the Mogul enqiire. 

The means of realizing the new-formed universal rent-roll, were made 
subserviently relative to the support of the imperial 
Two-fold distribution of household, together with the civil and military csUiblish- 
the lands. ments ; the economical reform of which, particularly 

the latter, was the next grand object of the minister’.s 
general plan. Accordingly the whole kingdom, as now assessed, was distributed 
into lands immediately dependant on the h/i{zlsct sJicfccfci^ or royal cxcbe(|uci, 
or such as were assigned over to the greater or lesser officers of government, 
for the maintenance of troops and personal dignitie.s, by a feudal temporary 
tenure, at first called atka,_ then jageer, signifying territorial possessions so 
alienated, at the will and during the precarious favour of a despotic monardi. 
The former division, including the capital town, with its dependant circar, 
-ivi... or province of a soubah, or vice-royalty ; and the 

' Khalsa portion. principal pergunnah or district of all the other circurs, 

under the subordinate rule of nabobs, foiijedars, or 
aumils, constituting together the whole haviUee or household lands of the 
emperor, set apart to defray his personal and court expenses, those of his guards, 
state garrisons, as well as the similar establishments of all his delegate repre- 
sentatives throughout the empire, including also in general, everywhere the 
richest and best ascertained portion of the country, was, besides its geographical 
juridical subdivisions, parcelled out into others, depending on the amount of 
revenue, being one crore of daums, or two and a half lack of rupees per annum ; 




these were denominated Chucklas ; and the immediate superintendance, 
internal management and collectorship of each, were conferred on the wealthiest 
most skilful trusty Hindoo fiirmers which could be found in the district, with an 
allowance of 5 per cent, on the net receipts of the treasury from their collections^ 
in addition to small freehold possessions in land for family subsistence, already 
described under the appellation Nancar saverum ; and the officers thus 
employed, were at first distinguished by the name of afterwards more 

familiarly know as though the ori^^^ is still made use 

of in all the Mussulman capitals, but with a total change in the nature and 
forms of the public charge from w^hence derived. 

The other grand division of the country, assigned over at the new viiluation 
to the several military commanders, the maintenance 
^ of their respective troops, included, for the most part, 

subdivided into the least productive unsettled districts with a view to 

further improvement, and more perfect subjection, 
under the advantages of a local, joined to the vigour of a species of feudal 
administration. The lands thus distributed in all the twelve soubahs of the 
empire, as best calculated for the purposes of finance, as well as to insure the 
stability of recent conquests, under an unnatural foreign yoke, though generally 
distinguished by the Arabic term Atka, or the synonymous Persian word, jageer, 
yet received varioUvS, more particular denominations from the nature of the 
different tenures on which they were held. According 
Military tenures. to the more precise and proper signification of the 

Foujedarry. general term for such possessions, nothing more was 

understood than a simple allotment of an extensive 
territory, with its jurisdiction and revenue, to a foujedar, or military commander 
for a limited or indefinite period, under an express obligation of maintaining a 
certain body of troops to attend the king in person, or any of his lieutenants in 
the field. Such were in modern times, foujedarries of Kerpah, and the Car- 
natic Fayeiighaut dependant on the soubah of Hydrabad ; but the lesser grant 
of Tyculy most commonly confined to a single circar, 
Tyculaiid, was considered of a more permanent nature, and be- 

sides the expense of a standing force, was sometimes, 
as Kiirnool in the beginning of the present century, burthened with particular 
services, or a small quit rent. The Sycurghal again, 
.Sycurghal. was an assignment usually for life, on certain lands for 

the whole or part of their assessed revenue, without 
any local jurisdiction, similar to that bestowed on Lord Clive in the Company’s 
^emindarry of Calcutta, which though denomin.ated billa sherit, or an uncondi- 
tional fief, answers exactly to the zatee or personal jageer of the moderns, in 
like manner as the preceding tenure of Tycul, being also of Mogul or Turkish 
derivation, corresponds with that now in use under the terms mushroot, or 
conditional, and aksham sepahy, or military jageers appropriated either for the 
support of garrisons or provincial troops. Under the division of assigned 
country, were also classed, those petty alienations, consisting of a few beghas of 

ground niade^over by the prince, in the manner.of. a religious, charitable,, or gra- 

tuitous donation for the maintenance of individuals, singly or in community, thus 
an Ayma was granted to professors of learning, and the 
Civil grants of Ayma. Mussulman faith, as well as to public foundations or 
seminaries, such as Gopaman in the soubah of Oude, 
Enaums; and and Pundua in Bengal. Enaums were the meanest 

and more general gifts of land as bestowed on mendi- 
cants, whether Hindoo or Mahommeddan, the common singers, braralns, likewise ^ 
on zemindars under the more particular denomination of Nancar, or means of sub:'' 
sistence, though the arrogance of some of the usurping rulers of the present .age, I 
has imposed the same word, as descriptive of the ^ ;; 
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on the ignorance in such matters of form of those who 

to command the greatest real favours f hut ^n alfumg ha, according [63 9| to the 
literal signification of the two Arabic terms of which this technical one, is com- 
posed, conveyed gratuitously from the sovereign to a few of the most favoured of 

his servants, a small heritable grant of territorial property, perhaps then, and 

since, the only one of the kind in the whole system of Mussulman jurisprudence. 
Sometimes the same jageerdar held all the principal^ 

the limits of his atka, or more extensive jurisdiction, the other was contrary 
to Eastern policy ; as in those days, the Nabob ZufFer ul Dowlah enjoyed in hi^s 
turrefdarry or division of the Nizam’s dominions, the tycul of the circars ot 
Commamet and Worangole, the of many lesser 

with altumgha of NiermuL Nor were such holdings, entirely confined to 
Mahommedan ameers; for we find even in Akbar’s reign, 

Hindoo rajahs of Mauvar and lacpour, after ^ being conquered, and _whoiiy 
deprived of their antient possessions among the hills of Agmere, received them^ 
back, as military fiefs, subject to the new regulations of the Mogul > 

and when the same princes were afterwards so far humbled, as to submit to the 
mortifying, though intended conciliatory requisition of the emperor, to send 
their daughters to the royal haram to be espoused under a rule the most 
repugnant to their natural principles, their assigned territories were enlarged 
beyond the usual extent of the most considerable jageers. 

It must further be remembered, that one and all of the superior and lesser 
tenures which we have enumerated, could only legally and formally be obtained, 
directly from the sovereign ruler, under his proper seal and signature, though often 
through the recommendation of ministers or favourites ; and therefore, wnen^ in 
later times of actual usurpation, yet outward respect for the old imperial ^'^ghts, 
any self-created soubahdar, in imitation of the lord 

paramount, conferred such feudal possessions on the 

individual verant in, and claiming rank with conse- 
of quence from the antient forms of Mogul royalty, the 
grant could only be received under the base tenure of 
Toahhedy, a contract, or Ejarah, a farm for years; 
thus, in the nizamut of Salabut Jung, when the circar of Guntoor was made over 
to his brother, Bazalet Jung, who also derived his honours and viceroyalty of 
Betijapour nominally from the crown of Delhi, as the common source of 
legitimate authority or grandeur, the transfer was made in the manner of a lease, 
which having just expired at the period of the ^ Cornpany’s taking possession ^ of 
the other circars, was continued by treaty with Nizam All, on the same footing 
of occupancy during the life of the incumbent, under the denomination of a 
jageer ; moreover, it is to be understood of the division of akta, or alienated 
lands in general, as well as of that portion of the empire ^ immediately dependant 
on the khalsa, that the inferior mofussil administration, in matters simply of 
interior police, or affecting the public revenue, was, with a few exceptions, vested 
universally in Hindoo zemindars, talookdars, mocciid- 
Zemindarry or Finace. dims, and the lesser ryots or peasantry, soiuetimes acting 
in a chain of subordination to each other in the rank we 
have placed them, sometimes separately ; and there are instances where rights, 
jurisdictions, and privileges, annexed to the higher of all these subsidiary official 
distinctions, expressive of a landholding or tenancy in the soil, were united in 
the same persons, in like manner as hath been remarked, with respect to the 
lordly feudal tenures of the Mogul ameers, the forms of which may have given 
rise to analogous ideas in the management of the finances. Accordingly we 
find, in the zemindarry granted to the Company of the lands about Calcutta, 

® Vide the Nizam’s Sunnuds fto the East India Company, for the Sovereignty of the 
Northern circars, in conformity to the tenor of Moguls’ firmaun. 


sic in orig. 
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investiture given not only under the general more comprehensive, but also under 
the special subordinate ones of chowdtahy talookdarry 
Choudrahy. the one more particularly signifying in the Hindoo 

. language, an inferior civil jurisdiction ; the latter in the 

Arabic or Persian, a dependant tenement on farm, usually assessed in Hindostan 
at a fixed annual rent. ’ 

But though Toorel Mull, by these regulations, ascertained the legal sources, 
together with the amount of revenue proportioned to the gross yearly produce of 
the country, and made the means of collection subservient to another object of 
government, which was the support of a feudal military establishment ; yet a gold 
and silver currency was still wanting to facilitate the 
Regulations of coinage, operation of either department, involving the receipts 
or disbursements of the royal treasury. Strange as it 
may appear, before this period, the only coin in common use, in the supposed 
rich commercial empire of_ Hindostan, was on copper, under the nomination 
of pull, siah, or teloos, sixteen of which were reckoned equal to a tunka of base 
silver j these were sometimes struck, but solely for the king’s use, in making the 
usual presents to foreign ambassadors, rewarding singers, or the particular services 
of any of his nobles. Trade must therefore have been carried on, chiefly by barter, 
the rents for the most part paid in kind, or subject to the same tedious details 
which might have been found less inexpedient, in the issues of money for 
defraying the public expenses. To remedy such inconveniences, and enlarge 
the circulation of specie a new coin of the finer metals was introduced, and from 
thenceforth gold mohurs, each ii masheh weight, worth 2 sicca rupees of ii^ 
masheh, or about 7 dwts. ii grains, pure silver, each of these to be valued at 
40 dawns or teloos of copper, every one of which to weigh agreeable to the 
former standard, 2 1 masheh, were substituted as the universal medium of 
exchange in all financial accounts and pecuniary transactions of the state. 
These different arrangements considered, severally or as relative to the simple 
object of revenue, comprehended the whole scope of that system of political 
economy, as celebrated among the wise institutions of Akbar, as being the most 
equitable and perfect for the government of a foreign conquest, and still consti- 
tuting, after a lapse of 200 years, the ground work of the actual legislation of 
finance throughout the whole of Hindostan, or esteemed the best model to be 
adopted in future. 

In the Deccan, although considerable progress had been made by the 
Mogul arms, in the reduction of the four nearer soubahs, from the very begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century ; it was not until the year 1654, in the reign of 
Shah Jehan, and under the auspices of Moorshed [ 640 ] Kooli Khan, then 
dewan of these southern countries, that Toorel Mull’s regulations were there 
introduced, and became thenceforward the standing immutable law of the land. 
The original scheme was so servilely copied on this occasion, that the only 
difference lieth in some nominal distinctions, which are however worthy of 
notice, to prevent mistakes, in tracing the genuine source of the revenue system 
established in this great limb of the Mogul empire. The Persian terms, 
dustoor id aumil, applied to the first institutions, are changed for the Hindoo 
word, deharah, of the same signification, to express the ordinations promulgated 
for the government of the Deccan jumma kuumil, complete or more perfect 
assessment, is substituted for the assil foomar jumma, of proper Hindostan 5 
baghat, or gardening, is applied to the finer more laborious culture depending on 
the artificial supply of water ; and the provincial dialect of the South afforded 
the personal titles, desmook, chief of a district, or despandeah, its bramin, 
recorder, and accomptant, instead of the more universal ones of zemindar or 
crory, and canongoe, or public register. A silver and gold currency has been . 
already long established among the Decanee Hindoos. This advantage, perhaps, 
was derived from the early e.xlensive intercourse in trade, between that people 
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and the Persians, or more recently the Arabians, to whom the of a national 
coin had been known, near a thousand years before : but whether it was 
borrowed from others, or originated in the country, it had 
inconvenient under the preceding Mussulman governments, to utteuipt 

innwations, knd this may be the reason why ° 

coinage was left out in his system, as revived by Mooish^d Ivooli knaii. 

But it hath been already observed, it was not before the year ^ < 5 S 7, that 
the Northern circars, forming part of the soubaa of 
in the Hydrabad, fell under the Mogul yoke. It doth not 
Noithern Circars 1687. appear that any alteration, either in the amount of rent, 
or mode of assessing these districts, was introduced at 
the period of this revolution ; the old valuation, or standard of revenue, as 
axed we have reason to believe, on the first establishment of the Kootul Shahy,^ 
was transferred to the imperial rent-roll of Alemgeer, and the rule of battair, 01 
equal division of the crop between government and its ryots, is continued 
exclusively and universally down to the present tune, except m places where 
the unnatLal, unrestrained oppression of zemindars, has increased the 
demanded in behalf of the public, from the peasantry, solely for private 
advantage. This simple mode of rating lands for half their ^ >jarly pioducc, 
is derived from the remotest antiquity m different parts of Hmdostan, and still 
invariably prevails in such countries as were left unsubdued by the Mahom- 
medans like Tanjore, where the antient Indian forms of administration are for 
the most part preserved entire ; it will not, therefore, be thought extraoidinary, 
that the same custom should thus be the ground^work of one system of finance, 
and enter largely into the formation of another, established under two 
cotemporary or successive dynasties of foreign princes, obliged to conform, 
through ignorance, policy, or necessity, to the former usage of the same 
unconquered people. Such, however, is the fact ; either the circars were 
subject in the reign of the Hootul Shahy, to similar regulations as had been 
instituted by Toorel Mull, or his copyist, in the Decan, for the management of 
the Mogul revenue, or when they were annexed to the crown of Delhi, they 
necessarily and immediately fell under the general laws of the empire, which, 
to this day, authoritatively ascertain the nature and sources of the public supphp 
to be conformable to the definition which we have endeavoured to support m 
discussing this first general head of the subject of present consideration. 

Second. The mode of settling the jummabundy by annual agreements, is 
derived from the highest antiquity in all parts of 
2d,— Mode of Settle- Hindostan ; and arises necessarily from the local cir- 
ment. cumstances of the country, joined to the character of 

its inhabitants. The frequency of revolutions in 
government j variations in the state of population, from the too often expe- 
rienced calamities of war, pestilence, or famine, and perpetual changes in the 
produce of agriculture occasioned by . inundations, drought, or any irrcjgularity 
of the seasons, must influence inevitably a periodical valuation of the lands ; 
while the poverty of a people of the fewest possible wants, where nature is 
most profuse in yielding all the necessaries of life, their factitious simplicity in 
diet under the severest rules of a stubborn faith, which still further reduces the 
prices of labour, and encreases of course the indigence of the peasantry, added 
to the policy of keeping poor the zemindars or intermediate agents of the state, 
whose sole use in society is confined to the exercise of their civil employments ; 
who are taught through the superstition or chicanery of their priests, to consider 
the concealment of wealth, as the first of religious duties ; whose fortunes, 
therefore, could not be brought into circulation, unless in the execution of 
schemes of ambition, either by direct treason or corruption for the destruclioii 
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of that government, from which they derive their political existence. While 
we repeat the universal irremediable poverty of such a people, partially and 
very moderately favoured by commercial benefits, passive in their natures, 
unindustrious from circumstances of situation or the charms of a pastoral life] 
which eludes contribution for the support of civil society, renders a yearly 
settlement of the revenue, how^ever inconvenient it may be, in extensive 
dominions ruled by a few individuals, unavoidable, and highly expedient, as 
the shortest term that can be prescribed. The only 
Expediency of an annua! source of Indian wealth in general, excepting the 
settlement. confined, though daily increasing trade with Europe, 

exclusively enjoyed within the circle of the British 
possessions, is territorial property, of which the value is low, in proportion 
as the natural fertility of the soil and general influence of climate, are greater 
than in other countries ; but local circumstances originating in the religion, 
government, genius and habits of the natives, depreciate so far this single 
revolving [ 641 ] fund of riches, that even indigenous states, deriving from it 
alone their means of support, have been forced to exclude intermediate 
property. Interests found so essential to freedom and individual civil prosperity, 
in places where these effects are supposed so promote the welfare of society, or 
increase the portion of human felicity ; and instead of raising the public supplies 
by an European system of taxation, were necessitated to claim the landlord's 
proportion of the yearly harvests, and enter into all the troublesome detail of 
immediate interior management, on the variable foundations of a temporary 
settlement of territorial rent. Foreign rulers, possessing by the violent right of 
conquest and country under such ^ circumstances, and whose wants are not 
limited to the simple exigencies of internal defence, but relative to the vast 
complex operations of a distant mighty empire, involving an universal system 
of politics, and the very reverse of Hindostan in opulence, power, civilization, 
or particular interests, may find themselves compelled, as lords of the land, to 
exact a larger share of its yearly produce from the tenantry ; but it is impossible 
they can relax in the established demands of their predecessors, or substitute 
any other adequate source of revenue, without supposing an alteration in the 
state of affairs, greatly beyond the perception of human foresight. The stock 
of existing productive wealth, together with the public supplies derived from it, 
depending on and being thus limited to the pecuniary returns of a single 
revolution of the harvest seasons, all operations in finance must have the same 
temporary bounds, subject to general principles reduced into a system, of which 
the superior excellence will rest, on the ejfficiency of mutual checks on personal 
agency or simplification of forms, accounts, and interior management Having 
already described the functions and relative powers of the different officers of 
Mogul government within the circars, to determine the important question which 
now arises from the subject before us, the next progressive enquiry leads to a 
short recital of the established mode of proceeding, in fixing and realizing the 
Juffimabuody, or annual assessment of the lands. • 

The Fussiiee or harvest year in the soubah of Hydrabad, to the north of 
the Kistnah, and in the drear of Guntoor to the 
Fossilee year. south, commences on the 25th September, and is of 

course solar, though founded on a lunar epoch through 
Mussulman bigotry or ignorance. From the time of Akbar, it had been 
customary forcibly to introduce the Hegirah, wherever the Mogul arms could 
command a tributary acknowledgment of superiority, without reflecting, perhaps, 
on tlie almost immediate deviation of style which must ensue from the necessity 
of computing time agreeable to the invariable periods of the seasons... 
Accordingly, when Shah Jehan, in the year 1045 of the Mahommedan era, 
enforced the reading of the khotbali in his own name throughout the dominions 
of Abdullah Kootub Shah, that lunar period was fchen;e$tabE$hedj:'‘ta^ 

I* if-, t"? ' 




been since continued by solar calculation, a difference of near five years has 
already arisen between the tvvo methods of reckoning, so that the beginning of 
the present Fussilee 1x93, falls in the loth month of the Hegirah 1197, or 
corresponds with the autumnnl equinox A. D. 1783, from whence is to be 
dated the eighteenth annual settlement of the revenue, supposed to be conclud- 
ed agreeable to the ancient and usual forms, until others are established in 
their room under the Company's administration. Previous to this period, and 
generally at the setting in of the rains in June, a cowle or assurance of being 
continued another year in the collection of the public rents, is sent to the 
zemindars, as head farmers, to secure their influence in promoting and quicken- 
ing the ordinary process of calculation. It seems impossible for government to 
enter into a minuter detail of management, than through the immediate agency 
of these native officers. To obviate such a difficulty, was one of the chief 
ends proposed by their original appointment, or from the confirmation ^ of 
successive rules, of local rights and privileges, which so eminently distinguish 
them among the lower class of peasantry, and raise them so near the level of 
the landholders of other countries, as it will be found now, or whenever it is 
thought necessary to discuss the merits of the actual system, to be the only 
good purpose answered by adopting so much of the Mogul policy, notwithstand- 
ing the practice which hath so long prevailed of letting out to temporary 
farmers, those lands denominated Havillee, and 
Preparatory account supposed to comprehend the whole rightful territory 

appertaining to the state. However this may be at 
Tookhemrezi. seed-time, the koolcurnies or village accountants are, 

in the next place, directed to ascertain the quantity of 
ground in tillage, with either the real amount or estimate of the grain sown, 
and which Tookhemrezi they do with a minute exactness, though rather in the 
view of preventing any fallacious representation for claims of remission, on the 
plea of casualties, than to value the future harvest. This grand preparatory 
operation is performed in consequence of another special writ to the same 
inferior officers, distinguished in Tel inga by the word 
Anchumna, Anckupma, which seems to he B, corruption of two 

Persian adverbs, signifying there" is" ‘‘ so" ** much 
but in proper Hindostan it is better understood by the Arabic term koot, 
applied to ripened corn, when about the month of November such valuation is 
ordered to be made of the two great crops in the ground, constituting the 
khereef and rubbi harvests. 

At this important crisis, the zemindars, when most impatient to reap the 
fruits of their industry or ambitious, care, are summoned to renew their 
agreements with government. It is a mistaken notion that the business of the 
season must be impeded, by the absence of these people ; the very reverse, is 
oftener the case ; they are for the most part all over Hindostan, and in the 
circars, with the exception of one or two individuals, wholly incapable of trans- 
acting affairs of such magnitude, as of late years have been left to their 
management, and are therefore in a state of tutelage to some crafty, designing, 
inferior agents, who forward their own selfish views, or maintain their conse- 
quence by feeding the vanity of their ignorant employers with ideas of princely 
grandeur, and too frequently with schemes of independence, under the presumed 
inability or negligence of any ruling administration, [ 642 ] added to the 
certainty of incurring no responsibility while they hold no ostensible office 
and are personally unknown ; accordingly the zemindaries, of women and of 
minors, have always been found the best regulated internally, and the most 
profitable to the public, simply because the agency is united with responsibility 
in the same individuals, who are subject to controiii in proportion to the 
inferiority of their pretensions, and who moreover, from the general depravity 
of manners in Hindostan, may be emulous of recommending themselves to the 
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favour of govermTae^^^^ sinister view of being continued in the manage- 
ment to the with the end perhaps to the utter exclusion of 

their former principals. Whether then a jummabundy be concluded on the 
spot, or elsewhere by the removal of zemindars to any indefinite distance 
from their respec^ve residences, exclusive of the small personal expense, which 
It IS ^possible for Hindoos to incur beyond the hire of a pageant retinue the 
mock resemblance of an army only when capacity fails in sending' the 
ever constant mclination to command, and intimidate with the reality is a 
matter of very little consequence to popular interests, and those of the prince 
cm only be affected more or less in proportion to the degree of intelligence 
vigour or probity, with which his delegates are now supposed to proceed, in 

thus bringing the revenue settlement to a close. 

_ _ All the superior officers of government, and more especially the despan- 
deahs, being assembled m the dewanny cutcherry, the first most imporLnt 
indispensable account called for by the aumildar or president, is the jumma 
Laumil, or complete assessment of the Deccan. The principles on which this 
original rent-ron, to give a more precise idea of it, was formed, have already 
been explained, as in like manner have its intended uses, which were in the 
beginning to regulate the two grand dm^^^ of the country, in khalsa and 
jageer lands by ascertaining the gross value of either, for the immediate purposes 
of finance or political arithmetic, and ultimately, by gradual systematical 
pi ogress, m estimating accurately the full dues of the exchequer, as proportioned 
to the whole amount of territorial produce, to form an invariable standard of 
mvenue, which should be at once an effectual check on the most corrupt 
intemediate agency, as well to prevent public defalcations, as any encroachment 
on the private rights of the ryots. But such progressive improvement was 
contrary to the genious of Eastern governments, and never could be effected 
under the rule of arbitrary distant delegation ; nevertheless, the ancient rental 
of the kootiib Shahy, incorporated with the jumma kaumil near a century since, 
impeuect as it is wlien compared to the present circumstances of the country 
IS yet absolutely necessary in the formation of a settlement in the circars 
particularly to the South of the Godaveri, as exhibiting the only authoritative 
account extant and in use, made from an actual survey of the local sub-divisions 
number of villages, quantity of ground in or capable of cultivation, together 
with the estimated territorial produce in money, according to the established 
rule of Buttai. ^ 

To remedy the defects of this antiquated rent-roll, the despandeahs are 
called upon for the hustabood jumma, or compara- 
Hustabood. tive account of the former and actual sources of 

t T • shewing the total increased valuation of the 

ands, whether real, by improvements, or fictitious, by a reduction in the price 
ot specie, the^ variations produced by casualties in the state of the country 
new appropriations or extinction of jageers, affecting more or less the khalsa 

amount of new imposts, such as the 
Mai hat ta Chout established m the same places, less frequently from the 
yianny of rulers,^ than the fraudulent practices of zemindarsj^ in withholding 
their stated collections made in behalf of government. Had the profits arising 
horn such contingent sources of supply, in a long series of yearly agreements, 
been applied as originally intended to accumulate or really complete the standing 

thev Chout, or fourth demanded by the people from countries to which 

thc> cuiud their predatory empire, in imitation of the Rebba of the Mop-uls wns 

government from their Jageerdars, to indemnify the 
pub.ie for real or pn-tended exactions, paid in gross, and at once to the Marhattahs, in^lieu 
^ n tax on the revenue as in the Soubah of HydrabadAwhere the Nizam 

assesses all his Jageerdars for the full chout of their territorial income/ though the whole sum 
stipubted to be paid to the Marhattas annually on this accnnnt .fnr fK*. 
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rent-roll, which fell so short of perfection, under the delusive Persain epithet 
of Kaumil, little now would remain to be learnt on the subject of Indian 
finance; and the business of settlement being reduced almost to a simple 
form, might, without any material prejudice, be transacted in Leadenhall-street, 
as well as at Masulipatam, through the superior agency of English collectors, 
under suitable appointments and regulations. But here lay the grand defect 
of Mussulman administration; deeply rooted in the constitution of unchecked 
violent despotism, and in the singular depraved natures of the native inhabitants 
of Hindostan, the knowledge derived from the hustabood was generally perverted 
to selfish purposes, and in consideration of nuzzerannah, or present, greater_ or 
smaller in proportion to the intelligence or power of the aumildars, comparative- 
ly with the value of the returning favour, remained in petto, the future 
productive source of private benefit. 

In compliance however, to the customary forms the zemindar is now 

to product the Dotii bundobusiy QT an account 
Doul Bundobust. of his particular agreements with inferior farmers of the 

. district, attested by the canongoes. This sub-rent-roll 
should be the counterpart, or rather a verification of the halhackcui, or present 
srate of revenue, as exhibited in the hustabood formed from the actual 
subordinate settlements of the current year or collections of the last for the 
whole zemindarry, inclusive of khalsa and alienated lands ; and which, with the 
tookhemrezi or account of seed sown, the koot, the hustabood, and jumma 
kaumil, might be supposed sufficient toascertainthegrossreceipts orgovem- 
menfs share of the full produce [643] of the country, were it not for the 
baleful influence of Mahommedan administration, in corrupting the whole chain 
of intermediate agency, and invalidating the necessary checks on the universal 
moral depravity of the natives. Kharidge jumma^ ox territorial appro- 

priations in jageer, altumga, and charitable donations to Bramins, &c., with 
the khurcha moftissili or expense of interior management, were still wanting to 
form the veek khus, or net jummabundy of the rents actually to be paid into 
the public treasury ; the former of these accounts would, since the coniraence- 
ment of British rule in the circars, be reduced to a very small compass, if such 
enormous fraudulent sequestrations as of late years 
Kharidge Jumma. have taken place by the collusion of zemindars and 

despandeahs, were, as in right they ought, to be 
resumed ; and the latter, including the russooms and savarums of the superior 
native officers, with the petty allowances to the chakeran or inferior servants, 
was little more than a simple memorandum of about 14 per cent, to be deducted 
from the amount of their actual collections, though the prodigious defalcations 
of modern times, particularly under the new, dangerous, and unwarrantable 
article of sebundy, when allowed to the zemindars, in derogation of the prince's 
most essential exclusive right to command and pay the whole armed force of 
the country, will be found to make this account of charges the most voluminous 
and important to be examined, as stating, literally and truly, the sinking fund of 
near one-half the stipulated known dues of the public exchequer, perverted in 
the application to the intended destruction of, instead of relief to, that stale 
within which it is annually formed. 

On a short review of these various materials for forming an adequate 
jummabundy, and which, though more hidden or dissipated, must still exist, and 
may be found as well under an English government, as that of a French, or 
Moorish, the work might be supposed quickly terminated, with no less justness 
than facility. but whether. fro.m -.the innate chicanery of the people, or that a 
p.rop.ensity to evasion:. was the necessary consequence of undue exactions under 
the tyranny of one administration, or received encouragement from the 
insufficiency of public demands through the ignorance of another ; it generally 
. happened that the zemindars, .by various concealed arts and specious pretences, 
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retarded the conclusion of the settlement a whole month, in adopting the usual 
cant of farmers of being over-rated in their rents, and never failing to ur^e a 
diminution, however low the assessment tnight be proposed, when once it “fell 

sJ’ort of *^^6 equitable medium due ; and so betrayed a 

Concluding forms. ,,ant of knowledge in the agent of government, respect^ 

mg the value of the territory now to let If in the 
meantime the proper season for reaping the harvest was likely to expire, then the 
I>um3a/a/^ JDerm, or ultimate order to that effect wa^^ 
Dumbalah Deron. issued to the ryots ; but if, while without prejudice the 

* 4 Vi 1 permitted to lie on the ground the 

zemindars could not be brought to an agreement, then the only alternative left 
was to sus|3end their authority, and to depute aumeens tahsildars, being the 
proper and more immediate officers of the state, to supply the vacancies in the 
mmute interior of the collections. It was on such extraordinary 

occasions that the benefit, the political expediency, was best understood of 
training up ill the knowledge of the country languages, of the finances, and 
above all the characters of the people, to be acquired only by local experience 
on the exercise of provincial employments a certain number of individuals 
making part thereof attached to the interests, and subject to the whole effective 
control of the actual government, in whom might safely be confided trust of 
such high responsibility and importance, as the general superintendance with 
the coilectcphip of an extensive district; but under Mussulman despotism, if 
these requisite qualifications were readily found among a race of men now 
barbarously ignorant, yet the superior universal depravity of their natures 
when compared with the Hindoos, together with a slavish dependence on the 
delegated chief, rendered them always wholly unfit, for public disinterested 
purposes, to act in the capacity of supervisors ; and, during the former more 
enlightened administration of the French, though it be admitted that national 
virtue would have induced the gentlemen in power, even while expectants 
themselves for the united subordinate rule of all the circars, thus to countenance 
a system which must necessarily lessen the authority and emoluments of any 
one man inclined to follow the established practices of his predecessors, by 
diffusing local knowledge and participating influence among intelligent indepen- 
dent patriotic agents, instead of employing the more servile mercenary natives 
of the country, who are only faithfully secret in the business of corruption wlien 
favourable to their own private interests; yet a transitory dominion of six years did 
not admit of much experimental proof, in the advantages of a multiplied Euro- 
pean superintendance* Accordingly, it very rarely happened that zemindars were 
deprived of the management of the current revenue of their districts, when their 
offers did not fall greatly short of the ascertained valuation of annual produce ; 

and when they could give Te^/Sf or the promissory notes 
of Soucar bankers, or other substantial monied men, in 
advance for about two-thirds of the net jummabundy at 
wnicn they might be rated, and are now supposed to acquiesce in, on or before 
the rst of January, being the utmost time that can according to customs, or 
with safety, be admitted of, for the final adjustment of such periodical settle- 
ments ; these teeps are the best collateral security which can be obtained by 
gwernment, for the payment of the public renta''" When collected by native 
olncers from the ryots, they may farther be considered pre-existent source of 
well as affording to^ the state a necessary and political control 
over the monied and mercantile interests, in case of interior or foreign 
commotions ; indeed, the natural influence which such pecuniary obligations 
give the soucars, in directing the conduct of zemindars, joined to the dread 
of private losses from the casualties of civil war, have often been the means 
of preserving inward tranquillity, where all other restraints on a daring rebellious 
spirit, might have proved ineffectual. At the same time, the acceptance of 
teeps IS founded in necessity. The real or fictitious [644j poverty of the 
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TT* A rxr.ocot-ii-i'v k and must ever be such, under the influeiice of their own 

Hindoo peasa ^ ^ order to carry on the common operations 

never u„te«pe. “»'• P“ “\nS geLr.l rule over the whole Mogo 
Tuckor. empire, expressed by the Arabic term Tuckaii. ^ 

zemindars through whom this aid is ^ „ 

dSided wTth'the rfotsl'at f ve?y 'moderate^pecuniary TOluatiom^but 

SSSnofTheTevenue, which nothing but personal fear, imprisonment or 
fSfSouMbring into the treasury; at the same time, to touch a depos 
of hidden wealth,^ though with the^manifest ^advantage of 

interest for money borrowed, would be deemed sacreligious. 1 hat hoard must 
S eternX^n^^^^^^^ and cannot admit even of the temporary diminu .on 
in making^ profitable loans. To enjoy the full recompence of meritorious 
conduct m the short probationary life of man, it becomes, therefore, necessarj^ 
first to mortgage the current crop of the season to such persons as have 
the collateral security of their teeps to governments, and then to participate with 
them in the benefit arising from the sales, as an indemnification for the risk o 
staking their credit, or the inconvenience of making the stipulated advances to 
the state It is chiefly this intricate, though necessary mercantile operation, 
which would render a minuter detail of management than by the permanent 
intermediate agency of zemindars, if not impossible without loss, at lea.t 
ineligible, to any ruling administration. Yet, it must be confessed, that the povv ei 
which it gives to these petty tyrants to oppress the poor, estab ish monopohes 
or .withhold the requisite supplies of gram from the provincial tioops 
service most frequently in the view of being better enabled to fuini-sh the 
enemy’ is often productive of the greatest inconveniencies; but as a locai 
vi<rorous superintendance might, in a great measure, correct this evil, it is only 
Drmcinallv to be regretted, that some share of the enormous profits derived Iroin 
the transfer and sale of the annual territorial produce by the zemindars in their 
mercantile capacities, cannot be brought into circulation, or by any means he 
rendered beneficial to the public. 

Having thus brought the Jummabundy to a close, and secured the payment 
of two-thirds of the amount, by kists or monthly instiu- 
Kistbur.dy. ments, let us follow the usual process of the year, in 

realizing the remainder of the stated revenue to the 
final adjustment of accounts. The 30th of April, corresponding nearly with the 
termination of the most general civil year of the Hindoos, and concluding tne 

periodical season, in -which the returning dispatches for Europe may be niaclu 

with convenience, has been, with great propriety fi.xed, on balancing the books 
of the circar ; but it is from the 31st of August to the end of the Fussullee, tnat 
the accounts are ultimately settled with the farmers general of the government 
lands. In the latter of these periods the poonass or small grain harvest, the 
third and last being reaped, enables the ryots _to_ fulfil their engagements vvith 
the superior renters, who are therefore, at this time, debited with the remaining 
portion of their jummabundy, and equired finally to liquidate their balances; 
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at length, on the 24th of September, the e.xpiration of the revenue year, a general 
statement, called the JVassi/ Bawky, shewing 

Jumma Wassil Bawky. the amount, receipts, and balances for or on account 
of the ciirreiit settlement, is drawn out by the head 
accountant, from the mofussil or similar detailed provincial documents, signed 
by the zemindars, attested and recorded by the canongoe, and after having gone 
through the critical examination of many different auditors, is deposited m the 
, ' khalsa diifter, ■ to serve as a basis for the jumrnabundy of the succeeding year, 

: It was usual, at the same time, under the Moorish administration, for the 
aumildar or collector general, as well in his own justification as to remove every 
possible ' pretence for future ' deficiencies, to produce a writing under the deno- 
mination of a Mucheika in darud^ signed jointly by 
Muchelka in darud desrnooks and despandeahs, and purporting that they 

have not, in the way of bribery or otherwise, paid a 
single daum to the agent of government, besides what is specified in the public 
account of receipts ; after which, the only care left, though often imposing a 
very arduous task, was the recovery of such balances as appeared to be due, on 
the ultimate adjustment of the year. For this purpose, it might be necessary to 
scrutinize the transactions of the zemindars, both with the inferior tenants in 
the participation, and with the merchants in the sale of the annual crops, 
because the debts which could be ascertained to be due from the two latter 
classes of people to the former, together with the amount of russooms and 
saverunis, constituted the sole fund of indemnification within reach of the 
sovereign dewanny authority, to make good defalcations in the revenue, pro- 
ceeding from negligent or corrupt intermediate agency ; seeing the uncertainty, 
if not impossibility, of ever being able to touch the secret treasure of a Hindoo. 

To avoid the detail, and lessen the other public inconveniencies of such a 
system of management as we have described, though 
Illustration of the ex- principally defective in the latitude its periodical 
pedieocy of such forms. renewals may give to peculation, or the insufficiency of 
a variable administration, it has been imagined, that to 
fix the yearly assessment unalterable at a moderate quit rent, and so put the 
zemindars of India on a footing with the copyholders of England, would be no 
less [645] effectual, in accomplishing the desired immediate purposes, than 
ultimately oeneficial in a more extensive view of general political consequences. 
This involves a question of the utmost importance to the British nation at large, 
and more particularly interesting to the Company. A local knowledge of the 
country, of the people, practical experience, or theoretical instruction, deduced 
from the recorded wisdom of native statement, may determine the judgment of 
those who partake of such partial lights, to pronounce with truth and confidence, 
the danger, inexpediency, or absurdity of innovations in the financial policy ^ of 
Mindostaii ; that to lessen or fix the exactions, from the actually' farmthg 
intermediate landholders, would soon be fruitless to themselves, rather add 'to 
the burthen of the peasantry, and prove doubly injurious to a ruling foreign 
state, in reducing for ever the already too scanty sources of supply, even when 
considered in all tlioir hitherto unrevealed plenitude, or as paving the way to a 
refractory independence; that in proportion to the decrease of public 
demands, so would the restive presumption of enfranchized slaves grow excessive, 
and become most ungovernable, under the feudal acknowledgment of a barley 
corn, which, in freer countries, best ensures tranquillity. But to impress 
conviction on the minds of those who, from situation, are precluded the benefit 
of such contingent aids, to draw a right conclusion in what regards persons and 
things, differently circumstanced to what they appear to be in Europe, may 
require the evidence of some ascertainable facts. It is therefore we adduce 
the following, as applicable to the subject undef' consideration. . ■ • 

in circars immediately dependent on Masulipatam, we suppose it . is 
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generally known, that the zemindars, since, and not 
^ • • tv, four before tL establishment of the English government 

„peo.ive i„risdicli»s, and 

feudal teiwres, they ®“^3ect to nmlitaj We know not whether 

rr ofs=, y , 

rpprojfations, added to an unaccounted portion of Hussem 
whmh^then were reannexed to the Rajemundry zemindars, as Sated 

The Lgregate of the two last sums specified :-on the other hand, the stated 
• milit^v services however much wanted of late, have neither been required, 
nor commuted for in money. The most profound tranquillity, an increasing 
commerce the free secure enjoyment of property, have peculiarly distinguished 
SrS for TlSg serieU past, amidst surrounding distractions 

nnarchv or barbaritv ‘ and so far have these provinces been, from experiencing 
the calamities of a neighbouring war in the earnatic, or been burthened with 
new^Srent hnSo^^^^^ they have rather in the mean time received a 
prodigious increase of wealth, through the extraordinary 

the exported produce of the country, at least twenty-five per cent, above the 
usual price ^Under a government so lenient, admitting of such uncommon 
privileges and individual advantage, it might naturally be supposed, ‘bat the 
LminSrs L being the superior class of Hindoo subjects, and most benefited by 
the powerful beneficent protection of the sovereign authority, theV'^own 

constitutionally submissive, grateful and liberal in proportion • 

prosperity, compared with the embarrassments, and the exigencies of the Public. 
But the expectation would be politically unreasonable, and only be lay a o a 
ignorance o( national character ; the very reverse must always be the case, and 
has been more especially manifested in latter times within the dependencie.s of 
Masulipatam, as may be sufficiently proved by a reference to such recorded 
facts at large, as we shall here only generally touch upon. 

The annual jummabundy of these districts, on a medium of the last 
seventeen years, may be reckoned seven lacks ot 
ryrM ah a typneral current pagodas, on which the total balances incuried 

is. 11“ * at Ih. »d of Iho i.th Futsillee , oar ..86, by 

zemindars and renters, did not exceed two lacks ana a 
httlf. exclusive of five lacks more due on soucar teeps, or bills receivable. In 
the beginning of T 1 87, corresponding with the year 1778 of the Lhnstian era, 
computed from the date of the first payment of revenue, it was imagined that; 

" '' ' ■ ‘ V" 
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the current and future might best be insured, by calling up the 

farmers to the principal seat of government at Madras, and concluding a 
settlement with them there, for dve years. That period expired on the 24th 
September 1 7S3, and the balances were increased to twenty-two lacks eighteen 
thousand two hundred and ninety-three current pagodas, including only 
1,76,411. in bills receivable ; of this sum, the four principal zemindars, under 
circumstances which we shall briefly mention, stand indebted as 
follows ; viz. Jaggaputty Rauze, of Peddapore, in Rajamundry, a vain 
timid voluptuary, who is allowed to control 2,000 sebundy peons, 
the constitutional^ militia of [ 646 ] the district, chiefly maintained 
by unauthorized alienations of lands, and who, with that extravagance which 
characterizes a spendthrift debauchee, incurs an annual personal expense of 
near 24,000 pagodas, rather exceeding the income of his saverum, or proper 
landed estate, to acquire the epithet of liberal among his parsimonious country- 
men, on a revenue of a lack and forty thousand* from actual collections made 
by him, of two lacks sixty thousand, owed nothing at the commencement of the 
last six years, but is now in 'arrears 3,36,876, notwithstanding the effect of 
repeated military persuasion. 

Trippety Rauze, of Mugletore, in Ellore, a sensible man, but infirm and 
indolent, a greater economist, with nearly the same private fortune and number 
of peons as the preceding zemindar, on a jumraabundy of 98,000, from mofussil 
collections of two lacks thirty-two thousand, owed at the former period, only 
thirty thousand ; but at the latter, 6,61,050 current pagodas, including the 
revenue of neighbouring districts, for which he became security, and received, by 
himself or his agents, a rent of at least two-thirds exceeding the amount of the 
public assessment. 

Opparow, of Noozed, a stubborn refractory subject, entertains 3,000 
sebundy peons, many of them of the Velma cast ; the only one of his degree 
in the circars that even affects a warlike character, and which he supports, not 
by opposition to the smallest regular force, but by sheltering himself, when 
pressed, in the neighbouring woods of independent zemindars, and instigating 
his scattered peons to commit depredations, until government is distressed into 
forgiveness from the hazard of incurring inquisitorial notice for the small 
temporary deficiencies which might attend the prosecution of more vigorous 
measures, on a jmiimabundy of 92,000 from the gross receipts of the country, 
amounting to about one lakh eighty-five thousand, was indebted, at the beginning 
of X187, not more than 35,000; and owed, the latter end of 1 192 current 
pagodas, 1,41,798, his family and personal charges not exceeding twelve thousand, 
being amply defrayed from his private landed estate. 

Mahputty Row, the uncle and guardian of the young zemindar of Pettapore, 
and therefore on his good behaviour ; on a revenue demanded by the public of 
sixty-two thousand, collected from the lands actually assessed, and paying in the 
gross one lack fifteen thousand, ow^ed nothing at the first period, and fell only 
1,58,435, in arrears at the close of the last year. His private expenses are about 
12,000, but the sebundy peons entertained in his district, mostly on fraudulent 
alienations of territory, cannot be numbered at more than 1,500. 

Twenty-seven petty zemindars, besides the . foregoing, with others in the 
capacity of simple renters, are answerable for the remainder of the balances due 
the 24th September, 1 783, making almost one-half of the whole. 

Thus, in a short period of six years, the jummabundy so low, the receipts 
from the country so ample, and the private necessary disbursements of the i 

* The Jummabundy and gross Mofussil collections of the zemindars, are here put down ? 

in Madras, or three image pagodas, valued in the Company’s account at ten per cent, more V 

than current pagodas, rated at 350 rupees the hundred, or at eight shillings sterling each ; 
but of late^ the exchange has run 400 Arcot rupees pet hundred current pagodas. - . . 









zemindars so trifling, a debt upwards of two years ordinary revenue has been 
incurred- and that too, on a settlement on the enlarged plan of a five years 
lease. But the truth is, that no public advantage whatever^can be derived from 
such an extension of time, as the annual adjustment and collections fiom the 
crop always have, and must ever be continued ^Nor v^uld _this^ 
management be either difficult, inconvenient.^ or liable to 
dewanny forms of government were practically observed , if 
were called on, as they must wish, to execute tneir rnore 

and for which they are already so liberally paid for, in money or in lands , and 
if under the auspices of intelligent well appointed provincial 
chosen from the body of the Company’s civil servants, means weie Ukcn^ ^^ 
ascertain, with all possible accuracy, a true jumim kaumii of the lands, ao^ 
restrain within necessary constitutional bounds, the dangerous and lately it^uipcd 

authority of farming landholders. 

Third.^ — ^The gross amount of collections, though at once the simplest, Mid 
most indispensible branch of knowledge m the whole 
^rd.^Amount collected, science of finance, is generally the least understood, or 

- most difficult to be ascertained. In despotic states, 

where forms of government are the best, and the adminis^tration usually the 
worst : where the superior energy, order, and subordination incident to individual 
rule assist every political operation and enquiry, m return for the inhmlely 
greater disadvantages of popular slavery, it very seldom happens that the actual 
feLurces of the country are fully investigated or estimated m the view of 
oroportioning, with moderation and policy, an adequate revenue to answer all 
public exigencies; when done, it has lieen usually at the _penod of foreign 
conquest, or some great revolution, which throws the most arbitrary executive 
power into the hands of one of those rare superior geniuses, endowed with all 
the virtue, vigour and ability, peculiar to the founders of well regulated, mighty 
and permanent empires. But, however just the principles of the original plan 
may be, a work so new, of such extent, depending on variable unskilful agency, 
and limited in the execution, to the short busy life of a conqueror, must 
necessarily be extremely imperfect ; while the daily changes introduced by native 
and extraneous causes in every thing of human production, may m a period of 
years lessen the practical utility of, or absolutely set at nought, all the advantages 
derived from primitive institutions, excellent in themselves perhaps, though 

easily perverted by ignorant deviations from their true spirit, or rather through 

the corruption, the base chicanery of ministers and inferior officers, acting under 
the degrading sway of despotism. In such cases, particularly applicable to 
Hindostan, the knowledge of individuals, ever partial or confined to the narrow 
circle of their own [ 647 ] experience, is reserved exclusively for pnvate 
interested purposes. The financier who has learnt the excess of provincial 
collections made in behalf of the state _ from the ryots, beyond the amount of 
antiquated valuation, obtains the disposal of the district at the usual rate, 
confers it on the highest bidder for the secret productive favour, or shares 
more largely the concealed emoluments of superintendance, through the 
channel of immediate agents. It is seldom, however, 
-Amount collected. this lucrative arcanum of the revenue departments 
extends further than the delegate himself, who, by 
dexterous management in his employment ; by altering and intermixing local 
divisions ; conniving at fraudulent alienations of land for private temporary 
benefits ; seconding from similar motives, the most frequently groundless pleas 
of farmers for remissions of rent, or increased allowance for sebundy or other 
mofussil expenses ; deranging the settled order and forms of accounts ; avoiding 
detail, and exhibiting only general or broken statements of the collections, may 
involve the finances of his district in mystery and obscurity, as to render 
his own particular services necessary, if he be not altogether deficient in 
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address, and at all events, prevent the tmiismission of local knowledge to a 
distant superior j while the means of information are despotically confined to a 
few servile dependents on his private bounty. To make amends for the 
consequent defalcations of cormpt agency, instead of a reform, or recurring to 
first principles of the established system of taxation, new contributions are 
levied, and mathout, or arbitrary assessments, are imposed on a whole 
perguiinah without sufficient intelligence of its present state, and circumstances 
of the people ; by which a latitude Ts given to zemindars to oppress the 
peasantry, while _ they themselves, with the other intermediate officers of 
goveniment, continue their wonted peculations, and absorb a current revenue 
which, if faithfully administeTed, might fully answer every demand of public 
exipncy. Such more especially, were the conspicuous defects and disorders 
incident to the system of policy pursued throughout the Northern circars, from 
the period of their being first subjugated, to the Mogul yoke in 1687, lo their 
final virtual dismemberment in 1753;— as we shall endeavour to prove by 
induction, from the following facts. 

The JUMMA Kaumil, or complete assessment of these Provinces, as 
originally settled for those south of the GodaW, 
Standard assessment of ptobably in 1512, and with more certainty sixty years 
the Kootubshahy 1582. later, for the two, extending north of that river, under 
the dynasty of the Kootub Shahy, ascertained by a 
general statement in 1635, when the Princes of that line became tributary to 
Shah Jehan, and finally enrolled on the Imperial Khalsa Records of Alem-geer, 
on the entire reduction of the kingdom of Hydrabad ; continued thenceforth,' 
with a small addition, as the standard of Revenue, down to the establishment 
of the French governmenty at the commencement of the Nizamut of Salubut 
Jung;— stood thus: 

GUNTOOR, or Moortezzanagur, agreeable to its present boundaries, 
divided into five pergunnahs and 39 villages, composing a limit 
storref, mootah or kessmutt, all Persian or Hindoo words, 
indiscriminately used as expressive of lesser division of territory, 
assessed for ... Rupees 11,67,709 4 ; of 

which the haviilee, or household portion, 

was ... ... ... Rupees ... ... 6,70,041: 12 

CONDAPILLEE or Mustafanagur, io its modern 
extent, including Guntoor and Achulminar, 
divided into 24 pergunnahs, of which the 
haviilee, for the most part, at present com- 
poseth the zemindarry of Mylaveram ... 11,64,463 2 ; of 
this was set apart for the expense of the 

royal garrison, &c... ... ... ... 70,512 6 

ELLORE ; comprehending the twelve pergun- 
nahs, into which it is still divided, though in 
more early times, these were imperfectly 
ascertained or were less productive, being 
overrated ... ... ... 5,63,247 in- 

eluding an haviilee, for the sudder or circar • ; . 

establishment, of ... ... ... 1,41,034 '‘-y', 

MASULIPATAM ; exclusive of its late annexa- . J'i 

tions of Guntoor and Achulminar, but adding 
tlic perguiinah circar of Nizampatam, rated, 

with its salt and customs, at two lacks and ^ ■ '* ' ^ 

fortysix tiiousand rupees, to eight , others, 

being the ancient number of pergunnahs, . - ■ ■: J;-/ 

attached as they still are to the capital sea- ^ - 

port, and of which the island of Divie, rated . y ! 


11,64,463 


70,512 


S>^3f^47 


1,41,034 


r'Mi'i 
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at rupees, 91,070 14I forms one; in all 

assessed io|;of 

which the havillee chiefly arising from the 

ground-rent of the fort and pettah, with their 

vicinities; also from the saver of sea, river, 

and land customs, mint duties, and above 

all the profits on salt, with the rent of the 

palmyra or toddy trees ; the whole to support 

the shabundery or royal maritime establish- ^ 

ment, amounted to ... 3 j 39?^55 

Total South of the Godaveri Rs. 36,8 £,348 2 ^ ; 

R A JEMUNDRY ; very imperfectly reduced or 
known by the Mahomedans ; divided into 
seventeen pergimnahs, of which few of the 
names correspond with those of the more 
modern divisions, originally assessed at Rs. 4,19,439 5; but 
afterwards, in 1732, encreased by Rustum 
Khan to ... ... ... 6,85,529 10; of 

which havillee rents, for defraying the circar 
expenses, were ... ... ... .»• 

CICACOLE ; the most distant frontier province [ 648 ] 

to the north, only explored along the sea-coast ; 
divide two pergunnahs, and 115 villages and 8,40,122 12 ;of 
rated at which whole, excepting a peschcush 
of 35,000 rupees, paid by the ancient princes 
of the country of the race of Gajeputty, then 
resident at Pootnoor, and since banished to 
the hill of Jaepoor and Havillee, and Collected 
from the farms of Cossim Cotab and the 
capital, to maintain chiefly the paga,or house 
hold cavalry, a considerable body of which 
was always stationed there, in like manner as 
in the southern frontier circar of Guntoor, 
before the conquest of the Carnatic, in the 
year 1652 ; therefore, the appropriations were 
proportionably great in each of these provinces, 

being in Cicacole ... ... ... ... 8,05,82212 

The total assessment, then, of all the foregoing maritime circars, including 
the havillee lands, set apart for the special maintenance of the royal garrisons, 
sea ports, the civil and military establishments, amounting to rupees 20,87,481. 
6. did not exceed, in the sixteenth century, or, to be more precise for the sake 
of analogical illustration, we shall assume the date of Toorel MulFs financial 
regulations for the rest of Hindostan, A.D. 1582, being exactly 200 years before 
the present, the sum of rupees, 52,07,700. but as this was only the jumma- 
bundy of the khalsa and jagheer lands at the first period of settlement, and 
necessarily excluded, such appropriations were thenceforward to be consi£Lred 
permanently attached to the officers, not the families, of certain Hindoos ; as 
we may allow by estimation 10 per cent, on the revenue for the russooms and 
saverums of the zemindars and despandeahs originally appointed, besides 
enaums to the value of one hundred rupees annually for the support of two 
bramins in each village, reckoning the number of the latter, then ascertained, 
to be 3,000, makingtogether 8,20,770 rupees, in addition to the public income. 
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rent, or royal proprietory share of the gross annual produce of a tract of country 
which at that time might have comprised about or something more 

than eleven thousand square miles, of the better ascertained dimensions, since 
of local divisions generally known under the same denominations. 

Now however sufficient in itself to answer the demands of government, or 

Continued by the Moguls, Proportioned to the State of agriculture and 

but inadequate in 1637. Kiiinubictures, such pecuniary assessiTient might have 

. , i>een at the period of its first establishment ; we believe 

It must be deemed wholly inadequate and disproportionate a century afterwards, 

about the eta of the AIf)gul conquest, considering the prodigious change which, 
in the mean time, was gradually brought about all over the world, in the relative 
value of specie, and iiature of commerce, in consequence of the two grand 
discovei ies or Atnerica and a passage round the Cape of Good Hope. These ■' 

memorable events were antecedent even to the earliest date that can be assigned 
to the settlement of the revenues, now under consideration, made by Kootub 
biiany ; but it would seem their influence began only to be sensibly felt in 
proper Hindostan, towards the latter period we have fixed on, when a gold and 
silver currency was first introduced as the universal medium of exchange ; or 
Discovery of Americaa somewhat sooner in the Deccan. To account ^ 

Mice. for the tardy circulation of the treasures of the West, 

^ , in thus proceeding to enliven, and at length, as is 

with riches the opposite hemisphere, we are to recollect, 
that the conquest of Mexico was not completed until the year 1525 ; and that i 

40 years more was not completed, before the communication with Manilla 
coula have opened a direct channel to the continent of India, for pouring i 

thither the annual sum of near half a million sterling in silver, since paid by the I 

bpanmrds from the produce of their Northerly American mines, in exchange i 

r unknown until 1532, and the famous mines j 

of irotosi undiscovered for thirteen years more ; then the united wealth flowing ? 

into Europe from these great extraneous sources, did for the first while but 
replenish the exhausted veins of circulation, or supply the increased and quick 
aemancis of reviving iridiistry ; that though the passage round the Cape facilitated ' 

the communication with India, to drain thither the growing superfluity of specie 
m the West, yet the most natural and only effectual channels of commerce were 
in a great measure neglected, or altogether in the power of a nation whose trade 
was chiefly warfare, and whose barter with the petty states of Malabar has been 
consmered, even by neutral barbarians, as unqualified piracy. 

But when towards the close of the sixteenth century, the empire of the 
Enlarged commerce of in Asia, was in a manner dissolved ; when 

Europe around the Cape, the descendants of Tamerlane had firmly established 
, ^ . thfur sway over the greater part of Hindostan, and by . ; 

the inriuence of the mildest despotism, founded on the best political institutes, 
drew a great portion of the riches of the new world within the circle of their A 
dommion through Surat, the grand emporium of both the Arabian and Persian 
guipnsjwhen the industrious Hollanders shook off the yoke of tyranny, and 
in 1602 laid the foundation of their fortune with subsequent ruin, in paving the 
way, and exhibiting a model for the numerous mercantile establishments of 
other isuropean nations, which soon afterwards,- by mutual rivalship and‘^ 
circulation of the signs of wealth, so prodigiously increased the demand, with r 
the price of Eastern productions ; and when, instead of a precarious tmudt 
infested by a- powerful unconquerable race of plunderers,' to' be'' “ 
aitenvaras transported on the unwieldy coasting hulks of the Indian seas, 


capa Me only of making a triennial voyage to and from their destined ‘ ports, the * . 

merchanaizeaif rrsAcii 




merchandize of either [ 649 ] hemisphere, found a much safer and 
passage through multiplied channels round the Cape, then it was that the < 

merce at rTinrlncfai*! j _ t. - rt *1 t . t ft.... iiiui— - 


* : ; cu ijuaiHiets rouna i.ne''Oape,:inen;.it uuui- 

merce of Hindostan may be said to have flourished, the quantity and .value of its 
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natural or artificial commodities increased in due fifed 

Mu?and conseqaen. diminuto ot .h, p.e«.s » f 

.JWo.. th. 

S reton for the whole export trade of the country, in the course 

r.Soi "S 5 nX 0,»e, 

Xa SSoX --ds of J C»gny,.^s to Jurat. 

in bis historical fragments, one half, we may give to Benga P . 

ixxxxrx oXXXXXX 

dSprSto£i2rtf^^^^^^^ and shouM have been increasing, 

agreeably to the change of actual circumstances. 

Accordingly in the year 1687, in the reign of Alemgeer, we find ^ 
Accordingly n made to the original assessment of 

Analorical illustration. Akbar, over the whole of the old Mogul domains, with 
^ the exception of some particular countries singularly 

situated, or bestowed mostly in jageer on favoured individuals f f X 

in our manuscript of an ancient official common-place book on which we only 
r°ly for the fairifess of local comparison, or the relative accuracy of the sums 
of both periods, in 1518 the Assil toomar of 
HINDOSTAN, exclusive of Bengal, Panjab and 

Moultan, was ... ... ... . 

and the ezaffa, or increase in 1687 on the revenues of 

the same divisions of territory, besides the new annexa- 
tions made in the intermediate space of time, by con- ^ ^ 

httlf short of one-fourth of the original assessment.— 

In like manner in . 

THE DECCAN, the Soubah of Berah Proper, including 
the rents of the Khalsa lands, as well as of those 
alienated in jageer by various military tenures of the 
Moguls, was rated in the beginning of Akbar, at_ ... S 9 .SSi 9 °.o°o ! 
the year specified, when Alemgeer held, unparticipat- 
ed, the sceptre of all India west of the Birmahpoter, 
an increase of one-half had taken place, on the first 

• „ .. ^0,24,70,962 daums. 

jumma, or ... o > iw 

Another circumstance which further marks the influence of the Amencan 

„ • mines, or the discerning policy of the Emperors of 

Collateral evidence in the Hindostan throughout the seventeenth century, in 

dSireasm? value of Silver, proportioning their finances to an extraordinary inilu.x 

of specie is, that the relative value of silver with the 

other metals in currency, underwent such a change as might be expected, and 

soon became universal, in consequence of there being a greater quantity Ox the 

former, comparatively with the latter, thrown into the general circulation, we 

have no certain data for determining the proportion of gold to silver, either at 

the beginning or close of the period now in question ; but from such loose 

informations as can be collected from cotemporary historians, we are led to 

suppose that it might have been as one to tm in the time of Akbar and as one 


98,00,11,653 ; being 


59,88,90,000 ; but in 


so, 24, 'JO, 962 daums. 
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to fifteen ill the reign of Alemgeer, which last, may still be deemed nearly the 
par of exchange as the discovery of the gold mines of Brazil, . in.the year 1695 
has since in a great measure, maintained the equilibrium. In regard to the 
'.relative worth of .silver and copper, which appears the best criterion to ascertain 
the truth of our plx^se^t position, we are furnished with precise recorded facts 
from the imperial edicts. It hath already been observed, that the sicca rupee, 
according to the standard of Toorel Mull invariably adhered to since, and at 
first rated for 40 damns or teloos of copper, each weighing 21 niasheh ; but 
towards the close of the 17th century, the same coin was reduced by legal 
valuation, to 48 daums of fourteen masheh, which lowered the proportion from 
one to ten, to something near one to eight, as may be still the case, on account 
of the increased importation of the less valuable metal from that time forward. 

Yet however far the two extraneous events we have noticed, might in their 
necessary consequences have authorized a considerable 
Greater madequacy of increase of the original revenue over all parts of the 

the SnhVTarhatuh memorable conquest of the 

State. kingdom of Hydrabad ; the subsequent neglect of such 

an operation, more especially with respect to the 
finances of the Northern circars, would have appeared quite inexplicable if the 
causes were not manifest, in reviewing the history and system of Mussulman 
administration there ; considering the influence of a still more important though 
domestic occurrence which is sufficiently known, as it illustrates the annals of 
of the Deccan, when the victorious arms of Alemgeer were led thither by himself 
in person, to crush the upstart destructive power of the Marhattahs. The rise 
of this famous Hindoo aristocracy, on the ruins of the great monarchical state of 
Bejapoor, and the rapid progress of its elevation, soon after the accession of 
Bahadar Shah in 1707 to the imperial throne of Delhi, were productive of such 
local effects, as might be expected from the establishment of a government 
founded on principles the most barbarous and repugnant to every idea of 
civilized society. The enriching arts, manufactures and [ 650 j foreign 
commerce, in a manner exclusively confined to, or peculiarly distinguishing the 
Western coast of the Peninsula, while under the protecting sway of the 
Mahommedan princes of the race of Adilshahy, were, when subject to the 
violence, rapine, and predatory policy of the Marhattahs, driven thence to find 
an asylum on the shores of Coromandel and in Bengal, where they have 
continued since to flourish with increasing prosperity 7 and in no place more 
remarkably, than within that portion of territory, the present object of con- 
sideration ; though it required all the virtue and 
3d Amount collected. superior intelligence of a free European administration, 
to draw adequate public supplies from the new 
current of wealth thus flowing in from t^ree such copious sources as we have 
named ^ and which, during the Mogul government, was turned solely to private 
advantage, fed the ambition, with the pernicious luxury of intermediate agents, 
or could only be made beneficial to the state, through the dangerous channels 
of corruption. 

But to estimate with more precision, the progressive improvement of the 
revenues of the circars, in consequence of the revolu- 
French Jummabundy, tion of 1 753, we shall here exhibit a statement of the 
^753' French Jummabundy, five years later, and one 

immediately prior to their expulsion, when the influence 
of the reccuit change may be supposed greatest ; in doing which, for the sake 
of a just comparison with the original assessment fixed in 1582, we shall follow 
the order observed in the latter, and consider the relative circumstances of both^ 
premising, that for the districts south of the Godaveri, we are not furnished 
with an account of the particular settlements made with the zemindars by those 
Mussuimen or .. Hindoo . agents .tfith, the .French concluded ■ 
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agreements, exclusive of all disbursements ; and that therefore, we must substitute 

the ascertained collections of later times, made from the farming land-holdcis, 

under the immediate sanction of sovereignty. _ 

GUNTOOR according to the Nabob Mahommed All’s bundobusi and receiptj 
for this c rcar^iS the Fussillee year 1189. after allowing for the eno. moii 
seb„„dy. a.c. claimed b, .h. 

MUSTAFANAGUR,"with Ellore, reckoned of equal value, 
according to the medium of Hussein Alfs and J 9 gre Pundits 
7 years settlement in 1176/7 and 1178, immediately on the 
establishment of the English, exclusive of Guntour and 
Ackulminar attached to Masulipatam, and rated in ttie 

ITmI 3.21,684 

MASULIPATAM: including the two pergunnahs of Guntour, 

&c. with the sea, river, and land customs, for the year 1178, 
under the English government, but, exclusive of Walloor 
and Dooa, the one annexed to Mustafanagur, at Madias 
pagodas, 6,000 ; the other, to Ellore. at 4,000 ; and, suppos- 
ins that the pernicious system of farming was also adopted 
by the French, and immediately foJiowed by fiauduleiU 
alienations of land, cutting down of the toddy trees, with 
all the various abuses which so prodigiously decreased the 
revenue of the sea port duties below the old assessment ... 

TOTAL South of the Godaveri ... Rups. 27,56,396, 

or at 4 ea’ Pag.... ... ^ ^ - 6,89.099 Ms. P 

RAJEMUNDRY, completely subjugated by M. bussy, 

particularly the rich manufacturing island of Nagrum, hitheito 
unexplored, put under European management, and in 1167 
Fusillee, or 1758 a. d. moderately assessed, exclusive of all 
mofussil expenses of sebundy, for near double the ancient 
• rental, being, Rupees, 1351,420 ; or, at 4 rups. each Mads, 
pag. ; of these . ••• 3 ) 37 * 55 

CICACOLE, in like manner, almost entirely reduced, and 
countries to the value of rupees 13,56,000, conquered from 
a number of independent zemindars, were^ conferred, we 
know not for what public considerations, in tenanlcy on 
Vizieram Rauze, intitled by Saiabut Jung in derision, though, 
at the request of M. Bussy. Munniur Sultan or king of the 
Jungles : these annexations being in addition to the old posses- 
sions of Potnoor, Boglepoor, &c. four pergunnahs, now cons- 
tituting the zemindarry of Vizianagrum, valued at rupees two 
lacs ninety thousand, which, as it was gradually dismem- 
bered from the antient havillee or government lands, by the 
Mussulman deputies from Hydrabad, was bestowed on the 
predecessors of the actual possessors between the years 1655 
and 1741, when the ambitious Yiziararm, having acquired the 
whole district by the usual tenure of Hindoo landholders, 
began to extend his jurisdiction over the reduced proprietory 
lands of petty talookdars in the neighbourhood, through the 
corruption of Jaffier Ali Khan, then the deputy of Nizam ul 
Moolk, from whom he obtained Singricotah, until the joar 
or murderous scene of Bobilee, in 1756, terrified ten more 
of these little proprietors into submission, under the controul 
of the same Viziaram, now appointed farmer-general of the 
whole province of Cicacole south of the river Poondy. 



Accordingly, in 1758, the jurniTuxbundy of this circar, 
exclusive of sebundy and other charges, as appears by an 
original abstract Statement, stood as follows ^ ^ 

ViziANAGRAM, with clevon otlier zernindarries, including a 
nuzzeranali pniid to ameer U'dien Khan, and future 
aumildars, of, rupees 2,28,768, were now rated, in 
behalf of the public, for ... Rupees 4,50,886 [ 651 ] 
The Havillce of Chicacole and Cossim 
Cotah, &c. including the Mujnmdary 
villages, were let for ... ... 3 > 39>509 

Worota, &c, perguniiah of Jaggaputty 

Rauze for ... ... ... 1,43,000 

Sittiavaram, &c. of Poycarow ... 32,734 

And 500 candies of rice, paid by the two 

last zernindarries ... ... 20,000 


IcHAPOOR, including the Havillee farms of 
that pergixnnab, as well as of Ganjain, 
&c. to the amount of Rs. 1,76,141, with 
eighteen petty zernindarries, all under 
the controul of Narraindos of Kymedcy, 
in like manner as those to the south 
were under Gajeputty Rauze of 
Vizianagram, together assessed 


10,36,129 


Making, in all, a Total of Rupees 18,17,427 ; or, 

at 4 p’ pagoda 4,54,356Ms?. 

• ”X"’ 

Thus then the general assessment of all the Northern ^ ci rears, while under 
the French government, was augmented to pagodas of 3 images, 14,81,310 and 
a fraction, or to rupees 59,25,243, clear of every Mofussil expense; but as 
charges of sebundy or revenue troops were very considerable in the tirne of the 
Moguls, and always to be deducted from the jumma kaumil of the provinces we 
must in order to draw a Just comparison, make an allowance accordingly, and 
give credit for the arrxount to modern settlements, made in exclusion of such 
expenditure ; then the difference will be merely political, that is to say, the 
native militia corps, which did and still continues the great efficient power of 
tlic Mahomedans in Hindostan, notwithstanding the recent practice of rnam- 
taining standing armies in imitation of Europeans, introduced by a few aspiring 
rulers, when considered with respect to the l^rench government, ^were a propor- 
tional diminution of its strength, inasmuch as the ancient military force of the 
country, thus kept up more especially to secure the Revenue, fell entirely under 
the controul of upstart zemindars, whose possessions, natural interest, and late 
usurpations, iniuenced irresistably a disposition hostile in the ^ extreme to a 
foreign establishment, though perhaps the ^ very source of their own political 
existence, as was evinced in 17591 in the innovation of the circars by the 
English, when Gajeputty Rauze of Vizianagram, whose predecessor had been 
the most favoured landholder of M. Bussy*s creation or aggrandizement, _ 
appeared the foremost to rebel against the actual sovereign, and Join the 
standard of the foe with the sebundics of his district, which undoubtedly he 
would have done thereafter on any similar occasion, to oppose bis new fnends, 
agreeable to the universal Hindostanny maxim, that every revolution in the 
state, must be favourable to the lawless ambition of subjects, either in con- 
solidating the rights acquired under the dispossessed party, ^ with the additional 
concessions obtained by stipulation from the one succeedingi, of 
establishing former pretensions, as coeval with 
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There never was however, any certain invariable rule for the militia 
establishment of a single district, perhaps for two years 
Militia establishment in- successively ; the expense being estimated at one-fourth, 
eluded. Sometimes a smaller proportion, diminishing to one- 

twelfth at other times ; and always more or less, accord- 
ing to the influence of the provincial delegate, whose grand private emoluments 
arose from the abuse of this necessary institution. To ascertain, therefore, with 
any degree of accuracy, the amount of sebundy sepoy charges in all the circars, 
to be added to the French bundobust, in order to compare it with the original 
assessment of the Mahomedans, we must have recourse to the accounts of a 
later period than the era of either, though the numerary of individuals entertain- 
ed in this service has, without doubt, been on the increase since the commence- 
ment of the English administration. Accordingly, the committee of circuit in 
1777, found that the military force of the zemindar of Vizianagrum alone 
exceeded 11,000 peons under every denomination, to which might be added, 
5,000 auxiliaries from dependent landholders of Cicacole, exclusive of those of 
Ichapoor, to whom we may moderately assign 7,000 more, for all the provinces 
subordinate to Masulipatam. A pretty exact calculation makes the number 
12,000, and a still better authenticated computation, allows 6,000 to the circar 
ofGuntoor; the whole forming a total of forty-one thousand armed men, 
entirely under the control of about seventy zemindars, and which, though 
collectively, not equal to the regular battalions of sepoys in the face of an 
enemy, would yet be of prodigious importance in the moment of an invasion, 
are the great support of the refractory spirit so notorious among the superior 
class^^of Hindoo landholders, while they are the bugbear of feeble unintelligent 
Mussulman administrations ; incurring an annual expense to the state, now 
indeed partly defrayed from fraudulently sequestered lands, at the rate of four 
rupees monthly each man, of nineteen lac sixty-eight thousand rupees, though one 
half of this sum, would be fully sufficient to maintain, even on the European 
establishment, the requisite body of militia for the business of the collections, 
as well as to answer every purpose of internal defence against the enterprize of 
any of the neighbouring country powers. 


The gross assessment of the circars then, with this addition under the 
French government, will amount to rupees 73,93,243, 
Extraordinary insuffi- exclusive of russooms, saverums, and enaums to 
ciency of this Settlement, bramins ; forming an increase of nearly one*half of the 
original settlement concluded in the sixteenth century, 
and in proportion to the augmention of the revenue of Berar, an 
inland soubali of the Deccan, little benefited by * commerce, seventy 
years earlier. Now, if we take into [ 652 ] consideration, that the world 
had in the mean time been enriched, upwards of two thousand million sterling 
in specie from all the American mines ; that of this treasure, if we only allow 
one-twelfth, or a million annually, to have been brought into Hindostan through 
all the old and newly discovered inlets of trade, the currency of the empire 
circulating it on the largest scale, must have accumulated four-fold since the 
year 1582, and consequently the pecuniary value of lands proportionably risen ; 

that the Northern drears more especially have been 
3 d. Amount collected. benefited by the great revolution in the commerce of 
India, from the rise of the Marhatta aristocracy on the 
opposite coast ; and above all, that nearly one-third of the whole territory of 
niese provinces has been recently^ explored, conquered, and annexed to 
^ Cicacole, ^ where the increase of the old jumma kaumil is most 

perhaps it will appear, that the French assessment in 1758, was 
tss aaequate to the circumstances of the country at that period, than we 
hppn antiquated settlement of the Kootub Shahy to have 

, When in 1687, the amount was transferred to the Mogul records as the 
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standard of future revennej t o mark the value of so much of the then conquered 
kingdom of Hydrabad. . . 

To decide with greater certainty on this subject ; let us draw a comparative 
view of what passed nearly in the same interval of time, 
lilustrated by comparison with respect to the Finances of Bengal, which, though 
with^ the Revenue of differing in importance, afford almost an exact parallel 
Bengal in other relative circumstances, except in the article of 

augmentation. There the assil toomar jumma of 
Toorel Mull, for reasons which have been assigned, or are self-evident in the 
depravity of Mussulman government, had undergone no variation in the way of 
improvement, from the days of Akbar to the death of Alemgeer ; nor then, 
until the gradual subversion of the Mogul empire produced provincial in- 
dependence, and made it the interest of Soubahdarry usurpers to bring into the 
public coffeis of dismembered states, what they had before embezzled, when 
acting under the delegated authority of the kings of Delhi, virtually, as well as 
in form. In like manner Bengal, rich in manufactures, peculiarly so, in some 
natural productions required for foreign luxury, happy in its situation, and 
many concomitant local advantages, derived the same successive mercantile 
benefits from the discovery of America, of the passage round the Cape, and 
from the revolution of Bejapoor, tlian the circars had done, on a smaller scale, 
within the same period of time. Thus agreeable to an authentic statement 
before us, 

BENGAL, in its modern state, exclusive of Midnapoor, with the 
other provinces of Orissa formerly annexed, and of some latter 
continued annexations, which we shall particularize, was assessed 
in the gross, in 1582, for daums 50,96,36,280, or Rs. 1,27,40,907 
COOCH IBlillAR, conejuered by Alemgeer in 1660-1 ; 
divided into five chucklas, and 89 pergunnahs ; 
was rated, from that time, for ... Rs, 10,00,000 
ISLAMABAD, or Chittagong, acquired, in 1665-6; 
divided into 65 pergunnahs ... 



Making the Total of the original Settlement 

of Bengal ... ■ ■■■ L 4 Li 5 > 9<57 

The ABWABS, or recent Imposts added to' ;this..-: 
united sum, and registered in the Dufter Dewany, 
were as follow ; viz. 

In ike Government of faffier Kkan^ who had been dewan of the 
province from the death of Alemgeer, and !)y the pecuniary aid 
of Jaggut Seat, purchased the Soubahdarry from the ministry of 
Ftirrokhseer in 1713, and powerfully retained it until his death 
in 17^5 ; a general tax, under the head Khass Noveessy, was 
established to defray the extraordinary batta, or agis, on^the gold 
and silver coin brought up to be remitted on Delhi ; in all, 
per annum ... ••• ^ 2,56,607! 

In ike succeeding and more independent ^ administra- 
tion of Sujak ui Dowia^ until his death in 
1739, a mothoot or arbitrary tax had taken place 


1,41,15,907 


Nuzzeranath moccurrery, or fixed presents 
Matlioot Feel Khanna, elephant charges... 
Abwab, Foiijedarry, Confiscations, &c. 

farmed 

In ihe vigorous unqualified usurpation 0 


1,34,900 

5,66,653! 

2,88,702! 

6,17,820-1 

Aiwerdy 


16,08,077 


I’;,. . 


Kkdn, commencing in 1740, and ending with his 
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life in 1756, a chout or fourth, to be paid to the 
Marhattahs, was levied, and continued though the 
cause had ceased ••• i5j33j9^^4 

Nuzzeranah for the expense of Munsor 

Gunje ... ••• 4}2 o,o25J 

Akhuc, Khesht, Gor, &c. partial taxes ... 

In the short, ambitious, needy government of Cossim 
AH Khan, he brought into the public treasury 
the kiffayet, or profits of Shahamut Jung, Soulet 
Jung, &c. in Dacca Purneah, and [ 653 ] Dinaje- 
poor, &c. being the private defalcations or encreas- 
ed revenue of Teelaks and Jageers of these 
foujedars on a hustabood ^ S^) 46 j^ 3 ^ 

Besides a serf or expense of certain collections, | 
annas levied from the ryots 4353)4^^ 


, ■95,70,703 

TOTAL of the Assil Toomar Jumma of Toorel Mull ml 

1582. with Ezafa, or encrease by conquest, Improvement - 

or Taxes, to the year 1763 ... ... Rupees] 2,36,94,670* 

But as it appears by a settlement made in 1728, in the government of 
Sujah ul Dowlah, that the assessment of Islamabad and Gooch Behar was 
reduced below the original valuation stated in the preceding account \ so we 
are to observe, that the sum total of the increase accumulated to the year 1763, 
was only on the amount of the ausil jummabundy of Toorel Mull, and makes, 
therefore, rather more than three-fourth parts of that ancient rental fixed in the 
reign of Akbar. It is further to be remarked, that since the commencement of 
the immediate financial administration of the English in 1772, over the whole 
soubah of Bengal, it had been discovered, and if nqt already, will soon be 
made manifest to the public, that the net actual revenue of the country due to 
the exchequer, and levied from the ryots with great moderation and equity 
agreeable to the original proportion or political principles established 1111582, 
and invariably adhered to since, in assessing all and every part of the Mogul 
empire in Hindostan, exceeds three krore of rupees, including fraudulent or 

^ The financial occurrences of Egypt might also be cited in 1516. When Sultan Selim 
conquered this country from the Mamelukes, he fixed the rent of the lands capable of 
cultivation, then ascertained by measurement (and which from the physical circumstances of 
the country, confined from its southern limits, under as far as Cairo, in lat. 30^ North, 

to a narrow valley of lO to 20 miles in breadth on either side of the Nile, and thence to the 
sea, circumscribed by a desart bordering the two branches of that river forming the Delta, 
could never have exceeded 14,202 British square miles in its greatest extent, or of local 
measure 68 73,768 Thedans^* of which perhaps only fths arable each of 20 square cossibs of 
12 English feet every side, or nearly one acre and a third) at 40 mydens or parats, equal to 
a Turkish piastre, or 2/6 sterling per Thedan,^*^ including a miri or tribute only of 25 mydens 
to the Porte, and the remainder to defray the expense of the civil and military establishments, 
being together thought equivalent to half the yearly produce of so much land," about the year 
1684. When the value of specie had considerably diminished, and the governing Beys 
were advancing to independence, the rental of a Thedan^ was generally increased to one 
mahboob, 1,200 parats, equal to 1 German crowns; but in 1779 the ordinary proportionated 
exactions of the old Timar proprietors, for the same square measure, had risen to f German 
crowns, or seven and a half times the original assessment of Sultan Selim ; and when the 
Beys settled by a valuation of the crop, with yearly measurement of the lands acf ually in 
cultivation within their own immediate domains, then the price of a Thedan^ varied from 
5 to 10 German crowns, according to the quality of culture ; the revolution in the relative 
worth of money and territorial produce throughout all the kingdoms and states of Europe irs 
the same period of time, and through the same causesj discovery of the American mines, ivitb 
increased commerce, is too well known to be here noticed ; the change is comparatively 
great, as the distance of situation with respect to the source of riches is lessened and as the 
custom of secreting treasure is peculiar to India. [6 54 ] 
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imconstitotional alitiJKiiiiiiis of landed property to Bramins and others, under 
the denomination of hri'/ee /.eirieen ; and that therefore- the true pecuniary 
increase arinin^^ in lids most vuliialde portion of Jhe- British dominions in India, 
comprising an ajva of 72*000 srpiiire miles, being nearly the extent of Great 
Britain itself, instead of si.'venlydive per cent as before specified, has been 
really one hundred and UvniityTivc per ceiiL on the old assessment, in the 
saoie perk)cl id fiine, geriijrally understood that the. French .government were 
enabled t() realizLMjfd)' llfty per cent, in addition to ; the jumma kaiimii of the 
Nortl'iem cirears, wliicli lieing equally favoured with the neighbouring territory 
of Bengal, iii locfil or extraneous cirrai instances, might be supposed capable of 
yielding a similar increase, in proportion to the ancient revenue ; and still with 
respect to enihor country the public income thus raised,' which only in the same 
ratio with tlie fiiii in the value of s|K*cic, would be but 'on a par., with the first 
regular asscKsment ; and what appears an extraordinary . exaction, must be 
considered a,'; merely nominal, without imposing the .smallest additional burthen 
in the way of taxation, or serviiiide, on any of the more useful classes of the 
people ciipiloyed in agrietdture, manufactures, or commerce. 

It is a disagreeable task to expose our own proper defects ; but the 
knowledge is iicc(‘ssary to induce an cffertual reform. We have freely 
animadverted cm the di'tlciencies of the French and .Mussulman governments, 
in regulating tlm fmant;cs of the circars ; and impartiality,- with the natural order 
of our subject, Icxids us now to a comparative view of - English administration, as 
far as it rekites to the amount of revenue collections, .All the indulgence we .. 
have any right to expe ct, is, tliat public judgment may be suspended until 
respective merits are fairly stated, and the conduct, joined to the circumstances 
of either nation, |>roperly understood, compared and discussed. Deeming our 
materials sufficiently corrc:cl and amj)le, we shall here exdiibit a genera! abstract 
Statement of tlie anniial assessment of the Northern drears, under the immediate 
sovereignty of tlie Company, formed, not on the partial settlement of a single 
year, nor from former or future agreements of rent for the same provinces, but 
from the jummabundies actually concluded, since the establishment of British 
authority down to the present time, extracted from the public records already 
for the most pari published, and including a period of seventeen successive 
years from the Fussliee 117610 that of 119a, both inclusive, or from 25th 
September 1766, soon after the formal annexation of this valuable territory to 
the empire of Great Britain, with all the despotic rights and royalties claimed 
or exercised by the great Mogul, or his viceroy of the Deccan, without even 
accepting the arrears of balances then due from the several zemindars, and still 
more largely from Hussen Ali Khan, the last Mussulman aumildar, though 
never claimed to the 24th September AJX 1783* 

OUNTOOR, being only one full year under the management of the English# 
in the whole period now under consideration ; we must confine our estimate 
to accounts of the same temporary limits, and we are fortunately furnished 
With the Jumnmbundy of this identical year, being the Fussulfee 1189 or 
A,tX 1779, when Mahomed Ally rented this circar from the Presidency of 
Fort St George, the produce of which, to do the greater justice to the 
financial administration of the French, we have already passed to the credit 
of their settlement, in like manner as we now state it, in its more proper 
place Madras pagodas 2,41,950,* 

'^IUS 1 "AFANAGUR, witli Ellore, as wull appear in the French statement, 
yielded Anno 1176 to T178, to Hussein Ali and Tongie Pundit, on a medium 


♦ This w-is the Jummabundy settled with the zemindars, including a Nwzseeranah of 
pagodp 25,300, and a certain portion of sebundy charges, amounting to 14^500 pagodas, but 
exclusiv'c of the Havillee or Jageer lands of Guotoor and Condavaree, rented for Madras 
pagodas 19,300, which, if added, constitutes the Jumma 2,6t*|50 Madras pagodas. 
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of three years^ settleiiientj made 011 their own account with the zeoiindaiSj 
Madras pagodas, 3,21,684, of which they only agreed to give the Engiis , 
one year with another, for the same period of time, being the three first years 
of the Company’s administration, inclusive of 40,000 Madras pagodfLS,^in iieu 
of one-half of the annual pay of regular troops employed in beaalf^ of 
government, chiefly in the Rajemundry circar, as will be hereafter specified 
and stipulated to be paid by these renters, over and above the amount of the 

jummabundy (the whole making the sum of) ^ 1^78,836 

In 1179, immediately on the expiration of Hussein Ali’s lease, 
it was discovered, that advantage had been taken of the 
inexperience of new rulers in the three circars, rented to the 
amount of Madras pagodas, 1,56,533, of which the propor- 
tion assigned to Mustafanagur and Ellore, from thenceforward 

brought on as an increase on the first jummabundy is 9^»339 


Total Jumma, A.D. 1769-70, ; was 

In 1181 to 1187, a further increase, procaeding from the 
resumption of the Havillee farms of Dooa and IValloor, 
which had been included in Hussein Ali’s jageer, and soon 
afterwards from the forfeiture of Jaffier Beg’s grant of the 
Condapillee havillee, together with some other estimated 
advantages'^ in all 

Total Settlement, f777“78 

In 1188 to 1192 inclusive, a new settlement made at Madras 
for five successive years, stating an increase, on the former 
jumma of 12^ per cent or as it is expressed on the mamool 
or customary jumma of the Moguls, an equivalent for which, 
however, in resumed lands, denominated the Merassy, or 
inheritance of Vencatoroytoo, will be found in the account 
of the Rajamundry circar, in all ... 

. Total Jumma, 24th Sept. 1783 ««» 

The annual medium of these four different settlements, which 
include the net jummadundy of both circars, with every 
article of increase, in a period of 17 years, appears therefore 
to be ... ... Madras pagodas 

MASULIPATAM, including Nizampatam, with all the other 
districts, stated in the French settlement before exhibited, 
on the medium of the last 17 years jummabundy annually, 

, with little variation ... ... ... 1,01,409 

and including also sea and land customs, and 
mint duties, and licences for arrack, &c., variable 
taxes ... ... ... ... ^3 j043 


9^*339 


2,92,375 


16,691 

"3,09,066 


2,74,636 


being together, one year with another 

Total South of the Goadaveri 
or at 4 each pagoda 


Rupees 25,24,152 ; 


1, 14,452 


6,31.038 


* We have discovered that in the amount of the increase, Madras pagodas 22,200, 
assigned to the circars of Mustafanagur and Ellore is included the valued rent of the Havillee 
of Rajemundry, being pagodas 2,310", which should have been placed in the accounts of that 
circar, for the sake of a just comparison. 



RAJAMUNDRY underwent the same changes as the circars of Ellore and 
.Mustafanagur : 
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Anno 1176-78, it yielded to Tongee Pundit and Hussein Ali, as very 
accurately stated in the Madras jummabundy of 1778, inclusive of the 
havellee, and the valuable territorial grants which these men obtained under 
a certain irregular form of sunnud from the Nizam, but in fact through the 
bounty of the Company, under whose government the right of possession, at 
least, was first established, on a medium of the three years, Madras pagodas 
2,99,940, of which Tongee Pundit, appointed public interpreter or dewan, 
while he held the high responsible trust of serishtadar or canongoe being 
also in the present case, the immediate farmer of Rajemundry, agreed to pay 
yearly into the exchequer of his employers, including 40,000 pagodas for 
half the expense of regular troops employed in reducing to proper obedience 
the zemindars of this province, and particularly [ 655 ] to put himself and 
Flussein Ali in possession of their recent landed acquirements, under the 
goodwill of their new masters ... ... in all 1,67,830 

In II 79 j the proportion of Tongee^s secret profits brought to 
light, and thenceforward included in the annual settlement 
of this circar, stated for the three provinces, as before, at 
pagodas 1,56,533, exclusive of the two jageer appropriations, 
and expense of 7,093 pagodas, which, being the charge 
incurred by the Company’s immediate management, instead 
of intermediate agency with the zemindars, though deducted 
in the estimate of net profits, should, and did make part of 
the new bundobust ; and it is therefore now included. It 
is proper, however, to remark, that according to the jumma- 
bundy of Hussain Ali and his colleague, made in their own 
behalf, the real dehilcation of revenue, after deducting 
Madras pagodas 71,055, being the yearly amount allowed to 
them, under the denomination of jageer and merassy lands, 
as valued on the records of the Company, instead of 
1,56,533, amounted actually to 1,96,810; but the propor- 
tion of profits, at this period, discovered and brought to 
future account, was only ... 72,287 

Total Jummabundy, A. D. 1769-70, was 2,40,117 
In 1 181, or more precisely in August 1771, Hussein Ali died, 
and the grant made to him, of the pergunnahs of Tuttepar, 
i^eroor, &c. in the nature of a jageer, valued together at 
Madras pagodas 36,055, was of course resumed, and the 
lands re-annexed to the zemindarries from which they had 
been dismembered, subject, however, to the aforementioned 
rent, from henceforth to be paid into the Company’s 
treasury, but as a provision for Hussein AH’s family, thus 
deprived of their jageer, a yearly allowance of 25,000 
pagodas, or a lack of rupees, was generously assigned to them 
out of the public receipts on this amount, to the Fussillee 
1187 : however, we only find the jummabundy increased ... 27,535 

2,67,652 - 


Total Settlement, 1777-8 ... 

In 1188, the five years’ settlement made at Madras, stating an 
increase of I 2 j 4 percent, on the ancient jumma of the 
Moguls, in lieu of which, however, the zemindars were now 
fully indemnified in the reversionary possession of Tongee 
Pundit’s merassy, valued by themselves at Madras pagodas 
355,000 per annum, even after allowing for the salary of 
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10,000 pagodas, for which they stand accountable, exclusive 
of their jummabimdy, and which, in the meantime, has been 
paid to the heritable successors of Tongee out of the Com- 
pany's treasury, to make amends for the deprivation of j 
what might well be considered, because, denominated, j 
an inheritance of right belonging to this bramin family, 
servants of the public : the augmentation thus brought to ^ 

the debt of Rajeinundry in September 1778, was 

to the year 1192, or September 1785, when the Total jiimma 

was ... ..... ;••• •»' 2,68,240 

But the medium of these four settlements, concluded for ; 

a period of seventeen years, does not exceed what we here 

state it at, being—Madras pagodas ... ... 2,52,264 

which, added to the jummabundies of Ellore, Mustafanagur, 

and Masulipatam, shows the total estimated revenue of all the 

dependencies of Masulipatam government to be, on a medium 

of seventeen years, Madras pagodas 61,352, or current 

pagodas 7,05,4375 or to be more exact, on a medium of the 

actual settlements of each year, including the real collections 

of duties and variable rents, current pagodas 7,02,738 ; though 

at the same time it may be proper to observe, that the whole 

of the actual receipts for the same period, on account of such 

medium settlement, and collections, one year with another, 

throughout the seventeen, do not exceed the sum of current 

pagodas 5,72,251, and that consequently there has been , an 

annual balance incurred of current pagodas 1,20,487, of the 

aggregate of which, however, current pagodas 14,68,293, 

being rather more than the total of two years revenue, as we 

have already had occasion to remark, must be placed to the 

account of the last six years, 

CICACOLE, including all the districts stated in the French 
jummabundy, together with many other more recent 
conquests annexed to the zemindarry of Vizianagriim, by 
virtue of the Company’s arms, or civil authority, and worth 
in the gross about five lacks of rupees annually, stood nearly 
as follows : 

Vizi AN AGRUM, assessed with little variation for these 17 
years past, excepting the five last ; when there was an 
increase stipulated, but not yet realized, of one lack 
of rupees oh a medium ... Madras pagodas ... 1,82,045 

Jehapoor, in like manner, on a medium of 15 years from 

1768 , ... . .... i,58,2'7o„ . 

Total of Cicacole Rupees, 13,61,260, or, at 4 per pagoda 3,40,315 
Total Jummabundy of all the Northern Circars,') ^ ^ r - 
Rupees 48,94,468, or Madras pagodas . . . / ^ ^ 7 

It is true, indeed, that in the seventeen years of English administration, 
it may be urged a balance, has been incurred on the iumniabiindv of 



[jersuaded, t 
exceed five 


lat the same sum, in an equal period of time to come/ will not 
per cent, on the revenue, which may, with'.pdJitkal certainty be 
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treasury, was some way or other, unquestionably raised from the country in 
behalf, or with the knowledge of government, and consequently, in modo realized 
to the state. But on the other hand, one chief of Masulipatam has published" to 
the world, under the sanction of an oath, and it has been verbally acknowledged 
before the great, tribunal of the nation, by another, that a certain nuzzerana or 
yearly present, had or might have been received from the zemindars and renters 
over and above their stated jummabundies, by the superior agent in the manao-el 
ment of the collections, on behalf of the Company. And truly, these gentle- 
men seem not to have revealed any very great secret, in this their united testi- 
mony ; for as it appears that no adequate appointments in the nature of commis- 
sion or. salary were annexed to the chiefship in question, at the same time that it 
hath been notoriously distinguished, both at home and abroad, for many years 
back, as the most desirable, the genteelest employment in point of emolument 
under the government of Fort St. George ; so we may reasonably conclude! 
that large private advantages must always have been reckoned on, though perhaps 
the amount might not have been so generally understood before. We are still 
however at an uncertainty on tliis head. The account sworn to, as havin'^ been 
delivered by the Company’s serishtedar dewan, or public interpreter, states'’in one 
instance, for a three years’ settlement a secret benefit of Madras pagodas 1,92 261 
and a further jio.stcrior emolument of Madras pagodas 65,975, derived by different 
agents on the same collections both with respect to time and place. According 
to this calculation the annual douceur would be pagodas 86,078 ; which, on a 
revenue, as before ascertained, of Madras pagodas 6,41,352, makes rather more 
than thirteen per cent. Now, if on principles of the hypothetical reasoning 
pursued by the very able, disinterested, and learned president of a late Committee 
of the House of Commons, the public should adopt the belief of a double 
private advantage, under circumstances of a charge of agency, or, which is the 
same thing, when the profits usually annexed to the actual, responsible, trouble- 
some station of chief collector, have been, in whole or part, anticipated by the 
others, in a two, three, or five years’ settlement ; if, further, it should acquiesce 
in the speculative opinions of some philosophers, and concluding, that under 
similar circumstancc.s, mankind think and act alike, extend the idea of secret 
emoluments to all places of great trust, with insufficient or unsuitable appoint- 
ment-s, particularly to such as are exposed to the temptations incident to the 
established .system of Indian finance, then our task would be light in accounting 
for the deficiencies of revenue which occur in the foregoing statement, and 
fixing the national right, at least, on a comparison with the Mogul and French 
jummabundies, to the sum total of what we have assigned to that concluded 
under the administration of the English. But we cannot assume, on such 
foundation-s, however solid they may appear, a fact involving the interests and 
reputation of a number of worthy individuals, so singularly situated as the 
Company’s servants abroad in general have been, since the acquisition of their 
immense territorial possessions in Hindustan. And moreover, with respect 
to the balances due on account of the revenues of the circars, they are in a 
certain train of payment : the zemindars acknowledge their validity, as in truth 
and moderation, they well may ; and the slightest imputation of undue exactions 
has not yet, we belifeve, been thrown by any of these farming landholders on 
their superiors employed in the collections. Nevertheless, we are free to admit, 
that perquisites (and where are the offices of trust, in which none are received ?) 
have been realized by all the higher and lower agents of government, under ‘‘ i-: 
every denomination, not in the receipt of adequate fixed salaries, from the 
countries let out at yearly rent, exclusive of the stipulated jummabundy, even 
to the full amount of the deficiencies now in question, or something about' j:' i 
twelve and a quarter per cent, on the gross medium rental of all the circars, as i.’ 
asceitained for these seventeen years past; though we hope, and are firmly 



realized, if the Company, as its dignity, its interests, and the reason of the thing 
seem more especially to require, can be induced to allow, voluntarily and 
avowedly, such a recompence to be made, not indeed to two or three individuals, 
but to a greater number of covenanted servants, trained up in the knowledge 
of the country languages, ■ and appointed to superintend the collections, under 
the immediate controul of one or more receivers general, whose functions 
mio-ht be farther extended to provincial civil government universally,^ so tar as to 
be able to enforce the execution of any established system of municipal ^aw or 
regulations, whether respecting the finances, or any other branch of interior 

administration. 

Deducing then from a fact thus gratuitously admitted, a reform so 
important ; and having already confidently supposed 
Consolidated with the the complete liquidation of the balances at present 
ordinary levies. due from the circars, instead of a diminution on 

this account from what the English jummabunay 
has been stated at, in our Comparative Estimate, we hope to be allowed 
in justicej to add the whole amount to our seventeen years settlenientj 
in lieu of what if heretofore exclusively levied, may from henceforth be incor- 
porated with the ordinary annual demands of the public exchequer to this 
augmentation, of one and a half lacks of Madras pagodas. We have further a 
national right to four lacks ninety-two thousand, or rupees nineteen lacks 
sixty-eight thousand, being the term assigned to the French bundobust for the 
maintenance of the f] 65 Tj militia or sebundy establishment, which always had 
been considered, as indeed common policy and the safety of the state required 
it should be, in forming the original jumma kaumil, as well as in every 
temporary succeeding assessment, established by their predecessors the Moguls. 
But besides the pecuniary increase thus annexed to our settlement, and 
constituting thereby its amount, Madras pagodas 18,65,617, or rupees 74,62,468 
we must be allowed to state the Company's donations in land, lately resumed 
in favour of Hussein All and Tongee Pundit 4 also the value of still greater 
appropriations yet continued to the whole body of zemindars or Indian land- 
holders, on the erroneous, impolitic, unconstitutional idea, of their being the 
original, natural, or rightful proprietors of the^ soil i an idea perfectly novel 
in the financial legislation of Hindostan ; and being equally unknown, in the 
Mussulman and French systems established in the Northern circars, could only 
have originated from the enlarged, humane, and generous principles acquired 
under a free constitution of government, and may therefore be exclusively 
ascribed to the English; and on the foundation of which, we now presume to 
give their benevolence credit for the past, and their treasury in future, for just 
such an increase of revenue, to be within moderate bounds, as will make the 
net sum of a krore of rupees, or a million sterling pet annum, being uemiy 
double the amount of the ancient Mogul settlement, and one third in addition 
to that much boasted one of modern date, concluded by our rivals in Europe, 
while in possession of this most valuable portion of the present empire of 
Britain in the Deccan. 

Nor in this, do we derogate from the national character of liberality, more 
than violate the private right of individuals ; seeing 
Propriety of recovering that the same laws, privileges, and form of adririnistra- 
defalcations. tion, instituted by the civil authority of a small insulted 

nation, as peculiarly adapted to its own genius md local 
circumstances, were not ordained for all countries, and all mankind differently 
situated, disposed, or ruled. That with respect to the natives of Hindostan, it 
would be a most dangerous innovation, diametrically opposite to the letter and 
spirit of all Oriental legislation, ancient and modern, devised by conquerors, to 
admit, either in theory or practice, the doctrine of private individual landed 
property by inheritance, free or feudal tenures, extending beyond the period of 
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a single life; but above all, seeing that the great law of society, public 
expediency, requires the full aid of established financial resources, justly 
proportioned to the gross annual produce of the soil, equitably moderate with 
respect to the natural wants or ability of the peasantry, and only barely sufficient, 
on the most economical scale, to supply the absolute exigencies of the lenient 
protecting sovereign state, under the dominion of which such rare peculiar 
advantages are enjoyed, amidst the despotism, tyranny, and oppression, common 
to almost all the other countries of Asia. Neither do we go beyond the bounds 
of moral certainty, as to the actual rental of the circars, belonging always of 
right, exclusively and unalienably, as we hope in future it will be so in fact, to 
the established government, in thus enhancing the current revenue of the 
Company, even without touching the fraudulent appropriations of land made in 
favour of Bramiiis or others, and necessary now to be resumed, greatly above 
the present jumraabondy or demands of the exchequer, by supposing and bring- 
ing on a virtual increase of rupees 51,05,532, being rather more than equal to 
the amount of the assessment itself, calculated on a medium of the last 17 years, 
according to our settlement, at 48,94,468 rupees. We are supported in our 
belief by documents, which cannot readily be procured through any other 
channel, and which, if we be not too presumptuous, though difficult now to be 
invalidated, even should they prove in the end fallacious, may with the greatest 
facility be authenticated, if founded in truth ; for they not only bring forth a 
subject of investigation, point out the order and proper mode of enquiry, and 
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CIRCAR. 

GUNTOUR, of which the capital is 55 miles WE.N. N. from Masuli- 
patam Fort, 15 miles south of the Kistna, which is three farther in the same 
direction, from the fort of Condapillee, anciently composed of five [)ergunnahs ; 
and a portion subdivided since into 25 mootahs, containing S6S villages, 
exclusive of their pollaras, or small detached dependencies, distributed under 
the five following Desnwokees, or patent territorial jurisdictions ; v’iz. 

ist, Chintapille, the zemindarry of Vassreddy^ Rasmanah, of the 
Combewar cast, situated on the south bank of the Kistna, chief town of tlie 
same name, 20 coss N. W. from its capital of Guntour ; containing 300 villages, 
comprized in one-half of the great havillee pergunnah of the ciicar, the deiobast 
or whole of Raipoondy, and a kismut or part of ’Veniconda ; together yielding, 
on a moderate valuation of half its produce, being the Circar’s 
sljare ••• ••• Madras Pagodas 1,32,000 

2nd. Raipillee and Raichore, inconsiderable forts near the 
south bank of the Kistna; 18 coss easterly from Guntour, giving 
name to a zemindarry, held separately or in co-partnership, formed of 
a fourth dismembered portion of the old havillee pergunnah ; contain- 
ing 180 villages under Manick Row and Tuppetly Row Junganah, 
brothers or cousins of the Velmawar cast, yielding, exclusive of 
enaums, &c. ... ... - Madras Pagodas 75,000 

3rd. Chittcom-pay. Chilcoloor-pondoo, the jurisdiction of 
Manoor Narsina, bramin mrymuadon of the province, 14 coss south 
of the capital ; another fourth of the havillee, containing 150 villages, 
and rated on a medium at ... ... Madras Pagodas 68,000 

4th. Veniconda, or Innaconda, with the neighbouring hill-fort 
and pergunnahs of Bellam or Veilumconda, constituting the zemindarry 
of Gondarow of the Velma cast, 26 coss south of Gountour, containing 
230 villages *.« ••• ••• 70,000 

5th. Koloor, on the south bank of the Kistna, 16 coss N. W. of 
Guntour, formerly of greater value on account of its diamond mine, 
now reduced to the rental of eight villages, forming the talook of 
Opparow, zemindar of Noozed ... ... 6,000 


Madras Pagodas 3,51,000 


CIRCAR. 

BUNDER, or sea-ports of Masulipatam, formerly consisting of the eight 
following Mehals, forming a semicircle from two to 20 coss round the fort, 
situated in the pergunnahs of, 

ist. Havillee, which included the grounds and gardens of 12 pettahs, 
with their circumjacent six pollams, the salt-pans of Masulipatam and Pernanco, 
some lacks of toddy trees, farmed to the distillers of arrack, and together with 
the sayer or variable taxes on houses, the mohterefa, the sea, land, and river 
customs, . yielded, according to the jiimnia kaumil, an annual revenue of 

... Rupees 3 , 39 v^SS. iv 

But by reasons of these rents and taxes being for the most part dincontiniied, 
though we know not from what considerations they are levied everywhere (dse 
within the Company's jurisdiction, that a great number of palmyra trees have 
been cut down, through the avidity of temporary farmers, or negligence of 
superintendants, and that the produce of salt, has been reduced one-half by 
recent prohibition of its importation in Bengal, the actual receipt.s under this 
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head may be estimated, one year with another, 60,000 rupees : for Mint Duties, 
Sea, Land and River Customs, at 3 per cent 011 exports and imports, exclusive 
of mdulgencies to the factors of foreign nations, &c. 40,000 rupees ; beino- 
the profits on salt, and 20,000 more arising on the arrack farms; the whole 
making an object of gross revenue Madras Pagodas 30,000 

2d. Divi, with its six lesser tmikees or islands, ‘eight 
coss S.E. anciently rated at rupees 91,070. 14J-.* and now 
yielding ... Madras Pags. 30,000 

3d. Mqloor, or Mololi, formerly 15,528. loi. now 
incorporated with Giintoor, or entirely struck off the 
rent-roll 

4th. Engoodit, or Innogoodoo, ‘formerly rupees 


30,000 


',4th. Engoodit, 
19,675. 1 2. now 
• 5th. , Perunnah 
17,109.. 1 3. , now 
6th. JOOMERY, 
22,5o 8.2|'; now',' 


Feddanah, 

Jumedee, 


, ‘ formerly rupees 
Madras Pagodas 
before, rupees 
Madras Pagodas 
anciently, rupees 
. Madras Pagodas 


3,000; TO villages. 

6,000 ; 24 villages. 

[ 569 ] 


7th. Bonoar A, in the time of the Kootub Shah y, rupees 16,757, 
and now ... ... Madras Pagodas 4,000 

8th. Narsapoor, town and district, with sayer, 
rupees 17,453, once, and still ... Madras Pagodas 5,000 

8r,ooo 

Besides which, in 1759, when these districts were conquered by, and formally 
transferred to, the English, the following annexations were made to the former 
dependencies of the fort of Masulipatam ; viz. 

9tb. Nizampatam, formerly a circar of one pergunnah, subdivided into 36 
districts south of the Kistna, on the sea-coast, and 2.0 coss from Masulipatam, 
the zemindarry of Velunki Mullarow Veimawar, who, though possessing his 
official emoluments, has been exonerated from the important duties of land- 
holder ; consequently, this pergunnah has shared the fate of the bavilee of 
Masulipatam, being heretofore rated at rupees 2,46,000, and now barely yielding, 
with its salt ... ... ... Madras Pags. 25,000 

loth, Guntoor, a large pergunnah detached from 
Condapillee circar, two coss west of Masulipatam, con- 
taining 52 villages, the russooms and saverums levied by 
Codantram as zemindar, but without exercising the func- 
tions of one, formerly assessed for rupees 44,615. 142-* 
and still valued at ... ... ^ ... Madras Pags. 11,000 

nth. Auchilminar, of 15 villages, detached from 
the same circar, under the same zemindar, and rated, 

rupees 26,447. 15L now ... ... Madras Pags. 3,500 . 

1 2th. Tondawa, from Ellore, and zemindarry of 
Mungletore ... ... Madras Pags. 14,000 

13th. The Towns and Dependencies of Nettapillee, 

Bundermalanka, Sakanapillee, and Ramisserum, 

Googanapillee, Antravidee, &c. on the sea coast of 
Rajemundry on different branches of the Godaveri, and 
together valued at ... Madras Pagodas 10,000 


TOTAL of Masulipatam Districts Madras Pagodas 


63,500 


1,44,500 






^ All the sums here specified in rupees, with reference 
extracted from the Jumma Kaumil, ; 

" ¥ 
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CIRCAR. 

rONDAPILLEE, consisting of 24 mehals, into which it is still 
under the following ten zemindarries, excepting the dismembered pergunnal ^ 

of Guntour and Auchilminar. ^ 

Tst Chahur mhal, or Cancole, its capital, 10 coss ^ north of Masuli- 
natam thedesmookey jurisdiction of Comdana Paupia and Soubyah Row Vel- 
mawnr first established under sunnuds from Salabut jung, 1759, and confirmed 
bv similar but more irregular grants from the French governor of Masulipatam, 
and future Mussulman aumildars, not formally _ vested in the j- 

English sovernment, though virtually so, as being included m the Convention ot 
t-^66 of la e yems eUerated from official duties ; but in receipt of he annexed 
emoluments of russooms and saverums, which have been doubled ,n favour of 
Opparow who, without any pretensions of right, claims what we undeistand Jy ^ 
simerioritv The district extremely fertile, compact, and advantageously situated , 
SSd by the Colair lake on north ; divided on the east, fmm thcvzemindarry 

of Muegletore, by the river of Calipatam, and encircled on the south and vest, 
bv thl Pergunnahs of Auchilminar Guntoor with Voyoor and Medoor, in Oppa- 
row’s ze^mindarry, forms nearly a square ot about 20 miles each side, and com- 
prehends 260 villages, in the four following Mehals or Pergunnahs : viz. 

(1) Venicotah, 84 villages anciently rated for 

Rs. 97,152, actually yielding to that amount ; but in our ^ 

Doul bundobustonly ... Madras pagodas 17,000 

(2) Goopevarri, 64 villages; formerly rupees 84,674, 

’ ... ... Madras pagodas 16,000 

now • * • 

(;!> Bihterjely, within or Overflowed by the lake; 

contains 66 villages, of which 44 lunkas or islands, extremely 
richinpaddy, about 10,000 candies yearly produced from 

one thousand catties of ground, being i/ioth of the_ whole 

» land of the nergunnah, should therefore yield as it does 
actually to ‘the' drear, or rather its farmer, near 20,000 
pagodas ; was valued in the jiimma kamnil at 34,32^ rupees, 
but in the Doul buudobust is set down at ...Madras pagodas io,ooo 

(4) CALDiNDiiE, containing 57 villages, of which n 

have been annexed to Muggletore : assessed in the jumraa 
kaumil, rupees 20,404, yielding now . ... Madras pagodas 7,000 

V ^ .50,000 

2. Devarcotah, fifteen miles sou of Masulipatam on the north bank 
of the Kistna, adjoining to Divi on the west fertile in rice and joaiy, and well 
managed pergunnah zemindarry of Ezlagudda Codant Ram of the Comhewar 
cast' the family first settled here as [ 660 ] cornbies or husbandmen, ^ in the 
vear'isSo, are supposed to have got their first sunnuds for Desmooky jurisdic- 
tion from Abdullah Kootiib Shah in 1640, though not constantly confinnei! m 
the possession of it, by future rulers. In 1726, one of the family obtained the 
zemindarry of Guntoor and Auchilminar ; but 1111732, being involved in the 
general proscription of Rustum Khan, lost all territorial jurisdiction, rights, 
and privileges, in the confusion of future revolutions, have by some means or 
other, regained possession, and were numbered in the Convention of 1 766, 
formerly rupees 2,19,455, are supposed actually to collect pagodas 70,000. 
excltisive of saven|iiis, &c. but by the Doul biindobiist only 60,000 

3d, NujerEj or Nooxeo, the capital at the distance of 60 iiiilus 
westerly from Masulipatam, and about iB coss northerly from (.'ondaiiillt'C, 
the extensive desmooky/ supposed to appertain by right of sunnuds, to Macc'a 
NaiTaya Opparow, of the Velma cast. Macca Venkiah the first of this family, 
came from the Carnatic, and rented 5 or 6 villages of Golapillee or Nujere m 


50,000 
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1652 ; twelve years after, the next in succession obtained a lease of the whole 
pergunnah, and took the name of Opparow, in addition to the local patronimic 
of Macca. In the beginning of the present century the 5th descendant, by the 
actual zernip.darry grants of aunhldars, was for a time in possession of the several 
districts which actually compose this territorial jurisdiction, but under the 
government of Rustiim Khan, the whole family were expelled, and the lands 
put under the immediate management of tehseeldars for twelve successive years 
afterwards However, on a change of the provincial ruler, an upstart of the 
name of Venkiah was produced, under the patronage of the Conclana family, 
wdio were the acting farming superintendents, and then of considerable influence 
with Ali Kuli Khan, the aumildar, as the heir of line to Opparow, and in that 
capacity, was reinstated in 1738, in part of the zemindarry jurisdiction. Juggiah, 
the brother of this pretender, who succeeded, died a prisoner in Bussy\s camp 
before Khalburga, in 1755-6; from this time forward, Vencatari Opparow 
another pretender, through the management of Condana, and influence o 
Hussein Ali Khan, was put in possession, in virtue of aumildarry sunnuds, but 
participated the management of his desmooky, with his brother Naraya, until the 
year 1772 ; when dying, the latter assumed the zemindarry by sufferance of the 
English, without any other right, and under the same authority, was expelled as 
a rebel in the present year 1783. d'he district extends from the Kistna to the 
Godaveri, and is pretty equally divided between the Circars of Ellore and 
Condapillee, comprising near 2,000 square miles, of which the six following 
pergunnahs, depend on Condapillee ; viz. 


Medoor, on the banks of the Kistna, 30 miles north-westerly from 
Masulipatam, adjoining on the west of Devarcotah, assessed in the jumma 
kaumil for rupees 94,083. yielding now ... Madras Pagodas 25,000 
VoYOOR, adjoining to the preceding pergunnah on the north, 
anciently rated at Rupees 63,855 now ... Madras Pagodas 20,000 

Nonastallum further to the west and north, but miited 
to the two former mehals, contains the diamond mine of 
Mullavill^^still annexed to the Nizamut, in all, formerly, 
rupees 63,746. now ... ... Madras pagodas 25,000 

GoLAPiLLEE in which pergunnah is situated the capital 
town Nujere, assessed anciently for rupees 36,693, but in 
Doul bimdobust, ... Madras pagodas io,ooo 

CHAfTRr, adjoining to the former on tlie north, surrounded 
by small hills, chiefly alienated in unauthorized grants to 
peons of the Velma cast, valued anciently at 14,000. rupees, 
actually worth 10,000 pagodas, and exclusive of these 
fraudulent enaunis, set down in the Doul bundobust at ... 6,000 

Vejerai, another hilly pergunnah, disposed of in like 
manner as the former, to which it adjoins, worth 8,000 
pagodas, and exclusive of enaums ... ... 4^000 


90,000 

4th. Bejivaria or Bezoara, on the banks of the Kistna, 39 miles N. W, 

)y W. from Masulipatam, adjoining to the pergunnah of Medoor, and forming 
vhat was anciently considered an important pass, through a small broken range 
)f hills, wliich terminate here. The first or lowest region of the maritime pro** 
dnees, constitutes the zemindarry of Trimnarow, Ramarow, Velmawars of the 
:.alwa Collec family, first obtained in the beginning of the present century, and 
eil to the ancestors of the present occupants, who are not heirs of line, in the 
rear 1731. Of late years, this jurisdiction, though small, was suffered impoliti-.,. 
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and Chimulpar, worth, separately, 10,000 pagodas, 6,000, and 2,000,^ were 
together rated in the jumma kaumil at rupees 58,301, but ^now Maaras 

pagodas ... — ^ 

i^tb. Mylaveram, on the confines of the former district, about 5^^ miles N. 
W. of Masulipatam, and 3 coss from CondapilIee,is the name givpi to a zemin- 
darry formed of the greater part of the havillee pergunnah of Condapillee, assip- 
ed informally to Vencata Row and Narsinva Row, Velmawars, of the family caiiea 
from the place of their origin Sooranany, who first settled 111 the distnct 
about the year 1670, in the capacity of simple farmers, and obtainec!,^as it is 
supposed, their earliest zemindarry sunnuds, from the killahder of Condapiliee, 

at the commencement of the present century ... 15,000.^ 

6th Havillee. —Of this circar, and immediately around the capital and 
fort of Condapiliee, 48 miles N. W. ^4 W. from Masulipatam, is the remainder of 
the old pergunnah Havillee, and worth 5,000 pagodas for its 11 villages ; but 
to this should be added, the Sink [ 661 ] Walloor, or as called, \\ al oor Samals, 
dismembered from the pergunnah Medoor, and now annexed to the Havillee, 
composed of 10 villages, and valued in Dool bundobust for 8,000 
together ... ... ... ... 

7th. Varagonda about 50 coss N. W. from Masulipatam, beyond 
Mylaveram, and on the frontiers of the circar of Com maniet, is the principal 
town of a zemindarry jurisdiction, allowed to be vested in the Velunki family, 
Velmawars, whose ancestors first settled in Trivoon in 1675 : but of late years, 
has very unconstitutionally been suffered to be divided between several brothers, 
and still more improperly, to be participated with the despandeahs, or public 
registers of the district The principal persons exercising the desmooky 
functions are Mulla Row, Sinjeva Row, Vencata Row, Rama Row, Vissoram 
Rawze, and Romana. The district united is extensive, but hilly, jungly ; and 
barren, composed of the two following pergunnahs, of 63 villages : 

(1) Jemlavoy, valued anciently 24,284 rupees, in the jumma kaumil of 

Kootub Shahy, now barely Madras pagodas ... , 

(2) Medoor gutt, so called from a mound to contain its 
waters, formerly 23,829 rupees, now ... Madras pagodas 7 j®oo 

■ : 15,000 

8th. Mudigama, about 78 miles N. W. by W. from Masulipatam, and 22 
in the same direction from Condapiliee, is a portion of the zemindarry of 
Vassreddy Ramana, in this circar, on the north bank of the Kistna, opposite to 
the larger jurisdiction of Chintapillee, in the province of Guntoor. The 
ancestors of the present family settled here about 1670 ; but did not acquire 
the desmooky before the commencement of the 18th century. In 1760, the 
possessory rights were transferred to a younger branch of this family in Chinta- 
pillee, who being afterwards expelled by Mr. Bon-eofant, Bazalut Jung’s 
managers, were acknowledged by the English in 1772, zemindars of Nundegamah 
and were also re-established in Chintapillee. The portion now under considera- 
tion, extends far into the Commamet circar, extremely fertile, and includes the 
diamond mines of Pertyal, Ahtcoor, Sic, five villages annexed to the Nizamut, 
and is composed of the three following pergunnahs ; viz, 

(x) Nundigong, formerly 87,125 rupees, valued now at Madras 

pagodas ... ... ... ... 25,000 

(2) Pengunchepole, 45,201 rupees, and now ... ... 13,000 

(3) Beatavole, anciently 9,423 rupees, and now ... 7,000 

' 45^000 

9th. Mongal, about x2o miles N. W, by W. from Masulipatam, is a 
detached desmooky, on the distant frontier of Commamet, and bordering on the 
circar of Doverknounda and Nelconda, assigned to the family of Kissna 
Vencalum, who settled here in 1680 ... ... 10,000 
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loth Likoacikerv, a small pergunnah xeroindarry dependant on this 
rircar thou<^h insulated in that of Commamet, between Nundegong and Mongal, 
near the Kistna, claimed by Godant Ram, of Devarcotah, Narrawhurry, as 
despandeah, Jointly formerly 7,546 rupees, now ... Madras pagodas 2,000 


TOTAL of Coodapiilee 


Madras pagodas 3,18,000 


CIRCAR. 


ELLORE, Goosists, as anciently, of 12 pergunnabs, included in thehavillee, 
and the four foliowing zemiiidarries, with the lands held in vassalage by the 
Dutch. :• '■ , , , ■ ^ 

ist Muogi.etore, about 45 miles E. N- E. from Masuiipatani, 12 from 
the sea shore, and five miles from the English factory of Muddapollam and Nas- 
saoore on the banks of the Washeesta, the great southern branch of the Goda- 
veri is the squre mud fort and capital of the desmooky jurisdiction of 
Culdinder Trippety Rauze Rachewar, whose ancestors obtained the first surinuds 
for holding tlie pergunnah of Canje-calva, or Muggletore, as it is now called, as 
early as the year 1624. Ranga Vauze, the sth in descent, by his good manage- 
mcnt and fidelity to government, was rewarded with the zemindarry rights of all 
the other mehals, which at present compose the^district, m 1703 ; bu^ 
years afterwards, under the government of Rustam Khan, the whole family were 
expelled as rebels, and forfeited, their territorial grants. On this occasion, the 
immediate heirs of line are supposed to have perished among the unhealtly hills 
of Tontapille, where they took refuge p but Vencatran Vauze, a distant descen- 
dant and father of the present occupant, escaped to and received the^ protection 
of the Roosaputty family of Vizianagrum ; and in 1751, through the intercession 
of old Vizieram Rauze, is said to have been formerly established by the usual 

temporary sunn uds, in the zemindarry held once by his forefathers. Trippety, 

the actual possessor, probably was created desmook on the death of his predeces- 
sor in 1764 ; at any rate, he has been admitted in the convention with General 
Caillaiid, in the year 1766 j and though his pretensions might not then or since 
have been known, or enquired into, they have been tacitly ackriowledged by the 
English government, which, however, in common cwrse, will have the re-dis- 
posal of Dne of the richest territorial grants in the Coinpany s gift wthin the 
circars, as the present occupant is turned of fifty, and the race of Cddindee 
is likely to be in him extinct. The district is extremely compact, [ 662 J con- 
taining about 800 square miles in its six pergunnalw, most advantageously 
situated between the sea, the rivers Godaven and Calipatam, and in the 
neighbourhood of the ill managed desmoosky of_ Opparow, abounding in 
maLfactures, and yielding in some places, what is very uncommon in the 
circars, a double harvest. 

(1) Attilllee, the largest pergunnah, 84 villages, 7 coss from 

Muggletore west-northerly ; worth ... ••• ' •" 

(2) Assinta, adjoining to the former, towards the Godaven, 

44 villages, valued at ... 

(3) Canja-Calva, or Muggletore, on the sea coast, yielding ... 30,000 

(4) OuDEE, 54 villages, adjoining on the south-west to Attillee 

Assinta, exclusive of fraudulent enaums to peons, amounting to 
Pags. 3,500; worth ... ••• ••• "■ 

(i) Doodipotta, on the Godaveri, a small distance from 
Muggletore ... ••• ••• •" _ **■ , 

CovooK, or Cohere, on the Godaveri, towards Rajahmundry i. ' 

„ - ... 12,000 

18 coss ... ... •” ‘ - '"ie 
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To which must be added, the n. villages of Culdindee, dismem- 
bered from that pergunnah in the Condapillee Circar, and worth 
annually,.. 

And the produce of cocoanut and palmyra trees, 
or annually cut down and sold, for 

Also the salt farms of Canja-Calva, worth about 


,000 


let separately 
30,000 

... 20,000 


TOTAL of Muggletore, exclusive of Peroon, &c. 

Rajahmundry, worth 20,000 pagodas more... •••/ 

2d. Nugere, that portion of Opparow’s zemindany, situated in this 
circar, partook of the great commercial advantages derived from the fall of the 
empire of Bejapoor, which enhanced so prodigiously the value of the neigh- 
bouring lands of Muggletore ; but of late years, it has been greatly impoverished 
through the treasonable designs of its desmook, in establishing an independent 
military power, and by the ruinous system of letting out some of the richest 

pergunnahs in farm, under the name of security to Trippety Rauze, the neigh- 
bouring zemindar, whose policy of course it has been to enrich what he may 
consider his more permanent holding, at the expense of the temporary one, 
which, by depopulating, he might further hope, agreeable to the ordinary views 
of Indian landholders, of bringing under his proper jurisdiction, through the 
temptation of a larger rent to government, than it may be worth to any yearly 
farmer, as it has been successfully practised in other parts of the C^ompany’s 
territories, such as the jageer in the Carnatic, rated by Mahomed Ali, and the 
bavillee lands of Chicaate, farmed to Sitteram Rauze, while virtual zemindar ^ of 
Vizianagrum. The whole district may contain about 1,200 square miles, being 
more than one-half of the zemindarry in extent, though scarcely exceeding the 
moiety of its value, when reckoned in all, Madras pagodas 1,85,000, (exclusive 
of saverums, enaums, &a) and is composed of the following pergunnnhs : 

(1) Gondagot, near Ellore, on the north side of the Colair Lake, worth 
10,000 pagodas, together with the mootah of Amberpet, consisting of 42 villages, 
dismembered from the Havillee pergunnah by Hussein Ali Khan in 

1764, and valued at 15,000 pagodas more, being together rated at ... 25,000 

( 2 ) Bahrjety, as being without the Lake, and adjoining to 

Bibterjety on the north-east, 13 coss from Masulipatam, 56 villages ... 30,000 

(3) Pentapar, 8 coss farther in the same direction, containing 

44 villages ... ... 15,000 

(4) Nirdole, 8 coss still farther on the road to Rajahmundry, 

56 villages. The three last pergunnahs, are those which border on 

the zemindarry of Muggletore, and are managed by Tripetty Rauze ... 25,000 


2 , 12 , 000 ' 


95,000 


3d. Chinttalapoondy, at the distance of 1 7 coss northerly from Ellore, 
on the frontier of Commamet, and between Medeongutt and Jemlavoy to the 
south-west, and Polaveram towards the north-east, in the pergunnah Desmooky, 
divided between Mullarow, Vencatrow, Narsinvarow, &c. cousins of tlic Velma 
tribe, and of the Toopellah family, who settled here in 1711, having emigrated 
from Udegeer, in like manner as all the rest of the Velma cast, now in the 
Circars, had done from other parts of the Carnatic, after the dissolution of the 
principality of Chandergeery in 1652, when the race of Narsingha, reckoned 
chiefs of the Rowars, were driven from thence, and dispersed by the Mussulman 
arms. It is therefore no less from clanship or flimily attachment, than from 
interested rebellious views, that these zemindars, together with those of Midoor 
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Gutt, Janlavoy, Mylaveram, and Bejwarra, which encircle the larger jiirisdiclion 
of Opparow, make usually a common cause with that refractory landholder ; 
while the impolitic division of their respective lands, enable any one man, with 
or without the consent of the co-partners, to assemble their numerous dependent 
peons fraudulently maintained, to act against government, on its presumed 
lenity in all events towards the other more passive members of the same 
zemindarry fraternity. [ 663 ] The district, though large, and containing 44 
villages, being hilly, jungly, and poor, yields inclusive of the 
principal fraudulent alienations to bramins and peons, only... 10,000 
4th. Tellekacherta, a small dismembered portion of 
the pergunnah of Cirvor, consisting of six villages, and forming 
the talook of Vencataputty and Mandavarauze, dperves to 
be distinguished, as being held singularly in the circars, by 
something like a feudal tenure, having been granted, in the 
year 1616, to Upalaputty Madarauze as a jageer, on the 
express condition of guarding the frontiers of Ellore against Guntoor, 

the incursions of the Reddewar of Pollaveram, the antient Masulipa- 

proprietors of the country, then expelled to their fastnesses tarn, and 

in the hills ... ... ... ... ••• 2,000 Condapil- 

5th'. Havillee Pergunnah, dismembered from Amber- lee, Ms. 

pet, still depending on the insignificant mud fort of Ellore, pagodas 

40 miles north from Masulipatam, is worth 20,000 Pags., to 8,13,500 

which must be added Dooa, half way between Pentapa, and 
Nerdole, valued at 4,500, but in the Doul, set down at 
2,000 pagodas ••• ••• ••• ••• 22,000 

The villages of Palicole and Coiitaroo depend on a 
Dutch factory, established at the former, under the protec- 
tion of, and paying an annual tribute to the English 
goverrmieot, of ' ••• ■■ ••• ■. ■ •••' ' 'J '43 

— 3,41,143 


Total south of the Godaveri... Rupees 46,18,572 ; or Madras Tags. 11,54,643 


CIRCAR 


Rajahmundrv, since the establishment of European government, has 
acquired so many additional territorial dependencies^ by conquest or policy, and 
has undergone such a total reform and change in the extent, value, and 
denomination of its several local sub-divisions that a very few of the 17, of 
which it was anciently composed, can be now traced, but are all included with 
the new annexations, in the 7 following districts : 

I St. The H AVI LLEK pergunnah, depending on the capital situated on the 
North bank of the Godaveri, 78 miles N, E. of Masulipatam, is reduced, 
properly speaking, to the town of Rajahmundry, and 5 neighbouring villages, 
possessed by Khajah Zeehoor Ullah Khan, as it is supposed by sunnud from the 
Nizam, previous to the grant to the English, which of course invalidated all 
inferior temporary alienations, though in deference to a subsequent request for 
the soubah, the occupant's claims have been acknowledged ; viz.-— to farm 
the capital for Madras pagodas 2,1000, from which to be deducted 1,900, 
allowed under the name of Rosina, or daily charity to Mussulman poor, and 
to hold the five villages as a free jageer, the whole, being worth annually 4,200. 
But as this pergunnah was rated formerly 50,311 rupees, and as we ^ find a 
till m!}er of small talooks described as meerassees, or inheritances in the 
possession of different persons, once or still officers of government ; so we e 
hesitate, not setting them down here as unauthorized'' alienations^ which * could * 
not with equal probability have belonged to any,of the.plbgk ^ 
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(1) Velmpollaj^i, &c. 12 villages assigned to Bramjee Kistiioo 
Mujmadarj formerly of Rajemundry 

(2) Vfgampettah, &c. 13 villages, claimed by Sondeapah, 
despandeah of the district 

(3) Paticonda, &c. three villages claimed by Ramajee Burroo, 
another quondam Mujmadar 

(4) Vella, the enaum villages of Mahomed Ruffia, when 
acting as cauzee of the district ... 

(5) Vencatapollam, the enaum villages, anciently of another 
Mussulman officer, now of Alta Ali Khan ... 

(6) pAMiNG-PiLLEE, in the hands of Jebenevess Maganah, 
gomastah of Bramajee Kistnoo, valued at 

(7) Vendassai^aporam:, in the management of Bookna Pundit, 

the Company’s Persian linguist ... ... .*• 

(S') Macamata, the villages of Persottim dos Sucar Gujerally, 
worth ... ... •“ ••• *** 

To which may be added, though perhaps not formerly included 
in the Havillee. 

(9) Jaggernautporam, or Cokenara and Gottapollurn, two 
villages on the sea coast, near Ingeram, on the northern branch of 
the Godaveri, and belonging to the Dutch factory, paying a tribute to 
the* English, actual sovereign of the country of ... 


16,052 


2nd. PoLAVERAM, tell coss northerly, from Rajemundry on the southern 

bank of the Godaveri, is the capital of a small tributary raje, or Hindoo princi- 
pality, and the only one under the government of Masulipatam, immediately 
subject to the rheddewar, or territorial [ 664 ] proprietory chief, Munguputty 
Deo Rajepoot, descended from Hunner, of the royal family of Orissa, distin- 
guished by the common appellation Gajeputty, or prince of elephants, and who, 
as before related, was put in possession of all the four circars north of the 
Kistna, in the year 1471, on condition of holding them as a dependent fief on 
the Mussulman empire of Beder, then ruled by Mahomed Shah, surnamed 
Lushkery, or, the warlike. In what manner, about a century afterwards, the 
princes of the house of Orissa lost the greater part of their inheritance, and 
were driven from the plains to the high unhealthy regions, at present constituting 
the whole of their tributary dominions, hath also been set forth. It is therefore 
only necessary here further to' observe, that the great military power of two 
successive Mahomedan dynasties, employed on different occasions for a century 
and a half to exterminate the race of Rajeputty, or reduce their mountainous 
territory, proved altogether ineffectual ; nor were the districts, now under consi- 
deration, explored or partially subdued under the establishment of the French 
government in 1753, and latter attempts complete the conquest, to gratify 
the ambitious vanity perhaps of those upstart zemindars, whose aim it is to 
substitute their own groundless pretensions to territorial property, in tlie room 
of ancient acknowledged rights, once vested in the lordly ejected proprietors, 
have only served to evince the futility, the inglorious triumph, of dispossessing 
innocent inhabitants, of their hills and wilds, resorted to from necessity, 
unhealthy, and yielding but a scanty subsistence ; wdth a great certain sacrifice 
of men, and always a comparatively small, though at the same time a mere 


^ The amount of tribute placed here to the account of the Dutch factory of Jaggernaut- 
poram, should be exchanged for the sum by which Pallicole is debited in the circar of Ellore. 
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teraoorary doubtful benefit in revenue. The district is very large, and of 
unknown extent among the hills, but bounded on the north and west by Rumpa, 
the territory of Rambopetty, a perfectly independant rajah of the Coywar or 
savage mountainous trilre of Hindoos, and by Budrachellutn and Pelouncha, 
the nnoerfectlv reduced zemindarry or Ashwa Ron Velinawar, dependant on 
the circar of cinmmainet ; on the south and east it frontiers with the pergunnahs 
of'Chinlalapoondy and Cavoor, in the [M’ovince of Ellore. On both sides of 
the Godaveri whibh intersects, the country besides a rich produce in grain, 
when the people are allowed the peaceable cultivation of their plains and vallie,s 
subject to a moderate quit rent, abounds, with the largest and best teak timbers, 
which, though difficult in many places to be conveyed to the river side for 
more distant''transi)ortation by water carriage, might nevertheless under proper 
encouragement, be brought to any of the ports in the Bay of Bengal, where 
ships are or mav be crmstrucled at a much lower rate, and no less fit than the 
wood iinported from Pegu for the same purpo.se. That portion, however, of 
the district on the south side of the Godaveri i.s by far the largest and mo.st 
vahiahle, and though now considered a part of the circar of Rajemundry yet 
bein'’' thus detached from it, would not most probably, if subdivided under the 
order and regularity of Mussulman arrangement, have been so disposed of. 
It forms two of the three following pergunnahs, into which the whole principality 
is properly divided ; 

(1) GootalaH, at the distance of eight co.ss from Rajemundry, on the 
banks of the Godaveri, is open plain and fertile, but easily com- 
manded from, and always dependent on, the neighbouring hills. 

It has been wholly explored, and valued at ... 24,000 

(2) POLAVERAM, higher up the river two cos.s, has been traversed _ by 
European troops in great part, and cannot be deemed inaccessible 
anywhere, unless by reasons of the unhealthiuess of the climate, 
and high pathless forests ; the gross revenue has been estimated, 

from information, not records in the Doul bundobust ... at 26,000 

(2) CoTT.APiu.EE is the pergunnah on the Raj-emundry, or north side 
of the Godaveri, directly opposite to Gootalah, and e.xtending in 
land to the frontiers of Rumpa, among different ridges of very high 
mountains. It has, till of late ye.ars, belonged to another branch of 
the .same family; and was, for some time, .under the immediate 
nianugement of government, when the rents, including the nninnim 
of family estate, was — -> 

Mad. Pis. 58,000 


36,000 


But we may confidently reduce the tribute that should in justice or policy, 
or that can in effect be realized from the country, to 25,000 

ad. PK0DAPORE, 24 miles E. N. E. from Rajemundry, is the capital of the 
principal desmook or farming landholders of the province, named Fmraje 
Vatcherry, though better known to the English under the title of juggaputty 
bestowed on his father by the Nizam, agreeable to the recently assumed 
privilege of the court of Hydrabad thus to confer unsubstantial ^ honours. 

This family were first distinguished by government in 1 571. When actipg w 
servants or managers to the Rheddewars, they made themselves useful m V 

disclosing the value, and facilitating the conquest of the country under their : 
superiiitendancej and were rewarded first with the {arm, and the zemindarp^of ' i ; 
the pergunnah of Himoor. But in 1734, the lineal descendant With all the 


collateral branches of the house of Vachevoy to be urund, were attainted and cut 


off by Riistum Khan, the provincial aumildar^ and all tbetr nghts, privileges, 
and effects, whether ofScial" or •■paternali- 


■ 
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sovereign. Accordingly, the whole district was put under the immediate 
administration of ameens, or temporary Mussulman officers, until the year 1750, 
when Neamut Ulla Khan, at that time aumildar, for the private consideration of 
90,000 rupees, conferred by his proper sunnuds, the zemindarry of Peddapore, 
on Royeperrauze, a youth of the Vauchevoy family, who had been concealed 
under the protection of his kinsman, the famous Vizieram in Cicacole, and who 
now had a prospect of extending his jurisdiction and influence, in quality of 
guardian to the new desmook. Nine years however afterwards, the [ 665 ] 
latter, and his protectoPs successor, Gauzeputty, took different parts, from 
personal animosity to each other, in the contest between the French and 
English, during which Royepperauze was killed fighting on the side of Monsr. 
Conflans, in the victory gained by Colonel Ford near Pettapore, at which time 
the present Timrajee, son of the deceased, was only 8 years of age.^ By what 
means the zemindarry might have been confined to this young man, it is needless 
to enquire, when the corruption of aumildars and the example of his father are 
so notoriously known ; and when it is remembered how lavish the present 
Nizam was when he came to the circars in 1761, with the ambitious views of 
overturning his brother’s government, through the pecuniary aid and personal 
attachment which he might command in return for such employments, in distri- 
buting them to the highest bidder, or at the recommendation of Hussein Khan. 
The district comprises near one half of the whole circar of Rajemundry, both in 
extent and value, and contains 585 villages under the following pergunnahs : 

(1) Kimmoor, or Peddapore, of 65 villages, most advantageously 
situated on the Yel-erree, and to the eastward of the hills, of the 

same name of Kunnenoor, fertile in rice ... ... 60,000 

(2) Behole, of 48 villages, between Redapore and the Char Mhal 

zemindarry, towards the Godaveri ... ... ... 29,000 

(3) Etacotah, of 99 villages, great and small, in the fertile island of 

Nagur. The first sunnuds for this and the fpllowing pergunnah, 
from the Mustafa Kode Khan aumildar in the year 1697, from 
Hydrabad ... ... ... ... ... 35,000 

(4) Chagulnaud, of 40 large, and 34 small villages or pollams, 

exclusive of enau ms ... ... ... 11,000 

{5) Tautepauk, of 71 villages, in the island of Nagur, first conferred 
in zemindarry in 1702, by Rustum dit Khan, and again under the 
English government in 1774/s, yields ... ... ... 28,000 

(6) JuNE-CoTAiN, two mhals of 48 villages, among the hills, west of 

Sittiaverum, rented for ... ... ... ... 12,000 

(7) Ingeram and Moormillah, of 22 villages, first obtained in 1705, 

from the aumildar ••• ... ... ... 10,000 

(8) Mullere, of 20 villages, and rented for ... ... 5,000 

(9) Par VARUM, a mootah, in the island of Nagur ... ... 14,000 

(10) IscAPiLLEE, another kissmutt pergunnah ... ... 12,000 

(11) Mumerivarrum, with the town of Casanacoras ... ... io,oco 

(12) Mundapettah Mootah ... ... ... ... 20,000 

(13) Contra voocoNAH Mootah, north of Tootapillee, together with 

the four preceding, containing 138 villages, were first regularly con- 
ferred in 1728 by Abdullah Khan, the Aumildar ... ... 8,000 

(14) Totafileee, a region of tygers, is a small hilly country 22 miles 
north-west of J^edapore, and adjoining to Cottapillee, the inheritance 
of Rajinadora of the independent Coyewar tribe. In 1771, at the 
instigation of Timrajee, this little territory, with the sacrifice of 
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almost the whole detachment to the unhealthiness of the climate, 
was .reduced by the English to pay a future tribute to the zemindar 
of Pcddapore annually, of ... 7,000 

TOTAL of the Doul bundobust of Jaggaputty Rauze 2,61,000 

4th. Char Mhal, or Two Pergunnahs Zemindarry, is surrounded by the 
preceding one of Pedapore, on the banks of the Goutumy or northern branch of 
the Godaveri, highly cultivated, and abounding in long cloth and other manu- 
factures, and was first erected into a separate desmooky jurisdiction by 
M. Bussey in 1753, and conferred by him, under his proper sunnuds, in nearly 
equal divisions, at the request of old Vizieram Rauze, on two branches of the 
Cacarlainoody family, his own kinsmen ; the district is therefore composed of 
the two following pergunnahs : 

(1) Dachbvarum, or Ramchunderporam, about 16 coss S. E. by East 

from Rajamundry, was assigned to, and has continued since under 
the immediate zemindarry management of Cacarlamoody Ram- 
chunder Rauze ; contains 35 villages ... 20,000 

(2) CoTAH, 20 coss in the same direction nearly from Rajemundy, 

and close to the Goutumy, assigned as the zemindarry portion of 
Cacarlamoody Vencataputty Rauze, cousin to the former, and though 
containing only 2 2 large villages, exclusive of pollams, yields a sub- 
rent, besides enaiims, saverum charges, of ... ... 25,000 


45,000 

5th. Peroor is the pergunnah portion of the zemindarry of Coldindee 
Trippetty Rauze of Muggletore, in the circar of Rajamundry. It is divided from 
his other possessions dependent on Ellore by the Washeshta, the southern 
branch of the Godaveri, and forms ^vhat is properly called the Island of Nagur, 
though the same appellation is more generally applied to the whole insulated 
triangle, between the forks of the Godaveri, and the sea, including the 
pergunnahs of Etacatah, Tautepauk, &c. and which space, w’-e before compared 
to the Delta of Egypt, as resembling it in figure and fertility, and being in like 
manner, formed or intersected by seven branches of a great river, to which the 
names of as many tutelar, perhaps in both countries derived from the Sabian or 
planetary divinities, have been assigned by the superstitious natives. When the 
English were put in possession of the circars this [666] valuable little territory* 
was under the desmooky management of Vizieram Rauze, whose predecessor in 
1759, had made some alienations in favour of the Company ; but in 1767, it was 
transferred with 68 villages of Tautepauk in jageer, to Hussein Ali Khan, and 
on his death, in like manner as these were bestowed by the English on the 
zemindar of Peddapore, so the district in question was conferred in 1774-5 
on Trippety Rauze. It contains 37 villages, and together with those of 
Vadroopiliee and Tautepauk, worth separately 2,000 pagodas, are greatly under- 
rated in the Doul bundobust at ... *•. ... 22,000 

6th. CoRCONDAH, four coss from Rajemundry on the north bank of the 
Godaveri, on the road to Cottapillee N. W. is the pergunnah zemindarry of the 
family. Trippety Rauze, who first obtained desmobky jurisdiction and rights 
from Meer Khaleel Khan, the aumildar, in 1744, and soon afterwards gave 
an ordinary proof of Hindoo magnanimity, in putting himself to death for a 
verbal insult offered to him by Meer Ibrahim, the aumildads son. His imme- 
diate successor, father of the present occupant, fell more gloriously in 1759, ; 
in supporting the cause of the French, as actual tulers, against the invasion of 
the English. The district consists of 51 villages, of on. the riyer^ 

15 Mergaputty on an elevated ground, equally divided 
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between Condaputty and Jungleputty, or hilly and woody ground ; its annual 
rental, exclusive of enaums, is — ••• 20,000 

7th. Pettapore, eight miles E. northerly from Feddapore, from which it 
is divided by the small river Yellerru, and five in the same direction from _ the 
fort of Samuel Cotab, now the principal garrison of the English in the circar 
of Rajemundry, is the present capital of the zemindmry jurisdiction of Mahaputty 
Row, Velmawar, whose ancestors were established in part of the desmooky as 
early as the reign of Ibrahim Kootub Shah, after the expulsion of the 
Rheddewars, the ancient proprietors of^ the country in 1571 ; but this family 
v;ere also involved in the general proscription of Indian landholders under tlie 
government of Rustum Khan, until the year 1746, when Neladerow, fathm‘ of 
the present occupant, obtained the farm of Pellafore ; and, after an imprison- 
ment of four years for non-payment of rent, procured sunniids for the zemindaiTy 
on the accession of Neamut ullah Khan, to the post of aumildar. 1 his district 
borders on Cicacole, and contains 146 villages, under the following pergunnah 


60,000 


10,000 


12,000 


5.000 

4.000 

6.000 

8.000 


1,15,000 


TOTAL Revenue under Masulipatam, rupees ^2, ^0,780, or 
Madras pagodas ... ... ... 

Amount of the circar of Guntour south of the Kistna, brought forward 
rupees 14,04,000 or Madras pagodas ... ... 

TOTAL of the five southerly Provinces, rupees 66,34,780, or 
Madras pagodas ... ... 


1,000 


CIRCAR, 


CICACOLE, or Kuiling, the most northerly and largest of the circars, has 
in like manner as Rajemundry, undergone almost a total change in the deno- 
minations, extent, and value of its subdivisions, since the first establishment of 
European government; though less in reality, than apparently, with respect to 
the actual assessment of the country, which was always under Mussulman 
aumildars greatly beyond the old jumina kaumil or the amount with which they 
were charged, or chose to account for, with the public treasury. In its present 
state, the whole province, as hath already been observed, is unequally divided 
between the superintendence of two subordinate councils, of which the most 
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considerable is that of Vizagapatam on the sea coast, one hundred and seventy 
miles N. E. from Masulipatam, nearly centrical to all the circars ; and exercising 
superior local jurisdiction over the following districts ; viz. 

I St. Havii-LE of Cicacole, 65 miles N. E. from Vizagapatam, originally 
comprehending ail the lands on the sea coast, from the_ northern extremity of 
Raiemundry to the river of Poondy, was dismembered ol so many pergunnahs 
conferred in zemindarry, on the desmook of Vizianagrum, that in 1758 the 
annual assessment had decreased to rupees 4,27,970, which was little more than 
one half of the old valuation ; and since this last period, it has been curtailed, 
thoufih we believe irregularly, and unconstitutionally, of so large a _ portion of 
its territory that the remainder is now^ wholly included in the following pergun- 
nahs, the gross rental of which, being of course greatly diminished through the 
impolitic system of farming the land.s, especially to a neighbouring landholder, 
without giving him an interest [667] in the permanent prosperity ; vtc shall 
substitute the net juminabundy clear of all charges, as settled under the French 
government for the Doul bundobiust or present mofussil receipts. 

(1) Haville Proper of Cicacole, in its actual 

state, ... pagodas 

(2) Tilmoor. Bomaley Nagricottam and Currickvalsa, four per- 

gunnahs lying behind the Haville and Teckaly, or Raganautpoor, 
rated as in 1 785, at ... — — 

(3) Nowpara salt farms to the north near loondy 

(4) Cassimcotah Havillee, 18 miles S. W. from the port of 

Vizagapatam ... -■ 

(5) Vizagapatam sea port and farms, including also rupees 500, 
paid as a peshcush, or otherwise by the port of Bimlipatam 

TOTAL Havillee carried forward, rupees 2,84,970 ... Madras pagodas 71,242-1 


35.122 

17.75° 

7,396i 

9.899! 

i.074i 


of Cicacole are paid in silver rupees, theic being little or no 
gold in circulation in the circar ; but for the sake of uniformity, and a compari- 
son with tho other provinces, the revenue is here stated in Madras pagodas of 
4 rupees each. 

2d. Jaepoor, about 104 miles west from Cicacole, and of that distance, 
forty beyond Saloor Gaut ; among the hills is the capital of a tributary raje 
called also Nundapore, which lyeth nearer to the W. southerly 20 miles, the 
poor remains of the extensive territorial inheritance oiicc enjoyed by the 
.Rajepoot family of Vickeruiii Deo, the actual representative, lineally descended 
from Vistna Deo, the last great prince of tlie house of Gajepulty, who m 1571, 
united under his sceptre all the ancient domains of the kings of Onssa, 
barren and unhealthy principality, in its limited modem extent, is bounded on 
the west by Buster or Bussdero, the country of the independent rajah Dernao 
Sing, of Goondwannah, which being laterally situated among several mnges of 
high impassable hills, and about 8o miles in length, in E. or S. W. directicm, 
by 40 in breadth, forms a very secure barrier on the siae of Berar, wncie the 
Marhattas, in taking possession of Chanda, the former ipharitance of the 
Goondwannah family, might otherwise and without the cession of S^uoor Gaulj 
the only known pass through which they entered the circars in i%S 4 r oe deemed 
formidable neighbours. Jazepoor, to the south, borders on Rum pa, and to the 
north joins the tributary munnims of two other branches of the royal family oi 
Orissa ; the one, Gajepiitty, settled in Kimecly, and the othep Fersotim Deo 
in Kalolimdi, lying farther to the N. dependant on Chatesguir. To the east, 
this di.strict extended far into the plains of Cicacole, until the year 1742, when 
old Vizieram Rauze begun to make incroachments, and was so successful under 
the political favour of Bussey, as to wrest almost the whole of the low fertile 
portion of the country from its original proprietor, and obtain from 
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his patron,, sunnuds for the zemindarry of it, on the footing of his other 
possessions, when a^new revolution transferred the sovereignty of all these 
provinces to^ the English.^ Sitteram, the brother and manager of the 
present zemindar of Vizianagrum, an artful, intelligent, ambitions man, 
neglected not the opportunity of obtaining a renewal of the family grant 
of the jurisdiction, or rights of saverum, over the recently conquered 
pergunnahs of Nundapore. Accordingly in 1768, perhaps inadvertently, though 
at the same time agreeable to the spirit of true and necessary policy, the claims 
of Vizeram to a landed desmooky income of 24,000 rupees per annum, issuing 
from the^ rents of the dismembered portion of Vickeram Dess’s country, and 
other territorial acquisitions hereafter more particularly to be speciRed, were 
admitted, and we conceive firmly established during the life of the actual 
incumbent, by which act the districts in question were formally, as they were 
before virtually, annexed to the other dominions of Britain, and of course 
subjected to the same provincial rule of government. But in 1775, the restless 
Sitteram, under various pretences of employing the Company’s arms, made 
further encroachments on the raje of Jaepoor;and through the conduct and 
gallantry of the English commander, who penetrated to the capital of this 
principality, still continues to levy in the nature of a tribute, for which he is 
accountable to his employers, from Vickeram Deo, the reigning sovereign of a 
mountainous region, valued in the whole in its present reduced state, at three 
lacks of rupees annually, for the following inconsiderable portions of it, more 
recently and thus imperfectly subdued ; viz. Nairamapatum, Raigur Singa- 
poram, and Veessam, Cotah, from 36 to 64 coss N, W. together with the 
districts of Gundaporam, which having been dismembered on a former occasion 
by Sitteram, from the territory of Kiraedy, was exchanged in 1771, for Saloor, 
in which IS the famous gaut or pass of the same name, or as sometimes called 
baureacca, before dependent on Japoor ; the whole estimated in the gross, at a 
lack of rupees, but actually yielding a pTecarious tribute from the ancient 
sovereign, of ... 

_3d. Kimedv, 50 miles N. E. by N. from the town of Cicacole, is the 
capital of another tributary, but more accessible dependent principality, vested 
m a rajah of the royal family of Orissa, who actually bears the titular designation 
ot that antient house, under the proper name of Gajeputty Deo, through the 
refractory imprudence of Narrain Deo, fiither of the present occupant in 
opposing the Company's authority. During the war with Nizam Ali in 1767-8 
almost the whole country was over-run by the English arms, and the proprietor 
being expelled, was in danger of losing for ever the family inheritance : and 
r object hath ever since been the favourite policy, and constant aim 

ot bitteram Kauze, as a necessary attainment to accomplish his own ambitious 

unrivalled preeminence, yet the lenity and virtue 
of British government have hitherto preserved the rights and privileges annexed 
to this little territory entire, in lineal [668] succession, to the lawful heir, with 
the exception of the districts of Gundaporam a Eremundlelum, valued at 
60,000 rupees. Nevertheless, the remainder still yields a gross revenue of two 

S S J Slltteing' d"- 

••• ... 25,000 

V A 43 miles N. E. from Cicacole on the sea coast, entirely 

reduced, serving, _ and_ necessarily, under complete subjection to the English 

E3he n1iS^i'r f r- ”1* ■ of ‘=o“”“«icatioi between the northern 
and southern divisions of Cicacole, is, as it may in fact continue to be the 

inheritance of Jagpt Deo, another descendant of the royal family of Orissa but 
more immediately branching from that of Kimedy. The district yields a ’lack 

. proprietor is to be supported in princely grandeur the 

tribute cannot with propriety be increased bevnnd . ’ 
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same distance northerly from Vizagapatam, is the capital, not only of the largest 
desmooky jurisdiction in this, but, comparatively with districts held under a 
similar tenure, throughout all the Northern circars, and at present, as has been 
since the establishment of the British government, through the extreme favour 
and indulgence of the Company, vested in form, or by sufferance, in Vizeram 
Rauze Reddewar, adopted in 1759, by the widow of old Vizieram, from a 
collateral branch of the Poossaputty family, on a failure of the direct line, at the 
decease of Gajeputty her son ; while the office of zeminder virtually, and in fact 
with extraordinary, if not unconstitutional powers, has, at the same time 
exclusively and almost uninterruptedly been exercised by Sitteram Rauze the 
elder, but half brother of the nominal occupant. In general, the history of all 
the Rauzees, or tribe of Raohewar in the circars, trace their origin to a depen 
dance on the ancient rajahs of the country, either as chelaks or favoured slaves, 
managers talookdars, or renters of the subdivisions of the sovereign domain ; 
and such also, was the rise of all the other petty holders of land existing in this 
province, whether descended from the Velmawars of Telinga, or natives of the 
soil itself, properly called Oria. But the family now under consideration, are 
an exception to this genealogical rule ; for they are at least foreigners, with 
respect to Cicacole. The first of them on record, was Madavarama, who 
inhabited a small village in the Condapillee circar, called Poossaputty, afterwards 
retained as the local patrimony of the family ; when in 1651, Shere Mahomed 
Khan was sent by Abdullah Kootub Shah from Hydrabad, as aumildar, or 
provincial governor of all the maritime dependencies north of the Kistna. The 
following year, this man engaged in the sebundy train of the Mussulman deputy, 
accompanied his master to Cicacole, and in 1655 was rewarded for services 
which were not, throughout, worthy of being recorded, with the farm or rental 
of two mootabs of the pergunnah of Bogapoor, where from henceforth he fixed 
his residence, for the annual sum of, rupees, 5,207 and a fraction. From this 
time forward, under three irregular successions of the race of Poossaputty, they 
acquired, through the favour of eight succeeding auraildars, at different periods, 
and in greater or smaller portions, down to the year 1734, almost the whole of 
their original rightful zemindarry in its present extent of four pergunnahs, 
dismembered from the Havillee lands of the circar, and rated in the antiquated 
jumma kaumil of the Kootub Shahy, at only 1,92,157 rupees. At the last- 
mentioned period, the famous Vizieram, having dispatched by poison, in the 
district of Vizianagur, in the division of Jehapoor, his cousin Sitteram, who had 
received investiture as heir of line to Madavarama, of the Bogapoor des mooky, 
seized the family rights, and, through the corruption of Jaffier Ali Khan, in 1741 
allowed to exercise the public office to which they were annexed ; having 
removed the zemindarry residence to its present site of Vizianagrum, so^ called 
either from his proper name, or the place of his former abode in the division of 
Ichapoor. About this time, it w^as that the same^ ambition which prompted 
Vizeram to commit parricide, and led him more naturally to encroach on the 
civil rights of neighbouring landholders weaker than himself, in which he was 
politically supported by the aumildar, until the greater part of the territories 
of Margool, Singrecotah, and Nundapoor, was added to bis former possessions ; 
but not being with equal policy checked in his career of power, and made 
sensible of his own dependence on superior authority, he punished, very properly, 
as an example to future rulers, the negligence, corruption, or inability of the 
government that cherished him, by being principally instrumental to the revolu- 
tion in favour of the French in 1753, in like manner as his son and successor, 
six years afterwards, on similar grounds, aided in the expulsion of his benefactors, 
to bring about another change, which might be no less favourable to the 
interested views of an ambitious powerful subject This zemindary, so extensive 
as generally described, has been acquired under such various rulers of civil or 
political right, and comprehends so many scattered inferior territorial jurisdic- 
tions, which, as they were before, should perhaps still,, in justice and propriety, 
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be considered as separate and wholly independent of each other, that it must 
be impossible, from rather imperfect materials, and a very limited local know- 
ledge, to exhibit a connected accurate view of the whole in its real present state, 
especially as all and singular landed rights privileges, or civil jurisdiction, as 
have been, can legally, by custom or in form, , be claimed or vested in the 
zemindar of Vizianagrum, could only be derived under sanction of the actual 
Government, by a renewal or confirmation of former grants or other sunnuds 
entirdy novel, and which being yet unpublished, have the nature, extent, and 
validity of Vizieram Rawze’s pretensions to any territorial or desmooky 
jurisdiction (excepting the three districts of Nunoapoie Singiecotah, and 
Margool, of which the saverums are supposed to have been regularly assigned 
to him), matters of the greatest uncertainty and doubt. We have, therefore, 
been under the necessity of recurring to the period o! 
s/c in onY M. Bussy’s government 'in 1758, to determine the points 

in question, as they were then fi.xed, substituting, 
how’ever, from later and equally authentic information, a moie competent 
valuation of the [G 09 ] lands than is stated in the hustaboods or gross rental 
formed by that able financier, of the whole zemindarry, as it was conferred at that 
time, under his proper sunnuds, on Gazeputty Rauze, the son of Vizieram. 

ist. Talookeh Kudeem, or original zemindarry possessions, dependant 
on Vizianagrum, dismembered from the ancient Havillee lands by different 
anmilHflre: in c;rn.a 11 nortions. between the year and 1741, and formed into 


50.000 

20.000 

25.000 

20.000 
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(8) Pentah Seema, or Pergunnah, with the two 

following, near Cossim Cotah ... ... 3,500 

(9) Yalmonchelly Pergunnah, yielding ... ... 2,000 

(10) PuNjEDARLOO, a mootah pergunnah ... ... . 1,000 

(11) Loavah Turref, or kissinut pergunnah to Bahoo 

Balundor ... ... ... ... 2,000 

(12) CoNDA Carloo, two pergunnahs near Cossim Cotah 5,250 

(13) CoovARAH, &c. villages, valued at ... 500 

(14) Bandapar, Vermaloor, <Scc. 4 villages ... 1,250 

(15) Luckwarup Cotah, supposed formerly to have 
belonged to a branch of the Rungarow family, situated , 

about 10 coss west of Vizianagrum ... ... 10,000 

(16) Bobilee, the zemindarry once of Rangarrow 
Velmawar, the only one of this tribe, and of note, in 
tlie province ; dispossessed in 1756 by Bussy. The heir 
of line, still a prisoner at Viziagrum, the next of kin, 
settled at Damapet, situated 20 coss northerly from 
Vizianagrum, and composed of the following Per- 
gunnahs : 

1. Rajam, worth ... Rupees 30,000 i 

2. Cottah, rated ... ... 70,000 

3. Villages dependent on Bobilee ... 80,000 




Bussy's valuation ... Rs. 1,80,000 

But, according to Matthews ... Pagodas 

(17) Sayar, or land customs, punchait or tims duties 
on ophium, tobacco, Src, and rent of mango trees, 
valued 

TOTAL of Talookeh Judeed, according to M. 

Bussy's Rent-roll, in 1758, was, rupees 6, 1 1,000; 
but agreeable to General Matthews^ valuation in 
^775> of some of the same districts as before 
stated, a difference of 3,39,000 rupees must be 
added, to make up the account of the present 
statement, being ... ... Pagodas 




75,000 


18,000 




3,52,500 


3d. Talookich Mhalzaminee, or pergunnahs of neighbouring 
zemindars, for which Vizierara Rauze, having become security for 
the annual rent, were [ 670 ] even considered, in Bossy’s time, 
as dependent on his jurisdiction ; of these, the most considerable are, 
(i) Nundapoor Dependencies, lying to the east of the Hills, and 
from 40 to 60 miles west of Cicacole, taken originally from 
vassals of Vickeram Deo : 

1. Palconda, to Rambudda Rauze, valued 

by Bussy at 70,000 ; by Matthews, at , 
one lack and half ; and put down 
at ... ... Pagodas 22,500 

2. Veeracotam, to Vizieram Rauze ... 5,000 

3. Coorpan, to Sitteram Rauze, by Bussy, 

50.000 rupees ; Matthews ... 25,000 

. 4. Saloor, to Scirias Rauze, in 1758 rated 

for 15,000 rupees; now... ... 10,000 

5. Belgaum and Narsapore, in 1758 for , 

15.000 rupees ; now ... . 

6. Ragool-vulta, as' in 1758 

YOU iiL— II , . ;; V;.:.; ‘ 
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7. Muchwah, as in 1758 

8. Rumpelly and Peram 

9. Teada, by Bussy, 20,000 rupees | and 

in 177s 

TOTAL in Buss/s time Rupees 2,17,000 
but, according to Matthews, in 1775 Pagodas 
(2) SiNGWAREEPETAR, 01* Singrugtah, about 12 co^ west 
from Vizenagram, taken from Mooky Gazeput Rauze, 
including the mootahs of Autwah Rolli, and Doora- 
pillee, rated by Bussy at, rupees 1,00,000, but by 

Margool, south-west from Vizianagrum about 
2 SC0SS, taken from Longabopetty, and with the two 
preceding districts, granted in zemmdarry in 1768 to 
Vizieram Rauze, with a saverum of 24,000 rupees, or, 
valued by Bussy in 1758, at, rupees 1,10,000 ; but, by 
Matthews, including the tribute Byrobopetty of 
Golconda 

(4) Bundoopillee, taken from Dhoomunt Row, valuea 

in 1758 for 25,000 rupees; now — — 

(c;) Pedagaree Nerwah and Verja Gurrah, taken irom 
Nuring Row ; rated by Bussy 25,000 rupees; and 

(6) Gopaulpillbe and Buwringhy, taken from Bahoo 

Balender,^ famous in history of Oria ; in 1758, worth 
25,000 rupees; now ... — 

(7) Cottapollam, by Bussy, 20,000 rupees ; now 

( 5 ) Ezemundel, dismembered from Kimedy 
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7.000 


' 0,000 


,000 
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6,250 

4,000 
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paddy, valued at, rupees 12,000 more. In 1769, after 
having cut off all the males of the family, as commonly 
supposed, Sitteram Rauze became security for, or 
rather levied, the rents, moderately valued, as follows : 

1. Ankapillee and Milpauk, &g. ... 27,500 

2. Sittiaverum ■ ... ■ . ■ ,7,500 

. 3. Doodigiil, 38 coss south ... ' ■ ... ■ ' 3*250 

(3) Talooks of Mujuadars and Enaumdars, dispersed 
throughout this Carcar, and being perhaps fraudulent 
alienations, were assessed by Bussy, in 1758, rupees 
54,539, including a nuzzeranah of rupees 39,910 ; and 
though General Matthews states a lack and a half on 
this account, we take the former 

TOTAL of Unauthorized Possessions 


TOTAL of the zemindarry of Vizianagrum in Bussy’s hustabood 
account in 1758, at rupees 18,51,539; in General Matthews' 
account in 1775, stated at rupees 27,43,000, and in the present 
Doul bundobust, exclusive of Verkeram Dec's tribute of 40,000 

Rupees 27,36,540; or Madras pagodas 
TOTAL Revenue of the Vizagapatam division of the Circar of 
Chicacole, according to Matthews, 32,43,000; but by this 
account reduced to rupees 32,21,510, or ... Madras pagodas 


3*^50 


^ 3)^35 


[ 671 ] 




6,89,135 
S, 05,3771 





GANJAM on the sea-coast, near the N. E. extremity of this and all the 
Northern circars, at the distance of 187 miles from Vizagapatam, 357 from 
Masulipatam, 650 from Madras, 372 from Calcutta, and only 245 from Jellasore, 
the present boundary of Bengal towards the Marhatta division of Orissa, is the 
regular pentagon fort and capital of the lesser northern division of Chicacole, 
commonly called Ichapoor, in the country of Oria, under the superintendance 
of a chief and council, and subdivided as follows : 


iS*5<^o 

14,300 


.1- 


(i) Havillee, rated in M. Bossy's Jummabundy of 1758, at 
rupees 1,76,141 ; yields now to the public, clear of charges ; viz. 

1. Ichapoor, 31 miles southerly from 

Ganjam, including the sayer or land 
customs, and arrack farms 

2. Papaconda, pergiinnah, rented for ^ ... 

Terrestaun, or low grounds of Ganjam, 

formed into a pergunnah, and, with 
the sayer ... ... . ... 

Monhedery, 23 miles southerly ... 

Aska, pergunnah, about 39 miles west,.. 

Baraia, near Ichapoor, southerly 
Munsoor Cotah, 12 miles south 
Coiirlah, pergunnah or mootah ... 

Sayer, or sea and river customs of 
Ganjam ... ... 


6,300 

3,000 


2,200 


2,000 


1,500 


2,500 


TOTAL of the Havillee Farms 

Madras Pagodas 

(2) ViziANAGUR, about 50 miles west of the capital of a 
small principality, among the hills ; united, till lately, 
in the person of Bheem Deo, another descendant of the ; , 

. royal family ..of .Orissa...;.,,..,hdw:-.v,.iirid@d, ' 





person thus acting aesntute oi an pretensions oi nis 
own, the mere officer of government, which necessarily 
excludes every branch of the royal family of Gajeputty, 
we cannot realize, whatever may be the just or 
necessary demands of the public from this raje, more 
than 

(3) Mitnnims, or Jungle possessions, situated partly in the plain, 
and partly among the boundary northern and westerly hills, held 
by petty warrior proprietors of the Candiat or warlike tribe, 
formerly the servants or vassals of the Gajeputty family : and 
never reduced before the era of the French government, though 
then and ever since only partially so, by reason of the unhealthi- 
ness of their dwelling places. Ail these taken together, may be 
estimated at eight and half lacks of rupees ; but perhaps, never 
will yield to government a greater revenue than M, Biissy’s 
assessment of 1758 ; viz, 

1. Mopery, eight coss south, the most 

centrical, to control the rest, under 
Varraindar, assessed for 15,000 

2. Coomsur, 50 miles west-northerly, 

under Kissenbunje, increase of 
20,000 rupees on Bussy’s. rent 14,500 

3. Callicotah, to Sampet Sing Burjah, 

near the Chilca ... 14,600 

4. Daracotab, to Rajendra Sing Burjah ... 1 1,800 

5. Atgurrah to Hurry Chunder, valued at 13,000 

6. Sigur to Hurry Kissen Sing, rated at 3,500 

7. Suringy to Hurry Chunder, assessed for 4,500 

8. Souzerah to Rai Sing, 60 miles N. W. 

extremity... ... ... 750 

9. Beredy to Martah, near Ganjam ... 1,500 

10. Paloor to Gajender, also near Ganjam 1,000 

11. Houmah to Santerou, originally to the 

former ... ^ ... 200 

12. Burragurr, to Permanaud Sing ; this, 

with all the preceding raunnims, 
except Mohery, lying between the 
sea and Souzerah, to the north of the 
Rooshcoila, or river of Ganjam, on 
the frontier of the Marhatta division 
of Orissa ... ... ... 3,000 

13. Chigutty, to Rawal Rao, between 

Mohery and Vizianagrum ... 14,000 

14. Jerridah to Santerow, further south 2,900 

15. Jellantra to Chowhao, South-west range 5,700 

t6. Mundesau to Rajamany, near Kimedy 7,250 

1 7. Terlah to Ragonaiit Soor ; this and the 

four preceding munnims in the 
range of hills south-west from 



T„ o,igi»»l -0».s and an.hnjjties ™ E'u.f SS! 

.£Sr“ha''“edS; ?L “5 S Io«ndad, „ay be considered in the follow, ng 

Statement. order. c ,1 r\ 

I St. The Jamma Kaumil, or complete standard asse^ment ° ^ KIull’s 

southern soubalis by file emperor r em„etd Mizamut ; but it is so 

”om.„t‘“Sd olS ie, .bat either in svhole 

fh.S\ea1»S^ 

JSi" diSit'3”bis “r s7pSL.«i-"e ? anTmarry 

i;“co»e“ed with the business of ''“Xbutlfed' V° m“^ Hi'.oS 

piS|iii^lSH£=,S| 

S .=1° til ‘“vtltLf Afterwards i»«o ® “| ‘f, 

commander in one of the Northern }amourrent-rolC 

on different occ^ons, espla.ned 

and endeavoured to shew, that tnouj,n j r the cmmtrv • vet with 

to ascertain even the present Jt-e rircare ^it is chiefly 

ScAblA .tnTtttft fto|rt^o M Of J 

Godaveri. Some very intelligent men have, h . nfcwmces may not 

Aitttit =;A’^t,dtr 

’sn^ =sat'.rprii high.. 


TOTAL of Ganjam Division, rupees\ ___ 1,87,050 

7 ,18,200 or ... Madras PagodasJ 

TOTAI Revenue of the Circar of Chicacole rupees 39,69,710, 
lOirtia x^mcnuw 01 Madras pagodas 

AnTount of the revenue of the four Provinces, Masulipata,m, 

brought forward ... or Madras 

TOT^L gross rent of all the Circars at present under the Lnglisli 
JuHsdictton, being, exclusive^^of Saverums and 

AmomS'^of ’ Sintour, brought forward ... rupees 14,04,000 

TOTaISc Doul bundobn'i; of the N«l.em 
of the zemindary freehold 

Peons, ... Rs. 1,06,04,490, or ... Madras pagodas 


9,92,4271 

13,07,695 

23,00, 1 22|- 

3 , 5 r,ooo 

26,51,122! 
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Ganjam, and from 20 to 35 miles 

from the sea-coast ^ Sj^ 5 ^ 

t 8 Burah Sinsy to Neel Khaut, near ditto 1,200 
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civilization, should be fully displayed, as touching national prosperity, and 
the general interest of mankind. For if, after a lapse of two centuries, (n 
course of which such an amazing revolution has taken 
world, in the relative decreasing worth of specie, and m paiticular sucn 
prodigious advantages as already set forth, have been almost exclusive y 

acquired and enjoyed by the inhabitants of the Knd^s‘"n^^^^ 

of commerce) it should appear that a pecuniary estiimte of the lands made 
with all Dossible acknowledged exactness, antecedently to that pe nod bo too 
high in proportion to the actual produce of the country, or the medium by 
which it is rated, depending on the mass of gold and silver currency _ in 
circulation; if above all, it should be found the violent sanguinary despotism 
of the Mahomedans, who have ruled universally and uninteriuptedlj- [ 673 ] 
all these provinces for ages past (holding in the most unqualified debasing 
slavery the native, inoffensive Hindoos, composing at least nine-tenths of the 
Xle body of the people, and including every class of industrious subjects) 
proved more favourable to population, agriculture, nip-nufactLires, and com- 
m^e than a government the freest and most liberal and lenient, existing 
perhaps, at present, even in a more enlightened part of the world, m a tirne of 
the most profound tranquillity and abundant produce respective y mf the 
coLtry under consideration, than of Christians ; Humanity mutilated so far 
with one of its best precepts, “ increase and multiply, as to reject the 
example of Mussulman tyranny, found experimentally thus to answer^ so , 
effectually the great ends of societj', we should at least have the satisfaction 
to know the chief impediment to the attainment of all these grand political 
desiderata, iotnimg together the basis, as generally understood, of national 
power, wealth, and grandeur. But this would be more than a paradox , it 
would be a solecism in reason, and could only be admitted, under a total 
ignorance of existing circumstances, or from a partial observation of the 
wretched state of those districts denominated Havillee, rented so improvidently 
to mere temporary, needy, and unqualified farmers ; for certainly the^popula- 
tion has increased, and all the acts of civilization have been improved through- 
out all the Northern circars, under the influence of the British government, 
though these will be never made beneficial to the state, nor earned to the 
greatest possible height, on the present corrupt, dangerous, _ and oppressive 
svstem of usurped, indefinite, uncontrouled zemmdarry administration; but 
that the iumma kaumil falls greatly short of the amount of the le venue now 
actually collected on the same financial principles, as were laid down iii the 
formation of that original antiquated assessment, has been more positively 
proved. Admitting the authenticity of the .account following next in order 
and on which more especially depends the verification of our statement, 

being, 

'’nd. \\\t Doul Bundobust, or sub-rental of the three middle circars, on 

a medium of the ten years preceding 1769, formed under the absolute authority 
of a Mussulman aumildar, aided with all the acuteness, intelligence, and 
irresistible influence of a Bramin, at once dewan, serishtedar, and principal 

mutseddy, feared for his knowledge and abilities by such of lus own tribe as 
were most prone to chicanery^ but popular amongst all, for the extreme of a 
virtue rarely possessed in moderation by a Hindoo, profuse liberality ; this 
man, whose name is Vencatram, a native of Conjeveram, was gro^viioldm 
practical finance before the deprivation of his office in consequence oi the 
revolution, which transferred the reins of administration _ from hts own and 
superior hands into those of the English, through the immediate effective 
agency of Togure Pundit, his disciple ; but by the death of his master Husseia 
Alii in 1771, and through his own extravagance, or an improvident turn of 
mind, fell into such indigence as to become a pensioner on the bounty of his 
successor in power, for a family subsistence in an allotment or about forty 
acres of land near Yamarum, six coss north of Masiilipatam in the pergunnah 
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under the denomination of an enaum, or charitable donation. As 
Inacotab, unae ^ ^ ^ indebted for his own personal expenses to 

however infe^ tendered to him in a place where 

his successor, t ^ orincipal, he accepted of an offer made by Sitteram 

S b? TplSid i"peS' lor the "districts of Chicscoie under the 
„ of ViLnacrrum ; and in 1779 embraced a similar proposal from 
irhSVa e aTem aum Guntour, when he may be supposed to 

Mahomea u aje financial, by a particular local knowledge, of alUhe 

^rth^m ckcEs 'I'he vicissitudes of his fortune, brought him at length into 
Northern circa^rs. ^ curiosity being excited to make 

JJrSSuTrw ^ intelligence he discovered respecting the 

state ofthe country, learnt so much of his private history from many living 

evidences t ^ circumstance 'of Vencatram’s former situation fully enabled 
him toSer ain with the most minute accuracy, the gross revenues mf the 
5 sTricts deluded in the rental now in question, no one will doubt, who knows 
fhe un iiSd power of a Mussulman delegate authorizing such an mvestiga- 
ItnTo bTmad^e and the personal influence of a Bramin, offlcially heard of the 
different members of his last acting in the capacity of despandeahs, the only 
nftive accountants and keepers of all the provincial records, or who has heard 
CCt Tonguee Pundit, this man’s successor, received a yearly pension of about 
^hCusmid pounds from the zemindars of Rajemundry alone, for 
^ rnnnisMnCa parCof the public authority annexed to the senshtedarry ; or 
that a?ime Jonguees inheritor still receives from the Company fave thousand 
.1= mnm OS dewan or interpreter, while his superior, the English chief and 
K representative of government, is not allowed a fourth of the same income 
dfe aChCnticity of the particular account itself, thus exhibited as 
But the autnenti y ^ ^ probable circumstances, until the 

genuine, eCf knowledge of others, allowed to 

Killed n' he to bring the riu.h to light. All that 

we hire to say on the subject, that it bore the marks of originality, and even 
Tf the chequied vagrant life of its owner, on whose pmt there were no 
aoparen? nducenient to attempt deception, for he neither co_u d have expected 
aordfd receive, anv reward for bringing it forward ; which was inerely a 
matter oV chance, occasioned by a reference to satisfy some inquiries on 
points beyond the scope of his memory ; and being arrived at that time of 
WriheCall the passions of a man, except avarice, are general y dormant it 
is not likely that he had any personal malice to gratify ; while the utmost of 
his ambition, after having outlived the vigour of his faculties, and being long 
since disencumbered of his family, may be naturally supposed limited to a 
bare subsistence for himself individually. If these testimonies should not 
be dioTaht sufficient, Vencatrammay yet live a few years to answer wa wa, 
in his own behalf; but we have L 674 ] indicated more minutely his farnily 

dwellina-place in the event of his being called on ; less in the ewtamty 
ouSg him there, than to prevent, through the liberal humanity of English 
Superintendants, the sequestration of a miserable, perhaps an unauthonzed 
eXS! which might otherwise inevitably be the consequences of incurring the 

rcs6ntnic‘nt of iiis lirsniiii bictlicin in olBcc- 

-qd. An fminuscript relative to the circars, in great part confirms 

the iustness of the preceding document. We know not, with certainty, the 

Author of this piece, which was written in the year 1 77^3, and professedly^ 
for the information of Mr. Dupree, while in the government of Port ^t. 
Georc^p • but from the uncommon and practical knowledge it discovers of the 
Finances or political state of the country, it may with confidence be saia to 
b^thr production of some gentlemen long resident, and high m office, within 
the dependencies of Masulipatam, who only wanted original histori^l ^mtelli 

gmee.^vith a true understanding of the forms and rights of gover- 
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to he 'icauired through the medium of the Persian language, to be perfect 
to be atquueu turoug^t^ brought into discussion. Between the sum total of 

revenue here exhibited for the three middle circars, being papdas ot 
fi non Tnd that * of Yencatram’s doul bundobust 11,63,195 pagodas, there 
n dhfe?ence of K67 175? but as this deficiency in the former account, is 
‘owro.^ « a notorioisW ™det,ali,ecl rental of the font larger remu.darnes of 

o nfls:^odas ill tiic estimate of Vencatayloo’s meerassy, betrays the chaiin 1 
SSugh which ’the inisinformation of our English authors has proceeded. _ 

iTeatly the mebum Jilmation of Yencatram for the same circar, if it aoes not 
futfei tiSite so much of the doul bundobust itsell Proves at lea-t Ih.. 

moiStion of the scale on which this assessement has been foi^ 

cth Tes/ikkees Tummdnmiy of the wliole circar.s Cicacole, cone uded ^lor 

the plssullee vear 1167, under the auspices of M. Bussy with an Appcnuix 
• Vti - k'h* I n TCfissool or “ross receipts on account ol the zemuideiiiy oi 
spwing the valued rental of the lands, as then ascertained, to be. 

by the .French chief to Gassepotty 
Raiize agreeable to the forms required in executing all such territoiial giants. 
Th ^ account has been corroborated, enlarged, and corrected to the_year i//5, 
Jy the more accurate, minute, and equally well directed ^ 

r^neral Matthews into the state of the revenues of the scxithein divi ion 
Cicacole, as exhibited in the abstract recently laid before a Committee of the 
House of Commons ; and with respect to the value of the northern ct of 
IchSoor, it has been no less authoritatively conHrmed by the special wr t en 
informations of an English chief, to whose ability, zeal, and superior intel 
gency the India Company are principally indebted for the first regular 
fstablishment of their authority over that portion of the same circar. 

6th. A comparative general estimate of the receipts from all the six Not them, 
provinces, by which these are deemed equivalent to the whole of the-; remaining 
portion of the soubah of Hydrabad, left to the government of Nizam Ah 
and comprising 13 circars, rated annually for one krore of rupees, though not 
above half be rialized to the exchequer,^!' founded on a sunirnary tradiuona 
calculation, adopjpd by all other native hnanciers from the late Sum bamul 
Moolk who succeeded his father, the famous Shah Nowaz khan, in the high 
offices’ of king’s dewan and vice-royal prime minister of the soubahdarry ol 

the Deccan, and corresponding with the result of locax_ observation, and ^ the 
best personal private information procurable, in a period of_ near three years 
residence within such of the Nizam’s and Company’s territories as are made 
here the subject of comparison. 

But the amount thus ascertained, by the positive and circumstantial 
evidence of facts, written, or oral testimony, to be 
Khari^e or excluded levied from the country, under the sanction, and 
lui^r ^ wholly for the use of the sovereign proprietory govern- 

ment vested in the Company, is absolutely in exclu- 
sion of the Kharije jumma, or territorial grants of saverura and enauins, lor 
the maintenance of zemindars, with their respective jurisdictions of Uespan- 
deah throughout the pergunnahs, in lieu of russooms of koolkermes in the 
villa<^es and of priests, mendicants, and singers of the Hindoo or .Mussulman 
oersiiasi’on, on the few existing religious and charitable foundations. Moreover, 
what is truly reproachful and dangerous to the state, it i^in oj Aose 

*" Owins to the weakness of Mussulman government in controling the zemindar.s ; or its 
corruption in conniving at embezzlement and defalcations through the intermediate agency 
of Aumildars. with ail the, lesser, officers employed in the revenue department. 
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recent fraudulent and uncoiistitiitional alienations of land, either to purchase 
the collusive assent of Bra, min superintendants, or to support a numerous 
military force, wholly dependant on the desmooks, and kept up with no other 
view than to tyrannize over and oppress the peaceable ryots, or favour 
premeditated rebellion against the lawful sovereign, on the first convenient 
occasioii* The former of these rightful appropriations to the farming land- 
holders, may now be moderately estimated at five lacks of rupees annually : 
half that sum is not more tliari the original pecuniary due of the provincial 
recorders ; and reckoning one inferior Bramin accountant at a hundred rupees 
for each village, supposing the number of these increased, by enlargement of 
territory and population, to 6,500, the amount then assigned in land to the 
immediate officers of Mofussii administration, will be in all fourteen [ 675 ] 
lacks ‘ to which we shall only add three more, on account of all public endow- 
ments or charity, as Sinmachellum near Vizagapatam, is the sole pagoda of 
note within the circars, and amply provided for, as the clerical and sooth- 
saying or calendar Bramins are otherwise supported, through the superstition 
of the people, who class them with bulootedars, or artificers, entitled each at 
harvest time to a bulootch, or bundle of corn ; and as donations to Maboma- 
dans, or mendicants in general, have been a great part resumed under th^^ 
uncontrolled grasping sivay of Flindoo zemindars. 

.*To ascertain the amount of fraudulent sequestrations of land to peons 
&c. it should be remembered that 41,000 armed men, 
Fraudulent alienations. of every denomination, are supposed to be maintained, 
throughout all the provinces, by the official land- 
holders, on pretence of enforcing the collection of the rents due to government, 
which is virtually or in fact debited for the expense of such militia establish- 
ment, under the head of sebundy ; of this number, one-half of different tribes, 
Mahomedans or Hindoos, wholly undisciplined, and with no local or personal 
attachments, are paid altogether in money, and a peon for every village 
forming what is called the Naikevarry establishment, consisting chiefly of 
Mussulmen in hereditary succession, and indispensably necessary for the 
collections and peace of the country, paid a subsistence in kind in harvest 
time, in equal proportions, by government and its ryots, will make up the 
numerary of Mofussil troops thus provided for, 27,000. It is the remainder 
only of 14,000, composed of the military tribes of Rachewars, Rowars, Velmas 
and Kundaits, sprung from or adopted into the families of the zemindars, and 
therefore personally attached to their chiefs, that have been clandestinely 
favoured with territorial grants for their ordinary and constant maintenance, 

besides extraordinary pay in money when on service ; 
sic in orig* and these alienations, at the most moderate computa- 

tion of 50 rupees annually for each man, one with 
another, form an object of .seven lacks, which, without pretending to estimate 
similar defalcations in favour of Bramins, added to the kharije jumma, 
make the whole income of landed property, exclusive of what is assessed for 
government, amount to twenty-four lacks ; and inclusively of the latter 
portion, one krore thirty lacks of rupees, with a fraction, being the sum total 
of what we shall henceforth assume, as the gross rental of the mehal and sayer 
throughout all the Northern circars collectively. 

Large as this revenue may at first sight appear, either comparatively with 
the actual public receipts, or hitherto supposed capa- 
’ Hypothetical calculation city of the farming landholders, yet it will be found 
of rent on general prin- to fall short of the estimated yearly produce of the 
ciples. country, by the lowest general calculations which can 

be formed of the extent and value even of ail the 
arable ground in or out of cultivation, setting aside the greater portion of , 
land appropriated for pasture, now become altogether unproductive, and of no 
financial account to the sta-te, unless in the gratnitous partial maintenance (T 

VOL. 


Hypothetical calculation 
of rent on general prin- 
ciples. 
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fVio ixfhnii- bodv o£ oeasantry. To discuss this point with the wished-for 
SecTsSl a topograpLal suLy of the outUnes of the Circars. P^ular y 
rnntniir Raiemundry, and the southern division of Cicacoie, wouid 
S’amthei, .act superficial contents ; nevetthe- 
less SSk to such imperfect materials, as the public or individuals on the 

snot hSfas^ yet been furnished with, and lights derived from viewmg^a 
SL’uscriot drawing executed under the French governrnent, though stdlun- 

SiS feS on the diminutive scale of D’Anville’s general map o 
Hln^osHn^wl iSve vento^^ to give an area of 17,000 square geographical 
Sks to all tL^^pr^^^^^ but, to be within the most moderate 

bounds let the dimensions be reduced to 15,000 of same 

sake of’easier calculation, in round numbers, to 20,000 square British rnile^. 
In\ke manner, we have been under the necessity of assuming ^be piopoition 
of arable land rather arbitrarily, and, fo_ ourselves, on very _umatisfa _ 7 

oToiinds at one-fifth of the whole territorial extent, finding that neither the 

Mogul ’French, or English administrations, the former from sloth anc 
Sakc^ the second for want of leisure, in the short period of six years 
2le • ?nd ’the latter no doubt from disinclination, have not adopted the easy 
constitutional mode of ascertaining this matter with greater accuracy, by an 
investigation into the detailed annual accounts of the despandeahs or other 
;“en«f officers employed b, government, and wMcl, can only be deic.ent 
from relaxation or negligence, in the exercise of necessary legal controL 

To value this portion of land, being 4,000 square Britisly miles, on the 

principles of Toorel Mull’s jummabundy nekdy, on a 

Proportioned to the fair comparison, and with due attention to relative 
Beghagh duftery. circumstances, it IS to be observed, fbat the be^hali 

duftery, or square official measure^ instituted by the 
<!ame financier and serving as a basis for his general pecuniary assessment ot 
oSourtrof the yearly produce of the soil, in those parts of the empire where 
a monev settlement could with advantage be made, consisting of 3 ^'^ squpe 
ib each at the lowest calculation of 38I inches, and at the highest 41, being 
verv little short of an English acre. But in process of time, in consequence of 
the^increas'ed influx of specie, from the days of Akbar, throughout Ibe com- 
mercial provinces as well as those around the capitals, so greatly benefited by 
a rapid arculation of the signs of wealth, and agreeable to Ibe evei 
constant effects of growing luxury with riches, the natural f'^fic al 

oroduce of the country acquired a high proportionate value , the price 
of labour was enhanced, and, to re-establish an equilibrium m the general 
system of political economy over the whole empire, the foiqdars, av™,'''’’ 
and zemindars employed in the Mofussil collections, sometimes blinctly, 
and often interestedly, were made the state conductors for drawing 
a superabundant currency into the exhausted coffers of the exchequer. 
These intermediate agents sustained the shock often tmexpeclediy, ana 
always irregularly themselves, from the hand of j 

communicated its influence for the sake of a selfish returning Lb/bJ 
benefit with more moderation, though no less arbitrarily, to the great mass 
of the people. A fixed standard for estimating the lands had been instituted, 
and was found necessary to be continued, to regulated the extent and value oi 
territorial assessments, whether for civil or military services, i he tide m 
American treasure, which afterwards so prodigiously altered the relative worth 
of real and personal property in Hindostan, flowed in through so many 
different channels of commerce from the beginning, that its progress seemed 
slow, and was scarcely perceptible. When made visible by its eiiects, ari 
increase of revenue was demanded ; but instead of recurring to the original 
principles of finance established by Toorel Mull, ignorant or corrupt Mussul- 
man deputies preferred the mode of arbitrary taxation in addition to the first 
regular assessment ; and which being precarious, and indefinite, allordea 
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greater scope for ministerial peculatioo, and was more agreeable .to the ryots, 
and superior landholders, in the hopes of future discontinuance, or of purchas- 
ing partial remissions of public income by the private douceurs of bribery. 
An age elapsed before a weak, blind, unsystematical government, could avail 
itself of the change thus gradually introduced in the value of things in general, 
assert its territorial rights, and resuming only the known defalcations of its 
proper Mussulman aumils, or foujedarry officers, consolidate with the original 
rents, all the recent abwabs or imposts. The reform, however, was still but 
half completed in the soubahs of Delhi, Agra, and Bengal ; the two former, 
so enriched by the collected spoils of the empire, or the profuse expense of a 
Mogul court ; the latter, so greatly benefited by enlarged commerce. In these 
places, therefore, over and above the ordinary taxes, to remedy the growing 
disproportion between the gross produce of the land, and royal proprietary 
share, a reduction of two-thirds was made in the square extent of a begah, 
which, by a very simple operati.on, nominally tripled the quantity of ground 
in cultivation ; this lessened measure of i, 3 oo ells, being equally valuable or 
subject to the same financial demands as the larger one under the same 
denomination, instituted as a basis for the original assessment of Toorel Mull. 


Valued by the Rebba or 
money settlement, at i as 
in Bengal ; 


Particularly in Bengal, (the circumstance of which may be deemed the 
fairest to be brought into comparison with those of the Northern circars), the 
common begah, now called Ryotty, in contra-distinction to duftery, and made 
almost the universal standard to estimate the annual farm or permanent 
transfer of territorial property, contains no more than i,6oo square yards, 
while the proportioned rent, including the assil toornar, with all the additional 
taxes since established, and already exhibited, may be calculated at least from 
one to four rupees, varying with situation and soil, for grounds laid out in the 
culture of grain ; and from five to thiry, for such as are appropriated to the 
dearer productions of second necessity. Or to obviate every possibility of 

cavil, the medium yearly income of the whole, may 
be stated at two rupees, according to which 4,000 
square miles each, of 1,936 begahs, being the supposed 
arable land in the circars, should yield a gross 
revenue to government of 1,54,88,000. 

Nor will the amount be less, on a computation, by the actual established 
rule of Buttai, of the produce of the three yearly harvests in corn, equally 
divided between the state and its ryots. Allowing the same quantity of 
ground fit for cultivation as in the foregoing estimate, one-fourth should be 
deducted for the portion always suffered to remain fallow, and subject to no 
assessment, reckoning only 3,000 square miles, or nearly 1/7 of the area 
assigned to the whole country in constant tillage, liable to the operations of 
finance. This territory then being equivalent in local measure to 1,94,464 
catties, each of 32 guntah, composed of 16 square veessam, every one of which 
consisting of from 41- to 5 covids, or on a medium 
71/4 feet square, and producing at the lowest calcula- 
tion per catty, one year with another, 8 candies, each 
of about 1,600 fibs, weight in grain, either rice or 
toary, which usually fetches on the spot 5 pagodas, or 
20 rupees per candy, will, after deduction of one moiety, as the legal and 
customary share of the peasantry, though some-times curtailed through the 
iniquity of zemindars, yield an annual income to government of rupees 
1,55,57,120; while the amount of sayer or variable imposts in addition, may 
be supposed amply to compensate for the extraordinary expensi, risque, and 
unavoidable loss, in thus concluding with the farmers a revenue settlement m 
kind, paid by pecuniary estimation. . . 

On the other hand, we are not to imagine that the burthen thus imposed 
on the great mass of the "people, more ; 


and by Bufctai or divi- 
sions of crops as in the 
circars. 
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leaves a smaller proportion of the fruits, of their labour to f 7s 

ifSi, w»ni o. indeed, ie in any respect so W 

experienced in all Other Civilized parts oi: the world, in p ^ Bns of 

of Eurm4 Great Britain, Switzerland. Netherlahds and the 

Fr-ince we believe the share left to the peasantry of the growth ’ 

lun^ rl indnstry, das never been 'T 

tn four-fifths of the whole yearly produce. But the reguiarious yi . ^ ’ 

t^Tartarian. Smo.;"” l-tio^ 

S;£“So 'SllSr.rticteot“^^ B be approp.B.e^o 

ripSt tlrrestablished military So^nment, and tbe 

Mten si°i''fo?afgeMf™ldminto^ of his new conquest in Egypt in 
r.be Tands m Sive tenantry, were -sessed chiefly m money and ^ 

Tmitted in treasure to the Porte, and in corn to Mecca, as an offering to the 
holy Mussulman see. [677] under the ' or°7he 

:e;e?o: anirSll^aS^rSto since whether 

Toklcr ttbeS sS'of'Si 

SMished in other countries, to fin those oi the Mogul 

are bv the desDotic law and usage, wonderful moderation, at one quaiter lor 

S cfrca? or sovereign proprietol and three-fourths for the ryots, or immediate 
the circar or sovere g p ^^i^ivators of the land. Though, when circumstances 

Comparative and sin- of elimate and habit are taken into consideration, 
gular moderation of the necessary wants of clothing, fuel, and various 

assessment on Hindu conveniences required by the inluibi- 

peasantry. tants of the colder regions, yet so scantily supplied 

f^vpn hv excessive toil, from sandy barrenness in many places, united^ to me 
S L Tnclement seasons in others, are compared with the expedienp of 
'SSn lS«“runde, a scorching sun ; the simplicity of m.lk and vegetable 
food enioined by the strongest moral and religious precepts , the lank 

luxuriance of a soil, yielding almost spontaneously, a triple yearly haivest , 

ind Tbove an, a ’perpetull verdant pasture, of such vast extent and richness 

as to subsist through its flocks gratuitously, without any fiscal 

great body of the people ; then it must be confessed that the pioportional 

Assessment stated as forming an apparent mean, is in 

of financial moderation ; and that, instead of three -fourths, 

seven-eighths to be the share of annual territorial produce enjoyed by the 

Hindoo peasantry. J 

» The feudal republican establishment consisted of 24 foreign beys, witli a.s many kasliefs 

or lieutenants for the 34 provinces of Egypt, each of these possessing in pioper.y am tut a 

subordination, an indefinite number of Mamalukcs or Circassian, Georgian ant }... * 

Christian slaves, educated in Mahomedanism, who formed the standing mditia, and 
always by adoption, ability, or favouritism, to the landed property and olTices ot their masteis, 
until they attained the highest dignity among the beys of Shckhul Belad, or chief of the who e 
country. The standing army was composed of 12, 00 ^ regular troops chiefiy infantry, divided 
into 7 ojacks or regiment, commanded by as many kyhaks under the orders dl the bashav.. 
The iniri for lower Egypt, in money, w-;is settled at 25 mydi ns per tedan ot ground, and roi, 
baiid or upper Egypt, 3,60,000 ardebs of wheat, according to the measure of that time. 

j In Siam also under a different denomination, the rule of Buttai, by^ equal division of 
he yearly crops, between government and the peasantry, is a fixed regulation established by 
ancient despotic law or custom. 

.f From verbal information on the spot, not vouched to be correct in particulars, though 
perhaps sufficiently so to convey a general id@a of the matter of fact, the town of Kaicdloor 
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T^^t it may be urged, that it is not the great mass of the people, (two 
•llinns four hundred ninety-nine thousand nine hundred and thirty, out of 
two millions and a half, the supposed total enumeration of souls existing m 
tip rirnrci that are objects of consideration, as likely to be oppressed, or 
deorived of their rights, in realizing to the public treasury the territorial rental 
Kd from the ryots in the name or behalf of government, and therefore 
Pd as its due ; it is solely a class of seventy zemindars, who being called 
KnXolders must therefore be so in fact, according to European ideas of 
SSl tenures, or rather being ignorantly styled rajahs, or Hindu princes, 
have of course an original hereditary right, not only to the proprietary 
nrruoancv of the land, but also to exercise tyrannical uncontrouled authority 
ove^the persons and property of the bulk of the inhabitants, either virtually, 
o 7 m contemplation of law, subjects to the dismembered sovereignty of a 
Dortion of the Mogul empire. The very proposition is so . palpably absurd, 
S erroneous in its principle, that it seems impossible to express it in any 
terms of language, which do not at the same time convey, a self-evident 
refutation; and expose the fallacy, both of the premises, and conclusion ; 
vet m delicacy to the public opinions, and as the legislators of India in_ Great 
Britain seern rather inclined to adopt the popular belief, though m their 
Smn they have not th^^^^^^ this ttae to alter one of the most 

ancient fundamental maxims of policy in the East, by creating niter- 

mediate proprietors of land, on the footing of freeholders, copyholders, or 
feudatories of Europe, otherwise than by temporary jageers to the officers or 
pensioners of government, so we shall still formally^ suppose the existence of 
such a description of men under the appellation ot zemindars, for the sake of 
1 dilect posSve denial of the tact, and of the troth of the inference deducted 
from it implying an unwarrantable oppressive infringement of individual 
privileges. This Object has already been irregularly discussed, m difierpt 
parts of the preceding disquisition ; and it seems only necessary here to bring 
all the arguments used by reference, into one connected point of view. 

Accordingly it hath been asserted, and we presume to think, on grourids 
admitting of political demonstration, that no one tribe 
Ro„.=.Hv hi,t to the of Hindoo landholders, jointly or severally vvithin 
zeminLr^ [ 678 ] the circars, or the whole of them, collectively, 

under whatever denomination, (excepting the ancient 
rajahs of the country, which have been particularized as descendants of the 

pe 7 gu 7 nah, Bh^rihelly z^indarry, Chakeer mhal on the fruitful borders of Colair lake, 
drcfr of kondapillee, contained in 1783 one hundred families, ot which 80 farming Bramms, 
in all about 8,000 souls, paying to government as its due, under the denomination of a moiety 
of the product z,ooo pagodas, yearly, for 1,000 catties of the richest arable ground m the 
circars of this space, only ith was in cultivation, and yielded 2,000 candies of gram valued at 
10 000 pagodas, from which, after deducting the stipulated rent to the state, and an allowance 
of ’14 per cent, on the gross receipts to defray the customary charge of Russooms Sav^ 
.sums, &c. to zemindars and lessor olhcers whose authority for sonie years past hath been 
suspended. 6,600 pagodas should remain to the husbandmen. The usual pay to the pariahs, 
who are the common labourers, and employed six months on tillage or reaping the harvests, 
is two seer of paddy per day each man, and 2oth of the gram produced, Jstnbuted among 
them all at the close ol the season, being about four rupees per month for half the year, each 
person at the usual caculation of three for every batty of ground, and which, together with 
the price of half a candv of seed grain, required for the same square measure, make the total 
expense of the cultivated lands 4,100, leaving a clear profit to the farmem of 2,500 pago^s 
as the maintenance of oxen for the plough is otherwise gratuitously 

sovereigns. Now besides the involving harvest income of these villages, they derived a gam 
of about 1,200 more, the yearly produce in ghee or numerary increase of 600 mj l'.oovvs 
pastured on the remainder of the land in tenancy, subject to no assessment, while it vv^ 
notorious that the Bramin families forming ? of the whole population of the place, and there 
as well as over the rest of Hiiidostan, generally speaking, the most voluptuous and extravagant 
in their diet, drew half their subsistence from butter milk, or the very squewmp of their 
dairy, after having converted, without the help of alchymy, th^more substantial lartap into 
still mor« substantial gold. ’ g ’ ^ 
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royal family of Orissa or Gajeputty,) have ia right, form, or fact, the smallest 
pretensions to any territorial property, beyond the extent of their specified 
official domains called Savernni, making scarcely i /20th part of the local 
civil jurisdiction committed to their management by ths sovereign proprietary 
government. — ist. The private right of a more extensive laadholdiag could 
only be acquired, by conquest, royal grant, hereditary or prescriptive tenure 
of free or feudal possession, while it is notorious that every zeniindary title is 
the most limited and precarious in its nature, depending on the arbitrary will 
of the lowest provincial delegate; equivalent to a simple lease in tenancy 
subject to annual renewals, and to be traced to the same base and recent 
origin, within the period of British rule, as generally distinguishes the spurious 
claims of the farmers-occupant themselves, to family pre-eminence from birth, 
on the enjoyment of a large territorial income, in prejudice of the prince s 
necessary undisputed regal dues. 

2nd. — The form of such sunnuds or dewaniiy patents, as constitute the 
desmooks or zemindar official collectors of the revenue with inferior civil 
powers, at the same time that it ascertains the extent of their petty freehold 
estates appropriated for family subsistence, with each local jurisdiction, 
determines specifically or comparatively, if we may be allowed to make use 
of an European term, the unqualified villainage to the sovereign, or his feudal 
representative, of the great portion of land in occupancy, as well as the slavish 
dependance of the Hindoo landholder, for the whole of his imcertain tenure, 
on the lordly Mussulman jageerdar or aamil. That the possessors of such 
inferior grants, should be reluctant now in producing their respective deeds, 
under the prevalence of a delusive idea which magnifies their relative impor- 
tance, is perfectly natural ; but that the rights and privileges of subjects, as 
derived from government, should so frequently be agitated, and to this day 
acknowledged to be matters wholly undefined, or of the greatest doubt ; and 
that yet the only sure, easy, and simple mode of discovering the truth by a 
critical examination of sunnuds, should be neglected, appears altogether 
extraordinary and unaccountable.— 3rd. In point of fact, the most conclusive 
evidence offers itself of the sovereign’s claim to the landholder’s share of 
yearly territorial produce, that the whole body of zemindars were from the 
beginning, and are still to be considered simply, as intermediate agents for the 
state, to realize the stipulated rent of the peasantry. This doctrine forms 
incontrovertibly the ground-work of the past and actual system of finance, 
throughout all the disevered members of the Mogul empire. It is practically 
enforced every where by the prince, acknowledged or acquiesced in by the 
Hindoo landholders themselves, and notoriously respected by the ryots 
universally, as the foundation of their Magna Charta, stating the proportions 
to be invariably drawn of the produce of the soil, assisted by their labour for 
the public service ; accordingly it may be clearly traced in the letter and 
spirit of the original instruments conferring investiture, describing the nature, 
local extent, with the powers of zemindarry offices, as well as in the annual 
cowle, bestowing the temporary management of the revenue on the same 
generally permanent agents. It is manifested in the ever customary frequent 
acts of government at pleasure, or for mai-administration, in suspending their 
authority as collectors, and depriving them altogether of territorial jurisdic- 
don with its assigned advantages, unless in some cases with the exception of 
saverum or subsistence in land, then transferring their employments, official 

rights and privileges to others in perpetuity or Cor a 
On a view of their civil time. And it is finally demonstrated, by the tenure 
rights. of the muchelca, or written obligation of the. zemin- 

dars, to discharge faithfully the trusts reposed in 
them, otherwise implicitly acquiescing in the justice of suspension or entire 
exoneration, and never requiring at any time in the nature of territorial 
property beyond the extent of their saverum, but always to accourrt with the 
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for the last daum, collected throughout the remainder of their local 
w;!^^ntion whether constructively or positively by royal authority, and 
^ wh thoup-h they do, by general abstract or false statements of receipts and 
dS’seSs, "“er dith, M can supersede, the so.eteign’s right to enter into 
detaU resume defalcations, and curtail urinecessary sebundy or exorbitant 
Sussil expenses of the drear or state, being all that is contended for as 
SouTring public investigation and econoinical reform, m order to reduce the 
emdurnents of intermediate agents, to the pnmHve,_ legal, and equitable 
sXdatd of russooms and saverums, virtually as well as in form. 

How far this decreased allowance in itself, may be supposed insufficient, 
adeau^ in policy, or an infringement in equity, on the natura rights of 
Lffian landholder, can only be truly ascertained, by estiinating their 
oWocter wants and relative circumstances. In addition to what has already 
hLTobst vS Oh this topic, it is incontestable, that the most voluptuous 
llffidoo inthe country, of whatever denomiriatiGn,_ doth not rri general, and 
Ywithdut a flagrant deviation from every good principle, moral and religious 
£Si Sffid ntake him as dangerous a _ subject in society,, as in ordinary he is. 
wSy of being cherished for inoffensive manners growing out of a virtuous 
simplicity) cannot in his own person, house, equipage, dress, and proper family 
Sstence exceed in his expenses on a scale of the highest rank from a 
hundred to’ one thousand rupees monthly ; while a zemindar s legal allotment 
of about ten per cent, out of the public revenue, together with certain other 
pecuniary and contingent advantages, not only amply provide for a 1 such 
necessarv charges but are considerably more than sufficient to defray all those 
rf useless luxufy, pernicious extravagance, joined to all the empty pageantry 
oi retinue and outLrd shew, ever indulged in, or affected by the richest, most 

debauched landholder, as yet unmoved by a spirit of extraordinary refractor,- 

ness and untainted with the vice of ambition, so common among [679] 
th's order of men in India, to raise self despotic independence on the rums of 
esffiblished constitutional authority. That therefore, and frmn a variety of 
r^oral and physical causes, in the r effect not peculiar to Hindos an, any 
excess oi wealth enjoyed fora while by these people, must ultimately and 
inevitably, according to the prevalent, cus,tom ,of ages the most stubborn 
ieligious habits, or slavish pusillanimity m yielding to supenor authority 
without regarding its legitimacy,, be diverted into_ one or all of tte three 
following channels equally pernicious, to the state .—ist. A secret hoard of 
treasure, set apart for the purpose of chicanery or superstition, withdrawn from 
the pub ic stock of currency, never to return again into circulatjpn, unless by 
violence or chance, zd. A profuse expense to purchase popu arity, in retain- 
ing a number of licentious Bramins, vagrant fakeers, and useless dependants, 
or a visible or concealed train of soldiers, for the certain unequivocal purpose 
of subverting that government, which hath thus raised and nourished the 
native serpent of rebellion in its bosom : or lastly, a dangerous superfluity, 
which if neglected through ignorance or design to be drawn by authorized 
taxation into the public coffers of the state, will most assuredly become a 

o m either .he way ot private ovact.on or m pur- 

Chasing remissions, privileges, and power,, directly or indirectly, by corrupt 
influence, not otherwise to be guarded against, pen in the golden age of the 
most virtuous societies, but in lessening or removing the evil of temptation. 

Fourth —Having shewn the nature and sources of Indian revenue, mode of 
raising it, and the amount collected, we shall now, 
Ath ^Deductions of ex- agreeable to the form prescribed to ourselves in treating 
pett ?rom the "gross OH the general subject of finance,^ pursue the grand 
collections. pecuniary result " of our encjuiry, being a gross rental of 

one krore thirty lacks of rupees, ascertained to be 
actually levied from the country in behalf of government, through a detailed ac- / 
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s'SmSsSn, 

certain individuals, either m the way of o -■ ' > j. ^ perpetuity 

and therefore exempted as hitherto 

partially or otherwise, according to the arbi J v ^ clearly the nature 
Lercised, offers itself, for consideration it il necessary after 

and extent of this, with al the divisions of 

the example of Toorel Mull, ^ • ‘ : igjjction and collections of agents 

country, in order to regulate die n , j _ nther or to the state, indue 

employed in a d»in of 

proportion to theit ' ’territory is distributed into five cjtcnr: 

we assume for data, that ' . e,jclLision of the sixth dismemberec 

under the Masulipatam, am 

portion, constituting the im Nizampatam to Guntour, as lymi 

reannexed to the neiglibouring P maritime pergunnahs situated north c 

south of the Kistn^ and Raiemunlry ; that these five circar 

the same river, to Condapillee, . EP® > , Qi^pgsed of five pergunnahs, am 

are subdivided into twenty zemindanes^^^^^^^^^^ rate, 

under the inferior jurisdiction In of rupees present currency 

annually and invariably for a ° as' fixed for similar purposes in th 

being nearly equivalent to a k^ore oj ^ mr ^^gatutions 

time of Akbar, in subordination t 

that every pergunnah t J record, wholly controlled by th 

the desmook, but m matter^^^ which there are supposed to be in a 

d6sp(i7id6(xh J and t u ^ ^-u a orinthprlv provinces, and 2,900 to Cicacole, 

6, sun allowing ,oo to f'*! » chief ■?ollec.o,. oheokc 

putteU or muccuddtfn presia Knhlir accounts and by one or tv; 

and assisted by a koolairny, c p n payment of the stipulate 

peons on the nsikwatty «t.bhshme„h exposed to tisq.e before M 

tent, ““?'“'''|,?“gh we bdfeve to be nearly descriptive of the c.tcut 
after partition. All which we Dei e ^ deviations in form, easy ; 

;“5Ll fo be“”2;ited. Then nider this head, should in ptopnety 1 
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Vizianagrum, which has been increased to a dangerous magnitude of late years, 
[ 680 ] by suffering the desmook to usurp and engross in his own person, the 
territorial jurisdictions, rights, and privileges, of a number of lesser landholders ; as 
also in the instance of Noozed, which is too extensive for single superintendance, 
or from situation on an open frontier, to be left wholly in the hands of any one 
tribe or family, particularly the present rebellious occupants : and as to the last 
description of property, it is not intended there should be any diminution of 
individual advantages rightfully enjoyed by the proposed annexations. The lesser 
proprietors, in losing their saverum, or being united under one zemindarry chief, 
may be amply mdeninified, by enrolment as talookdars, to be assessed invariably 
hereafter for a rent equivalent to the actual doul-bundobust, subject to no farther 
increase ; and the rajahs or ancient princes of the country, will^ experience^ no 
additional hardship or mortification in being denied the privileges of holding 

their lands in capite of the superior sovereign, or continuing to ^pay their 

tributes through intermediate agency. Happily for themselves and the pubhc 
tranquillity, they have lost all sense of their former pre-eminence, or if the 
remembrace of it, be still engraved on their minds, or handed down by tradition, 
viewing as they do the deplorable condition of their ancient great feudal 
patriarchal lord, Birkisslien Deo, actual representative^ of the royal lamiiy of 
Orissa, now reduced to beggary and a prison, by the violent tyranny of the 
Mahrattas, a brother Indian nation, they must exult in the beiients of a 
revolutional dispensation, which, though superseding Their own enfeebled 
dominion, derived only from equivocal, civile hereditary rights, by the superior 
one of conquest, founded in nature, law, and equity, leaves thein entire perpnal 
freedom, with the secure enjoyment of property on true constitutional principles, 
as universally admitted on a former occasion. We have stated, and here again 
suppose, the amount of saverum. as now distributed among the several 
zem.indars, about 70 in number of high or low degree, henceforth reduced to 20, 
on an equal footing throughout all the circars, to be nearly Rupees... five lacks. 

(2d) Enaumal, charitable, religious, or gratuitous donations, for the 
support of places of public worship, the officiating priests of either Mussulman 
or Hindoo officers, with all the different classes of inferior magistrates and 
mullas, left as an useless incumbrance eventually on the country by the 
preceding government, and before stated at three lacks ; to which might be 
added one third more, as an endowment for two seminaries of learning, the one 
to Hindoo pundits, the other, Mussulman molavies, with other public officers of 
both religions, highly necessary to be employed in the different departments^ of 
government, but more especially in the administration of justice. Ihe antiquity, 
fame, and sanctity of the pagoda of Suimachellum, near Vizagapatam, mark the 
proper site for the Bramin foundation ; while the magnificent mosque erected 
in the town of Cicacole, by Sheer Mahomed Khan, in the Hegyra year 1051, 
still unimpaired, indicates the fittest situation for a Madressa or Mussulman 
college. 

Then the appropriations under this head, being... Rupees. ....four 1 

together with the foregoing article of Saverum, deducted from what we shall 
henceforth call the corrected jumma kaumil, or complete assessment, will leave 
for the doul bundobust the sum of ... *** * crore and 21 lacks. 

2d. Khureja Mofussil, or expense of native, interior mapa^^ement of the 
collections, highly expedient, though contrary to the present practice m many 
instances, to be paid in money, either in the nature of a commission on the 
revenue, as anciently established, or by monthly stipend to the several officers 
employed. 

(i) Russoom Desmookan^ or annual allowance of 5 per cent on the * 

net Jummabundy, stating at one crore of in gross to the 

20 zemindars acting in behalf of gofetnmeife,- general ; , 






. 

"■ iV. 






6 ^ lacks. 
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of their respective territorial jarlsdictions, or to aumeens 

Lser officers, occasioiially substituted in the room of the ^her 

more permanent native class of agents, when t ese are 1 ___ jive lacks, 

denrived of a temporary collectorship ... _ . 7' ,iAr rpnt 

rr'cSS « 

(3) Mushaira Koolkernam, a monthly, nges per 

in land ; or a proportion of the crop, called in .„„.i 

being an allowance of 10 scan for every candy o P ^ 61* lacks. 

or Mf the wages’ of all th£villa^^^^^^^^^^^ 

^re pernmnently stationed there as_ peace officers, 

from all military service, and m subordination ° “f^^his 

or chief ryot, to support him in his dignity, oi the nnfrht 

X fiXcW employment. They .re chmSy, .3 *ey 
entirely to be, Mahomedans, being more orderly, 
iti rules of ffovernment, always commanding greater respect tha 
HmX Td «e ioo ndolent o, proud to attend to hnsWry 
■ ormSXmres, wbioB; intef r^w th to 

They receive at harvest time, a [ 681 ] bulotch of 
peasantry, constituting the moiety of their salary , t^ikenael in 
Lmp nprniiisites in return for protection and the induigencies 
their power to bestow, render them somewhat dependant on, or 

concihate their good will towards the poorer inhabitants, 6,500 

peons, at 2|- rupees each per month, as half subsistence pai ^ 

fVip qtate will mthcr be less than ••• *•* . , 

fry JBaeee Kurch, or various contingent disbursements made by, 

'®'.„d fndVmnities al!o«ed to, the semindamas, m 1 «« ^ 

SXe, othetwise unprovided for t P»to> 

intermediate agency in the transfer and sale 

incluffinK the charge, of cleansing the tanks and canals, he 

repairs of their banks, those of rivers and causeways under the 

denomination of Poolbundy ; also of highways Sor office^ 

boats and choultries ; the temporary salaries of 'umnor otticers 
Soved at seed-time or harvest in the Mofussil, such as the 
ro£m or appraisers of corn. The jerebain, or measurers o 

ground,’ and^ extra peons or pikes to guard the crops when cu 

and lying on the Lids ; likewise including a compensation for 

the pLsfble losses which may be incurred by funnsbmg foe 
ryots with tuckay or money, at 2 per cent, per ° 

tLm to prosecute with vigour the business uulUv^tio" 
though th£ of late years, by abuse and chicanery, has been 
rather a certain source of large benefit to the landholders, wh 
have usuall/ borrowed from and defruded private - 

a sum exceLing the necessary loans to the 

comorising a very considerable profit or allowance to the 
Desmook himself, to indemnify him against all casualties, ns r, 
uncertainty, in the transport and sale of territorial Foduce, 
carried to market, over and above the customary ^knowledg- 
raents made in money to the serross, or by participation with 
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them in grain, for their security in teeps, or temporary advances 
to government in cash, before the returns of the harvest could, 
with the utmost advantage, be realized by a mercantile operation; 
and supplying every deficiency of weight in the coinage, loss of 
exchange, &c. expressed by the terms Kumisagon, Serf, and 
Batta; sources of vast peculation in the system of Indian 
finance, to these intermediate agents, in all, rupees five lacks; 
which, Joined to the four preceding articles, and subtracted from 
the amount of the new doul bundobust, will leave a teskees jum- 
mabundy, or a net effective yearly revenue of exactly ... Rs.iCrore. 

Thirdly . Sebimdy or Monlacho, the established, indispensable 
native militia, to secure the stipulated revenue derived from the three yearly 
harvests, as expressed by the first appellation, ^ to enforce the authority of 
aumildars, as understood by the second, and to maintain the public tranquillity 
against internal commotion or foreign invasion, agreeable to the design and 
use of the original institution, as inferred from the universal invariable practice 
of all the more civilized ancient or modern states of Hindostan. Accordingly 
under the Mogul empire, or lesser Mussulman governments, since raised on its 
ruins, the sebundy troops constitute the great effective standing force of the 
country. The expense is paid and deducted from the proprietary territorial 
income ; the different crops should continually be all, in strict subordination to 
officers immediately appointed in command by the sovereign rulers, as they 
were indeed in form, even throughout the Northern circars, though more or less 
virtually, in proportion as the debility and corruption of governors yielded to the 
pecuniary temptation, or the restive ambition of upstart zemindars, down to 
the very instant which commenced the era of British administration ; since 
which, through inadvertence or misconception of right and political expediency, 
not from any deficiency of power to enforce a legal authority, this grand 
palladium of an important conquered dominion has in fact been transferred 
from the sovereign, to a number of rebellious servants, who wait impatiently for 
the moment of a foreign invasion to throw off a yoke ; the more galling, as it 
restrains their own despotism and tyranny over inferior subjects, forming the 
great mass of an industrious, inoffensive people. Supposing, therefore, a 
necessity for resuming the antient constitutional authority of government, to 
control unparticipated, the existing military force in all these provinces, we 
shall distribute the body of soldiers, henceforth thought resquisite for the 
business of the collections, and amounting to 20,000 men, under the two 
following heads, expressive of their designation or number ; viz. 

(i) SEDWARAIN, or 100 independent companies, each of a 
hundred Hindoo pikemen of the military tribes, subject in part 
to a commandant of the same order ; and in part to a Mussulman, 
both nominated by government, one to be stationed in the 
capital of every pergunnah, mustered once a year, and paid 
through the desmook, as well as under his immediate control 
when acting with full powers in behalf of the state, either to 
attend his own person to be deputed into the several villages, 
occasionally to secure the harvests ; assist or restrain the inferior 
collectors, in levying the yearly assessment imposed on the ryots. 

It would be in vain to attempt to confine these troops to a 
stated and monthly salary. Such is the force of custom, that 
however sufficiently in itself their pay might be made, they will 
constantly draw a subsistence, when employed on actual service, 
by the usual exaction of batta, from those persons ^ over whom 
they exercise a [ 682 ] coercive power J and which may be 
considered rather as a political connivance of government, to J v : ' ; 
lessen the occasion of coercion, by making ■'means a_ |>rivate ■ J 
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incumbrance, in the nature of a fine for breach of agreement . 

Moreover, this class of soldiers, besides the constant favour ot 
the zemindars, to whom they must naturally have personal 

attachment, will be entitled to a pecuniary gratification ot two 

annas per day each man, agreeable to local custom, whenever 
they are called on by the state for military services, out ottlie 
ordinary line of their duty. For all these reasons, a retaining fee, 

equal however to a permanent subsistence, when stationary 
vnthin each respective Mofussil jurisdiction, is the utmost that, 
from expediency or policy, should be allowed ; and then the . 

whole corps, consisting of 10,000 men, at 3J rupees per month, 
on an average to every individual, will be maintained throughout 

the year, for ... ... ••• — , 

(2) HAZARIAN, or two regiments of i,ogo men each, under the 
command of English officers, distributed as follows; viz. Two 
in the circar of Guntoor, three between the river Kistng, and 
Godaveri, one in the Rajamundry, and the remaining four to be 
stationed in the circar of Cicacole ; but all subject to the 
immediate control of eight provincial intendants, covenanted 

servants of the Company, under the orders of one or two 

superintending chiefs, hereafter supposed to be vested in the 

management of the revenues, to support the sovereign authority, 
secure the collections, and check the refractory spirit of 
zemindars. It is from this corps that the Mataenah, or reinforce- 
-mentssent to Aumildars in native Mussulman governments, are 
usually draughted ; but it is more properly the standing militia 
of the country, as well to maintain internal peace, as to repel 
any foreign invasion, and, under a proper system of administra- 
tion, very rarely employed in the financial departments. When, 
however, called forth into actual service, or detached to any of 
the zemindarry districts, the men are entitled to the ^me 
additional allowance or perquisite, called batta, as hath been 
assigned to the Sedwanean, and therefore their ordinary pay is 
proportionably less than that of regular troops; but as they are 
from number, personal ease, iniputed want of discipline, and 

consequent reciprocal antipathies, a very important imtural 
checkin the lastmentioned body, whose obedience could not 
otherwise be so confidently relied on without the controul of an 
European force, while they are both in use and order superior, 
comparatively, to the former corps of sebundies, so their pay 
with situation, should form a medium, and may be fixed at 5 Es, 
monthly each man, which, for 10,000, wll be ... per ann. ' bix lacks. 

The sum total of these two sums being then deducted from the tesbkees 
jummabundy, there will remain, for further appropriation, in uie public 
exchequer ... ninety lacks ; though this amount, according to the present 
dangerous system of leaving the standing provincial militia m the power ot 
naturally disaffected Hindoo subjects, would only be on a par with the net 
corrected settlement of the year, as in ordinary concluded with, the landholders. 

4th. Khurcha Sudder, the expense of the ruling local administration, ot 
of the capital, in contra-distinction to that of Mofussil, or the country. In 
like manner as we were obliged to fix on certain data, to regulate the charges 
already detailed, so here too, we find ourselves necessitated to suppose m 
great part a new establishment, which, though extremely different^ from the old, 
yet apparently is only indispensably so, to complete or ^ carry into^ effect the 
universal reform, suggested by recurring to the true original, financial system 
of the Mogul empire. 


Six lacks. 
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(i) General Civil Department, without premiums, to determine whether 
a supreme legislatiye authority over all the British possessions on the coast, 
should be vested in the deliberative governments of Bengal or Madras, ; it 
will readily be admitted, that the immediate exclusive power in the Northern 
circars should hold of the latter. Time and experience must, in like manner, 
evince the expediency of single magistracy in all the offices of state 
influencing tbe conduct of, or capable of being influenced and disunited 
by the intriguing natives. On this principle, we assume for data, that the 
general local administration of the tract of country now in question, is 
committed to the charge of two chiefs, of at least 15 years standing in the 
Company’s service ; the one resident at Masulipatam, having ordinary jurisdic- 
tion over the four southerly provinces ; but in time of open war or of danger, 
to extend his authority to that of Chicacole, which is otherwise supposed to be 
subject to a superintendant of its own. These two provincial rulers to have 
the inspection and supreme immediate controul over, without interfering in 
the detail of duty assigned to any of the subordinate departments classed under 
the heads, Financial, Judicial or Military. They are supposed, however, to 
make the circuits of their districts at least once in the year, to hear complaints, 
redress grievances, or, in general, to enforce the municipal laws existing ; to 
regulate the form, with the conduct of interior administration ; and to give 
them an interest in the true politico-economical management of the revenue 
which must be the secondary object to commerce of every European establish- 
ment in this country, they should be paid by a commission not less than 
1 1 per cent, on the net amount of the [ 683 ] jummabundy, which being 
increased to one krore of rupees, will afford them a handsome income of a 
lack and a half of rupees, to be divided thus : 

To the chief of Masulipatam, as senior ... ... ... 80,000 

of Vizagapatam ... ... ... 70,000 

Further ; as it may be of political consideration to make as 
many as possible of the servants employed in finance, interest- 
ed in its administration and improvement ; so one half 
per cent more on the same capital may be distributed among 
the inferior agents, immediately attached to the chiefships, (viz.) 
six assistants, with an allowance of about 600 rupees per 
month each, besides the expectancy of preferment hereafter 
to be named ; two head surgeons, in receipt of 500 ; and as 
many Hindoo dewans or sherishtedars, with 400 rupees, making 
together, for the year, about ... ... 50,000 


Or, in all, for the general Civil Establishment, a commission of 
two per-cent, on the annual settlement estimated at Two lacks. 

Second. Financial. — The regulations and divisions of this department, have 
already in part been anticipated. Eight intendants or collectors of the revenue, 
at least of seven years standing in the service, and after the first succession, as 
an indispensable qualification, supposed to be versed in the Persian language, 
if not in one or more of the native Flindoo dialects, to have the exclusive local 
management of the several districts as hereafter named, subject only to the 
supervision and control of their respective chiefs, (viz.) Four in the capitals of 
the four Southern circars, of which each to compose a jurisdiction, all subordi- 
nate to Masulipatam, and the like number in ^ the province of Chicacole, 
henceforth to be subdivided into so many portions of country dependant on 
Vizagapatam Cossim Cotah, extending from Rajemundry to the river ofBoni. 
or Bimlipatam, northerly, will form the first ; Vizianagrum, from thence to the 
Gurry Ghuda, or river of Plandiraba, the ancient. , boundary towards the 
dependencies of Vickeram Deo, and tbe^ lands, will 
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constitute the second ; Chicalole, to ^ 

Ganjam, or Ichapour, as formerly, to remain the fourth 4 r 

these intendants, as mutual checks on each others management, and _ 

to be qualified for the two higher departments, to which 

certain prospect of succeeding according to respective adjudged merits may 
be supposed locally interchanged among themselves every two years, and 
ratitlerto a commission equally distributed, of three per cent, 
iummabundy, which will afford an immediate income, capable perhaps largely 
to be increaLd, of 37,500 rupees to each individual per annum, or 
^ 00 000. But in a country where health and life are so precarious, it may ^ 
necessary to provide for the vacancy of pch important offices as have been 
now described, as well as to ensure their active zealous dischaige, ® 

appointment and actual presence on the spot, of an apparent successor, who 
imght iso participate the burthen ofinferior duties, such as superintendence 
of adawlutsf payment of the sebundy corps, &c. and thus become qualified by 
?oca“i?e,'with gradual initiation in the business of ^ 

eventually, as principal, or locum tenens, the post of intendant. The situation 
and functions of these provincial agents, supposed 

answer more nearly to the kotel of the Moguls, under lamerlane, than the 
S nabob, or deputy of Hindostan, which, by a strange perversion of 
language in modern times, is made to signify a prince with regal prerogatives, 
when applied to Mussulman delegates, but is used rather as a term of reproach, 
in the designation of Europeans. Whatever denomination may be given to 
such a description of officers, being at least five years m the country, and 
acting two more, as probationers in finance, they may be deemed competent to 
succeed to a collectorship, the certain prospect of which might, in the mean 
time, reconcile them to the otherwise inadequate subsistence of 7,500 rupees 
each per annum, as in like manner an equal number of asptants absolutely 

^ requisite for the eight intendants, being ensured in 

sic in orig. the succession to the katelairiy might be contented with 

an income of 5,000 rupees, making together, one per 
cent, on the estimated revenue, or 1,00,000 ; and reckoning one half per cent, 
more to be divided among eight surgeons, at the rate of about 320 rupees 
monthly to each, with 200 rupees to as many dewans, attached to the seveia 
provincial establishments; then the whole expense of The proper financial 
department, will be 4 per cent, commission on one krore, or four and 
half lacks. 

Third. Tudicial. — The charge necessary to be provided for under this head, 
is already actually incurred without any benefit to the state. _ All the petty 
officers employed in the Mussulman courts are still existing, etijoy enaums of 
land in lieu of salary, but have been exonerated from all public duty, since the 
era of the Company’s territorial administration ; and what may appear incredi- 
ble to foreign civilized nations, no effective, _ regular, or formal judicial system, 
has been substituted in the room of that, which, for seventeen successive years, 
hath been virtually suspended throughout all the circars. Nevertheless, in 
criminal cases, the zemindars and farmers, without any legal authority, or rather 
contrary to the most approved maxims of law and policy introduced by the 
Moguls, and followed down to the period of British rule, have exercised, 

■ despotically and uncontrouled, the powers of civil magistracy, in punishing with 
death, dismemberment of limbs, or slavish personal labour ; yet such is the 
habitual submissive indifference of the Hindoos, that whatever acts of cruelty or 
oppression have been, or may be, committed under the single arbitrary will of 
natives in office, no complaints can ever be expected to be brought forward 
against them by that people, though the [ 684 ] same may not be altogeffim ffie 
case, with respect to the less timid Mahomedans, or such other claaaes ot 
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ndividuals as have, by an intercourse with Europeans, acquired a greater or 
lesser spirit of freedom. _ It is, however, only consistent with Christian humanity, 
and liberal enlarged notions of civil jurisprudence, to rescue the more indigent^ 
useful, docile, and numerous body of inhabitants, from the tyranny of uncertain 
law, or father the yoke of brutal slavery, imposed by a race of the most 
ignorant, violent despots, known by the imposing nominal distinctions of 
Rajahs, or native landholders ; and as they are supposed to be under their own 
ordinations, as handed down in the Mussulman or Indian codes formally, let 
them be so virtually and invariably, according to the letter and spirit of the text, 
as interpreted by enlightened judges presiding over regularly instituted courts, 
subject to the controul of the sovereign authority, but not wholly to be at the 
mercy of the single capricious will of depraved and generally illiterate fellow- 
subjects, in zemindarry offices. When such a reform takes place, then will be 
seen re-established, and as before, predominant, the sudder cutcherry adawlut 
of the Mahomedans, tempered by the lenient influence of superior British 
administration. 

It might be attended with some extraordinary expense, as pageantry is the 
very soul of every Oriental government, commanding due respect both at home 
and abroad, if, in the circars, the charge were not already amply provided for, 
besides the subsistence of land allowed to the lesser officers, in a pension of a 
lack of rupees continued gratuitously, and at present worse than uselessly, to the 
family of Hussein Ali Khan, the last aumildar appointed under the Nizam’s 
authority. That the actual representative of this man, should be wholly unfit in 
his own person, to execute the honorary, consequential, judicial employment 
henceforth to be conferred on him, in order to relieve himself from the reproach 
of eating the bread of idleness, and the public from the burden of furnishing it, 
is no more than what occurs in all the greater and lesser departments of perhaps 
every existing native government of Hindostan ; naibs or deputies with the 
whole train of inferior agents judiciously selected, and requiring only small 
allowances, are everywhere the real effective instruments ; while the principal, 
in almost every instance, is the most pageant drone of state. As it is chiefly to 
curb the licentious depravity of the lower classes of foreigners of every denomina- 
tion, native mariners, and mongrel Christians or Mahomedans inhabiting or 
itinerant on the seacoasts, and unrestrained in their conduct either by religion 
or morality, that the exercise of a high criminal judicature is more particularly 
wanting j so, one supreme court at Masulipatam, with another subordinate to it 
at Vizagapatam, under the immediate control of the two chiefs of these places, 
would be all that is necessary, while in civil disputes the superintendants of the 
Dewanny Adawluts might be referred to, when the more ordinary simple mode 
of arbitration through the cauzy molavies, pundits, or others, proved dissatis- 
factory. The expense of such an institution is, as hath been observed, already 
largely provided for in the pension continued to the sons of Hussein Ali, who 
will most assuredly think the trouble to be imposed on them, amply repaid in 
honour and consequence, without requiring any additional pecuniary emolument 
to that which they possess from the Company’s hitherto unmerited bounty 
annually, of ... ... ... ... rupees one lack. 

4th. Military.-— Considering the great establishment of troops allowed 
already under the head of sebundy, more might be thought useless for internal 
defence; but a standing regular force for the same purpose, seems also 
necessary, either to garrison the principal forts, or to keep in perfect obedience 
and awe, the most turbulent of the natives, as well as the whole militia of the 
country. The number and expense of the disciplined corps actually stationed 
in the circars, might be the same in future (viz.) 200 effective Europeans, 
traiiied to the use of artillery, with two battalions of 750 seapoys each, for the 
garrison of Masulipatam ; two battalions of the latter, in cantonments at Ellore, 
apd the like number equally divided between iVizagajatam and Ganjam, ip, . 
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readiness for service. The body of seapoy infantry, however, thus amounting 
to 4,500, instead of being raised on the spot, dispersed as usual in the business 
of the collections, attached to the soil, unruly, undisciplined, and under the 
influence of the zemindars, should be altogether drawn from the CarnatiCj and if 
possible, composed of that class of soldiers born and bred in pur ownxamps, 
under the denomination of Pariahs. These are held in abomination by, and 
never incorporated with, the other casts, and have therefore a mutual antipathy 
to each other, which might be of use to subjecting both to the rule of a foreign 
government ; while the indiscriminate use of animal and vegetable diet, renders 
them in every respect the fittest to follow the military profession, as they can 
never be in danger, while they can otherwise keep the field, oL being famished 

for want or provisions, like the more scrupulous warlike^ tribe of Rajepoots, 

who live chiefly on rice. Allowing an expense, as now incuried under this 
head, inclusive of hospital charges, the amount per amium ^ 

about ... ... ... rupees SIX and half lacks. 

5th. Fortifications. — To determine the disbursements necessary to be made 
for these, it may be proper to describe their situation and number. 

Innieondah, in the province of Guntour, on the frontiers of the Carnadc 
Payengaut, towards Kerpah ^ and Condapillee, the capital of the ciicar of the 
same name, on the confines of the Nizam’s territory of Commamet, are both 
fortified hills in the old Indian style, of great strength and. extent, serving as 
places of rendezvous for the militia, or as an asylum for the inhabitants, in case 
of an invasion, and forming at ‘the same time, very important outposts, capable 
of being defended each by a hundred men, against an army of thousands ; for 
the security of treasure or stores, as well as to stop the progress of an enemy. 
Ganjam, near the northern extremity of the circars, on the [ 685 ] sea coast, but 
beyond the reach of annoyance from shipping, is a small pentagon fort„on plain 
ground, which, with a garrison of one thousand riien, ably commanded, and 
tolerably provided with ammunition and provisions, might hold out a regular 
siege for a month, even against a formidable armament, and might defy for ever 
any Indian force likely to be brought against it. But Masulipatam is the grand, 
and, with a few improvements, may be termed, inexpugnable bulwark of the 
circars, supposing it well furnished, and resolutely, defended by 5,000 troops, 
such as may be drawn in two days from the regular or irregular military corps 
in the neighbourhood. It is nearly of an oblong figure, 800 yards by 600, 
situated in the midst of salt morass, close to an inlet or canal, which, opening 
a communication with the sea and the Kistiia, enlarges the means of defence, 
without exposing the works to an immediate naval attack, as no ships can come 
within the reach of common shot, nor can any approaches be made on the land 
side, unless between the north and east points of the compass, and from the 
month of December to May. It was from the last-mentioned quarter, 
favoured by a cluster of sand hills on the beach, at the distance of 800 yards, 
that Colonel Forde attacked and carried the place ; but the present excellent 
wet ditch which surrounds it, had not then entirely been formed : still however, 
the defences on this side are incomplete. The bastions are too far asunder. 
The rampart is too low, and not thick enough to admit of an occasional 
battery to be opened from the curtains ; while the revetment is too slender to 
bear any additional weight of earth, by greater height or breadth. After all, 
notwithstanding the advantage of a very extensive area, a few casements might 
be necessary to shelter the troops within, and a counter exterior ditch, similar 
to that now used as a navigable canal on the west side of the fort, would be of 
vast importance on the east, especially as by the excavation, with ease and little 
expense, could be formed a proper glacis, which is very much wanted. These 
different works, together with the ordinary charge of all the fortifications, 
interior buildings, mounting artillery, magazines, &c. may be stated on a 
medium of years, annually at. Rupees ... ... ... one lack. 
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by publk auction, or from open warehouses in authorized markets, where a 
discrimination cannot be made of the nation, character, or employers of the 
buyers. Such being the presumed errors in. the principle, and deficiencies 
in the provisions of the Act here alluded to, as to authorized anticipation of its 
speedy repeal, and siipj)osing at the same time a change in the Company’s 
policy, by which their servants abroad will be permitted to remit private 
fortunes through their proper always preferable channel then we might venture 
with political certainty, to estimate the future proportion of English investment 
to be provided in the circars at eighteen lacks of rupees annually, and out of 
the balance of fifty lacks which after that deduction, wmuld still remain unappro- 
priated in the public exchequer from the current revenue, four-fifths might 
constant]}^, with the utmost safety, convemence and expediency, be remitted in 
specie or in grain, as the yearly tribute of the dependent provinces to the 
protecting superior govemmeiit. of Fort St.., George. 

TO conclude this division of our subject relative to Finance, in general it 
may be observed, that nothing is more easy, just, or 
Final observations. necessary, than to reduce to universal practice, and 

give full effect to the whole system, as here rudely 
sketched in all its parts. It is only simply recurring to the ancient institutions 
of the country, following their order and spirit in the establishment or definition 
of the civil rights of persons and of things, as connected with revenue. These 
institutions, universally acknowledged to be founded in policy, moderation and 
equity, are deeply engraved on the minds of the more enlightened natives, 
revered by a great majority of the commonalty ; and in their scope, design, and 
tendency, are manifestly calculated for the good of all, by enlarging or securing, 
according to a fixed invariable, equitable standard, the tenures of real or 
personal property, immunities, privileges, with the recompence of bodily labour, 
to be enjoyed by the more useful classes of society employed in agriculture or 
manufactures ; by realizing to the zemindars or intermediate land holders to 
their utmost legal extent, certain supposed rights and advantages hitherto 
equivocal, indefinite, and precariously attached, agreeable to the capricious will 
of ruling despots, to their respective offices of receivers or farmers general of 
the rents, and reserving only for the sovereign the bare rightful, indubitable, 
legal dues indispensably necessary on the most economical scale, for the support 
of the best, most lenient, and in true ingenuous belief, acceptable government, 
to the great mass of the people, comparatively with any of the past or still 
existing states to be found throughout the wade extending realms of Asiatic 
dominion, [687] 


RELATIVE POWER. 

Teie great political importance of the Northern circars is not alone to be 
p . 1 . -ft, estimated by the intrinsic or relative value of territory 

adjace^t^stater ^ foundations of revenue and commerce, but 

must always depend, more or less, on comparative 
power, v^hich by way of contra-distinction may be termed contingent, worth 
only to be determined by ascertaining the facility with internal means of 
defence, either natural or artificial, joined to collateral aids, easily derived 
however from the superior neighbouring settlements, in virtue of a fortunately 
centrical position, the whole calculated on a comparison with the power 
situation, and circumstances of surrounding states, or such as are likely to act 
offensively. We have already exhibited in some detail, though irregularly, the 
proper interior resources of the country, and shall again occasionally touch on 
them, as well as bring to view the nature and extent of extraneous assistance 
alluded to ; but more particularly in this place, it is our intention to take a 
short political survey of the nations around, naturally inimical to, and'Capable 
of annoying the circars, in order to form a sufficient accurate idea of the 
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effective force of these, compared with the probable occasions of resistance in 
the event of a foreign invasion, thence deducing the real permanent security 
of territorial possession. 

First. — The rudely formed aristocraticai republic of the Marhattas occurs. 

Under the most comprehensive description, their 
Marhattahs of Poonah. dominions may be said to extend from east to west 
on the parallel of 21 degrees north lat. from Pi[>ly 
on the Sopbanreeka falling into the Bay of Bengal to Broach, towards the 
mouth of the Nerbudda, in the gulph of Cambay, stretching full 16 degrees of 
longitude across the Peninsula, and from south to north near the meridian of 
Cape Comorin, or about 77'’ east long, from the forks of the Kistna, to Kalpee, 
on the banks of the Jumna, ten degrees of latitude, consisting of the soiibahs 
of the Jugeral Maliva and Khandees : two-thirds of that of Aurungabad, one 
half of Bejapoor, as conquered by the Moguls : an equal portion of Berar, of 
Beder, and of Orissa, with a few pergunnahs of Allahabad and Agra ; the 
whole comprising an area of about 260,000* square geographic miles, yielding 
a yearly income, at the utmost calculation, with chout from neighbouring 
states, of four and a half krore of rupees. But of this, the share allotted to the 
Koking Bramin empire of Poonah, raised on the ruins of that of Sattarah, in 
1750, on the death of the 2d Sahoojee Bhosla of the Sunker Kehtery tribes, 
together with the jageer and almost independent inheritances of a great number 
of inferior chiefs, all of the former race, and therefore acknowledging the 
Peshwa as their head, situated at the distance of 500 miles from the circars, 
beyond the territory of Nizam Ali, does not actually exceed one half. The other 
moiety of country and revenue is divided between rulers of a different cast, who 
have virtually dominions, views, and interests wholly distinct, alien, often 
hostile to their nominal sovereign, and can scarcely ever be united in the same 
causes. Of these Futty Sing Guicawar, a Marhattah Rajepoot, enjoys a 
third of the soubah of Gujerat ; Scindea claiming descent from the same tribe, 
and Holcar, of the Cutteacur Sooder, or fourth class, divide between them 
almost equally, Mulua and Khandees, with the recent addition of some of the 
pergunnahs of Agra, conquered by the former, and Moodajee Bhosla, a 
branch of the depressed family of Satterah, under the nominal designation of 
samaputty, or commander in chief of the Alarhattah armies, rules in the name 
of his son Ragoojie, in full sovereignty, one half of Berar i and collects to a 
niuckassa or tribute from the Nizam of a moiety of the 
stc in orig. rental of the other half is in possession, in violation 

of the English rights, of an equal portion of Orissa ; 
pretends to a kind of feudal superiority over a part of Gundwanoah called 
Gurrah, lying to the north of the Nerbudda, heretofore annexed to Malva, and 
forming the inheritance of Nizam and Boorham Shah, together with that of the 
districts of Ruttenpoor or Chateesgur, as also their dependencies of SumblurC” 
poor, &c. making part of Jehar Cund, or the jungly country of Bundoo or 
Battah, united by Alemgeer to the soubah of Allahabad, and more recently 
seized as a free conquest by Bembajea, the younger brother of Moodajee. 

There being no correct map of Hindostan, or of any of its states, excepting the British 
posmssions it is impossible to specify with accuracy the square contents, taking however the 

1,116,000 square miles, and with 
greater precision allowing to the Deccan south of the rivers Nerbuddah and iMahanuddv, and 
the ocean on all it^s other sides an area of 410,000 square miles, we*' have 
riTrr Lh k r. "" f subdivision of territory described, its portion of superficial 

purpose.s of political arithmetic, to compare the extent of one state with that of another. 

rc-DuWiJof I\!hr collectively, are rather of greater extent than the 

oFfrussia, Courland^^ dismemberment, and with all its feudatory dependencies 
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Among these greater chieftains, denominated of the same nation, it is alone 
the dominions of the last mentioned, that have the 

Of Nagpore. smallest connection with the Northern circars. The 

superficial contents of the whole country may be 
computed at 60,000“^ square miles, and thinly inhabited, producing a revenue of 
one krore of rupees, which is sufficient to maintain a body of 20,000 horse of 
every kind ; and yet, in time of peace, from the extreme of Hindoo parsimony, 
add a surplus of 50 lacks yearly to the hoarded treasure. But of this territory, 
it is only the division of Orissa, or Cuttack, that immediately borders on and 
touches any part of the British possessions. This province, at the distance of 
6qo miles from the capital of Nagpore, extends along the sea-coast in the Bay 
of Bengal, about 200 miles from Malond, the northern boundary of Ganjam, on 
the Chilca lake, to Pihley, at the mouth of the Soobanrecka ; the southern limits 
of Midnapore, dependant on Bengal, and on a medium being about 40 miles 
inland, should comprise an area of 80,000 square miles, yielding from a husta- 
bood, in the beginning of the present century, 22,58,000 rupees, including [688] 
a net jummabundy of 13,94,522, lately increased to sixteen lacks, of which one 
half is remitted as a yearly tribute to Moodajee, after defraying the expense of a 
military establishment of 5,000 horse, besides the ordinary sebundy and charges 
of civil government. It is divided almost in equal portions from west to east, 
by the great river Mahanuddy, which taking its rise in latitude 22° north, among, 
the hills separating Khandees from Berar, and after running a course east 
southerly of 700 miles, empties itself at False Pointy or Coojung, in 20 North 
latitude, 50 miles east of the provincial capital, passing close on the north side 
to the walls of Barrowbutty, its oblong square indefensible citadel, of 1 2 tower 
bastions. Besides the disadvantage which Cuttack labours under in being so 
remotely detached from the central force of government, it is wholly and 
absolutely cut off from Berar on the west by the districts of Jeharcund, under 
the dominion of Bembajee, on this side its frontier, from Goomsur, the most 
northerly point of the dependencies of Ganjam, to Gongapoor, near the southern 
extreme of Chutea Nagpore, subject to Bengal, does not exceed 15c miles. 
In that whole extent, however, along a mountainous, barbarous, unhealthy tract 
of country, there are scarcely three passes which can be termed practicable for 
an army ; while Coppertongee, the easiest or most frequented, leading to the 
banks of the Mahanuddy, could not admit, as generally described, of a passage 
for any w^heei carriages. But if troops be once introduced into the province, a 
double frontier on either side towards the British dominions, of at least 300 
miles, is for the most part wholly defenceless, and exposed to depredation ; so 
that how'ever paradoxical the proposition may seem, yet, in the present case, 
it is demonstratively true, that to realize by possession, and extend our territorial 
rights over tiiat portion of Orissa which now very inconveniently interrupts the 
land communication between Bengal and the circars, would literally in fact 
lessen the necessary line of defence against the attack of a neighbouring enemy r, 
nevertheless, as hath been already observed, on the side of Ganjam an invasion 
is never to be apprehended from the Marhattahs, though they have found means 
improperly to possess themselves of some pergunnahs lying to the south of the 
natural barrier of Manickpatam, on the tongue of land between the sea and 
Chilca, at the same time that this lake, narrowed to a point by the boundary . 
northern hills of Cicacole, widens and extends forty miles towards the centre" 
of Cuttack, laying the whole country open to an attack by water from the" 
English settlements. 

Though in general description it might be observed, and from local 
ignorance pass unnoticed, that the two provinces of 
Rajepoots of Jeharcund. Deogur and Chanda in Goondwannah imperfectly re- 
duced, and annexed to Berar by the emperor Alemgeer, 
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now governed by Moodajee, from actually an adjoining foreign frontieiy as 
running parallel inland to the north-west side of the circars of Cicacole and 
Rajemundi7, and having no formidable well known state between, yet in the 
present estimate of relative power inherent in the British territories, compara- 
tively with those around naturally inimical or capable of giving annoyance, we 
cannot admit of the geographical precision or political justness of the remark. 
The intermediate space parting these collateral districts, and which may very 
properly in future be called Jeharcund, though that name hitherto hath been 
exclusively applied to Chateesgur, running in the same direction north of 
Mabomeddy, forms not only by nature an insurmountable barrier against 
invasions from either side, but is inhabited by a warlike savage race of aboiiginal 
Hindoos under their native princes, for the most part perfectly independent 
The whole country equally mountainous, poor, ill watered, unhealthy, and thinly 
peopled, extends in length, from the last-mentioned river to the Godaveri, in a 
line, nearly south-west, 200 miles, and in breadth, from the conquered plains 
of Chicacole, See. westerly to the nearest ascertained limits of Berar, on a 
medium very little if at all short, of eighty ; thus comprehending an area of 
16,000* square miles. It is usually described as divided longitudinally by 
seven high, impassable ranges of hills, forming a great number of valleys, under 
their respective chieftains of the Warrior, Coy war, or Gondwannah tribe, all of 
the Rajepoot or Khetery cast among which, those of Kulahindi, Bustar, and 
Rumpa, entirely free towards the frontier of the Marhattas, and of Kimedy, 
Nundapore, Golgonda, and Cottapilee, partially subjected to the English 
government, are the most considerable. The revenue is chiefly paid in kind, 
and cannot exceed in the gross, by any tolerable well-founded calculation, 
fifteen lacks of rupees, for besides that, the commonalty are uncivilized, 
indolent, and stupid, being very much afflicted with those wens of the throat, 
called goitres in Europe, they carry on little or no commerce, and lands so 
elevated, in the more sterile regions are but in small part watered by the Siffry, 
the only river proper to the country, and which taking its rise from an inland 
chilca or lake, as pretty correctly laid down by D’Aoville, in the district of 
Kalahindi; unites with the Godaveri, about 20 coss higher up than Polaveram, 
between Rumpa and Rahapillee, after having traversed the principal valley of 
Bustar. The people in general, although rude and barbarous, may yet be 
denominated warlike, as they have always distinguished themselves bold 
persevering champions of the great law of nature. Being driven to their wild 
unwholesome, fastness, among the mountains, they frequently descend in harvest 
time, into the low lands, to dispute the produce of their ancient rightful 
inheritance with the present possessors, but their incursions are desultory and 
simply impelled, by the pressing want of subsistence ; for as the sea air is as 
fatal to their temperament, as that of the hills is to the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring plains, the idea of a permanent conquest, even if they could 
conceive a possibility of effecting it, would be as foreign to their piir[)ose as, on 
the counterpart, it is to be exploded by a civilized state, as in human, un- 
generous, and unprofitable. [ 689 ] 

On the other hand, this tract of inhospitable country, has in all ages proved 
an insuperable obstacle to the union of the two nations of Oria and Gond- 
wannah, or reciprocally to the invasions of either. It has been described as 
80 miles in breadth from the inland frontier of Chicacole to that of Berar, but 
this distance is to be understood in a strait line, and geographic measure. 
Following the ordinary course of the only practicable roads, it extends at least 
120 British miles, which are equivalent to 200, either with respect to time or 
the fatigue of marching on the same space of level ground ; and with this 

^ Nearly the dimensions o Switi^erland, including the Alpine states of the Grisons and 
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circmnstance, considering the difficulties of passing through uninhabited jungles, 
over rugged hills, and deep water courses, surrounded by pathless forests, deserts, 
or valleys alone luxuriant from a poisonous atmosphere, it must be regarded as 
one of the strongest natural barriers existing. Accordingly, it is only traversed 
once in the driest season of the year, from the month of February to May, by 
those Tartar wandering carriers, the Lomballies, as in like manner, such 
instruments would be found to penetrate a rock of iron, to gratify the craving 
necessities of humanity. These adventurers have as yet, however, only explored 
two passes in the whole length of the great mountainous ridge, extending from 
the Godaveri to the Mohanuddy, the one direct from Chau da to Chicacole, the 
other oblique from Chateesgur, by the way of Kalabindi, both _ uniting at the 

famous gaut of Saloor, or Saureacca ; though the latter, hath also an extremely 
difficult communication with the districts of Kimedy._ _ It was through either^ of 
these inlets, at the instigation and under the guidance of the Jaepoor rajah, 

then harrassed by the merciless Vizeram Rauze, that a body of Mahrattas was 

introduced in 1754, into the circars, to combat the weak ill-established military 
force of the French ; more than one half of the invaders fell a sacrifice to the 
noxious air of the hills, in effecting their passage, and the remainder, feeble, or 
disheartened, rather than hazard returning the same way, adopted the desperate 
resolution of making a prodigious circuit through unfrequented routes, in order 
to cross the Godaveri, with the risque of being intercepted by the provincial 
troops, and perhaps after all, of not discovering a practicable ford ; they 
however, miraculously escaped the one, and succeeded, in a remarkably dry 
season near Rajemundry, in finding the other, by which a few hardy individuals 
Lre enabled to gain their homes, to spread the terrors of the dangers they 
encountered, and intimidated for ever, their countrymen, from attempting the 
like rash, deadly expedition, on any future occasion. 

Strictly speaking, the circars of Ellore and Condapillee, between the rivers 
Godavari and Kistna, are the only ones of the five, 
Moguls of Golconda. exposed to immediate invasion from an adjoining 

inland power ; and this is the nizam who holds formally 
from the emperor Shah Allum, the soubahdarry or government general of such 
oarts of all the six soubahs of the Deccan as have not been otherwise alienated 
in perpetuity, and still rules virtually, though not wholly independent, a very 
extensive country, which henceforth should regain its ancient metropolitan 
names of Hydrabad or Golconda. From Commamet, the boundary province 
for 100 miles on the east, towards the British territories, it stretches almost due 
west along the north bank of the Kistna, 25° miles to bolapoor,_ near the forks 
of that river j and in like manner, on both sides of the Godaveri, in a north-west 
direction, about 350 miles to the celebrated fortress of Dowlatabad, from which, 
in a line nearly south to the most westerly point before indicated on the Kistna, 
full 200 miles. A chain of distant fortifications forms a very ineffectual barrier 
on the side of the Mahrattas of Poonah, who, besides levying a chout from the 
neighbouring circars, have penetrated far within the described frontier, and 
possess alternately, with the nominal proprietor of the whole many fertile 
districts. The lands situated to the north of Godaveri, bttle more than a 

narrow border, except where enlarged towards the middle by the accession of 
fifty- two pergunnahs of Berar, subject to a mockassa of 5° Pe^ ^ent. of the rental 
paid to Moodaje Bhosla ; and as to the foujedarries of Adoni and Kanool, 
usually reckoned among the dependencies of the Nizamut, though^ south of the 
Kistna, they are altogether free, or if otherwise rather inconvenient incumbrances 
on the lord paramount, who gives them protection, than any addition to his 
political strength. Reckoning, however, the whole extent of territory actually 
kiled in form, or in fact, by Nizam Ali, /an«ot be estoated at tes than 
70,000 =!= square miles, including on e-third of the soubah of Hydrabad, as 
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conquered by Alemgeer, a like portion of Aurangabad, about one half of Beder 
and of Berar, with the circars of Kalburga, Raichore, Adoiii, and Nundeol, 
formerly dependent on the soubah of Bejapoor. But being from situation or 
government, almost entirely deprived of the benefits of commerce ; the soil for 
the most part, rocky, barren, and badly watered ; all the inhabitants wretchedly 
poor, oppressed under the intolerance, tyranny or weakness of innumerable 
Mussulman despots ; subject to no restraints, from the nominal superior, yet 
too feeble, to resist any foreign invasion ; the utmost gross yearly revenue that 
can be extorted from the native Hindoos, by stripes, military execution, and 
the most wanton, inhuman, personal cruelties, does not exceed a krore of 
rupees, of which only one half is paid into the public excheipier, after 
payment of the Mahratta chout defalcations, of intermediate agents, and 
immense jageer appropriations (including those of Zutferull Dowlah, late 
nabob of Niennul, now removed to the soubadhdarry of Elichpoor) bestowed 
in favour of individuals, not in general from choice so much as the necessity of 
sharing the spoils of ill-gotten dominions, weakly ruled with inferior coadjutors, 
and who therefore not only participate the sovereign authority, but for the 
most part assume, a refractory, rebellious independence. With this moiety, how- 
ever, of the nominal territorial income of the Nizamut, and supporting an union of 
all [ 690 ] the dependent jageerdars, a military force of 45,000 men, under every 
description of cavalry, infantry, or disengaged sebundy, may be supported on a 
scanty peace establishment, and might be collected, on any very pressing emer- 
gency affecting the general interests, for the interior defence of the country, and 
yet leave, after defraying the expence of civil government, on a scale of economy 
almost impracticable for any Mussulman despot to adopt, as much as in ten 
years of tranquillity would accumulate to a sum sufficient to maintain, with 
field extraordinaries, an army of ten thousand undisciplined horse and foot, 
equally divided for a twelve month beyond the national frontier. On the whole, 
and in plain, undisguised truth, according to an individual’s opinion, considering 
the rapid decline of the power of Nizam Ali, who, in an inglorious administra- 
tion of twenty-three years, hath lost, by three successive encroachments on his 
neighbours, the Mahrattas, Hyder, and the British, two-thirds of his dominions, 
acquired by the murder of his brother, instead of dreading any attack on the 
circars, from this quarter ; which, as taking the lion by the paw, viewing the 
situation of Masulipatara, would be easily repelled by half the provincial force, 
the sudden annihilation of the subahdar himself, and in him the destruction of 
the poor equivocal remains of the Mogul empire in the Deccan, affecting more 
or less the actual balance of political interests, these are events more to be 
apprehended, and, as such, to be regretted or prevented, if it were not treason 
against the natural rights of mankind to take any measures to impede a 
revolution, which might afford at least a momentary respite to a great portion 
of the Hindoo inoffensive race, from the intolerable yoke of Mahomedan 
slavery. 

Notwithstanding, however, the apparent security of all these provinces, 
relatively to the power of bordering foreign principa- 
Mahomedans of Mysore, lities, it may be urged that Guntoor, as lying to the 
... south of the Kistna, and though not touching, yet so 

nearly adjoining to the Mysorean dominions of Kerpa, being at the same time, 
ftom maritime situation on the coast of Coromandel, an object of such piodi- 
gious importance to the present ruler of the Balagaut country, and more 
especially to our rivals the French, who must benefit by the acquisition, in 
j.'ioportion as the British loss would be immense or irretrievable by the dismem- 
U'..rmeJit ; we repeat, it may be urged, that this circar is exposed to great and 
miniinent d.anger of invasion from the entc-rprize of a barbarous, ambitious, and 
lonnidable neighbour, while he is under the influence or protection of an 
European force. The elevated regions composing the usurped or conquered 
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estates of Hyder (recently devolvm by inheritance on his elder son, Tutteh Ali 
Khan, better known by his infant name of Tippoo Sultaun) comprehend- 
ing the greater part of the ancient Indian empire of Canara or Bijenagur, or, 
according to the Mogul divisions, excepting a few circars, the whole of the 
soubah of Raj epoor situated to the south of the Kistna, including the Carnatic 
Balaghaut, Mysore, some districts of Malabar, Bednore, Chitteldoorg, Herpen- 
heli, the superiority of Sanore, the forts and territory on the Jum Chadra, 
forming, before the late Mara tta war, the Jageer of Ragonaut Row, together 
with the five circars of Kerpeb dependant on the soubah of Hydtabad, making 
in ali an area of 75,000 square geographical miles. The natural sterility of a 
high table land is in some degree compensated, by sharing the successive 
advantages of the rainy monsoon on both the coasts of Malabar and Coroman- 
del ; yet being for the most part, like the other interior countries of the Deccan, 
wholly excluded from the benefits of commerce, excepting the traffic of warlike 
stores, and in living instruments of destruction, married on chiefly through the 
ports of Calicut and Mangalore, the yearly effective revenue cannot exceed two 
krore twenty lacks, of which, under one of those wonderful millennial geniuses 
born to be the scourges of mankind in life, and to future ages benefactors, in 
exhibiting an awful example of the merited punishment of excessive universal 
depravity ; uniting in himself the requisite qualifications with the actual exercise 
of the functions of prince, minister, and general ; equally despotic, merciless, 
able, and economical, in either character ; a saving might have been made m 
times of peace to support the extraordinaries of meditated ambitious war, of one 
krore of rupees annually, considering the policy adopted of resuming former and 
suffering no farther alienations of land to be made, in the way of jageer 
charitable or religious donations ; of investing Bramins, the most pliant, crue- 
instruments of tyranny, with the management of the finances, and denying 
extraordinary aids to defray the original expense of a standing military establisu- 
ment of 30,000 irregular cavalry, 20,000 infantry, and 50 sibbendies, disciplined 
and countenanced by a body of Europeans, supported by a formidable ^^.in of 
artillery, innumerable fortifications, with all the requisites of warlike offensive 
operations, from the iniquitous exertion of the force it gave, in subyerting the 
petty governments of neighbouring rajabs\ and to ease the galling yoke perhaps 
imposed by these, on the great mass of their subjects but to add misery to 
slavery, drench the field of the husbandman with blood, and bring devastation, 
ruin, or destruction on the whole country. 

To stem such a torrent of power as might from this quarter, overwhelm the 
little territory of Guntoor, besides the ^ provisional 
Collateral Territory of resources, a collateral aid here presents ksel^ in the 
the Carnatic. neighbouring British dependencies of the Carnatic 

Payengaut. This maritime country, extending m 
length 600 miles from the banks of the Kistna to Cape Comorin,^ these con- 
siderably outstreching the bordering frontier of Mysore, is yet in its greatest 
breadth, from Madras on the sea coast to Vellore, westerly, near ^ the foot of the 
Gants, no more than 90 miles ; and therefore, in all its dimensions, including 
the raje of Tanjore, cannot contain [ 691 ]abovet 36,000 square geographical nnles 
in superficial measure ; yet, from the superior fertility of low lands, plentifully 
watered, either naturally or artificially ; an even surface, humM atmosphere, 
extraordinary population, in part subsisted by fisheries perfectly free ; but, 
above all, by the enlivening territorial benefits resulting from an encreasing 


^ Little short, in superficial measure, or territorial consequence, of 
Algiers and Tunis, supposing the inhabited parts of both dominions united under tne san.e 
sovereign. 
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foreign commerce to full effective revenue, under the extravagant incorrigible 
abuse, peculation, fraud, and corruption, of Mussulman administration, hath 
never fallen short (in times of internal tranquillity, since 

of this portion of the soubah of Hydrabad, m the regin of Alemgcei) of two 
krore of rupees, allowing fifty lacks to be the proprietary income '’f 
and thereby giving to this little principality, so prodigiously lavourcd by 
nature, the second rank among all the provinces of Hindostan of equal tp'igni- 
tude, for agriculture or valued rent ; on the same financial^ princip cs, assigning 
to Burdwan, in Bengal, which, though not equahy lortunate in physic^ 
circumstances, has been more so in the enjoyment o( a long intelligent biilish 
administration, and beyond all comparison in population, culture, manufactures, 
or prosperity, the first. In a long series of political mistakes, or rather_ by the 
artful connivance, chicanery, and intrigue, so peculiarly characterisac o' 
Mahomedan ministry, under the incongruous form, with the corrupt influence 
of a double government, from the surrender of the peabut or nabotehip of the 
Carnatic, to the actual occupant in 1763, after wresting it from the hrench 111 a 
contest of ts years, with a large waste of British _ blood and treasure, down to 
the present moment, when the country has been in a manner re-conquered trom 
Hyder Ali, by the same powerful arm and means ; it has happened that no 
military establishment, effective and sufficient _ for the purposes of defence, 
always obligatory, was ever fixed on, with certain pre-exigent provision lor its 
maintenance, to be drawn from the ample natural resources of the protecma 
dominion; and such is the complexion, the delicacy of our situation with 
Mahomed Ali, raised to princely importance, by the intercourse, countenance 
and favour of a high and most glorious sovereign, that, during the fbrrner s lite, 
perhaps, more than a suitable necessary supply to remedy so glaringly incon- 
venient a deficiency in the political system of the coast, can now be openly 
contended for. So much, however, is expedient, indispensible, though greatly 
short of undoubted civil right, in law and equity ; and accordingly we shall take 
the liberty, by anticipation, of specifying the supposed force requisite in future, 
for interior defence. 30,000 sebundies are the least that can be employed in so 
la»‘ge a tract of territory, to secure the public peace and collections.^ Ihey 
already exist, and only require being commanded and tolerably disciplined by 
English officers, to be equal to twice the number under native leaders, who mve 
hitherto exclusively benefited by the institution or use of a great standing 
militia; 2,000 European infantry, 1,000 artillery, 4,000 Mogul cavalry, and 
10,000 sepoys ; in all 17,000 regular troops, to be formed, after providing 
exclusively 1,500 British soldiers garrisons of Fort St. George, Vellore, 
and Trichinopoly, or legions; the one, stationary, and in 

cantonments in the neighbourhood of Trincomaly ; the other, also collected m 
a state preparatory for held operations, without incurring any extraordinary 
expense, somewhere about the northern fortified port of Nellore. To judge 
experimentally of the efficacy of such a force, which is very little If at all greater 
than what is already really or nominally entertained, though otherwise distributed 
and unequipped, to keep in check the most formidable native power actually 
existing in Hindostan, even supposing it miraculously hereafter to acquire a 
double strength, contrary to its present rapid progress in declension, we have 
only to recall to memory the'decisive victory of Porto Novo, wnth the circum- 
stances that will for ever mark its glory in the annals of Britain. Flyder, a 
wonderful man, made for conquest and to rule, having perfected a great natural 
genius for tactics in an European camp, and by long experience in war, with or 
against the most skilful practitioners of the art, having raised himself by 
superior talents, from the meanest condition to be the sovereign of a kingdom, 
tripled its magnitude by an uninterrupted career of success and conquest ; in 
a period of tw^enty years, selected or formed a great number of ministers and 
generals ; trained on the parade, and exercised in the field, by continued 
military exploits,' a long standing army, chiefly cavalry ; and from the resources 
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of universal rapine, with the ordinary accumulated revenue of an extensive 
empire, having completed with infinite diligence and foresight, his vast warlike 
preparations for premeditated invasion of the Payengaut, he availed himself, in 
the spirit of true political wisdom, perverted by the madness of ambition, of the 
fleeting moment when his own fame, military strength and means of supporting 
a war were greatest, while his opponents were to be distracted at home, 
threatened from abroad, with scattered forces, an exhausted treasury, destitute 
of all the requisites for offensive or defensive operations, to rush like a torrent 
into the lower Carnatic, with a hundred thousand veteran soldiers, including 700 
Europeans, under an approved personally hostile leader. He swept every thing 
before him : the devastation and terror were universal ; and having cut off one- 
\ third of the opposing army, before a junction had been effected with the main 

body, in all the pride of triumph, flushed with victory, he turned his arms 
against the remainder, as if with certainty of success, while supposed to be 
dispirited with an unexpected recent loss. The event proved what a phalanx of 
European and native troops, even inferior in number to one of our proposed 
legions, can do, under the greatest possible disadvantages, when disciplined and 
commanded by British officers, against a host of Indian foes, outnumbering the 
former twelve to one, favoured by every circumstance which can at any time 
combine, to render such an enemy relatively powerful. [ 692 ] 


But though the northern drears may thus be completely secured against 
the attacks of native inland enemies, along an accessible coast of 470 miles 
they may be said to be everywhere exposed to the maritime invasion of an 
European force, and more particularly the French, as the most ambitious, 
enterprizing, and formidable nation, notwithstanding that article of the treaty of 
Paris in 1763, which puts the coast of Orissa with Cuttack as far south as 
Yanam, on the Godavery, its ancient boundary, on the same footing as our 
other possessions of Bengal. It would be unnecessary 
French msritime power to describe the various lesources or means of offence 
compared to the British. within reach of this people, to execute such a purpose, 
did we think ourselves equal to the task ; and we 
should feel no sentiment of exultation, in contrasting that decided superiority of 
the British navy, manifested the course of the last war, as an eternal insuper- 
able bar to inimical success. Suffice it to observe, that if Great Britain, tom by 
faction, and deprived of half its wonted energy at home ; embarrassed by the 
unruliness of a sister kingdom, and dismembered of its colonies, could, with 
so much glory, maintain the empire of the sea, in a long and bloody conflict 
against the united efforts of all America, France, Spain, and Holland, with an 
armed, equivocal neutrality of the rest of Europe, a combination of political 
strength, perhaps unparalleled in the annals of the world, as opposed to a single 
unsupported state ! it is not to be supposed that any one power, making only part- 
of that incongruous union, will dare to attempt, or can effect, what the whole 
found themselves unequal to, even after the object was determined on, under 
the most inviting circumstances to try its attainment. Yet admitting, for a 
moment, the worst that can possibly happen, and that the French, after gaining 
a superiority on the natural element of insular dominion, could effect the 
landing of an armament of five thousand, or more European troops, intended 
for the conquest of the circars ; cut off, , as the invaders must be, from any 
intercourse with either of the neighbouring interior powers ; unassisted by the 
native militia of the country, and internal resources of money or provisions : 
when these means of defence are, as they ought to be, taken out of the jhands of 
traiterous, rebellious zemindars, and lodged with the protected sovereign, 
perhaps the provincial force of 30,000 men, under any description, with 
forts, natural barriers of hills, rivers, and woods, would be more than sufficient 
to repel the invasion : if not, the collateral aid of a CaTnatic "It^on, in itself, 


almost equal to the like number of disciplined Europeans, from Nellore, is at 
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band ; and should both resources fail, still the great pperintending government 
of Bengal is near enough, and otherwise conveniently situated, to furnish an 
i;naiediate auxiliary reinforcement. 

It would convey a very inadequate idea of the intrinsic,^ or relative 
importance of this vast body of the 3 :>nlish euipite in 
Neighbouring dominions India, with its immediate dependencies, to state Us 
of Bengal. form, by giving reality to a thing heretofore imaginaiy, 

as resembling a horn of plenty, "i' extending from its apex 
in lat 30" North in the Servalic in Camaon hills, where the Ganges first enters 

the plains of Hindostan, and thence, in a curvature of a. thousand miles, m a 

south-east direction, constitutes the of this cornucopim to its ape^ uic, 

under the lat. 20°, in the bay of Bengal, after traversing 14 degrees of longiaide, 
and then pouring forth immense territorial or manufactured riches, tnioug 1 a 
hundred navigable channels, into the boundless southern ocean, i odescii v. 
its square dimensions to be r-yojooot geographic miles, or longitudiutal exten o 
the immediate dominion of the English alone, as stretching ten and an la 
degrees on the parallel of 25^ North, from the western limits of Benares to 
Cosspoor, on the eastern frontiers of Sylhet, within 300 geographical mues^ o 
the province of Upmam, in China, being nearly equal to the distance ot Ganjam 
from Calcutta ; still less would the statement of an effective yearly revenue oi 
six crore of rupees, of which four and an half, may enter the Company s 
treasury, serve to give a competent idea of the prodigious resou ices or t is 
invaluable country ; for, besides defalcations and unconstitutional alienations o 
territory, so highly proper at all times, but indispensably necessary henceiort 1 
to be resumed, who can estimate the value of public credit, I now so ^ successruUy 
introduced, and firmly established in the East, yet exclusively enje^^ed by the 
English? while neighbouring states are compelled to hoard up the current 
specie, exhaust the veins of circulation, and thereby ruin commerce, solely in 
the view of carrying on a desultory languid war, the length of which, together 
with the scope of its operations, may be calculated to a minute precision. It is 
only by distant analogy, then, that even a tolerable guess may be foimed on 
this subject. Great Britain, in Europe, on the strength of ^public credit, hath 
maintained a war eventually universal, froin the year 1778, until its close in 
1782, against the most formidable combinations of foes that perhaps ever were 
united against any single state in the western hemisphere; and besides the 
disbursements of an unappropriated revenue of five millions, a debt, fundc^ or 
unfunded, of near 80 millions sterling more has been incurred, ^ being 
about eight times the amount of the whole ordinary yearly income, 
as it stood at the commencement of hostilities. In like manner as at 
Bengal, disturbed internally by civil dissentions, or the rebellion of refractory 
zemindars, was beset by an inimical confederacy of all the^ respectable 
native powers of Hindostan, stimulated and assisted by the hrench [69 3 J 
and Dutch America was lost to the British Empire in the contest of the IVest ; 
j but in India, with many vicissitudes of fortune, in the same period, the national 
power never appeared more formidable than at the completion of a general 

^ The origin of this emblematical figure, it will be remembered, was the gift of King 
Ammon to his daughter Araalthea, afterwards^feigned by the poets to the Jupiter s nurse, 
of a territory in Lybia, exceedingly fertile, resembling in shape a bullock’s horn* 

t An area equal to the square dimensions of the following states united : — The kingdoms 
of Great Britain, Ireland, Sardinia, and Naples: the old Roman ^Commonwealth, when 
extended over the present territories of the Pope and Grand Duke of luscany only j all the 
ancient republics of Greece; the Jewish empire in Syria, together with the whole kingdom 
of Egypt, as ever inhabited or capable of cultivation. 

I N. B This v/as written before the xst November 1784, when the letter of the xsth June 
prec.ed!ogq from England, respecting the last remittance loan, for the provision of investment 
wm received, staggered the faith ' of; many, as to the solidity of public credit. 
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‘ /; a host of eneinies, without any 
detached town of Broach, and by 
single year’s ordinary revenue, which may be 
of tranquility, through economical reforms, with 

^ ^ ^ as perhaps expedient to be brought 

supported, 'besides the military operations of many 
-the civil commercial establishments of all the 
in great part the pecuniary wants of China, and, 

• ‘ contributions, with a view of 

fortunes of British subjects; a provision for and 
, without which, indeed, the 
ill hav^Siled, and the credit of the company in England 
a word, with such collateral aids as the circars 
from Bengal; on the other hand, from the 
)roper interior resources of men and money, we 
perfect security of beirig long possessed as 
on a comparative view of the power, 
ighbouring states, naturally hostile, or 

of the Northern circars, we 

‘apitulate the substance of what hath been 
* 1 ----- under different 

' 5 . A territory 
undei a more 
square geographic 

hdf of inoffensive native inhabitants, with a 

j; ^ 5 revenue of a krore and 

the most "^moderate scale of exaction, to 
expenses oi guvcuuucut, are the circumstances which 
the intrinsic value of possession ; dependent provinces 
establishments of Madras and Williamf 

between both, capable of receiving from or 
either, particularly to the former, in the article of 

the north-east monsoon, excluding rival European 
lencrth of coast, 47° miles, from any intercourse witt the 
•Inrerior states of "the Deccan and thereby preventing intrigue with insidious 
baneful to the general peace of mankind, from entering into the 
Ernnrant ^?uSs of the^ natives, extending the scope of a foreign egitimate 
^ and venerated by the great mass of the people, and at the same 

S'^encreasing its political strength, by checking neighbouring powers, or in 
Sain^vlst resources of an army ; a marine and very extensive and universally 
beneficial coasting trade, a valuable commerce amounting to i8 lacks in cotton 
for the markets of England, there serving as raw materials for an 

provincial j;°ttri.eing° madfS df'moffussirexpenses, and 

aSng beddes a surplus of ten subordi^^^^^^^ treasury^ 

St Teoir^to- hi remitted in money m grain, after defraying the charge of a 
miliSrv orce of 3 o"ooo men, under every denomination ; a great civil ^tablish- 
LiPh handsomely provides for at least sixty gentlemen, servants of the, 


peace, effected by successful opposition against 
other sacrifice or abscission than the _Pooi d--..-- 
incurring a debt far short of a 
easily liquidated in two more ( 
many domiant resources, equally proper, 
forth, and after having ; . . 
distant armies, in some measure 
presidencies united, supplied i _ _ . 

ks usual, made chiefly by the spirited patriotic 
remittance of the private fcrtu:::; c. 
dispatched the annual investments to Europe, 

national resources migl.._ 

be shaken to its foundation. In 
may thus derive on the one hanc 
Carnatic, joined to their own 
may venture to pronounce their _ _ 

dependencies on the British Empire ; _ 
situation, and relative circumstances of nei 
capable of giving annoyance. 

Summarily to estimate the political importance 
shall recrq:—-’''*" '”’1 

_ c ,1 nrt^rpA diffusely scattered on this subject, 

^ ' heads, throughout the preceding sheets, 

® happily situated on the sea-coast, 

tf>mnpi-ate climate than common, within the tropics, 17 , 000 * ^ 

1 i.fdo»inio.s yielding c„„ion,Iy 

the support of tw’o millions ana a L..** 
commerce of seventy-five lacks on balance, and a gross 
thirty lacks of rupees, collected on t.... . 

defray all the necessary expenses of government, 
principally determine the 
lying between the superior^ 
facilitating the communications, 
giving immediate support to < 
grain and other provisions in 
nations in a 


olthe R^ublics of Holland and 


• Equal in extent, but short in population and revenue, 

Venice united, by one half. . ' ' '' 
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Company, and the yearly provision of an investment, exceeding double the 
worth in Europe of any other Indian commodity, originally invoiced equally 
these, are the most material advantaps stated to convey an idea of the relative 
worth of the territory under consideration, while the contingent cirGumstances 
of great internal means for offensive or defensive operations, with the near and 
virtual support of collateral aids from Bengal and the Garnatic, comparatively 
with the slender resources, inefficient, contemptible, military power of barbarous 
neighbouring states, evince the security of possession, and finish the abstract of 
our proposed political estimate. 

On the whole, if Bengal deserves to be considered the richest jewel in the 
British Grown, it may be observed of the 
Conclusion. circars, that though only forming a cluster of lesser 

magnitude, they give additional value, with a superior 
lustre, to the royal diadem ; as constituting the only portion, annexed consti- 
tutionally, without the incongruity of formal participation, except the zemindarry 
of Benares, in free, avowed, undivided sovereignty. [ 694 ] 


APPENDIX No 14, 

MINUTES of Mr. C N. White (Member of the Board 
of Revenue at Fort St George) ; dated 14th February, and 
ffjv, . . 25th March, 1793. 


EXTRACT Proceedings of the Board of Revenue at P"ort St. George, 
14th February 1793. 

^EAD the following Minute, delivered in by Mr. White : 

IT would appear that early in February 1791, the chief and council put 
the Billumcondah and Innacondah districts under 
Mr. White’s Minute— charge of Vassareddy, without consulting the board of 
14th B'ebruary 1793. revenue ; which measure was disapproved by them. 

In consequence of a letter from the chief and council, 
dated 30th April, the board consented afterwards to his being continued in 
charge^on his engaging to protect the districts, and to pay their stipulated 
quota of the jumma agreed on for the whole Guntoor circan In the month of 
June, the chief and council estimated the receipts of revenue for the Fusly 
year, from pagodas 24,000, to pagodas 28,000, and as this fell so short of the 
proportion (M. pagodas 57,000) of the general assessment proposed for that 
Circar, they remarked upon its inadequacy, and recommended that the rent of 
the two districts should be offered to Vassareddy for a term of years. This 
proposition, as well as the former measure, was reluctantly acquiesced in. 
However, the chief and council were desired, if they could devise no other 
means of securing the tranquillity of the country, and an adequate revenue, to 
settle for a rent ; but not to extend the term beyond the period of the existing 
leases for the other districts, which was about three years. In August, the 
chief and the council represented that Vassareddy declined undertaking the rent, 
for so short a period— that he alleged, the impoverished state of the districts 
mast render it impossible for him to restore them within the period of the other 
settlements in the Guntoor circar, so as to enable him to pay their stated 
proportion of jumma (M. Pagodas 57,000), and that he could not engage, for a 
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shorter time than seven years. The board of _ revenue stated their remarks on 
the occasion, and government acquiesced in the proposition so decidedly 
recommended by the gentlemen at Masulipatam ; but as the term of rent was 
longer than they wished, the chief and council were desired, previous to entering 
into any engagement, to make a further trial to prevail with Vassareddy to agree 
for a shorter period, by reducing the demand of rent.— In consequence of the 
rPGommendation of the chief and council, it was at the same time resolved, with 
the view of relieving the inhabitants, to grant a remission of all balances standing 
against them for the two preceding years, amounting nearly to M. pagodas 30,000. 

Various pleas of absence and sickness of the zemindar and his vakeels, 

have since been represented as the causes which delayed the final adjustment 
of this transaction ; and it at length appears, that_ Vassareddy is totally averse 
in coming to any agreement for renting those districts on any t®rms. In le 
mean time, however, he could undertake the charge and detail of the collec- 
tions : and it is evident that the mode now proposed for the future management, 
must effectually continue his interference and influence, without any degree 
of responsibility.— I conceive his motives mu.st be sufficiently obvious ; besides 
present advantage, he may wish to obtain controul over those districts, and 
ultimately to get them annexed to the Chintapilly zemindarry. 

It cannot be supposed that Vassareddy was unacquainted with the actual 

situation and value of the two districts, which are contiguous to his own 
zemindarry, when he made his proposal for renting them : but as no _ caboolea,t 
has been taken from himy it rests with the honourable the Governor in Council 
to determine on his conduct. 

The actual collections for the year, are mentioned by the chief and council, 
to be M. pagodas 11,603. 9. 45- But this sum does not appear to corres 
pond with the abstract transmitted by them, which states the collections 
at ... ••• - - ^^> 331 - 35 - 35 - 

And if the amount charges, Sibbendy claimed by 

Vassareddy be deducted, amounting to 9 j® 79 * 35 - 35 * 

The actual net collections can be only ... 7 j 252 . 

And if from this sum be deducted, the monthly subsistence of Pandas 
loo to each zemindar, as proposed by the chief and council, and which certain y 
would be the smallest allowance hitherto given to persons in their situation, 
the net receipts for both districts, will only be Pagodas 4,852 ^ 

said Vassareddy effectually preserved the peace of the country. But the cbi« 
and council hold out hopes, that with proper management it may be mcre^ed 
in .seven years, to pagodas 80,000 per annum. Before Vassareddy s ^ . 

collection are admitted, it will be proper for the board to see 
particulars with other vouchers, which ought to be transmitted with the same 
regularity as the collectors forward such papers. 
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council have not been in the habit of mentioning the names, or of giving any 
account of the qtialifi cations of the persons employed on such occasions ; but 
for my own part, whenever I hear that a set of men called^ aumeens, arc 
dispatched from the pettah of Masulipatam, into the distant districts, without 
any vigilant inspection over them, I expect to find that the inhaoitants will be 
plundered and the collections embezzled. 

The chief and council say, however, that if this board think proper to 
require any other mode of management to be instituted, it will be readily 
attended to by them ; so that after a year has elapsed, and their own 
recommendations consented to, in all their variations, another mode, v-iuely 
difTferent from any former proposition, is adopted as a necessary expedient , 
and it is left to this board, at this advanced season of the year, to accjuiesce, 
or to direct some other arrangement. 

As the zemindars of the two districts were set aside, in consequence of the 
representations of the chief and council, I know of no other mode but that of 
placing them under a collector, or farming them out to the head inhabit^ts, 
or to renters of good character, and who would be likely to pieserve their 
tranquillity. In such case, a small party of Sepoys might be kept there for a 
time, to assist for that purpose. But should either of these modes be attempted 
at present, the board may expect to hear of damages to the growing crops— 
that the peace of the country is likely to be disturbed, and other incon- 
veniences ; — and from what appears on record, and the former representations 
of the present chief and council, respecting the refractory and turbulent conduct 
of Vassareddy. I think it more than probable that he will be the^ principal, in 
exciting disturbances in the country. It will not be the first time that^the 
board of revenue have felt themselves in a similar predicament, and have in a 
manner been forced to yield to measures, which appeared very objectionable, 
in order to avoid disturbances, loss of revenue, and charges stated or apprehend- 
ed by the chiefs and councils. 

The chief and council at Masulipatam having expressed their apprehensions 
that no part of the heavy balances outstanding for the two preceding years 
could be realized, they were directed, in October last, to ascertain and report 
what indulgences were shown by the different zemindars, and what proportion of 
their demands had been remitted to the inhabitants during the famine, ^ This 
information appeai*ed necessary, before the board submitted any opinion or 
recommendation to government, for granting remissions ; and it became the 
more requisite, as they understood that the greater part of the zemindars had 
paid no attention to the distresses of the poorer classes of people ; but on the 
contrary, had secreted and disposed of their grain and other necessaries of life, 
at the most exorbitant prices. 

It would appear from their letter of the 26th ultimo, that^ the chief and 
council have lost sight of this object of the board’s instructions, under date 
31st October, and repeated on the 12th ultimo; and I conceive that the 
circular letter written upon the receipt of the board’s orders to the different 
zemindars, requiring information from them as to the means they possessed for 
making good their balances, must be found not only ineffectual, but likely to 
occasion obstacles. 

The chief and council however, observe, that holding out hopes of remissions 
might be productive of inconvenience ; but did this board desire them to^ hold 
out any hopes of the kind, or give them any order on the subject, until they 
had repeatedly declared their apprehensions of being unable to realize any part 
of the balances for the preceding years ? Can it be conceived for a moment, 
that the vakeels and news-writers employed by the zemindars at Masulipatam, 
who are so watchful of the most minute circumstances, were ignorant on this 
point? 
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_ loss of 

inhabitants and state of the present crops ; and without doubt, it will appear 

that the country has suffered in a dreadful degree, though perhaps not actually 
to the extent of the account collected by them, for the zemindars will certainly 

be incliiied to exaggerate, as a foundation for claims to remissions. Instead of 
expecting any satisfactory information with respect to the conduct of the 
zemindars during the late calamity, and the means taken by them for the 
preservation of the inhabitants it is pretty evident that the board may expect to 
find such an enquiry will, in the usual phrase, be represented as ilUimed 
interference, and likely to produce confusion and difficulties. If there had been 
an effectual interposition twelve or eighteen months ago, by obliging- the 
zemindars and others to bring their secreted grain to market, and to dispose of 

the_ same at a moderate price, and actually to have remitted such a proportion 
of the revenue to the ryots, as will now be claimed on account of deficiencies, it 
might possibly have saved the lives of many thousands of inhabitants in the 
different districts, without loss to the company. I am sure that neither the 
present government or this board would authorize any vexatious scrutiny or 
useless research ; but there is a necessary enquiry and information, and without 
which, it is impossible to proceed with propriety to any decision. 

I am however convinced, if the Masulipatam zemindars had been under the 
superintendence of three or four separate collectors, that they might, by a residence 
and local [ 696 ] knowledge, with proper enquiries in the respective districts, 
have furnished the required information without the least difficulty, and averted 
many of the late calamities. ^ But in proof of the defects of the present system 
of administration in the Circars, and that innumerable mischiefs have been 
experienced under it, I would wish to appeal to the records, which must likewise 
show, that after twentyffivo years possession, undisturbed by any foreign enemy^ 
the company’s authority is incompletely established ---that no regulation has been 
introduced for the security of the inhabitants against oppression, and not a 
single improvement proposed wortliy of any notice. 

It has been a mass of contradictions and dissensions, garbled and 
disingenuous representations, or accounts of failures, disturbances, depredations, 
increased charges, _ frauds, balances, remissions, &c. ; and until the reports of 
the committee of circuit were received in 1786 and 1787, there was little or no 
information on record with respect to the population, revenue, manufacture, or 
produce of those countries.^ Should it appear that I am mistaken in such 
opinions, I hope the board will explain and set me right I have no hesitation, 
however, in offering it as my opinion, that the revenue will be belter conducted,’ 
mid that the inhabitants will receive more protection, under collectors residing 
in the different districts, than under the present system of a chief and council 
stationed at Masulipatam. 

The procrastination and various impediments which arise to the dispatch 
of business at present, are obvious : and the frequent attendance of so many 
zemindars or their vakeels at the chiefship, have occasioned the greatest 
inconvenience. From what may be learned on an examination of the records, 
and from every source of the most respectable private information, I apprehend 
there is net in any country, a greater sink of intrigue and corruption, than the 
pettah or black town of that settlement. There, it would appear, the darkest 
schemes of cabal and counteraction have been contrived by dubashes and 
other natives, or the most daring projects formed for procuring undue advan- 
tages, by every means of oppression and plunder. The usual mode of trans- 
acting business by means of the chiefs dubash as interpreter, and making him 
the sole channel of all negotiation with the zemindars and other natives, must 
have been favourable to such schemes, and could not fail of producing the 
worst of consequences. But as the influence and misconduct of such men, 

YOL. Uh — 16 ' ;j 
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must be within the knowledge of every person has paid the least attention 

Tthe affairs of this coast, I shaU say no more on that subject _ 

The chiefs and councils do ^and ckar detail of the 

distinct and regular manner, or have been intended 

collections, or give that satisfactory e ^ latter, by residing in the 

and expected from the institution of • ggnjjuct of the zemindars, and 

districts, have it also in their Power chiefs and councils cannot so well 

to check any improper jhich Ae chie^^^^^^ 

attempt, from being divisions, the establishing 

' zemindars. In short, the foriiiing the duties of revenue 

one uniform plan, by appointing bg essential to the company’s 

and commerce, are -^^.^^ich i, the 

interests, and to the prosperity of the coun y. ^ of collectors, were 

year 1791, for the revenue depaitment, and 10 . , j gg^cal. But the 

framed, with very little alteration, fi'ojo ose _ ^ gt,iefs and councils, 

present mode of transacting V^sioess b> thy.e y regulations ; and 

appears to me in some degree incompatible ^ ^ tiad in view the 

? coUection, coiTesponding with that of 

Bengal, which after long experience has been found to answer. 

Let any one contrast _for a ^omenh obsSved^rwell-rSSated 

■without authority, subordination, .^Somont m ^ ^ 

with such a charge and detail of /ojo . § gg^^cils had ever acquired 

have heard that any gentlemen in the any plan of general 

a proficiency in any of the country languages, or p P ^ any further 

which I make no doubt government ‘PI equally well adapted for 

collections must in a great measure -J,, te made by the 

immediate management of the district. _ As the. . nroiier for me to say 

honourable the Governor in Council, it migh clispicased at any 

more; but I am sure the present government will 

remark from a member of this board, on a point so ,0^^ 

and the various duties committed to their chaige. re*. KnJrd Vo discriminate 
respect to make distinctions ; and yet it is the duty of th.sjmard o d^iinatc 

merit and exertions in the public service, on the part of thos ,f rer-s* f 6971 
I will only add, if the Circars were placed under seven f X 

who would conduct themselves as Captain kead has d i would 

tile Bammahal districts, I am convinced that tne most impOKc 
soon !)c esi)eriencecl . . . .* 

ThciTj are other measures which must appear absolutely requisite or le 
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benefit of the country, and should be carried into effect at a proper time. The 
mode of settling with the zemindars from year to year, or for a short and 
precarious lease, and assessing them in proportion to the value of their districts, 
mthout regard to those who may have increased their resources by good 
management, could not fail to check every attempt of improvement, and to 
render them equally rapacious and unfeeling as common renters. In this state 
of perplexity, and often harrassed by demands for public or private payments, 
they have been left without any control as to interior_ management, and might 

commit the greatest abuses and enormities with impunity. 

Without the zemindars are assured that they shall not be liable,_ by addi- 
tional demands, to be wholly deprived of the benefit of their_ exertions, and 
without adopting some more permanent plan of settlement (which would put a 
stop to the plea of private exactions) it is in vain to expect a proper conduct m 
the zemindars, and that they will not oppress the inhabitants. An arrangement 
of this nature, or giving the principal inhabitants an inteiest or propeity in the 
lands would soon be attended with beneficial consequences to the country. 
The latter measure, would certainly be most effectual to its prosperity ; but it 
cannot perhaps be effected without changing materially the present situation of 
the zemindars. 

If the real value of the different zemindars is supposed not to be sufficiently 
ascertained by the reports of the committee of circuit, the appointment of the 
collectors must, I think, tend to complete that object, ai^_ to enable government 
to fix a plan of permanency whenever the affairs of the Orcars approach to such 
a state as will admit of a permanent arrangement ; the principle o. the last 
settlement in Bengal for ten years is worthy of being taken as a model; but 
without the institution of courts of justice, and the appointment of collectors, as 
a previous step, I apprehend that it may be found impracticable to adopt many 
of the regulations of that settlement, though applicable m other respects to the 
circurastLces of the Circars, and highly expedient for the benefit of the country. 
The collectors, within a proper time after their appointment, should make a full 
report of the state of the districts under their respective charge, with every 
information to assist the board in preparing and arranging a plan, for the future 
settlement On so important an occasion, and when their own credit must be 
so deeply ‘concerned, the collectors will naturally feel an emulation, and be 
anxious to acquit themselves in a satisfactory manner, by furnishing complete 
materials for that purpose. 

Then it is to be hoped that the present abuses will soon be rectified, with 
resiiect to the low and fluctuating exchange of the copper currency, vvhich are 
so grievously felt by the poorer classes of people m the Circars ;— that some 
effectual methods will bo adopted for supplying the districts with water, by 
means of tanks and canals, vvhich from the advantages of situation, _ and the 
many springs issuing from the adjacent hills, besides the two great rivers can 
K« with less difficulty than in most other countries ;— that large 
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the supreme government, the Bengal regulations for inland duties are now in 
the possession of this board j aiid as this subject has been so fully investigated 
there, it may be the safest and best mode to adopt them, as a guide in regulating 
or abolishing oppressive imposts in the Circars. 

At a proper time, similar regulations should be established to those adopted 
in Bengal, for the management of lands, whose proprietors are exckided on the 
grounds of sex, minority, incapacity, contumacy, or lunacy, as weil as for the 
care of the persons, maintenance, or education of such disqualified land-holders. 

It must also appear necessary to adopt the Regulations passed in July 1792, by 
the right honourable the Governor General in Council, defining the nature and 
extent of the coercion, which land-holders and farmers may exercise to enforce 
payment of their just arrears, and at the same time for protecting iinder-tenants 
and ryots from oppressive and unjust demands of the land-holders. .There are 
other useful revenue regulations observed in Bengal, which may be introduced 
at proper times, and when government can fully rely on the zeal of those 
employed for carrying them into execution. 

Every attempt almost for introducing any remedy with respect to oppressive 
taxes, or the interior administration of the revenue, has been opposed by the 
cbiefships ; but upon no better ground that I can discover than that of affecting 
the present receipts of government. The more wise and equitable considera- 
tions of increasing the population and securing the permanent prosperity of the 
country, by rendering the condition of the people more comfortable by 
encouraging industry and commerce, by discontinuing unjust demands, and 
adopting useful regulations, appear to have had but little weight. 

The progress made in Bengal in every branch of the^ revenue, 
and kri>wledge of the usages and government of the country, is without 
comparison, far beyond any attainments of the servants on the coast and 
the expediency of establishing an uniform system, as far as local circumstances 
will admit, in all the company's possessions, must be evident : but there [ 698 ] 
is a more powerful argument why should not the inhabitants on this coast, 
enjoy equal indulgences with those in Bengal ? and indeed, exposed as they are 
at present, to tb^e un-controlled power of the zemindars, and having suffered so 
much from the late famine, they have stronger claims to lenity. Should it 
appear that within the two last years a third, and in many places, half of the 
inhabitants have perished in the zemindarries, as private reports mention, some 
diminution of the present assessments, at least for a few years, must be allowed, 
or the country will become more depopulated. Upon receipt of the public 
accounts from Masulipatam, the amount of remissions should be determined, 
as well as the abatement of the future revenue, proportioned to the effects of 
the famine, for the relief of the remaining inhabitants. This may appear a 
proper time for the regulating or abolition of the inland taxes in the 
zemindarries. 

Corcondah is situated about six coss to the northward of Rajalimimdry, 
and as it is repretented that no person has a just claim of succession to this 
zemindarry, which contains, by the accounts of the committee of circuit, 55 
villages. I am decidedly of opinion, that it ought to be declared havelly, and 
that the giving a preference, by appointing any one of the claimants, would 
probably tend to produce disputes and future embarrassment, I agree with the 
chief and council, that in chusing districts for havelly, those in the plain country 
near the sea coast should be preferred ; but it appears to me that the distur- 
bances in the zemindarries situated near the frontiers, have frequently been 
occasioned by the misconduct of the zemindars in refusing the just demands 
of government, and then taking refuge in the hills until they obtain, their own 
and at other times by affording shelter and assistance to the refractory 
avpfndants of the company.., The. usuaT pleas of the subordinates, for not 
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taking vigorous and efficient measures, on account of the war with Hyder, 
Tippoo, or others, or in the present situation of affairs, cannot now be urged, 
and such arguments would be more humiliating than ever for foregoing the 
rights of government, or the security of the inhabitants. The resistance however 
of the zemindars is not always occasioned by endeavouring to enforce the public 
claims ; for example, is it not evident that the demands of individuals and 
their private loans, were the principal causes of the disorders and loss of 
revenue experienced in the Noozeed zemindarry ? 

Mylaveram is represented by the committee of circuit, to be about seven 
coss from Condapilly, and they mention that this district, consisting of 53 
villages, had suffered much from the disputes between the two zemindars: 
Mr. Oram stated it, on a late occasion, “ to be in reality a part of the Condapilly 
havelly, and that as the villages of both interfere, they might with great propriety 
be added to the havelly collection.” 

Ill settling for the rent, or with the inhabitants in all land near the hills, it 
would certainly be good policy to require a more moderate assessment, and to 
allow every indulgence with respect to vexatious taxes, &c. A small force of 
Sepoys being stationed in such situations, would probably secure their tranquillity, 
and be the means of security to other districts in the neighbourhood, which have 
often suffered from depredations. 

While I am on the subject of havellies, it might be proper to mention that 
I understand a scheme has been on foot for some time among several natives, 
to get a zemindar appointed to the Muglatore district, though it had been long 
resolved and finally determined in 1791 to make it havelly, as no one had a 
right of succession on the death of Trepetty Rauze. The person employed for 
this purpose at Madras, is named Cousinadoo Venkiah ; but finding; I have 
reason to believe, that he is not likely to get the business brought forward at the 
presidency, it is reported that he has advised his party to redouble their efforts 
among the natives at the northward. As such views must produce intrigue, 
besides inconvenience to Mr. Gambier in the management and collections of 
the districts, I think Venkiah should be ordered to return to the northward, or 
to desist fropi his present pursuit, in case the board have reason to believe that 
it is not an unfounded report. 

I am also of opinion, that it might prevent many such designs and intrigues 
if the serishtadar or interpreter of this department, were directed to lay before the 
board once or twice every month, the names of all vackeels, agents, or others 
employed publicly or privately by the zemindars, renters, or others concerned 
in the revenue, or on the part of any persons who have any claim to lands, 
which will better enable this board to carry the orders of government into effect 
respecting vakeels, &c. 

I will take leave to add, that the foregoing opinions are not hastily adopted, 
but the result of some examination of the records, corroborated by an evident 
combination of circumstances, and by the sentiments of men of character and 
observation, who have been on the spot— It is a subject that embraces the 
happiness and prosperity of a whole country, and cannot be considered with 
indifference by any person. vShould it appear therefore that I might in any 
instance have used a more qualifying expression, I hope it will but be the 
objection of a moment. — I may be deceived, but under a full conviction at 
present, that such evils have existed, it might be blameable in me to express 
myself in a less undisguised and ingenuous language. I can safely say that to 
the best of my judgment I have used no exaggeration, that no private motive 
can weigh with me, and that I never have had the least personal difference with 
any one hitherto employed, or likely to be employed, in the provincial councils. 
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EXTRACT Proceedings of the Board of Revenue at Fort St. George, 
the 25th March 1793. 

MR. White delivers in the following Minute : 

IN a Minute delivered at our meeting of the 14th ultimo, I stated my 
opinion of the defects in the present system of admitiis- 
Mr White’s Minute- tration of the company’s revenue on this coast. It has 
^ a^March 1793. afforded me the greatest satisfaction to find that 

government have concurred in the proposed alteration, 
and intend to recommend it to the honourable court of directors. With this 
pleasing prospect before them, and the previous institution of courts of justice, 
this board may begin to hope that a plan is soon to be established woich will 
produce regularity, subordination, and a due reahisation of the revenue, with full 
protection to the inhabitants, who at present have not the smallest seem ity, 
either of property or person, against the rapacity or violence of the zemindars or 
principal tenants. 

Without the institution of courts of _ justice, and under the_ present system, 
it is in vain ' to stipulate any conditions in favour of the inhabitants in the 
muchelkas of the zemindars, because any complaint against the latter, would 
not only prove ineffectual, but must expose the poor ryots to their resentment 
and greater acts of oppression. Indeed, however disposed the chief or collector 
may be to do justice, and however fair the decision, yet where there are no 
legal established rules of process, it will be unsatisfactory and disregarded. 
Hitherto in the Circars, the settling of causes, _ for it cannot be called an 
administration of justice, has been left with the zemindars, renters, or the native 
revenue servants, according to their influence. Sometimes, it appears by the 
records, the native commandants of the Sepoy battalions have assumed the 
right of deciding disputes and causes in the districts, which proved a profitable 
concern to them. Those who could not pay, but who in general were the 
injured parties, had a vey small chance of success. 

As the time did not admit, when I delivered the afore-mentioned Minute, 
of my being so explicit on several points as their nature and importance 
required, I take this occasion to offer some observations more in detail, and of 
submitting a few propositions for remedying particular inconveniences. 

My opinion was stated before, respecting the necessity of a permanent 
assessment with the zemindars, and that it is equally expedient to settle, on a 
similar principle, with the head inhabitants of the government lands, as the 
system of employing intermediate renters, however modified and regulated, 
must ultimately prove ruinous. It may then be e.xpected that the zemindars 
and others will again think of protecting and preserving the industrious culti- 
vator, instead of reducing him to a scanty and miserable subsistence, and at 
other times harrassing him even to famine and death, which has lately been 
experienced to a dreadful extent in the Circars 3 but I am aware that obstacles 

occur in respect to the company’s possessions on this coast, which are not felt 

in Bengal, arising as well from the want of due obedience op the part of the 
principal landholders, as from doubts of having accurate materials of the real 
value of their districts. The devastations occasioned by the former waf, and 
the effects of the late famine in the Circars, must increase the difficulty for 
the present. 

In the meantime, it is proper to keep this desirable object in view, and 
that the present measures should tend to a permanent establishment of land- 
rent, as soon as affairs will admit. The next settlements might be formed for a 
period of five or seven years, within which time, every necessary information 
ought to be obtained relative, to the value and state of the country. — Much 
counteraction in this respect, and in establishing the company’s authority, may, 
however, be expected, while the zemindars arc allowed to retain, such a number 
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neoDle and to hold such ideas of their own independe nee. It has 
.urS them to withhold the public demands, to resist the company s 
id to commit depredations in the adjoining districts. The records 
J tlmt few instances of such misconduct have been attended with any 
nnkhmrat particularly when the zemindars had the means or would 
SSSrAerSvmenteiand.as enormities committed within 

eSveSimits, thW have not been considered a matter of enquiry at the 
tSorSnown chiefships 

rAnrPsented. that inconvenience would result fiom any 


considerable numoer oi aimc^ ^ , 

incursions, but hitherto the inconvenience of this measure^ na. 
eTperbnced, without any adequate advantages ; for in tead 
intentions of government, they have constantly given great cat 
by affording shelter to_ delinquents, by committing _oppresmoi 
districts and irregularities in the adjacent countries. 
fehWopet to restrict the temiute to the roteraal doues o 
So fr„s? them, io any instance, with a latge b^y of m. t. 
of defence but who in fact are oftener employed m resisti 
fovinnSt In .Bengal, the zemindars are not allowed eve 
police establishment for the preservation of 
but this duty is now confided to officers of government, appoi 
under proper regulations. 

I have heard that in Bengal there ^are small cantonm 
frontier zemindaries ; and I make no doubt a very small force 
sitnations in the Citcats would dicctudly secure *>»' 
many inconveniences. The most healthy spots lTOOJ mig 
encomagement given for clearing away the jungle m the n 
byXiing the thole produce for three or 6 -® 
nfoderate Ind increasing rent. To guard fatal eff 

to which the regular troops must be exposed near the hit s 
expedient, on every consideration of policy and humam y,^ 
o*f\he country, as was suggested by committee of circui : 
resident at Ganjam, under date 7 th October last. 

A sufficient number of the military peons employed 
might perhaps be easily retained for the prpo®e ; and c 
would be fitter for that service, than those who have ahead; 
situations near the hills. If ever such an _ arrangement t 
should be stationed in the Nundaporam ^emindairy, who, b 
passes of that country, will be enabled to 
and, at the same time, to contribute materially to the interic 

company^ districts. 

A corps of this description w.is raised by a well-knc 
Bauglepore district in Bengal, who induced the savage inha 
adjaLnt mountains and woods, to enter into the service 
They soon became a protection 

desolated by acts of plunder and bloodshed ; ‘^® ^ 

and peaceful cultivator and manufacturer were bo lonpr 
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of safety. — Trade, revived ; agriculture, and manufactures, were improved 
and extended ; and the population rapidly increased. 

The expense of a similar corps in each of the four Circars under 
Masulipatam, and two corps for the Chicacole circar, would be no object to be 
put in competition with the advantages which would result from the establish- 
ment of order and regularity throughout the country. No further time should 
be lost in establishing an efficient controul, and in adopting preparatory 
measures for the institution of courts of justice, and other necessary regulations. 
But without the aid of some corps, on the footing before mentioned, the usual 
force stationed in the Circars may be found insufficiennt to overawe the 
zemindars, and to preserve a proper submission to government, particularly 
upon the introduction of any plan, which must affect their independent 
authority, by a reduction of their armed people, and by restricting them from 
undue demands and giving relief to the inhabitants. 

Additional military establishments, and the employing them in the districts, 
should be avoided as far as possible ; but until the orders of government 
are respected and obeyed by the zemindarries, such inconvenience must be 
submitted to, as they are trifling in comparion to the solid and permanent 
benefits which result to the prosperity of the country, from establishing justice, 
order, and a due subordination. At present, the irregular military in the 
service of the zemindars are very numerous, attended with an enormous expense, 
and extremely burth'ensome to the inhabitants. The necessity of taking 
some decided steps for establishing the company’s authority, and reduc- 
ing the zemindars to a proper state of subjection, must be obvious. 
If the measure be attempted, it should be carried through with 
vigour ; for, if done by halves, the zemindars will have recourse to their 
habits of intrigue to raise disturbances, and counteract the intentions of govern- 
ment The aprehension of a temporary deficiency of revenue ought not to 
impede the object for a moment, and it will soon be seen that they will 
relinquish their practices of throwing the country into confusion, and leave the 
collectors in quiet possession of the districts. While the zemindars are suffered 
to retain their present force and influence, incompatible with, and derogatory 
to, every principle of good government, no collector will be able to afford 
protection to the inhabitants, to obtain the necessary information of tbe revenue, 
or to realize it, without perpetual difficulty and embarrassment. If the zemindars 
in Bengal some years ago were in a state of depression, I am sure every person 
must allow that their situation on this coast, has been on the other extreme. 
The medium is what, in my opinion, they are justly entitled to, and what is 
necessary for the good order and prosperity of the country ; and on this principle, 
they ought not to keep up large bodies of armed men at an enormous expense, 
in order to maintain an improper influence and consequence, and often from 
more dangerous motives. 

It will be an essential object in conciliating the zemindars to the proposed 
reform, to convince them that it is intended, as well for the security of their 
rights and to guard them against undue exactions, as to protect the inferior 
classes of inhabitants j — in sbort, that government have no other end in view 
than the general welfare and prosperity of the country, by affording mutual 
justice, and supporting the proper degree of rank and situation of all description 
of persons residing within their limits. Nothing, however, will contribute to 
relieve their minds so much, as the conviction that government intend to form 
a permanent settlement with^ them ; and without this belief, and that they are 
to enjoy the fruits of their labours, they will never heartily attend to the 
|H>pulation and improvement of their districts. 


I have already stated my opinion on this point, and that the principles 
of the present Bengal settlement, with the subsidiary regulations, are so 
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excellent, that it may be safely taken as a model on this coast. Paiticular 
modifications, which local differences may require to be adopted, tpust heieafter 
be pointed out by the collectors, when they become well acquamted with the 
customs existing in different parts of the country. _ Upon one point, however, 

I must presume to express a doubt how far it might not be advisable, as a 
security to the great body of the people, and particularly as the landholders on 
this coast are not reduced to the same subrnission, to require their giving fixed 
leases to the ryots, renewable on descending in-perpetuity, specifying the 
proportion of revenue or shares of the crops which the cultivators of every 
denomination are to receive, free of all superadded demands or claims whatevei, 
which should be duly registered. At present lUs well kown that the am 

exposed to great distress, by the frequent practice of eprbitant demands [701 J 
additional assessments, or by taking their shares of gram at a low late, and after 

wards iiii posing it on them, at a high valuation 

The reports of the committee of circuit have been taken, as the guide in 
the late settlements with’the zemindars ; but considering the method observed 
by them of obtaining information from the accounts delivered by the village 
curnums, without, in general, a personal investigation 
pergunnahs ; that no one of the members, or their assistants, had a _kno e g 
of aiiy of the country languages, but was under the necessity of trusting .entirely 

to native interpreters, to prevent and discover impositions , consi enng 
influence which the zemindars had over every_ description^ of the revenue 
officers and inhabitants ; that they even refused, many instances, t^offirnis 
any accounts ; and that all were interested in concealing the truth, and und 
rating their lands ; considering the counteractions used by 

habits of rapacity and deception of the public officers, and their pmbable 
fabrication of accounts, on many occasions ; considering the limited powers o 
the committee, -that they received but little countenance and support, and 
met with constant opposition from the chiefships ;-I am really of opmmn that 
their calculations in general must fall short of the actual value of the distncts, 
which indeed the committee acknowledge in respect to Nundegamah, held by 
Vassareddy and other zemindaries. There were, however men oHntegrity on 
the committee, and I have no doubt of the authenticity of their information on 
many other points, particularly with respect to the produce and manufactures, 
the imports and exports, the oppression aiid_ abuses of the landholders a d 
public officers, the poverty and degraded situation of the inhabitants, the 
heavy and vexatious inland duties, &c. 

However, for want of more accurate documents, which might and ought to 
have been furnished by the chiefshi[)s, the last assessments, f 
three circars of Rajahmundry, Ellore, and Coiidapillee, under i .asu p , 
were formed upon the principle of requiring two-thirds of the gross revenue, as 
estimated by the committee of circuit ; and allowing the remaining t"’vd to 
zemindar, for charges of collection and his own expenses. The same rule ftas 
since been adopted with regard to the Guntoor circar, _ at^ it is peihaps a more 
moderate assessment in general, than the jiimma nxed in Benga , 

But in the Chicacole circar, this regulation or proportion of 
has not been observed. Vizieram Rauze, the most 

the coast is scarcely assessed more than one-third ; and until a fuw years 

tedTnot government the proportion of one-8(lh o I”!, 

of the countries under him, though there is the tnost s • 

bv means of intrigue and oiipression, and often without any public sanction, bn 

districts of several zemindars of much more „ ha_llv or 

annexed to his authority, besides a considerable 

government lands. The conduct of Vizieram be 

past, gives him nq claim to indulgence. y- .should 
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romoelled by continued acts of disobedience and mismanagement to divest 
S of his authority they will have an opportunity 

cAvprql nncient families, and of obtaining a considerable inciease ot re\enue. 
“ rTcumsmnS stated by ^AomniiUee of drcuit it won d ap^ 
that on an average, the other two zemindarnes (kimmedy and leckaly) m me 
Cossimcotah division of the Chicacole circar, are assessed abou one- thud of 
the nross collections. These two zemindars, and perhaps a few otheis in this 
I believe the only persons subject to the company’s government 
Sho have descended from the ancient rajah families, It 
most of the ancestors of the other zemindars, have acquired posbcs^io 

the present century. 

In the Itchapour division under Ganjam, the committee 
proceeded upon conjecture or private as several zemindars 

or declined to furnish any accounts for their inspection. It may 
that the zemindars in general, or upon an average, pay to j 

same proportion, that is, one-third of the gross revenue. But 
ntrofsZll extent and many, very difficult of access, from their hilly and 
KLrSmltgns: The wlmle sJpulated annual '-Ct 

zemindars in this district, amounts only to about i^l„T,t7werate 

thoueh there may be motives of policy m assessing many of them at a modeiate 
I imagine the same reasons cannot be urged for fixing the jumma of 
vtteram Rauze, in_a proportion so unequal to what is settled with the zemindars 

in the other four Circars. 

I am decidedly of opinion that Vizieram Rauze ought, upon every P"«ciple 

of reason and justice, to pay to government as large a portion of his levcuue^ 

as any zemindar subject to the company’s authority on this coast , and upon 
this footing he will still have a very considerable, residue for his own expenses, 
gS mLppliSionnd proMon. Th. ,,ed«c,io„ ot hk ,o„erou, 
armed peons, and the separation of the small zemindarnes now dependent on 
his authmity, would effectually check his overgrown power, and prove essential 
to the proper regulation of the country. It must appear extraordinary, aiid is 
a strong proof against the present system, that so inadequate a revenue ha., not 
been reluLd, without balaLs arising, and frequently 

force for the purpose i and, what is more to be lamented, the inhabitants were 
Offering the Lst cruel oppressions under Sitteram ® 

short, it must appear that this province, m common with the other nortnern 
Circars, has suffered a material decline in trade, J ““"s’ 

thou>^h, if a proper management had been observed within the last 5 ) > 

the country must have afforded nearly double the revenue actually realized, 
without the^least oppression. But with the exception of the late Codant Row 
of Tallapillee, and Mahapetty Row of Pettapore, I have not hprd of ^riy 
zemindars who pay a proper attention to the cultivation _ and improvement 
oftheirdistricts, They trust to managers, from whom as little good can be 
expected as from a Madras dubaib, if allowed by any col ector to interfere j,^70--J 
with the revenue. The usual mode of proceeding has been, for the zemindars 
or their vackeels to attend at the chiefship to negotiate the future settlement , 
and conditions being agreed upon, the whole junto of zemindars, renters, 
dubashes, interpreters, cutcherry servants, and inferior . 

league, without fear or remorse, against the devoted mhabita,nts. It do-s not 
appe.ir that the provincial councils have attempted any interference, and 
consequently they could have very little experience of the interior managemen 
and detail of the collections in the zemindarries, which, added to their distant 
and stationary situation, must in a manner disqualify them, from judging wim 
accuracy and precision of the real condition of the districts, or from what 
; particalar soiirceS' the revenues- have arisen,' ' ^ 
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The orinciple of equal assessment should on every account be observe^ 

« f-?'L circumstances \vill admit; and upon adopting any _ future settlement, 
as ur as cii of nermanency, it must become a serious question, how 

r^th'freoorts of the committee of circuit should be relied on or taken as a 
luidf the lands. In the present, state of the 

guide, in , nooulation and from other local causes, it is impossible 

country and dirrimshedpopu^^^^^^ as a permanent 

to prepare any .standard, as a.^tutm ^ 

bSeihe’^Le"^^^^ 

particular state of tanks were in good condition, the 

fZSntoVK.rf5h?ip;r'^«. ^ 

cultivators receive their proper share, and are allow ea 10 uispo 

restriction, a ^ half of the usual harvest 

‘ Vzi 'ZcSi"tz»yi ?rcZ'p‘ir'“'.h.ieSiis 

rj i?.inossSe without the^minutest knowledge and inspection, to. ascertain 
5 remissions which should be allowed from the want of ram, and in 
iTOTPOrlrirtbrS^^^^^ ..minte. I "ould pi, how a ch.ef.nd 

SSnt n hTLnyS^^^^^^ can%egulate the proportion, or 

SeXtual iSres for securing to the ryots the benefit of such indulge^^^^ 
cies ? Even under a vigilant collector residing on the spot, a^nd 
nroDortion with his own hands to each village^ there would be some abuses 
mactised. The extent, however, of the late famine was such, and its (flfects.so 
dreadful to the population of some parts of the country, during three successive 
Sons that it Sy become highly e^ to adopt some mode of rdief for 

the inhabitants and that they should benefit, by any. abatement allowed. It 
would be a great delusion to suppose that the zemindars in general will 
exact their usual demands, without an effectual interference to prevent them ; 
ard n exLse they may plead the present uncertain state and apprehension 
oftTnfeaned upon for the full payment of their kists. Where collectors are 
•stationed in the districts, government may, m times of great scarcity, declaie a 
remission of the public revenue to the zemindars,, directing them to ^ 
eaual proportion to the ryots, and that any deviation will be attended ^Uh a 
heavv fine or expulsion. If this mode cannot be adopted, the collectors should 
at alf Lents prevent exorbitant prices for grain ; and a reasonable . 

ought to be allowed to the laud-holders, . .. 


L , It " 

- - . . •; ; ^ 
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Under present circumstances, it is difficult to determine what measures to 

iidopt. If the full amount of the zemindar’s engagements be required, under 

plea that he has not relaxed in his demands, and that the high price ot grain 
has enabled him to make good his kists, he will consider it a tacit sanction foi 
keeping up his demands in future, as well as the prices, to the inhabitants , at 
the^same time, it is well known that during the late famine, the zcmindai s 
did actually sell their grain at triple and quadruple the usual rates, and exacted 
the full duties on all the necessaries of life. But in the present state of the 
country, it may be better to err on the side of lenity ; and though such an 
example will not perhaps have any material effect on the conduct of the 

zemindars, yet it will obviate any pretence for future exactions. 

As the chief and council at Masullpatam have omitted to report, agreeably 
to the orders of the board, on the subject of the balances^ of the preceding 
years, which they were of opinion could not be realized, 1 think they should 
again be called upon to state particularly what steps have been taken by them. 
Uncertainty with respect to such arrears or claims of remission, must be 
attended with inconvenience; for, whatever may be the result, the zemindais 

will not, until they know the decision, relax in their demands. 

The present zemindarry cowles in the Chicacole_ circar,_ are granted only 
for one year ; but the agreements with the zemindars in the other four 
northern provinces, are for the period [ 703 ] of five years, and expire m 
September 1794. The next leases should tend to a permanent ^ arrangement, 
and to the expectation of such a revenue as the country will be capable of 
affording to government. I am convinced it may be greatly increased in the 
event of there being no war or famine, and that the districts are placed under a 
proper system of management. As it will be satisfactory to have the m<^t 
accurate information that can be obtained without inconvenience to the 
inhabitants, the collectors should be directed to exert themselves m furnishing 
every useful document, with their observations. 

In the Bara mahal, Salem, Dindigul, and Nagore districts, and such havelly 
lands to the northward, as have suffered less by the effects of war, famine, or 
rapacious renters, it mighr be eligible to take the first opportunity of settling for 
a long period for a permanent arrangement with the inhabitants. A thousand 
advantages must result from a plan of permanency, not only by exciting the 
people to improvements, but by enabling government to effect a reduction oi 
the revenue officers, by rendering those employed of some use, instead of a 
burden on the inhabitants ; by reducing in general, the charges of collection ; 
by ensuring regular payments ; by rendering the revenue accounts more simple ; 
and, above all, by putting a stop to intrigue and corrupt practices. Under the 
present system, and from a total ignorance of the country languages, it appears 
to me that, with the exception of a few instances, the management of the 
compan35’’s revenue has, in a great measure, been committed to dubashes and 
their creatures. 

Wherever this pernicious influence has prevailed, an evident collusion may 
he perceived between them and the native revenue officers. It is to be a^ipie- 
hended their whole drift has been, to conceal the real state of the revenue troui 
the compaoy^s servants employed, to levy undue advantages, by the payment of 
large bribes, or stipulating for private assessments amounting to a considerable 
}}€r-centage on the public settlement, under various pleas and promises of 
indulgence. As far as relates to the concealment of the real produce of the 
lands, and fabricating false accounts, the landholders and ryots had a material 
interest in the connivance of the revenue officers^ But if the tricks and 
deceptions of these people be such, that the most vigilant, able, and upright 
European, with every advantage of experience and knowledge of the languages^ 
cannot entirely guard againsf ' their dishonest 'practices, I would not attempt any 
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description of the abuses that must be feit, where the company’s servants are 
deficient in those points, and wanting in zeal and other qualifications. 

With respect to the other the company at the southward, 

(the Jaghire, including the home farms, and lands under the resident at 
Cuddalore,) which suffered considerably by the former war, it might be neces- 
sary to postpone any agreeinent fora permanent settlement, until they have 
recovered their former population. Agreements, however, may be made with 
the inhabitants for five or seven years, renewable at a proper rent ; and, in 
about the space of 15 or 20 years, a perpetual assessment may be determined. 
Similar leases may be granted in the havelly lands in the Circars, which have 
suffered much from the late famine and other causes. It has been represented 
that, from mismanagement and the oppression of renters, the inhabitants are 
reduced to such poverty in many parts of the havelly villages, as to be incapable 
of renting the land ; but their present state, of wretchedness, must I think prove 
the impropriety of trusting any longer to intermediate renters. 

As the southern and western poligars belonging to the Carnatic are, in 
consequence of the late treaty with the nabob, to pay their peshcush directly to 
the company, it may be supposed that they will conduct themselves differently 
from what has been their former practice, not only in respect to the regularity 
of their payments, but in laying aside their plundering schemes, and attending 
to the improvement of their lands. Many of them possess the most fertile 
countries, and in general, by no means difficult of access, but they are very 
inadequately assessed, in proportion to any other persons paying revenue to the 
company. There may be good reasons at present, for not demanding any 
increase ; but as in general, their present stipulated revenue does not perhaps 
exceed 1/4, and in some instances, 1/6 or 1/8 part of their gross collections, it 
may hereafter appear necessary to require an augmentation, as, in justice to the 
public and individuals, the principle of equal assessment should be observed 
among all the dependants of the same government. It is well known, that 
while they paid their peshcush to the nabob, the polygars were constantly 
obliged to pay considerable nuzzers and other extra demands, for exceeding 
the fixed kists. It was the policy of the durbar to adopt this mode of 
assessing them, in preference to an open, fair, and acknowledged revenue. 

Among the many humane, liberal, and wise regulations adopted in the 
Bengal provinces by the present Governor General, those for constructing new 
works, and keeping the former in repair for the supply of water, are very 
important, and worthy of being followed on this coast If such works, (of 
which there is not, I believe, a single instance since the establishment of the 
company’s administration on the coast,) had been executed in the Circars 
previous to the late famine, a great part of the inhabitants who have perished 
within the last three years, might without doubt, have been preserved It is 
not less deplorable that the tanks and watercourses in the southern districts, 
have been suffered to fall into a most ruinous condition. For example, the 
company’s Jaghire, which abounds with works of this kind, and formed at a vast 
expense under the country governments, has had no substantial repair, for the 
last 30 or 40 years. It often happens, therefore, that even the blessings of Pro- 
vidence are attended with ruinous consequences to the inhabitants ; for we have 
had experience at our own doors, that in plentiful seasons of rain, the patched 
and unrepaired banks cannot resist the pressure within, and the great source of 
cultivation is lost, which, if preserved with due care, might have served as a 
store, for one or two years. [ 704 ] 

Indeed this district, which formerly was and is still capable, from its soil 
and situation, of being rendered one of the most fertile spots in India, has 
within the last ten or twelve years, been the prey either of needy and rapacious , . 
tenters, or of dishonest dubashes and native revenue offleers;'^ After the losa of 
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2/ctbs or H of its inhabitants by the former war, it would ill 
acfumulati^ of misfortunes and checks to the recovery of POP^ 
r^’^ntiriCT of fruit-trees and of other descriptions m the villages so useful to the 

and our own troops dunng that war. 

By the exertions of Mr. Clerk and Mr. Balfour a more adequate _ revenue 
ince heen settled with the inhabitants, for three yeais. But, without 

vluabla tobc. 

attention of government. 

The last war commenced by Hyder Ally occasioned so great an increase 
of p-xnense and left such heavy incumbrances, that government have seldom 

5‘iil'iiisliHpfsi 

PiSlSisWiiil 

r£g%'rrTdeS,l^^^^^ produced with respect to public 

credit in this country, is obvious. , , . 1 ,„;n 

Tji the execution of so important a work as the repairs of the tanks, 1^ 

Ss wells, and watercourses in their respective villages, describing their nature 

bf cdTectom rnigh proceed, or some professional persons, to examine and 
?elivSa Sport o/the ?epairs necessary, with an estimate of 

tank and their observations thereon, and within what period the work can be 
completed, without interruption to the cultivation of the country. 

The chiefs and councils and residents should be directed to report t le 
ctate of the tanks in the government lands in the Circars and to the southward, 
wSSe others could with advantage be constructed A simdar 

Sport should also be required with respect to the tanks in the 
and as the zemindars will seldom commence such works, 01 at 
r.ArrYinnPTit- Settlement is made with them, they should be uncieuakeii oy 
aJSThek lands he^^^ for the amount advanced 

fooears bv the reports of the committee of circuit, that several of the districts 
in ^the Chicacole circar, are watered by small rivers issuing from the adjacent 
hills and that some parts of the zemindarries under MasMipatam are s^pp le 
bv sSmI SnSs from the Godavery and Kistnah. But u is a melancho y 
trath, that, with so many natural advanteges, large quantities of nee are annua y 
■ '" imported lor the consumption- ofMasuIipatam, 
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The survey lately ordered by government, of the rivers Kistimh and 
Godavery is a circumstance which must afford the highest satisfaction to 
every person who feels a wish for the prosperity of the country. With the 
suopliesfurnished by means of canals from these sources, and the further 
advantao-e of tanks in proper situations, the Circars will scarcely be liable, from 
a failure^’of the periodical rains, to any material want of water for the purpose of 
cultivation The expense will, I imagine, be of little consideration, even should 
it appear necessary to sink a large portion of the current revenue for two or 
three^ years It is a matter that deeply affects not only the comfort, but the 
nreservation of the inhabitants, from whose labour the funds of government^ are 
wholly supplied, and whose industry is the source of every public and private 
benefit 

As no measures have been adopted by government or the principal land- 
holders to prevent the dreadful effects of famine, by providing storehouses of 
•Train the inhabitants on this coast have no other dependence for their preserva- 
tion ’in times of scarcity, than from Bengal supplies, or the scanty stores of 
those persons who may have kept up their grain for the sake oi great profit. 
The prices, however, are so high on those occasions, that .it is not within the 
reach of the poorer people to purchase it, as they have unhappily experienced, 

during the last three years in the Circars. It therefore becomes the more 
necessary to guard against the consequences of failures of the periodical rains, 
by providing reservoirs of water, and by preventing oppressive duties being 
levied on grain and provisions. Here I cannot omit repeating, that there are 
the strongest reasons to believe the zemindars, during the distress of the 
inhabitants, not only collected to the amount of their usual assessrnents, but 
levied the inland taxes on the grain imported, and even on the supplies Sent by 
government, for the preservation of the lower classes of natives. 


The precautions lately adopted by this board, should be observed, with such 
others as may appear more effectual to prevent abuses in the expenditure and 
execution of the repairs [705] to the tanks, &c A daily or weekly account of 
the number of persons' employed on such works, specifying the rates of their 
wages, with a statement of the work done, signed by the native officers, the 
agents of the collectors, and a certain number of head inhabitants, should be 
kept as a necessary voucher, and a copy of it, should be sent to the neatest 
cutcherry for general inspection. The mode hitherto observed of receiving and 
transmitting an account attested by two or three revenue officers only, does not 
appear to me to be an adequate check. 

It may be proper in future teases, unless any material embarrassment is 
apprehended from it, to insert a reservation with respect to waste or particular 
lands, in order that government may have it in their power to encourage 
improvements in manufactures and agriculture. Independent of the natural 
timidity of the people, and their want of enterprise, arising from the nature of 
the government, and the uncertainty of possessing^ any acquired advantages, 
the natives on this coast, and particularly in the Circars, have been reduced to 
great poverty, by a long series of hardships. It cannot therefore be supposed 
that under the best administration, they will be inclined or haye the means for 
some time, to venture on speculative pursuits } and as the principal landholders 
will be too apt to increase their demands of rent, when they find that Europeans 
are engaging in undertakings of this kind, it should be the care of this board 
to prevent their exacting unreasonable rates for ground actually appropriated to 
plantations of the sugar cane, mulberry tree, indigo, cotton or other valuable 
articles produced on this coast, and which with moderate encouragement, might 
be carried to a great extent. In short, the country extending from Cape 
Comerin to Ganjam, enjoys so many natural advantages of situation and climate, 
and so rapid a progress of vegetation, that innumerable, sources of industry and 
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wealth might be introduced in the way of Ff ““ 

system which has pervaded this coast, de&Gient la th^e 

eLure prosperity, and indeed carries S want of 

separate interests, and a divided authority, with all the disadvantages 01 

energy, regulation, and good management. , . i 

In the Minute before alluded to, I meiitioned luc?Lting valS 

experienced by the ' j “ a^jly pay of a labourer has 

of, the copper coinage. In the Cnca,rs, the the exchange, 

been, I understand, foi a length of tiiie, ^ lyra/iras oatioda, has within these 

which not long ago was about 192 ® ‘ Tf (-ha, noor labourer was paid in silver, 

few years fell so as 330 and 360- Wjbe pool labo^^^^^ 

it would not perhaps affect him ; but benefit and the safety of the 

of a great part of their daily labour , nnce of provisions, will not procure 

at the present rate of exchange and high pnce^o pmTOion ,^^^^^^^ bv their 

them half the subsistence and means ° ^PP ’ . jj ^ operated in a material 

government, to remedy the grievance without delay. k^ninir 

It perhaps can only be effected, by calling in P"- ^”he d^b? 
a different cop^r currency j the want of smaller silver 

?u?rtioTrcsr=^ 

'“in IdditTon to the inconvenience felt from the low value of the dubs, it ^s 
well known that the shroffs 

fenlX^In^rur %ees^we Madras pagoda, y^afs'^tgo, TSs 

pagoda at the ^ nominal cLi in the Circars) or 

can arise dm the alteration, except to renters shr^ 

and council have taken any steps to remedy the abu^s of the that such people 
not ; but without a strong interference, it cannot be expected ■ [ P 

will relinquish an unjust advantage. _ 

Tn iii^tiVe to the sentlemen in general at the subordinate settlements, 
it must be observed that they seem sensible of the necessity of some regulations 
resoeSin^K c^r coin. ^The Masulipatam board have persevered, howem. 
in die ontnion th^t no change should be attempted ; but upon no oetter grou ,c . 
;;la^S S tmpany Jght be subject to a I®- j-f 
currency, and because the demand for their copper might be ‘ 

m-rXi s carrying on the inland trade frequently have it coined into dubs o 

s“;i thfdutS^ I trust such narrow and limited views of mercantile profit will 
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no longer be suffered to supersede the enlarged intentions of affording relief to 
the people, and benefiting the general interests of the country. 

These objections, are perhaps to be obviated ; but admitting them entirely, 
and viewing the measure as a matter of profit or traffic, and that the lives of the 
people are no more to [706 ] be considered than goods to be disposed of from 
tlie warehouses, it appears to me that the advantages of preserving the popula- 
tion must be infinitely greater than any gain upon a single article of trade, 
which is not sold in any considerable quantities in the Circars, on account of 
the company ; at present, it must appear that the daily hire of the poor labourer 
is insufficient to save himself and family from perishing, even if provisions 
could be procured at cheaper rates. ■" 

With respect to the first-mentioned objection, I should imagine the loss to 
the company w^ould not bo considerable ^ and as to the lattei, it might, if not 
thought incompatible, be obviated, by still allowing the former coin of dubs 
for exportation, upon application from the inland^ merchants, though their 
currency be prohibited within the company’s districts. But as the present 
government have considered the subject upon more benevolent, just, and 
liberal grounds, I make no doubt of their acquiescence, upon a recommendation 
from this board, to call in the dubs in circulation, and to substitute a different 
coin at a fixed exchange, with a distinguishing mark. 

The heavy and increased duties collected at the different chokies on salt 
manufactured in the Circars, have materially affected the trade in the article, 
carried on by the Benjaries and other merchants. The revenue as well as the 
inland trade with the neighbouring countries, has suffered in consequence ; 
and while the embargo on coast salt is continued at Bengal,^ there appears a 
greater necessity for some early relief, by abolishing or reducing the number 
of such exactions. Independent of the immediate advantages deiived to the 
revenue from the interior trade, it has been the policy of the country govern- 
ments to encourage an intercourse with the Benjaries, from a view to their 
services in times of war, in furnishing cattle and provisions. In seasons of 
scarcity, they often contribute to alleviate the distresses of the inhabitants, by 
supplies of grain and other articles. At present, many of the zemindarries, 
though not far remote from the coast, have no trade whatever, and only a few 
manufactures for internal use. These useful traders, not ^ only experience 
heavy impositions upon their returns with salt, but are obliged to pay such 
exorbitant duties on their goods, in the different zemindarries through which 
they must necessarily pass, that the greatest part of their profits are absorbed. 

The article of cotton being so heavily burdened, must^ of course enhance 
the prices of those manufactures, which form the principal branch of the 
commerce, as well as the company’s investment, on this coast. ^ An account of 
the exactions levied on this raw material in the different zemindanes, should 
be called for, without loss of time ; and as it must appear both just and 
necessary to afford every relief to those manufacturers who have survived the 
late calamity, I am of opinion that it might be recommended to government to 
lessen the taxes, or to allow the free importation of this valuable article. 
Besides the present heavy impositions on the inland trade, it would appear 
there is an arbitrary custom in the zemindarries, of granting to particuUr 
individuals an exclusive privilege of selling cotton, which must also have the 
bad consequence of advancing the price to the weavers. Cotton thread 
brought by the Benjaries, should likewise be exempted from the present heavy 
duties. The mortality occasioned by the famine, has fallen very heavily upon 
the class of spinners as well as weavers, and all possible encouragement should 
be given to the people of those useful professions ; without which, they^ cannot 
recover their former situations, and the manufactures must long, languish, in a .. ■ 
proportionate degree. * 
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trade, which has been nearly abandoned ; and for 
think, be recommended to government to permit tin; 
a plan for limiting the number, and prescribing spe- 

may be done, I conceive, without any diminution 

relates to the trade of the Benjaries. Every zemlnd^ 
whatever duties, and to vary them^ as he pleases, 
courts of justice, I make no doubt similar regu 
Bengal, respecting the weavers and manufac 
coast. 

The abolition, in whole or part, of the in 
of the Bengal Regulations, will hereafter be 
continued, should be distinct /rpm the juiiima, 

government. It may not 1 — 

Its fullest extent, but it will become more necessary 
plan of permanency wj 
of preventing i' 
from an increase of produce, 

entire stop s 

fees or russooms in 

of keeping up 1 . 

and so prejudicial to 

The department 

on the coast, appears to require some reform. _ 

articles are abolished; but as all other imports, as 

liable to the payment of customs, ” ^ 

delays, by their goods passing _ 
establishment of native servants is kept up, 
impositions. The fees to the sea ^ customer at ^ the presidency 
those claimed at the different stations^, 
never been reported to, or s ' 
sea customers, there are 
native servants, 
proper for this board to 
description collected or 
should be inserted in a register 

some public part of [707] the sea customer’s oftice. 
exemptions be allowed to particular mei chants, 
anchorage fees and river C_-- 

company, and are 

coasting craft, it^ may appear Proper 
they were a’ — ~ 7 

It is to be lamented that no maps or surveys 
procured. Had the chiefs and councils bestowed a few of then* 
for the purpose, or if they had employed the ^ ^ 

occasionally offered, they might have ascertained the geography of their own 
limits with little difficulty. But I do not recollect hearing that any gentleman 
in the provincial councils had ever visited the zemindarries under their 
respective charge, unless for some hostile purpose of punishing refractory 
dependants, or enforcing payment of arrears.^ Who among them, has even 
made a tour to enquire into the real value of the lands, to ascertain what 
improvements could be introduced with respect to iiianufactiues and agiiciiltiiie, 
to'redress grievances, or to relieve the inhabitants from oppressions, and the 
effects of famine ? It is to be hoped, when a change takes place, that the 
collectors will employ themselves in such useful enquiries, and in visiting the 
different parts of the districts under them, for the purpose of observing the 


iternal duties, upon the principle 
3 considered ; and such as are , 

, and of course resumed by 
be 'advisable to*^adopt this measure immediately in 

’ ^ on the establishment of any 

ith respect to the landed revenue, not only with the view 
abuses but to bring additional resources into the public treasury, 

‘ , manufactures, commerce, and consumption. An 

shouldr also be put to the practice of allowing one zemindar to collect 
--“‘i the districts of other zemindars, as it has been one cause 
the dissensions, disputes, and jealousies so frequent among them, 
the inhabitants and to the cultivation. 

of sea customs at the presidency, and the different parts 
The duties on Bengal and coast 

1 , are 

the merchants are still Isubject to vexatious 
the usual examinations ; and as the same 
it will be difficult to prevent 
/ are fixed ; but 
■ ■■ , and which vary from each other, have 

sanctioned by this board. Besides the fees to the 

others which the merchants are required to pay to the 

; ' and for charities under different denominations. It might be 
“ call for a list of the fees, as well as the duties of every 
demanded at each station, and such as are approved 
to be constantly kept for general inspection in 

If any indulgences or 
they should be stated. As the 
duties on vessels produce a trifling income to the 
inconvenient to the merchants and owners of the small 

/ to recommend their abolition, I observe 

rboIishedin'Canjam, by orders from this board, in December 1788 . 

of the districts are to be 
'' ' ' ' t leisure hours 
„ .talents: of '"O.thers '■ which 
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Under the present system, every useful object appears to have been 

overlooked ; and besides so many other defects already noticed, it is without 

any defined responsibility. A great part of the business is transacted by the 

chfef alone ; and the council receive his report of all personal interviews _ with 

thrLmindars and others, which could not fail of producing inconvenience 
Tte aS^ts used in the late s against Mr. Floy er, are in proof on this 
noint arWs solicitors endeavoured to show that he could not be individually 
answerable for any act, which had the sanction of the Masuhpatam boaid , 
and that the responsibility must rest with them, and with him jointly as chief. 
This kind of reasoning has been urged on other occasions, according as it sm e 
the pities concernedrand must often have been the cause of embarrassment, 
in dFscriminating on whom to fix the greater or less degree of blame. It seems 
a further proof in favour of an undivided authority in the detail of the collections, 
and the appointment of collectors. 

It appears, however, to me, that no on 
more to irregularity, than the small salaries gra 
Until a few years ago, the allowed emolumen 
amounted only to about 400 rupees per month 
of the provincial boards are without any allow; 
but permitted to hold different employs, such 
keepers, sea customers, &c. which produce a 
men were vested with a considerable trust, 
various temptations around them, few would ] 
gaining advantages, and still fewer, who woulc 
ardour for the prosperity of the country. Un( 

fortunes were acquired by the chiefs, d 

were left without any controul ; but the public revenue 
the inhabitants could find no protection against oppression, 
produces another ; and the evil had taken such deep ^root, 1 
easy matter for any administration to put a stop to t 
preferring private interests, in opposition to uce.u^ — 
public advantage, 

If the collectors execute their trust with attention and i 
give a new face to the whole country, and put an end m 
those calamities, of which there have been so many instances. But 1 am not so 
sanguine as to suppose that essential benefits will arise from the best a.rrange- 
ments, without men of integrity and experience are employed. Upon adopting 
the plan of collectors, many of the servants will without doubt conceive that 
they possess the necessary qualifications, excepting a knowledge of the 
languages : but this last is so requisite, that they cannot completely discharp 
their duty without itj — whatever may be their good intentions, they will be 
constantly liable to impositions ; and I am really of opinion, that no permanent 
settlement of any district should be made, without being minutely mvestigated 
by a collector of tried integrity and industry, after a residence of a few years 111 
it, and who possesses some knowledge of the language and of the custon^ o 
the people. Intrigue and counteraction^ were the only means of defence which 
the natives could have under a tyrannical government, and those habits will 
not easily be corrected under the best administration. 

It becomes requisite, therefore, that the collectors should be able to 
speak without the intervention of a dubash. In Bengal, every European soon 
understands something of the Hindostany, and in consequence, the company s 
servants acquire more knowledge of the country, of the revenue, and of the 
inamiers of the natives, in two or three years, than, they do on . the coast, in ten 


circumstance has contributed 
ed to persons in such situations, 
of the chief of Masulipatam 
and to this time, the members 
ce, and prohibited from trade, 

,s export and import warehouse- 
ery trifling emolument, ^ While 
md so inadequately paid, with 
rain from improper channels of 
exert themselves with zeal and 

1: such a system, considerable 

dubashes and others, and the zemindars 
suffered materially, and 
i. One irregularity 
that it could be no 
V- ..Ur* prevailing example of 

to uskul institutions, and objects of 
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Years or during their whole residence in India. It is unnecessary for me to say 
SeiLespect to the beneficial influence it would have ^^e management 
of the revenue ; but until some farther encouragement be held out, or a declara- 
tion be made that no person will be eligible to a revenue appointment, u ho is 
not aualified in one or more of the country languages, I despair of any gi eat 
mogS bdng made, for some time. As there is not, I believe, any aictionary 
ofthe Gentoo^language, a suitable reward might be offered for the compilation 
of a proper work of this description, with such other books as mightbe useM 
toleLners. Upon the institution of courts of justice, a knowledge of the 
languages will become more indispensably requisite. 

The honourable Court of Directors, in their letter of the y 

in subsequent advices (copies of which were transmitted to the Board of 
Revenue)^ direct that a plan should be prepared for the admimstrationmf their 
revenue on this coast. It was found [ 708 ] difficult, perhaps, to offei any 
general plan for a permanent settlement ; which has been increased, I conceive 
bv the depopulating effects of the late famine in the Circars. But whatever 
might have^been the difficulty in this respect, it ought not to prevent any 
member of the board from pointing out any defects m the present system, or 
proposing some mode of relief to the inhabitants, by the institution of courts of 
justice, by the abolition of oppressive demands, and_ oy establishing one upifo^m 
system which might be productive of subordination _ and tranquillity in the 
cLntry. I have therefore thought it my duty to _ ofler some remarks on tins 
occasii, which I am sensible can only be considered as a general view or 
outline of the company’s revenue ; but they may lead to a further detai or 
other suggestions towards completing a future plan, of more efficacy than t e 
present system. Should it appear that I have been mistaken or misinformed on 
Ly point^ I can only say that I have acted to the best of my judgment, and 
St I can at least lay claim to the indulgence of the board, for offering a 
disinteresteci opinion. 

I will only add, that the present appears a proper time for offering any 
proposition of improvement, or that may be of any public _ utility, as this board 
can depend upon its meeting with support, or at least a suitable attention from 
the honourable the Governor in Council ; and if recommended by him to the 
honourable the Court of Directors, there can be little doubt of their conhrma- 

(Signed) C. N. WHITE, 
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INSTRUCTIONS ISSUED TO COLLECTORS UNDER 
THE GOVERNMENT OF FORT ST. GEORGE 
DATED IN JUNE 1791. 


Extract FORT ST. GEORGE Revenue Consultations, 
the 24th June 1791- 

INSTRUCTIONS dead the followung letter from the Board of 

issued to Collectors under l\ Revenue, w'ith Draft of Regulations for the 

the Government of Fort j:fp . ^ Collectors 

St. George, in June 1731. Clitteient GOlieCtOl S. 

To the Hon. Major Gen. Medows, Governor in Council. 

Under date the loth February last, tve had the honor to submit for 
your approbation, a code of regulations for the conduct of the board of 
revenue, and which you were pleased to sanction with your concurrence. 
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We have since drafted another set of regulations, for the guidance 
of the several collectors employed under this board, having selected 
«„rb cart of them as appeared to us applicable to circumstances on this 
roast and modified, and introduced others, so as to form a system, 
which oroperly supported, will be adequate, we hope, to the purposes 
rf hen^fit^ to the^ revenue as well as justice and security to the inhabi- 
tants. Copy of these Regulations are now submitted for your approval 

and confirmation. 

We have the honour, &c. 

(Signed) Jn. Hudleston, T. Oakes, Geo. Moubray. 

Fort St. George, 2ist June 1791. 

REGULATIONS FOR THE COLLECTORS. 

Para i That all oroceedings or orders held or issued by the 
collector in the revenue department, shall be duly recorded at the time, 
and a diary of them to be transmitted monthly. 

2. That all acts and proceedings of the collector must be done 
and held publicly. 

T That the collector shall not refer any complaints preferred by 
ryots'^' against a renter, or other person employed under him, to such 
renter or person complained against, for redress; but shall hear 
examine and decide them himself, and if well founded, shall compel the 
party committing the injury, to afford redress ; and if the complaint 
should be proved to be litigious and ill-founded, he should punish such 
complainant according to his or her sex, rank and circumstances, and to 
the degree of the injury to the party complained against, by compelling 
the complainant to make suitable reparation to the latter, or by confine- 
ment of his person. 

4 That the collector be nevertheless authorized to refer trifling 
complaints between ryots, or of ryots against inferior officers in the 
collections, to the renter, or head officer stationed on part of the renter 
in the district ; but that he observe it as an invariable rule, to require 
and exact from the person to whom such reference is made, a regular 
return to the reference under his signature, and that of one or more of 
the principal officers of the cutcherry of that pergunnah. The return 
to become a record on his proceedings. 

5. That all summons requiring the appearance of any persons, in 
matters relating to the revenues, be in writing, under the signature of 
the collector, " or of his assistant, with the approbation of the collector, 
and official seal. This rule is not meant to extend to the calling of 
persons on the spot, in the course of daily or official attendance. 

6. That in no instance, the number of peons serving the summons, 

shall exceed two. > 

7. That in case of neglect, or refusal to obey the summons, , 
the persons guilty of such neglect or refusal shall be required to 
answer for their conduct, and suffer a punishment [ 709 ] according 
to the degree of the offence; either by fine, not exceeding in any 
instance the sum of fifty star pagodas ; or by imprisonment, not.*©, . ly , 
extend beyond the term of one- month. ■ 
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8. That a time be limited for the serving and return of the 
summons, and to de endorsed upon it. 

9. That the fees of the peons shall in no instance exceed one 
fanam a day for each man,- which is to be in full of every allowance 
whatever to him, and the collector to punish immediately, in a 
exemplary manner, every act of extortion in the peons employed. 

10. That the collectors be in every case, strictly prohibited from 
making use of the agency of their private servants, whether dubashes, 
mutseddies, and others, in the discharge of any part of their public 
duty ; it being expected and required, that in all cases they shall them- 
selves stand forth, and act as the only empowered agents of government 
in their several station 

11. That the appointment and dismission of the inferior public 
servants, be vested in the collectors respectively, with this proviso, that 
they transmit regular lists of the names of those they shall so prefer, to 
the board of revenue, and give notice of all subsequent dismissions and 
appointments, and employ none but such public and registered officers, 
in any respect in their official capacity, nor on any plea or pretext confer 
on any such public officer or servant, any private or personal trust, in 
regard to their personal concerns, or vice versa, 

12. That the personal attendance of any zemindar or renter, or 
other person entrusted with the collections, be not insisted upon, where 
the attendance of a vakeel on their part, may be sufficient for the 
business required ; every vakeel attending the collector's cutcherry is 
previously to deliver a written authority properly authenticated. 

13. That every demand for rent, according to the kistbundy, be 
made in writing, under the signature of the collector and his official seal. 
The amount demanded to be specified. 

14. That every collector be required to give monthly receipts for 
all payments of revenue into his treasury, specifying the dates on which 
the money was received, if at different periods, and the species thereof ; 
and that he keep a register of such receipts, regularly numbered in his 
records under his signature, to be transmitted monthly to the board of 
revenue ; and that he require of all zemindars, farmers and renters, to 
give receipts to their under renters, for the sums received by them. 

15. That for the purpose of enforcing the payment of the 
collections, mahsouly peons shall be employed as little as possible; but 
when indispensably necessary, that no greater number of peons than 
two be placed over any renter. 

16. That the collector, in case of the neglect of any renter in 
making good his kists, be authorized to put him into confinement, and 
in case a sum equal to one-third of the kist, be not discharged within 
fifteen ,days, to keep him in confinement until the whole is discharged, 
and to take his farm from him. With regard to zemindars who are in 
arrear of their kists, the collector is authorized to take such steps as 
may have been in use hitherto, to oblige them to make good their 
payments, but not to sequester their zemindarries, until leave is 
previously obtained for the purpose, from the board of revenue. That 
in the former case with regard to renters, the collectors do take precau- 
tions- to prevent any ■ inconvenience or loss of revenue by the 
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confinement of such renter, by investing the peschar or principal 
servant of such renter, with the temporary management of the 
collections, or by the appointment of an aumeen for this purpose ; and 
in that case, whoever is entrusted with this temporary management, is 
to collect the settlement made by the renter from the persons under 
engagement to him ; and this is not to make any alteration in the detail 
of the management, until the renter be absolutely dismissed from 
his farm.: : 

17. That as cases may, however, occur, in which the payment of 
the revenue may be protracted or delayed, from accidental causes of 
necessity, without any fault or neglect of the renter, the collector in 
such instances be authorized to suspend the rigorous execution of the 
injunctions in the conclusion of the 1 6th article, reporting the case to 
the board of revenue, with the reasons which have induced him to 
suspend the measure. 

18. During the absence of the collector from his station, the senior 
assistant on the spot, is to have charge of the business. 

19. That monthly receipts for the allowances paid by the collector 
agreeable to the fixed establishment, be taken by him, and deposited 
with the public records of his collectorship, and a register kept thereof; 
and that such receipts be annually, or on his relinquishing his office, 
transmitted to the presidency, at his option with regard to the time, 
unless the board of revenue should require the transmission of them, 
sooner. 






20. That no collector, or assistant under him, or any native in the 
employ of any collector or assistant, shall hold, directly or indirectly, 
any farm, or be concerned in the revenues of any place under his 
jurisdiction, either as renter, security or otherwise. 


21. That no collector or his assistant, or any native in the employ of 
any collector or assistant, shall be allowed, either directly, or indirectly, 
to lend money to any renters, or persons responsible for the revenues 
within the bounds of such collector's jurisdiction. 


22. That no collector, or his assistant, shall be allowed to exercise 
or carry on any trade or commerce, in the districts placed under his 
authority. 

23. That whenever any aumeens are appointed by the collectors, 
the charges thereof shall be defrayed by the person or parties on whose 
account "they are sent ; or if to superintend or collect the revenues, at 
the expense of the renters. That where aumeens are deputed for [ 710 ] 
any local investigation, or other purposes admitting a limitation for the 
execution thereof, a time be limited them, for the performance of the 
business of their appointment, and that they be not allowed to receive 
their salary, for any time beyond the limited period, 


24. The collector is invariably to report to the board of revenue 
all such appointments, as soon as made, and the purposes of them. - 




That together with the sunnud or appointment of the aumeen, 
a statement of such establishment, fixing the expense, be previously 
settled, and delivered to the aumeen, ^ 


WliHii 

^ JrJ' ' 
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I), ""xhut the colleetot do give h 


f„"v oiSfnoe' whrve” o'r sh.iuide; othe-rs o’nder his authority, to do 

S“io“ri:s?tr^airtTr”etcr X s .£ 

answerable for whatever loss the merchant or proprietor of the horse 
shall have sustained by such detention. 

assistant shall be authorized to possess 
buildings, without previous application 

shall be authorized, in the first 
matters of revenue from the 
..,..,.....-1 or rescind the decision, 
Ji) and ultimate decision of the Governor 
shall think fit to make a further appeal, 
;al be prepared within one month from 
board of revenue. 

of the collector shall 
disapproved by the board of revenue , 

■_ ’ ' nue, until confirmed 

the collector and board of revenue 
tlip flfoision. on securitv given to 


33. That no collector or 
or occupy ground, or erect any 
to, and the sanction of, the board of revenue 

34. That the board of revenue r.— . 
instance, to hear and receive appeals m 1 
decisions of the collectors, and to confirm 
subject however to the revision 
in Council, in case either party sh 
provided that such ultimate appi 
the passing of the decision by the 

35. That in case of appeal, the decision 

remain in force, until approved or <" . 

and in like manner, the decision of the board of revet 
nr renrinded bv the superior board, t.... 
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»d to depart from his station, till either he shall have delivered 
iiplete charge of his trust to his successor, or to his assistant, 
il due notification thereof shall have been made to the board of 

and their sanction obtained for his departure: and this 
jn shall on no account be dispensed with, unless by express 
ion of the board of revenue, to be separately granted for any 
ir case that may require it. 

That all application from the collectors for temporary leave 
ice from their stations, shall be made to the board of revenue. 

That no collector upon any account ^ exceed the fixed or 
led charges: and that he insert no charge in his treasury account, 

1 as may be conformable to the fixed establishment, or sanctioned 
icial order of the board of revenue, which is in that case to be 
with the date of its beijig issued. 

That no collector shall be authorized to depute lii.s assistant 
y service for a longer period than ten days, without the express 
on of the board of revenue, nor to pay the allowances of any 

on, without obtaining their previous sanction. 

The collector is strictly enjoined to make no assessment 
:r, under the name of nuzzer, saderwared, or gram khurtch, but 
re already established and considered as articles of revenue, 
is he to impose, on any account whatever, any new articles of 
1 upon the ryots; and if hereafter any irregular assessments, 
le names of nuzzer, saderwared, or grani kljurtch, batta, &c., or 
( taxes whatever, should be imposed by any renter, the collector, 
f of such extortion, is to decree double the amount thereof to the 
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list thereof, which is 

accompanied with a 

48. That the treasury accounts oe mv 
register of the monthly vouchers. times been suspected of conniving 
49. As the zemindars concerned in such enormities, 

at robberies and murder, or of P., to preserve the peace of ^ the 

contrary to their duty, ctive imisdiction, any zemindars, 

country within the limits of nis having abetted, practised, 

against whom siiall in future be p considered as haying 

or connived at such atrocious^ be proceeded against 

forfeited all claim to ! and all persons who 

accordingly, as government, shall be aPP^ided 

found in arms against the compay be transported foi Tite 

and sent to the •. to be notified by every collector, y 

beyond sea. lo„t the district under his charge, ° 

public proclamation throughout th^ authority, 

Ey£”"S'"e M Ke IS 

aVa" ' 

mentioned. , ^ j honourable company’s 

. ' ^50. Whenever there bng officer shall on no account, 

troops at a revenue station, the commanc g in parties, 

of hfs own authority, detach any Whatever, except at the requisi- 

beyond their quarters, L^be station at which he is fixed. This 

ti„„ in siting oUheooUec^ impede the performaoee of any 

:L'om»y regimental semics of duties 


customary regimental service, o. 

51. The commanding officer g^^nj^mand ; or any officer, 

confine any person, not appertaining private under his comma.nd, 

commissioned or non-commissioned, f any concern in any 

re perStted to lend or bo-ow “'contract T sell any article 

farm o>^ securityship.^or to ^ 

whatever, either m the 'iistric ^bb any dewan, zemindar, 

to have any dealings of any ^ revenue ; these orders shall be 

farmer, ryot, dependant, or ^,1 ,be Sepoys and 

equally hi.ding^ upon „a«ve officer^, ^ rrom 

, ,e„cha„, 

® if nw:essar¥ to detach any 


this regulation that may cofuc ^ any 

53. Whenever the collector sha n duties, he shall make a 

Sepoys for escorts of treasure, or ot JL specifying the nature 

of the service ; and the to the officer commanding 

detachment, and ^give his separate oj^ 1^^ 

rruirelv anf ’ no' detaSlent shall be made without a requisition in 
3i^g from the collector. ^ ^ ^ employ regular troops 


"otoS:; shall he -he Jcd tcym^^y tegulat .oops 
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All requisitions and instructions relative to military service, shall 
be entered bv the collector in a separate book, to be kept for that purpose, 

of which he shall transmit a copy monthly to the board of revenue. 

sc That whenever a requisition for Sepoys shall be made by a 
rnllertor he shall, within twenty-four hours after such requisition has 
collectov^ fnnsmit advice thereof to the board of revenue, assigning 
dS'r^tns S induSd him to make it, that the board map if the 
reLoM *all not appear to them sufficient, give orders for recalling the 

detachment, or limit the duration of It. ^ 

56. That no batta be ever levied or taken by Sepoys employed on 

revenue business. .. A c 

C7 That the collectors do pay attention to all references o 
complaints and to all applications or requisitions made by the president 
of the board of revenue, the acting president, or the accountant, for 
papers or accounts. 

c8 That no collector shall be authorized to make any advance on 
account of tuccavy, without the express sanction of the board of 

revenue, . ^ ^ , ■ 

SQ. The collectors are positively enjoined to collect the cowle 
aumulmana fees with the three first kists of the year, and to remit the 
amount thereof by bills to the secretary of the board of revenue. 

60 That the collector make it an invariable rule to report the 
death or apparent approaching dissolution of_ any zemindar, as also the 
death of any pensioner, or officer paid by him ; and that the pay of any 
SceLed pe7siLe.r be not continued to his family, without the express 

sanction of the board of revenue. 

61. That when the property of land is disputed between persons 
under the authority of different collectors, the land shall _ remain in the 
possession of the person holding it, until a regular decision upon the 

case shall pass. [7l2v] u n 

62. That when persons under the authority of any collectors shall 
take refuge within lands under another jurisdiction, they shall, upon 
application from tlie person from whose authority they have fled, to the 
collector of the district where they have fled, be delivered up. 

6n That no application shall be made by any collector for persons 
flying from his authority to that of another, excepting for officers of 
o-OTernment, or upon specific complaints preferred against the parties 
flying, for balances due on accounts unadjusted; and previous to such 
an application, the collector shall endeavour to satisfy himself as far as 
possible, that the complaints are well founded, and that the persons r 

Lmplained against, have not been forced into elopement by seventies or 
extortions. On their return, the collector himself is required to enquire ^ 
into and decide the complaints preferred to him, on which his application 
is grounded ; it being understood, that no collector shall compel any ryot . : 

or other persons, not his public servants, to reside within the bounds , 

of his collectorship, but shall permit them to settle where hey 
please. 

64. That the present Regulations, 

30th, 31st, 36th, 37th, 38th, 39th, 40th, 4S‘h, 46th, 48th, 50th, 51st, 52d, 


- ■ , 

iiiilis 


39th, 40th, 4Stft, 40tn, 
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of the 64th, the 69th, and 7olh,_be 
res and published for the information 
of’ the collectors; being all orders, 

’.^tions, to which their 

■ 3 of thein be constantly kept in 

.. coilectorslijp, and be there open to the 

desirous of consulting them. 

" ■ -s be directed to cause the deeds of settle- 

' rthe zemindars and renters in their presence at 

whe‘r7 there is no good reason for the zemindar not appearing 

dating to any matter of 
ed, heard, and recorded 
and the dismission, with 
it to the nartv to seek 


of the nersons under the authority 

iniunctwe or prohibitive, contained in these Regmat 

observance is required ; and *-hf ; 

the public cut cherry of each 
access of all persons ( 

65. That the collector, 

ment to be executed by t— 
all times, % 

in person. , 

66. That every petition or applicat: 
revenue either verbal or written, shall be 
by the collector, whether dismissed or 
the reasons assigned for it, be recorded, h 
further redress at the presidency, if he thi 

67. Numerous petitions being daily 

different quarters, which tend to embi 

ereater importance, as without having 
before them, they are under the necessi 
ences* to remove this inconvenience, 
signed and dated, shall be first prese 
districts the subject of complaint or re 
shall either afford redress or satisfaction 
the other hand, if the claim or fact is dee 
shall subscribe or affix to the petition, 
return it to the petitioner (reserving an a 
who, if he should think proper, may after 
revenue who will then be enabled, from t 


rnllector will incur their severe oispieasuic, — -- , 

and if on the contrary it shall appear that the complainant has been 
guilty of misrepresentation, at that his petition had not been previous y 

oreswted to the collector, he will either receive an adequate punish- 

ment for such an offence from the board, or be returned to the collector 
for that purpose, to be made an example of, on the spot, as circums- 
tances may determine. 

6q. That on the resignation of a collector, he shall deliver over to 
his successor every public account and document, with all original 
letters received, and copies of letters sent, relative to his charge • n o 
lists of such accounts, letters, &c. are to be .signed by the collector on 
makino' over his employ, one, to be delivered to his successors, the 
other, lo be transmitted to the board of revenue. 

70. The collectors are required to address the_ board of revenue, 

if they have reason to apprehend any particular inconveniency likely 

to arise from a literal adherence to any of the above Regulations, and 
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ihpv are to state the grounds of such apprehensions to the board of 
reSnue who art to submit the same, with their opinion, to the decision 

S the Governor in Conncil. The above present general Regu ations 

are to be held in force from the 1st of August 1791 ; and the collectors 
are to consider them, as standing 

orders or instructions they may have received that are not revoke 
or superseded by the above rules, are also to be in for^^nd obs^v ^ 
accordin<^ly. The Governor in Council require the strictest attention 
on the part of the collectors of the revenue to all and each of the 
orecedine Regulations. And the Board of Revenue are hereby sti.c y 
S .0 attend to their execution, 

instance in which their observance shall be neglected, or in a y 
manner omitted. 

Wm. HARRINGTON, 

Secretary. 

ilations selected from those 
r to the circumstances of 


(Signed) 


APPENDIX, No. 16. 

^"ROM REPORT OF MR. PL.ACE, 

, Tfa.nnres in the Jaghire ; dated 6th June 1799. 


P ARA. 69. — I draw my first arguments 
right of the indigenous natives and h 
property of the so 
Collector’s Report on lands into shares. 

Land Tenures in The ^ distinct class of { 

Jaghire. dowm every varia 

keep all accounts of the c 
said, these divisions are su;^ _ 
settlement of each village, and were 
according to the number of original settlers 
that they brought 

latter, doomed to the meanest offices, can acquire 

Had they been regulated by any c ' 

would have been divided into the same 
whilst one is divided into ten, 1 

land annexed to it, may L.. 

equal. Every original share may 
it may have been subsequently 
they all hold of the proprietor ' 
a pre-eminence over them, and to w 
considered to owe ' ' 

tenaciously asserted, and . , • 

making the late settlement of the jaghire, 

Ylllages, - 


that takes plaee, and to 

duce. As I have already 

pposed to have taken place at the original 
‘ ’ to a greater or smaller number, 

---I'-— j or of labouring servants 
with them : for I presume I need not explain tot the 
.7.--,,- no property in land, 

other rule, villages of the same extent, 
! number of shares ; whereas, 
another having the same quantity of 
be divided into one hundred shares, but all 
■be reckoned a freehold, which although 
subdivided into several smaller ones, 
of the original remainder, who retains 
whom, I imagine, they were originaliy 
service: for his right of pre-eminence is still so 
SO unequivocally acknowledged, that when 
' ' * a iew meerassadars ,pnly of 

where I knew them to be' very^ apmercws, appeared to rcit| 
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. I was toM that these were the proprietors °f origtoaUhares : 
ill Others were sub-meerassadais, . JT; f thought it proper 

1 their principals entered into : ^"f/'^^°7\4itino-:yet 1 fo^ 
all should give their consent P^'®°"2deied ^hemselv?s ^dependent 

•»0 “'"■rooerassadar, .nva^ahlg co^.de.rf the™ , 

. the proprietor of Poolatoor, for instance, was 

use the expression. The ^ j^g records, and 

.nally divided into four from those 

inally held by four , , occasion, in the course of time, 

;es which, in all paits of tne w , ... rneerassadars ; yet the 

eater is nreseJved^ and not multiplied into 

r Att;\ro, Sharos hU Wjs 

ild ’pX«rty'^e Ss'in tfe vSllage?he jSl Ifan ^ S'edah^ 

tto r j, Ts 

oyed only by ‘"'"V-'htoo gopr^tors. But although 

rk tL distinction between a or a^ma I P -jj 

, par tpmTiorarv cultivating tenant. Ihis, periiap, wm 

f “1 IErwi^'LrhSr,r‘:ih“T£rr-’s^^ 

r'h'oLrpSi, rdu?tLti=is 

,,dt:s”an?aV"4uIliro^ tools property on the same 

TIBS. ' . ■ ■« 

70 In the course of the various revolutions that have l^^ppe^d 
„oe ihe original «' to;7‘‘'tS Whole 
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ent to ancient habits and institutions, invariably prevail, 
'emembrance of them was preserved, I adopted them as _ far as 
rticable- but in cases where none was to be obtained, _ that is, 
the lands had grown entirely into disuse, and nothing more 
Dwn of the villages to which, they belonged than the name, the 
of them, was regulated by the abilities of those who were to be 
nn them. As it [ 7141 was deemed essential by the mhabitants, 

[ the shares should be equal, I conformed to preceding usap; 
.. agreed among themselves, to take one or more, or onl> a 


beincx that to ivhich I said a distinct class ot people is 
U, vvhSse duty is to register the meerassadars o*- P^fo^ 
i<xe ; to note down all changes among them ; to attest all deeds 
transfer or assignment ; and to keep an account of the cultiva- 
d produce ; argues against the inheritance of the lands, and t a 
tituted, because, as they may pass from one to another, and be 
d promiscuously by the inhabitants of that or a^^other viHage^ 
will of government, it is the more expedient to have such a 
The office itself, is known to be hereditary, so long as ^ffiy 
faithfully performed ; and to be mutually for the interest and 
ience of the government and the subject. Every office besides 
a compensation ; and it could neither be hereditary nor compen- 
if the land.s ivere precariously held. The caprice of the inhabitan s 
y'lve them a preference for the lands of another village ] and any 
=ary ^satisfaction might prompt them to remove, if their interest 
dwviththe harvest. The lands being forsaken, (for it might not 
be Dossible, to persuade other inhabitants to cultivate them), 
ice of curnum could be no dependance, and he would also forsake 
id subsistence elsewhere. I have made use of the word meerassee^ 
ress this hereditary property, because it i.s in more familiar use ; 
miatchy is the proper term, as 1 have before shovvn, among the 
3 , to denote the interest which they possess in it ; and by its 
cation, conveys a self-evident proof of this right. 

2 . I draw my argument, secondly, in favour of the hereditary 
)f the husbandmen, from the tanks and other imniense works that 
fnr nnrnoi^e of cultivation. If the division ot 



another class, who have a 
of proprietors, 
cultivates the 

agreement, but 

have been in use 

encouragement 

village, or as an 
produce, which is, 
meerassadar receives 
all their lands, a 
account, in that case, 1 
without a palpable injustice 

74. There are, however, many 

exact analogy to the ° , 

shown, derived their title to their 

occupancy of them, 

Blackstone, vol. 2. p'jopfrtyln la 

they could not, before this, be com^ r ^ 
the^lord’s will, if they /continued to ^per o™ 
pay him the rent, into which all servic 

?h?rigM"of 

p&rs having done sj ^rr^nsISS, 

IsSn^'oundZSL fiat they cannot sell, mortgage, or 

for a valuable consideration, their right 

defauUoT th?m, the knds revert to ^f^^y ^tood with rej 

‘iclrp?ope“.“f fofonZrt- oTth^ SS^atrof popniatio 
sucnprope y , , to call m others, an< 

pvacarries, I believe, are aiiowcu ^ harsrain 

Sccessors. Still the right is never a subject of barg 
They receive a share of 45, instead of 50 per 
they' have no more ‘han^a contingent lu ec, y 
least into a life estate. But they do not, in any . 
thf* fpfac and orivilesres of the meerassadais, t- 


A pyacarry, ^ore years, by 

land of j ^V^g'^leases do not seem formerly to 

mostly for ^nly-^ as .„t^,est in it, as an 

, and having- only labours from his own 

to induce him to f the 

incitement to • ^ater share than a 

Se’’ meZatSm ‘ar/SpS.e of cnitlvating 
will not be admitted; nor can he, on ay 
, have a preference, from any competent authority, 
to the others. 

instances, where pyacarries bear 

■land. The latter, it has been 

'ates from long residence pd 
d to prescribe against 
held them, even before 

I L which gave them a 
^h originally mere tenant : 
relinquish their lands at 
the services, that is^ to 
were for the most part 
, even to this day, so 
from one man to 
ill other estates j 

which it is 
here mentioned, enjoy 
themselves and their 
cannot be, 
wdio' must,'' 
transfer., „ 

I for it' consists in the use only, 

* ■ '"''"beirs ■ ■■ succeed" 'but,..- ' in' 

This, however, 
:gar'd::/to . 
m, ,, '''these, ^ 
d to appoint 
, and,,,,,,., ''sale'*.' 
cent. ; because, although 
it is improved at 
- - shape, participate in 
to whom, on the contrary, 
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75. There is yet another description of pyacarry, or rather perhaps 
of servants, who also may be compared with a copyholder. 
They are found in fertile and well-watered villages, [ 715 ] the 
meerassee whereof belongs to Bramins, who being forbid to cultivate 
the lands themselves, must employ servants for the purpose. The 
labouring servants are for the most part pariars, who can by_ no means 
acquire property iii land ; and I have not yet met with an instance of 
their having done so. They receive wages, partly in money and partly 
in those fees, which I explained in my report of the 6th October 1795, 
called callovassiim, and if not the slaves of the meerassadars, renew 
their service every year. But the other class of servants are men of 
the cast, and, either by custom or rule, have an hereditary right 
of service under the meerassadars, and are entitled to one-third of the 
share which the latter receive of the crops- The meerassadars, in this 
case, receive the callavassum. Madranticum affords a very curious 
example of the preservation and essertion of this right. Previous 
to the repair of the tank, it is not known how long the lands were 
cultivated; but so soon as this work was completed, the descendants 
of many families, who had formerly been the hereditary servants 
of the Bramins, claimed and were admitted to their inheritance; 
although in the intermediate time, they bad taken up other 
occupations, and might be supposed to have forgot it. The office 
constitutes the inheritance, like many offices of the feudal system. It 
might of course be relinquished by the occupant, who by that means, 
broke the succession ; and in failure of heirs, it rested with the meeras- 
sadar to appoint others or not ; but this, also, cannot be sold, mortgaged, 
or transferred. 



76. It may be better perhaps to mention now, than hereafter, 
one very striking resemblance that this country affords to the feudal 
system, regarding servants ; and as I could not possibly find other 
words that would so well describe their situatioij,, 1 shall beg leave to 
quote those of Judge Blackstone. In my report of the 6th October 
1795, I slightly mentioned them, and intimated my intention of making 
further enquiry into their circumstances ; but it would now be difficult 
to institute any investigation into their origin ; and is one of those 
things that we must be contented to know existed with the Hindoo 
constitution, without assigning a reason, or discovering a cause. 

77. “ Under the Saxon government there were, as Sir William 
“ Temple speak.s, a sort of people, in a condition of downright servitude, 

“ used and employed in the most servile works, and belonging, both 
“ they and their children and effects, to the lords of the soil, like the 
“rest of the cattle or stock upon it.” 

78. “ The.se villains belonging principally to the lords of the 
“ manors, were either villains regardant, that is, annexed to the manor 
“or land ; or else they were in gross or at large, and transferrable by 
“ deed from one owner to another. They could not leave their- 4 ord, , 

“ without his pennision ; but if they ran away, or were purloined from 
“ him, might be claimed and recoverd fay action, like beasts or other . 
“chatties. They held, indeed, small portions of land, by way . 

“ sustaining themselves and their families ; but it was 'a£ the 
“of the lord, who might dispossess them , 

’ . 

^ .2:9:::, -^^^ V- .• 
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70 Slaves of this description, are very numerous all '’^er the 

countrV and are, I think, preferably situated to servants mo e at 
libertyfwho also, from the constitution of t^eir religion ^are veiy^^^^^ 
better than slaves. I have seen that the masters of the former,_ take an 
in'e'Lrt protecting, and in marrying them; ‘ £ arf th^ 
fact an increase of their own property, — nay, so contente , ^ 

with the treatment they meet with, that but very f®''' 
come within my knowledge of their desertion, when they 
claimed in the manner stated in the quotation •, and but one, where it 

has been so tyrannical, that they were not f ^P^^sed 

return One man, a nattawar in Poonamalee, lately dead, possessea 
four hundred families of slaves. Reduced by the improvidence _of his 
father to great distress, he could employ only about one ^ 

so strong did the attachment of all the rest remain to him, that althougi 

they had for the most part, engaged in the o‘f 

men and of myself among the rest, had he possessed the means ot 
subsisting thei they would voluntarily, or with very little pe'‘suasion, 
W returned to him The servants of veil alers were antiently 

all slaves and I believe it is only with such that they are now found. 
Perhaps i’t was thought to be politically necessary that they should be 
made slaves, on the first peopling of the Carnatic. 

8o. But to resume my subject. The striking 
meerassadar and a pyacarry of any description, fixes, I think satis- 

factorily, a right to the substance of the soil in the jJ® 

had no more than a right to cultivate it, or only a preference in the 
cultivation it would be equally to him, as to the pyacarry, a thing of no 
S value -Whereas the meerassadar sells, mortgages, g^es away, 
or leaves his lands to his posterity, 

he cannot do that which constitutes value,-he cannot sell oi moilgagt 
them ; nor would he, but for the low state of population, be allowed to 
give them away, or appoint his successors m default of heirs. 

81. This idea of property, I conceive, can never_ have rested on a 

surreptitious title. It must either have been acquired by a positive 

grant; or conceded upon the principle of that compact whicly tonds 
society together, by which every individual establishes in himse f, a 
right to ufe his property, liable to those demands which the state has, 

or may have upon it. If it had been a pretended tit e furtively set up, 
doubts and suspicions would somewhere have betnayed it ; and we neve 
should have seen the natives so tenaciously assert and challenge enquiry 
into their rights regarding it ; nay, if they harboured a suspicion that 
it was a thing of which they might be deprived, without mfring g 
justice, it is impossible that they would buy or sell it, or that they 
could consider it the most substantial security for borrowing and lending. 

82. Meerassee is the ultimate and the largest interest that they 
can covet or can have in lands ; and the foice of its operation upon 
them has, on numerous occasions, been as strongly exemplihed as m 
the enfranchised villages of Poland ; and_ if it bears a construcUon 
different from that which I have ahvays given it, and wmich it las, in 
the common acceptation [ 716 ] of the natives_ themselves, I can on y 
hope to be excused for having mistaken the rights of government, by 
the beneficial effects of the illusion. 
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The war of 1780, and the famine which it occasioned, I need 
not say swept off a great part of the population of the Jaghire whereby 
the lands of most villages were partially or wholly left without 
.^fnr<5 Parents, children, and relations were, in some places, 
Seated. ■ In this state, I found many parts of the Jaghire ; but when 

extirpate ,nil.,rrp rents was to take place, it was indispensible to 

— 7'meSadtsS it- 

tSeTcould not be rented ; but the idea of pe^anent property was 
that they coma^ gjj 

rufto"co.trt\Te mosTstu^ soil, Jid the thmkest jungle into fertile 
villa2-es Give us the meerassee, and we will both rent the lands and 
ImX all our labour to make them productive, was the common 
observation ; but without it, as we can have our choice of land, we will 
cultivate only that which will yield us the quickest and the largest 

^ 84. But besides the contingency of extinction by death, other causes 

may clll forth the exercise of this sovereign privilege. Voluntary relin- 
SirnS is one ; and many acts may be done contrary to the tenure 
bv wWch property is held, amounting to a forfeiture of it, as when the 
knd is wirfully n^lected ; for as the public revenue is drawnirorn it 

niiKlio embarrassment in that cause ensues, and it is incom^tible that 
?tate sho^^^^^^^ to injury, by individual caprice. One of he 

fir^t duties of the sovereign, is to neglect no means of rendering the 
land under his obedience, as well cultivated as possible, and not to allow 
either comrnunities or private persons to acquire tracts of land, in order 
utnei ‘ , /_uoon all these occasions then, the privilege 

appearing To me ‘so inherent, and the exercise of it so indispensible, I 
K no sfruple in giving cowle for the unoccupied meerassee. To those 
who wouT cTnsenfto alcept it, I gave it “ to them, and them heirs for 
" ever so long as they continued in obedience to the Circar, and paid 
“ air ust dues : ” in which words, are compmed all the duties they owe, 

and the conditions they are to perform. The effect hereby produced, 

I shall have occasion to explain hereafter. 

R« T astlv the right of the meerassadar to the property of the soil, 
is establi^ed by the Gentoo laws themselves. The translator makes a 
very obvTous Jd just remark in his preface or common aries, that <' the 
“code begins with regulations for that which, is one of the first cements > 
"of civd society, the mutation of property ; ” by_ which I suppose he 
means security in the possession, and free agency in the use of it. The 
Tneak of orooerty and effects, and of estates real and personal i 
auTthe^firLlpT^^^^^^^^ that money shall be lent on pledge, 

ana tne nisi c p the two first of which are to answer the 

oUhe d^h, lidlhe to prove it. validity. Now these 

SrSoL are perfectly conformable with our “/^2d°his 

laws; for although every thing that belongs to a ^ 

definesit tobrtha't “sJbStiafkInrof property which exists M'Pd"- 
£d te“^rope7lS- 1 eanXfwU^^^^ 

kbo«r‘^o?Tnd„V, f „tVn;T°b„t hirianTrTriaS 

&t-er taf^irnSoThe Ad security will b,mos. 

: i ' ' '1^ . 
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aptly applied to those two kinds of property, in the same order ; for 
although property real and personal may be considered eitiier as a 
pledge or a security, yet the word pledge conveys an idea of solidity 
most adapted to land or real property. It may be said also, that security 
does not always mean an actual deposit. A man may borrow upon the 
security of another ; but it is the property of this man, the wealth which 
he is known to possess, that, becomes the security, and not his plighted 
faith; for it is to answer the debt. 

86. The Gentoo law^s regulate the division, which a man among 
his sons, or which his heirs shall make among themselves, of his ‘‘ glebe 
“land, orchard, houses, rents, &c. of his estate real and personal/’ 
They permit him to mortgage his land as a pledge for debt and even to 
sell it. 

87. page 83. “ A father shall not so give away or sell the effects 

“and glebe belonging to himself, or to his father and ancestors, as 
“ that his immediate dependant should be distressed for want of victuals 
“and clothing; if reserving so much as is necessary for the immediate 
“ food and clothing of his dependants, he should sell or give away the 
“ rest of the property, he has authority so to sell and give away.’/ He 
could not sell or give away that to which he had not a permanent right; 
and as his sons may succeed to his estate, property in land, as well as 
other things, I conceive, is clearly made inheritable. I might quote 
many more passages, in support of the position ; but unless any imputa- 
tion, which I have never heard of, lies against the authority of the code, 
this will be received as sufficient. 

88. The only objection that present itself against the inheritance 
of land is, in the use of terms glebe and glebe land : but 1 think it is 
very easily explained away. If they are to be understood in the same 
acceptation as they have been among ourselves, and whom they signify 
those small allotments of land which belong to the clergy, village 
mauniums^ which bear the nearest assimilation to them, must be meant. 
But when lands are in a state of villainage, that is, divided among the 
resident tenants, these terms mean each man’s particular portion of the 
lands of the village ; aiid in no other sense than this, can the Gentoo 
law be made to apply; for the mauniums of the rneerassadars are often 
so small as not to be divisible among them, still less to admit of the 
operation of the law, in other respects. 

89. “ If a parcel of land hath not been divided among brothers, 

Gentoo Laws, ** receive equal shares.” The village 

of Madranticum, and ten others dependant upon 
it, contain fifty-two rneerassadars ; and their mauniums consist only of 
26| cawnies. Supposing [ 717 J the meerassee to be equally divided 
among all, and any one man to have five sons, on his death they would 
divide a little more than ten goontahs each, or 640 square yards ; the 
next subdivision would leave two goontahs, or 128 square yards, upon 
the same scale : and in the course of a short time, the property would 
be indivisible. In many villages, much larger than this, the meerassee 
mauniums are not a tenth part, belonging to perhaps a greater number 
of rneerassadars: so that this kind of property is too diminutive to be 
an object of legal regulation ; and in some, there are none at all: and 
we cannot suppose a law to be made for a nonentity. Besides, the 
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Gentoo laws prescribe what is to be observed, in cases of the mortgage 
of much land as will serve for the maintenance of one man for a 
year.” Now 1 don’t know an instance where any man’s proportion of 
village mauniums, will do this ; and it seems intended for wise purposes, 
that they should not ; otherwise he would cultivate his mauniums, and 
leave the otlier lands waste. Rules are also laid dovyn for sons building 
themselves houses and making gardens on their father’s land,” to 
which uses, mauniums cannot be applied ; for they belong to the 
meerassadars at large, and are never parcelled out among them 
individually. 

90. But not to weary with anticipating more objections ; by 
meerasee mauniums, I must be understood to mean only those which 
belong to the proprietors of the whole lands of the village, and not what 
are set aside for the various village servants, to whom they are often an 
adequate subsistence, but wdiich do not come under the law in other 
respects. These village servants, are respectively meerassadars of their 
office, to wffiich the mauniums are attached, and cannot be sold or 
separated from it. But the first mentioned description of mauniums, 
I have not found to have any other design, than as tokens or attestations 
of the right of property in the lands. This may be said to stand in the 
room of title deeds; for when a man has no other proof, he rests his 
right upon having received his proportion of the produce of the 
mauniums, or if there are no mauniums, upon having participated in the 
caw7ty semah ] which has been explained in my report of the 6th Oct. 
1795, and is set apart with the same intent; and such is so evidently the 
construction among the natives themselves, that although a ma.ri by 
other pursuits, may be induced for a time to relinquish the cultivation of 
his lands, he will appoint a gomastah or attorney solely to receive his 
proportion of one or the other, or both, where they exist together, if he 
means at a future day to resume it. A very extraordinary instance of 
this occurred, in making the late lease. A man had removed from his 
native village to some distant part of the country; so long ago, that it 
became almost a waste, and indeed acquired the appellation of a 
desolate village. This gomastah appeared, and clearly proved having 
received the produce of the mauniums and the cawny semah, when any 
cultivation had been carried on by virtue of due powers ; but could give 
no information of his constituent, whom therefore, after having 
allowed him a sufficient time to assert his right by public notification, 

I considered to have renounced it altogether. v ,, 

91. Under all these circumstances, I think it must be admitted that 
the meerassadar has an undoubted hereditary property in the soil ; that 
he derives his right originally from the sovereign, to whom he acknow- 
ledges obedience, and the render of a stated proportion of the produce, 
as the tenure by which he holds it; that under this impression, he uses it, 
as may be most for his advantage ; and that by law, he considers that 
right sacred and unalienable, so long as he performs the condition 
annexed to it. 

94. Were I called upon to define the term meerassee, and its ^ 
properties, I think it bears exact analogy to a fee. I would call 
meerassee^ a freehold estate of inheritance ; and a meerassadar, a 
tenant in fee simple, holding of a- superior lord,^; dp con ditto enuring, _ 
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him service. This lord is the circai 
right of the soil ; and the service 
of the produce of his labour, 
ditary officers, to the polijar, curnum 
of the land. 

q 6. But even admitting the right of property 
been’ a positive grant from the sovereign to the 
well confirmed to him, as that of the 
Britain ; and in the room of the title deC' 
much more lasting evidence, the land its 
been already spoken of, testifies in anot 
that every native takes one of his names 
n reference in the cultivation is < 


his estate, the usufructuary 
he owes, a render of a stated portion 
This definition applies equally to here- 
and others, as to the proprietor 


to the soil, to have 
meerassadar, it is as 
r to his estate in Great 
ght is supported by a 
elf ; which, besides what has 
ler way, to his favour ; namely, 

^ from his family village. If a 

all that belongs to him, it must so often 
:rveT.n dani l hU ramoval'that he could h.va felt 

;rattachmeol to his native soil, and there could have been no neeess.ty 

or the distinction between a meerassadar and pyacariy : the latter of 

,vhom, comes I think nearer to the situation of the tenant of an estate , 
■or he to whom the preference of cultivation was given, became in that 
case the meerassadar. Hereditary residence, however, and a precanous 
subsistence, do not well coincide : a man continues to live where his 
father lived before him, only because he succeeds to certain rights an 
privileges, which constitute his estate, and of which he cannot ^e 
Lprived, but under those circumstances which, by he laws^of his 
country, amount to a forfeiture; and he has so well grounded 
confidence in the justice of those laws, that the forfeiture is made to be 
his own act, if it takes place. 

07 Lands cannot be alienated without a written instrument; 

because both the sovereign and the subject have a mutual property m 

them. Each, however, may alienate his own, and the other is not 
The sovereign may part with his interest in them, but the 
usufructuary right remains with the subject ; and all that the latter can 
sell mortgage, or give away, is the enjoyrnent of the profit, after paying 
what is due to the sovereign ; and it is a right so well 
and so thoroughlv established in the meerassadar, that I must again 
reoeat without it, the country never could have attained such a pitch 
of^ wealth and fertility, as formerly distinguished it. Alienations of 
land however, by [718] written instruments, are not peculiar the 
Mahomedan governments ; for I have met with patents granted by 
Hindoo princes. But there is one kind of alienated land, which 
has its origin entirely in the former, I mean su/inud maumams, 
or rather as they should be called, sunnud enaums ; for mauniam 
is a Shanscrit word, and sunnud, a Persian. They are small 
Dortions of land held by sunnud, or order, renewable from year _tc 
vear- and if they are not so renewed, the title ceases. 1 conceivt 
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those of all kinds; that is, to meerassadars, whether of the lands or 
offices ; to pagodas, and whatever was set apart at the original measure- 
ment of the lands of the village, as the term denotes. 

q8. If the meerassadar has no other interest than is vested in him, 
according to the acceptation of government, it is in fact none, when 
examined into. Preference is no more than a priority in choice ; and 
choice implies a power of rejection ; so that a preference of cultivation 
must suppose a competition, open to all offers, and may be given 
indifferently to any man. Meerassee, therefore, in this sense, is no 
more than immediate occupancy, and meerassadar^ the present tenant. 

go. Change this preference into a right of cultivation, which shall 
exclude competition, so long as the occupier of the ground has the 
means, or is willing to cultivate it,— still it is no right, unless the 
demand upon his labour is defined, so as to leave him a surplus or 
profit which shall constitute a certain dependance or estate. This brings 
the question exactly to what I have laid down ; that meerassee is a right 
to use the thing, and to enjoy it, so long as the condition annexed to 
that enjoyment is performed; in other words, so long as the rent is 
paid in money or in kind. 

189. It is a fundamental maxim in the practice of the natives, that 

a pyacarry is entitled, generally speaking, to one-half of the produce 
of his cultivation, after setting aside the fees of different kinds, issuable 
out of it. There are different kinds of pyacarries, as I have before 
shown • but their share is universally higher than that of the meeras- 
sadar in the same village. The word pyacarry, or rather payacarry, is 
a compound Persian word from pay the foot, and karidum, 

to labour; or, as others say, kisht, kar, kurdun io cultivate ; 

sio-nifying, a man who journies to his work or cultivation. The Hindoo 
and Malabar word for this description of cultivator, succowashee, 
which signifies technically, that not being bound to any particular 
spot, he may take what belongs to him, and go wdiere he pleases. — In 
fact,' a sojourner, a resident pyacarry, that is, such as I have assimilated 
to a copyholder in England, usually cultivates and makes his dwelling 
near them ; but having a life estate in them, he receives no more than 
45 per cent, of the produce, as may be seen by the old accounts which 
1 furnished of Outramalore. The pyacarry who cultivates from year to 
year, having only a contingent interest, which may expire with the 
harvUt, it is necessary to hold out some additional incitement to him. 
He is' usually brought from an adjoining village, where he has 
meerassee, and of course will not bring any l^art of his labour from that 
village, unless some extra advantage, ryhich he cannot there have, is 
given to compensate him for doing so,' he therefore receives 5 per cent, 
more than the resident pyacarry, or 50 per cent, of his cultivation, after 
setting aside fees. If he receives a higher proportion than this, it is 
under the sanction of specific agreements for the culture of waste cr 
y0]-y poor lands. The meerassadars having the choice of land, always 
cultivate that which is nearest to the village, unless select spots here 
and there are found, whose fertility will repay them for going to a 
distance. , 

190. This, therefore, which is an usage estahlisbed t>y„fhe«sfely:^ 
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becomes a fixed principle and criterion by which 

o-enuine right; and it is further established, by tne fraudulent practices 

which I have before had occasion to observe were used m ns ies[)ec . 

A man would enter one part of his cultivation m 

meerassadar, and the other in a borrowed name, as V® 

in the first capacity, besides his share of the crops, he participate, i 

the fees that meerassadars collect upon the cultivation at large , and^ m 
the latter, he receives a higher warum than as meerassadar he was 
entitled to. It was no unusual thing to keep the name of a meerassadar 
upon the accounts, who had been dead perhaps fifty ^ years, becduse^ it 
ITe an opportunity to his successor to claim a higher share, unde 
pretence of being only in trust of his meerassee, which he cultivated as 
pyacarry, whilst at the same time, this successor was lis? son and hmt, 
Sd being known as such among the inhabitants of the village, dost 
f 1,?= pvcnfift aiven for this was, that it wks mamool to 
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generally speaking, the meerassadar’s proportion was thirty-five per 
cent, at that time, a very little more, may well have been a sufficient 
compensation to the former. And although I am of opinion that even 
less than the average of the present times, would both repay his 
labour and afford him a profit, yet it is the best criterion to follow, as 
having been determined by circumstances into which no enquiry can 
now be made; and because it is marked by general acquiescence and 
contentment. The rule also does not seem to be confined to the 
Carnatic, for independent of Bengal, it appears, by Tippoo's revenue 
regulations, to extend to the Mysore country, where the produce 
of land of a certain description — hissa, is equally divided between 
government and the ryot ; — and it is notorious that Tippoo pays the 
strictest attention to the situation of the husbandman. 

194. By what I have said, it must be very manifest that reference 
to so distant a period as thirty or forty years, for establishing the just 
shares of the inhabitants, must either be inrpossible or inconclusive. — If 
practicable, as some villages may be supposed to have enjoyed a greater, 
and others a less degree of the favour of the Circar and its servants, 
they would consequently have made proportionate encroachments ; 
some also might be labouring under their displeasure, and altogether 
deprived of the advantages, which by connivance they had once gained ; 
so that so fluctuating a system, in all likelihood, would have been far 
from giving universal satisfaction. If a further retrospect was had, 
namely, into the days of Saadat Uilah Cawn, the same shares which 
they then enjoyed, would in these times, afford them no more than 
subsistence. — Both therefore, only offer a choice of difficulties ; whilst 
in taking their own practice, as it has grown up and been established 
by the concurrence of various circumstances, as the basis of their 
just rights, I have done that which seems tlie least objectionable, and 
is the most agreeable to themselves. 

195. A meerassadar, therefore, must be understood, in general to 
have a right to no more than 45 per cent, of the produce divisible 
between him and the Circar ; except in certain situations, as follows ; 

196. First, — In lands which are situated under small tanks, 
holding from one to two months water, where the crops being depen- 
dent the first part of the season on timely rains, and the latter, on a 
sufficiency of water being retained in the tanks till they are matured, 
disappointment sometimes occurs; — The meerassadar receives ,50 
percent. 

197. Second, — In high ground, under large tanks, where small 
picotahs are used to draw water to the crops, after the rains are over, he 
receives 55 per cent. 

19S. Third, — In situations where long picotahs are used throughout, 
he receives 60 per cent. 

199. If he any where gets a higher share than this, it is by virtue 
of cowle granted to him for particular reasons ; as, to bring waste land 
into use. 

200. Although it is natural to suppose that encroachments had 
been pretty general, yet considering the decrease of population, and 
the privation which the country has suffered of other advantages, 

V0L.in.— 
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particularly ta the 

crops, I made no reduction below 45 P £^, 5 ,. 

Sr S%nhS:nts ‘thoSuht it-sufllcie;..-It s accordingly, 

?Sut‘ Vri'Vost SaSSSs 

Cud toSn villages throughouS the Jagldre, and those mostly in the 

Ponnary district ^ , .1 i 

h„tis;riJtrsp-iSttir:s:;Sfss-sr^ 

Sor‘t!>°“hiv“Sarri°e? my‘‘StlSheStoae’d?ptirthat they will admit ; 
a"„1 that the matter shonld still aPPe- ‘-f «P“ rrfth^Se'rid 
St”gt;fir;ri:dpaci:aSy‘’rt the teiL of the last 

202 What I have already noticed, must be always remembered ; 
that besides the portion of the produce winch the inhabitants (divide 

with government, their fees of every description are inviolably pi eseivcd 

to thm- for without these, I am persuaded that nine-tcmths of the 
nroduce would not suppress complaint, for the _ reasons vyhich I have 
already given, that they are the tests of propriety ; and 
nlieate^d thev may be, still they are perfectly understood by each 
the receipt bf them, his idea of right and justice 

They form a part of that system with which he is j 

and hoLver they may [7203 seem bewildered 

confusion vet, referring to rules and principles witn wl ich he is 
Scauainted he is inspired with confidence, and litigation is obviated.- 
!n a country where the law, in most cases, is detemined by the evidence 
of custom either as it is practised or preserved in the meinoiy of the 
natives the violation of the most trivial usage should be avoided ; and 
Efwever desirable simplicity may be, certainty is of much more 
imoortance.— To alter a system to which they have been enuied, in all 
likelihood through a series of several generations, is attended with 
daSer- for, to live it effect and durability, their habits, prejudices 
and sentiments must be changed ; and by far the greater jKODabi itv is 
that in attempting this, diffidence, chicane, and misery, will supply the 
place, of confidence, honesty and _ contentment.-~Innovation 
impolitic, for men cannot iii an instant by any, even the stioages 
incentives, be reconciled to it ; and until they are, both then pubn - 
affections and their industry will be obstructed. 

212 It is not easy to imagine a society without one or more 
members, who shall take the lead in the conduct of its affairs, still less 

is it to be expected, where, as in this country, society, muted by tne 

bonds of religion, is, by that sacred obligation, mdepeudent ol the 
operation of nature. Each sect under the controul of its superior 
each, it may have been observed, has its patriarch both in spiritual and 

temporal concerns, chosen by themselves, and the latter, often 
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oisirici: aiiu lu v v. * , 

but^ that asce-iidency m-'hicli .w.as once gained by .the reverence.' •.of 
eharaGter for the p.eace and good, government of the society, I believe 
has been often coveted and exercised, for a very different purpose. 

213. When the inhabitants saw that the whole scope of the 
nabob’s management tended to prey upon the vitals' of the country 
when justiee was withheld ; every degree of extortion practised ^'by 
himself and his managers, and complaint never heard, but with .a view, 
to profit this.,^ ascendency, -was .■ o.ften ., .desirable .to.' secure. the 
veniences of life to the possessor of ' it, at the expense of his neighbours, 
and. competition became ■ a fruitful source' of revenue ; as, instead of 
arising out' of the voluntary choice of the inhabitants, it %vas converted 
into a sort of dignity,,., conferred by the. Circars... servants ;-'--the soothing 
influence of a ,, bribe,, both, procured; „. and , p.reseived it. Thus, it was 
cha,nged into an instrument of oppression on the infeiioi classes, for the 
advantage of a few individuals, tvery motive to industry was 
annihilated, except among the latter; and the reluctant labour of the 
rest, divested of their rights, and kept in a graded state of humility, 
fed the nabob’s avarice, paid his whole train of corrupt relations and 
dependents, and lastly, furnished his scanty levenue^ eveiy year 
diminishing. 

214. These superiors, graduating from the head man of a village to 
that of a district, conformably with the nabob’s general system of extor- 
tion, became objects of jealousy in proportion to the extent of their 
influence, and were required to disgorge to him the effects of that 
oppression, which they had been allowed to exercise over others. 
However sorely, therefore, their authority might be at first felt, when 
relinquishing the character of elders, they assumed that of petty tyrants ; 
it soon obtained acquiescence, for the connivance of all, it was seen, 
was necessary to their common advantage. ^ Upon this principle, the 
inhabitants at large were easily brought to act in concert with the head 
men, and persuaded implicitly to entrust^ the care of ^their general 

interests into tlieir hands, -and to follo^v their direction, s , in, all ,,, things. 

tending to the common cause. Hence the interest of, the head mao 
of a village or district, is considered inseparable from that of the village 
or district at large ; and the invasion of one, is a signal to unite the 
whole. Thus then, the chain of connection was^ carried on,— —the 
husbandman depended upon the superior of the village, appointed to 
guard its welfare, as it were, in the general council of ^ the district,— and 
the superiors of the villages, upon those of the district, who carried on 
their machinations immediately with the servants of the Circar ; and 
hence it is, that without any previous communication with each other, 
the whole population of a district are so often, upon the signal of alarm 
bein<^^ o^iven, seen to combine for the promotion of one object, which 
cannot be equally beneficial to the whole, if it is not determental to by 
far the major part, 

2 IS I shall not enlarge upon the conduct of the nabob and of 
his managers in other respects, as already touched upon; too notorious 
as it is for a want of faith, and for oppression in all its relations, iho:;. 




nii 
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evils which it occasioned sprung from the same root, and prevading 
every part of the Carnatic, it was^ under the mature growth ol such 
habits as they necessarily occasioned in his subjects, that the Jaghire 
fell into the compan/s own hands ; but to add to its misfortunes, not 
until it had been more than half depopulated, ravaged wat i hre^ and 
sword, and its tanks and reservoirs so long neglected, as almost to be 
effaced and destroyed. 

342. I have mentioned before, the dependence of the interior, or 
fractional, upon the principal, or integral shares, and the custom that 
prevailed in making the late lease, of the proprietors of the latter onl}^ 
appearing to enter into engagements ; and although I endeavoured 
to obviate this, by requiring either the personal attendance ot all, ^ or 
that the absentees should furnish the others with written authorities, 
which were always produced to me, yet for particular reasons among 
themselves, I afterwards found my precautions were without the 

effect that I intended. It is indeed probable that the novelty of 

the thing, might ' occasion suspicious design, that they thought it 
their interest to defeat. A minute enquiry into the state of property 
always occasions alarm ; and men are, by natural habits of jealousy 
and mistrust, ever averse to disclose their real worth. But if it 

produced this consequence in some instances, where there Avas a 
mutual reliance among themselves, in other respects, it^ was bene- 
ficial-, because, as T signified that the rightful proprietors were 
on all occasions to have the preference, and held out every 
encouragement to them to come forward, ^ it gave an [721J 

opportunity to great numbers to assert their claims to lands, ^ of which 
they had been most unjustly dispossessed ; and in many districts much 
more of my time was taken up by investigating these claims, than in 
renting the villages. I have had occasion to state the iniquitous uses 
which the dubasbes made of their power over the Jaghire, in acquiring 
property for themselves or their dependents — the means that they so 
fruitfully possessed of drowning by artifice, by money, or by influence, 
the complaints of those whom they wished to remove the precarious 
tenure by which property hence became held, and its constant changes 
from one possessor to another. The confusion introduced, and the 
injustice which had been maintained, is hardly to be imagined. A 
dubash of some description was always the origin of these complaints ; 
and it afforded me a singular gratification to be the instrument oi 
restoring numbers of unprotected sufferers to their rights, who without 
such an occasion, must still longer have been kept out of them. Hope, 
how’^ever, never dies in a native: the vicissitudes of the country liave 
been too numerous to encourage despair ; and although all respect of 
property was destroyed, yet as favour or corruption was the momentum 
of the grand machine, it w^'as a chance, almost equal, that every man 
might at one time or other, come Avithin its influence, and displace 
to-morrow, the man by whom hewas displaced to day. This considera- 
tion, together with a natural attachment to his soil, the rivet, as it is 
emphatically called, which bound him to it, often reconciled the ejected 
meerassadar to the temporary use of that which he could not subs- 
tantially enjoy ; many indeed had withdrawn ; but were always at hand, 
when gladdened by the hope of recovering their rights. Whatever 
time, therefore, .was occupied in this business, was fully compensated 
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by the benefit that it conferred. A simple story, and short enquiry, 
generally proved the injustice, and occasioned redress ; or if the matter 
of complaint was complicated, and involved a question of law, in regard 
to the descent of lands, an arbitration in my own presence, by men 
chosen either by the parties or by myself, if they desired it, speedily 
and equitably adjusted it,. . ' 

343. In an account which I have in hand, and will if possible 
complete to accompany this report, the meerassee of every village is 
minutely detailed, and its distribution among the respective proprietors 
byname; but it is a subject of such intricacy^ as ought to have a 
further separate enquiry to be accurately ascertained, if indispensible 
towards any material object that may be in view ; but it is also a 
subject of such delicacy, that, for my own part, I think that further 
enquiry would only tend, at least at present, to clog that freedom of 
property which should always be unrestrained^ for a suspicion has 
already been awakened that it would be prudent to allay. 

344. By an accompanying abstract account, it will appear that 
the whole lands of the Jaghire are divided into 17,821! meerassee 
shares ; that the number of existing rightful proprietors amount to 8,387, 
who hold 1 5994-i^y of those shares, and that the remainder, or 1,827-2;^- 
shares, are unclaimed, but occupied by pyacarries. Of these, however, 
it is to be observed, that a part also belong to the meerassadars, to 
which, for poliiicar reasons, they chuse that their right should lay 
dormant; and the rest, by the consequences of the wmr of 1780, and the 
subsequent famine, are altogether without claimants, The great 
difficulty w’hich I could not surmount, before leaving the Jaghire, 
consisted in discriminating between the two latter ; for although the 
actual proprietors of ever}’' village, might be supposed sufficiently 
known to the curnums, yet as the former had secret motives for a 
ieinporary disavowal of part of their lands, and as there existed no very 
urgent reason why they should entirely disclaim them, I was cautious 
of pressing this matter, and chose that it should continue in suspense, 
until either those motives should die a\vay, or a formal renunciation be 
required on grounds of public exigency, which cannot well be any 
other than an increase of population, when every man will gradually 
assert his right, without any other impulse than his own interest. 

345. So much as every subject relative to the Jaghire, as well the 
eradication of abuse by all classes of inhabitants, as the restoration of 
their genuine rights, and substantiation of property, stood in need of 
revision and reform, it ought not to have been expected, that every 
thing should be accomplished at once. Some things must be left for 
further completion and gradual attainment ; and the actual distribution 
of the lands is one of them. Considering, also, whatever may be the 
real character and principles of the British government; than from 
circumstances, the inhabitants of the Jaghire have felt but little of its 
disposition to do them justice, and that intriguing men have always 
interposed to prevent the redress of their grievances ; it ought not to be 
wondered at, that any assurance whatsoever, the faith of which they have 
yet to experience, should fail to establish their confidence of future 
protection. There are many undoubted symptoms of a better, and, I 
hope, growing dependence on public faith ; but it must ripen spon- 
taneously, by conviction of the actual benefits t{?at are. derived from it; 
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or if unnaturally forced, will infallibly be supplanted by suspicion. 
transition between the government that they have been accustomed to, 
and that which it is the object to establish, and by -1-- ^ 
is intended that they shall substantially benefit, is too quick foi their 

apprehension, and the .change too great to be thoug V uraa^.. 

.46. I think it by no means unlikely however, that this collusive 
concealment or disavowal of property, may m some instances, have 
been promoted by the new system, that the meerassadais might 
revert ^o it, in case of failure in their engapments ; and _ that the 
pyacarries withhold from accepting of the unclaimed m ordei 

to avoid participating in the rent of their villages to which they 
belong. But as this conduct, can proceed only J 

the novelty of the undertaking may have excited, I think that then oiffi- 
dence may in a great degree be dissipated, by the adoption of judicious 
measures,^on the formation of the next settlement. If by an equal and 
just assessment, theyshould be convinced of the aavantages of t lep'stera 
the lands will rise in value ; the meerassadars will deem it safei to assert 
their full rights, than expose any part to the risk of being disputed , a _ 
the [ 722 ] pyacarries will be encouraged to obtain confirmation in t la, 
nronerty ivhich by longer forbearance, they may be compelled to 
fore^go. ^ ’This is a subject of considerable importance to the future 
success of the system, and every conciliatory measure should be adopted 
to promote the confidence of the inhabitants. 

g47. The number 8,360 meerassadars appears, however, small to 
pniov SO extensive a property as even they avow to belong to thena, and 
3 L large a "venke” hut it must be' remembered that the heads 
Ui principal branches ol iamilies only appear as propnelors, in whose 
name all the members and other branches are included, who perhaps 
mav amount to ten times that number. The law of primogeniture is 
unknown among the Hindoos; and property is chvisible generally m 
equal shares among the sons, by which, if each had claimed his distinct 
portion, would in the coures of time, have become indivisible, 01 ]cast 
Loarately insufficient for his maintenance. In order to coirect, there- 
fore the manifest inconvenience of their laws m this respect, the sons 
preserve an union and co-partnership among themselves, ivliich conti- 
Tues perhaps through several generations; apart attend inheu- 

tanc and tL rest seek other employment. Necessity pointed out this 
remedy, and custom has made it a disgrace not to con orm; foi they aie 
particularly liable to the censure of their cast, if they separate and 
divide their estate. Yet inveterate animosities sometimes break out, 
to the gratification of which, every other sentiment and every interest 

must give way. 

^a 8. It would be superfiuous, impracticable, and impolitic to ascer- 
tain with greater precision than has already been done, the measuied 
extent of each share, or of each man’s proportion of meerassee; because 
in the first place, it would strengthen those suspicions wliicn have 
arisen; and in the next, it could only be done by personal ““ 

the most unremitting attention, which I think hard y any one man Cc 
give, till the completion of such a work, independent of innumerable 
variations that would take place while it was in hand ; and it 
unwise, because, not only it will be ever the nwst beneficial mode to et 
the lands of every village jointly to the inhabitants at large, both witn 
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a view to security and to good cultivation; but to let them separately, 
tvAiilf! tend to create divisions and dissensions, to the undoubted embar- 
lament of themselves, as well as of the public. No difficulty occurs 
ffi faiii^^the value of all the lands together of one village, _ but it would 
be nearly impossible to assign to every small allotment its portion so 
Sactlv, and vvith such due regard to fertility of soil and other circums- 
tancesVthat some should not benefit and others suffer ; yet the latter, 
would not receive the assistance of the former, in case of failure in 
their engagements. 

'XA.Q. At present, every village considers itself a distinct society, 
and its general concerns, the sole object of the inhabitarits at large; a 
practice! surely, which redounds as much to the_ public good, as to 
theirs: each having, in some way or other, the assistance of the rest; 
the labours of all yield the rent; they enjoy the profit proportionate to 
their original interest, and the loss falls light. It consists exactly with 
the prinaples upon which the advantages are divided by a division of 
labour; one man goes to market, whilst the rest attend to tne cultivation 
and harvest; each, has his particular occupation assigned to him, and 
insensibly labours for all ; but if each, had these several duties to attend 
to it is obvious that all the inhabitants must be absent topthei at 
thUe times that are most critical, both to them pd to the state ; and 
that many must want those abilities necessary to the performance of the 
various employments that would aiise. 

'jqo. If a measurement of lands should be made, with a view to as- 
si'O-n to each proprietor what belonged to him, and to confine him to 
the cultivation of that spot only, it would interfere with another practice, 
which very frequently prevails, and which 1 do not knpv pn be sur- 
mounted, of each changing his lands every year. It is found in some of 
the richest villages, and intended, I imagine, to obviate that inequality 
to which a fixed^clistribution would be liable. 

- 7 SI On the whole, I cannot but consider that any reform tending 
to do kway the union, or, if I may be allowed the expression, the miity 
of the inhabitants, and to fix each exclusively to his property will be 
attended with danger. Every man’s right and place is well known 
among themselves and the customs to which they are attached, as I 
have before said, are necessary to their contentment and confidpce. 
If it should be observed that they give w-ay to intemperance pd abup, 
I answer that the superintending authority placed over the inhabitants; 
whilst it assures every man of the redress of his wrongs, enpurages 
him to know his rights. If he complains, enquiry is instituted; and if 
he does not, it is fair to conclude he is contented, and receives justip 
among his associates; for it is hardly possible to conceive a man, to 
whom property descends, labouring under such a degree of ignorance, 
or so destitute of friends and relatives, that he can be egregiously im- 
posed upon, since neither an idiot nor a lunatic cp inherit landed pro- 
perty kill less if he succeeds to it by purchase, which argup sipcient 
naturkl understanding to know if he receives his just dues. [723J 
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APPENDIX, No. 17. 

LETTER FROM MADRAS GOVERNMENT TO THE 
BOARD OF REVENUE. 

Oa the Appointment of a Special Commission for permanently set- 
tling the Lands; dated 9th February 1802.^ 

EXTRACT Proceedings of the Special Commission at Fort St. 
George, gth February 1802. 

Diary. 

To William Petrie, Esq., President, &c., Members of the Board of 
Revenue. 

Gentlemen, . 

P ARA. I. The right honourable the Governor in Council^ having 
deemed it to be expedient to appoint a _ special commission, for 
the purpose of fixing with all practicable dispatch 
Letter from Madras the settlement of a permanent land revenue in 
Government, o£ 9 Feb. districts at present capable of that necessary 

1802. improvement; I am directed to acquaint you, that 

his Lordship in Council has been pleased to nominate William Petrie, 
Esq. and Messrs. Thomas Cockburii and Josiah Webb, to be the com- 
missioners for that purpose. 

2. The appointment of the commission, will be confined to such 
oroceedlngs as may be necessary to the permanent settlement of the 
districts under its immediate consideration; and will not interfere in 
the ordinary transaction of the business of the revenue department.^ 

-5 I am directed to assure you, that the Governor in Council has 
no intention of casting, by this measure, any imputation on the board 
of revenue; but considerable progress having been made towards the 
attainment of this most desirable object, his Lordship in Council is 
anxious that the body of information already collected, should be applied 
Sa the utmost practicable degree of expedition to the commencement 
of the settlement. 

4 The state of the valuable and extensive provinces wmch have 
been recently annexed to the dominions of the honourable company 
under this presidency, will require the undivided attention of the board of 
revenue to the immediate improvement of those terntorip, and to suc h 
arrangements as may be necessary, with a view to the introduction of 
the pm-manent settlement of the land revenue, at the earliest pracacable 
period of time. _ _ 

e The Governor in Council is therefore desirous of avoiding 
all further delay in the commencement of this most essential work, by 
directinff it to the constant attention of the commission, and at the same 
time to provide for the efficient execution of the business of the revenue 
department, by relieving the board from that laborious attention which 
is indispensibly requisite to the progress of the settlement. 

6. By these means, the Governor in Council expects to provide 
for the commencement of a permanent settlement of the land revenue, 
by the immediate application of the materials already collected; and 
at the same time, to avail himself of the information, experience, and 
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talents (especially selected by the honourable court of directors) in 
directing the ordinary adniinistration of the revenue, and in advancing 
the provinces recently acquired, to that state of improvement which 
may admit of the settlement of a perm uient land-tax, at the earliest 
practicable period of time. 

7. In the absence of Mr. Cockburn from the board of revenue, in 
consequence of his nomination to the commission, Mr, Oakes will dis- 
charge the duties of the senior member of that board; and as the 
progress of the permanent settlement will occupy a considerable portion 
of the attention of Mr. Cockburn, during the remaining^ period of that 
gentlernan^s residence in India, the Governor in Council relies ^ on the 
vigilance and abilities of Mr. Oakes to sustain the duties which will 
devolve on him. 

8. In consideration of the extraordinary labour and responsibility 
which by these means will be imposed on Mr. Oakes, the Governor in 
Council permits him to draw a salaiy equal to that of the senior member 
of the board of revenue. 

9. The Governor in Council has judged it to be necessary to 
explain the grounds of these measures, as well as for the purpose of 
removing from the minds of the board of revenue any diffidence of his 
lordship^s intention, as of expressing to you the object of his lordship^s 
wishes and arrangements; for it will be obvious^ to you, that the 
execution of these orders, wdll require the most cordial co-operation on 
your part with the commission, and the most prompt obedience on the 
part of the subordinate officers under your authority, to the orders which 
may be issued by the commission. 

xo. I am therefore directed to desire that the records of the 
revenue department may at all times be open to the members to the com- 
mission, and that such papers as may be required, shall be immediately 
furnished by the secretary to the' board of revenue. I am further 
directed to desire, that the collectors and the subordinate officers may be 
instructed to obey, in the first instance, all orders which may be directed 
to them, by the authority of the commission. The Governor in Council 
desires that these orders may be issued to the collectors without delay. 

We are &c. (Signed) CLIVE. 

J. STUART. 

Fort St. George, wr' nfrnf 

gth February 1802. 

APPENDIX, No. 18. 

INSTRUCTIONS issued to COLLECTORS under the 
Presidency of Fort St. George, as to permanently 
settling the lands ; dated 15 October i 799 ' 

EXTRACT Proceedings of the Board of Revenue at Fort St. George 

the 14th October 1 799. 

Presidency of Fort St. fchc pth Scptcmbct. , . ». * 

George, in Oct 1799. " 'y; i/v! ^3 Li: 
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Th. following is copy of the Orders of Government, under date 

the 4th September last. „ • Members of the Board 

To William Petrie, Esquire, President, and 
of Revenue; 

Gentlemen, T , p^nort on the proposed changes the 

We have received your ^ T,gre'Ster furnish you with our 

Revenue System on the coast, shal prepare 

SlSafsISTomSg l peS tl^SwtXtesZ 

“s;rt"‘Srrsinffa«^ 

recent enquiries of your collectors ma} a ; jj,j,;pies on which the 

You are already fully in Bengal ; and we desire, 

??af yo'u 'wi"' principles, in all cases in 

•which it may be practicable. information respecting the 

is vssted 

fp'SK the'SSms‘n°t i„°suchj|- ';te t'maTK'i-i-t.e':™ 
iolrroVoiSfe ?r:„:!ir .igh^ Ja., such lands 

to native landholders. Qgntlemen, 

Your most obedient servants^ 

_ (Signed) MORNINGTON. 

Fort St. George, ^ s CLIVE. 

4 th Sept. 1799- GEO. HARRIS. 

W. PETRIE. 

E. W. HALLOFIELD. 

" d’”e:tMetV,?solv”f«p» 

SX" !“ y?“ ‘'^'p^bS'^nable infovma- 

the S' Sa?c‘. Ind ultiLt.ly to carry into effect the wshe, 

of reduced under the foliowiug general heads ; viz, 

LustituL^^the z— 

toJstais^nsweKbl. by 

due discharge of the . l„ secured against any infringe- 

Ml other eorfrSn of the aeiiindars or 

meut, by or m coil Respecting persons declining 

foSd'°tMr’’Stat«"J tiejumma which shall be assessed thereon ; 

and disqualified landholders. 
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Relative to the transfer of estates, in whole or in part, from one 
to another by public or private sale, gift or otherwise, and 
propiiet ^ P ga.ch division respectively ; regard^ 

the apportioni _ J , ,| accounts of revenue, and furnish 

“f “'r 'ruoTfoffc The di'spos.l of the 

tL'’p7op™4 rigl.. th which is „»« vested m 

so precarious as scarcely to ,, nossession, but the public 

soil It has been 

assessment has been fluctuating failure in the kists, at 

liable to slrd occurred of this 

S-S'^lated 

St/Tt‘tLTerior several arehn the pred.came„t here 

5. ThU system having ^““‘‘^'‘STnte'resfs"^ 

ss:s”:S:iv^“dT^aSpui.^^^^^^ 

into the Bengal provinces, fto such distinction, actual 

other landholders having individual clairns to^sucn 

ri;raf:’:nret]SrS«^^ 

6. When the possession of '^nd no Jonger^^subjects^t le p 

to the disgrace he is public dues are regularly 

known to be secure, as lon^ as , . j ^.q administered 

discharged ; and that whilst oonform to he laj ^ infringe their 

by the courts, there is no impunity ; there can be little 

rights or property, or oppress t ^ coveted^ ani that a considerable 
doubt but land will be evg h inhabitants, which now. lies 

order, however, 

desideratum, by giving property it j^esolved to form a settlement 

pablic demaod rhereon, it h^ been forte res* 

^■ith each state on a ?«■>= Pl' "' P' Sg to the resoorces of the 
upon equitable .mo^^^nte terms, p°jbgble improvement in the 

district ; combining Its prese ^Ug system of property and security 
course of a short P«”°teTumL or iS ^ax J^TrSd 

about to take place. The j j ^ . p^j-petuity, and declared 

adequate upon this principle, to be tixea 1 p F / 

unalterable. . consideration of 

8 The object of government Jyate rights ; and the 

StStofarpSu? dsmanT^n the lands is obviously the most 
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imoortant and valuable right that can be conferred on the body of Ae 

people who are in any respect, concerned in the cultivation of the land, 
The^measure is likewise connected with the emancipation of thib class 

If pe“ p“"rVm the sev.rities and 

otimr officers necessarily employed to collect the _ puolic cues ^ 
they are liable to frequent and arbitrary variations, -R mvolvey the 
Vianniness of the cultivators of the soil, who cannot expect lo expeiience 
SdSon or elcnuragamanl from their landlords, whilrt they Ihenr- 
selves are exposed to indefinite demands.— The prosperity of the 
commercial part of the people, equally depends upon the adopuon of 
it Ts trade and manufactures must flourish in proportion to he 
quantity of raw materials produced from the lands 

on of proprietor of land honourable instead of disreputable, and 

land will bewme the best, instead of the worst of ""nlpTe'^ 

is of equal importance, it will enable us to perpetuate to the peop , 
Government of law and security, in the room of one founded on 
temporary expedient, and which must be either benehcial oi destructive, 
according to the character of the individual appointed to superintend it 
o We are aware that the landholders and cultivators on this 

coast have not been accustomed to the more regular form of govern- 
ment which has been gradually established in Benga ; but security of 
property, and the numerous advantages connected with it, are beneffis, 
of the importance of which they must soon be fully sensible, althoUj,h 
they raay^ not be immediately able to comprehend the causes from 
which they are derived. 

lo We quote for your information, the following observations of 
the honourable court of directors, on a permanent settlement applied to 
Bengal, viz. “We find it convincingly argued, that a permanent 
“ assessment, upon the scale of the present ability of the countiy. must 
“ contain in its^ nature, a productive principle ; that the possession of 
“ property, and the sure enjoyment of the benefits derivable from it, 

« wilf aw^aken and stimulate industry, promote agriculture, extend 
“improvement, establish credit, and augment the general wealth and 
“pGSperity. Hence arises the best security, that no permanent 
“diminution can be expected to take place, at least to any considerab c 
“amount. Occasional deficiencies may occur for a time, from tlie 
“ mismanagement of particular landholders; but it cannot be supposed 
“that any of the lands will permanently be less productive, than at 
“present ; and as we have every reason to believe that the jumma now 
' “formed, is moderate in its total amount and properly distributt'ci, the 
“ lands themselves will, in most instances, ultimately be a suilicient 
“ security for the proportion charged upon them, with respect to losses 
“ from drought, inundation, and other casualties. These occur also m 
“ the present systsm, and usually fall upon the company themselves; 
“ but It will hereafter be different; because the advantages ot proprie- 
“ tary right and secured profits in the landholders, will on his 
“ afford means to support, and excite exertions to repair them. 1 he 
“ deficiencies of bad seasons, will on the whole, be more than countei- 
*• balanced, by the fruits of favourable years. There will thus be a 
gradual accumulation, whilst the demands of government continue 
the same ; and in every step of' this progressive work, prc^>erty 
becomes of more value ; the owner of more importance ; and the 
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im acquires additional strength.-— Such surely appears to be the 
ency and just consequences of an equitable fixed assessment. 

I “ With respect to the objections drawn from the disorder and 
usion in the collections : the uncertainty of their amount; the 
able indefinite rules by which they are ' levied ; the exactions 
collusions thence too prevalent j the intiicacies in the details 
the revenue business; and the ignorance and incapacity of 
zemindars. Lord Cornwallis charges these evils, so far as 
r exist, (and we think with great justice) [720] upon the old 

;em as a system defective in its principle, and carrying, through 

the gradation of the people, with ^ multiplied ill^ enects, that 
racter of uncertain arbitrary imposition which originated a^^^ 
d He therefore very properly contends, that reform must begin 
re ; and that in order to simplify and regulate the demands of the 
tKpJr tenants, the first step, is to fix the demand of 


12 “ Havin<^ thus explained our opinions on the several points 
hich have arisen, we conclude, by stating to you, that important and 
rduous as we consider the measure of a_ perpetual settlement, and 
■reversible as it is in its nature, we think ourselves bound, from 
onsiderations of duty to all the interests which it ^o 

D it. No conviction is stronger upon our minds, than that instability 
1 the mode of administering our revenues, has had the most_p_re- 
udicial effects upon the welfare of the provinces, upon our affairs, 
nd the character of our government ; and of all the geneiated evils 
)f unsettled principles of administration, none has been moie baneful 
ban frequent variation in the assessment |-i has reduced eve^ 
:hing to temporary expedient, and destroyed all enlarged views 0 
mprovement. Impolitic as such a principle must be at all times, it 
s peculiarly so, with respect to a dependent country paying a large 
mLal tribute, and deprived of many of its ancient supports : such 
1 country, requires especially the aid of a_ productive principle of 
management ; and it is with solid satisfaction that we look to the 
great resources which it yet has, in its uncultivated, J-liough ^xce lent 
fands ; but these lands, must be opened and wjat have all the 
attaints of nearly thirty years to this end produced ?-what are we 
to expect from still leaving room for the principle of fluctuation which 
has prevailed dtiring that period, though we may profess to place 
succeeding change at a remoter distance ? — Long leases, with a view 
to the equ^l gradual establishment of a permanent system, t^oug 

recomm^ded upon the ground of safety, we must think, would still 

continue, in a certain degree, the evils of the ^Vtte 

Periodical corrections in the assessments, would be, f ® 

nature of a general increase, and tend to destroy the hope of a 
permanent system, with the confidence and exertion it is calculated 
to inspire. Had such a system been adopted twenty years ago, and 
fairly followed, it is not to be doubted that the produce, manufacture 
and commerce of the country, would at this time, “J 

more flourishing state than they are ; and the people, _ sensible of a 

new order of things, of privileges, and prosperity 

' would have risen in their character, and felt real ^attachment to the 
( frr.iTi which those blessings are derived. •. - -- 
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lo The assessment on the zemindarries is to be fixed exclusive 
and independent of all duties, taxes, and other collections known under 
the general denomination of sayer, which includes that of the abkary, 
or tax on the sale of intoxicating liquors and drugs. 

U This assumption of the sayer, is however not meant to include 
the rent derivable by the proprietor, for orchards, pasture grounds,^ and 
fisheries, or for warehouses, shops, or other buildings, the same being 
for the use of the ground, or, in other words, ground rent ; though these 
have been sometimes classed under the general denomination of sayer, 
such rents being properly the private right of the proprietor, and in no 
respect, a tax or duty on commodities, the exclusive right of government. 

It' It is also to be fixed exclusive of the salt revenue, and indepen- 
dent of all existing alienated lands, whether exempt from the payment of 
Dublic revenue, with or without due authority, (the village mauniams, 
or lands held by public and private servants in lieu of wages, excepted ;) 
the whole of which, are to be considered annexed to the Circar lands, 
and declared responsible for the public revenue assessed on the 
zemindary. » 

16 All allowances of cauzees and government revenue^ofticers, 
(curnums excepted,) heretofore paid by land-holders, as well as any 
nublic pensions hitherto paid through the land-holders, are to be 
added to the amount of jumma, and to be provided for by government, 
under prescribed regulations. 

17 With respect to the amount of the permanent settlement to 
be coiicluded on these principles with the zemindars, you will observe 
that government have desired us to prepare materials for that purpose, 
on the best information which our records, and the recent enquiries of 
our collectors, may afford. In reference to the former, it has been 
resolvedto adopt the statements of the committee of circuit, as the 
general standard i that is, after deducting the amount of the revenue 
derived from sayer or internal duties, and salt included therein, which, 
as already noticed, are to be resumed entirely into the hands of govern- 
ment the latter, to be placed under the management of the collector, 
and ’ the former, to be at their pleasure, collected, suspended, or 
abolished; taking two-thirds of the remaining gross collections upon a 
general calculation, as the average estimate ot the fixed land-tax. We 
do not mean by this, to lay it down as a fixed principle, that each 
zemindarry shall be assessed according to this ratio, from the accounts 
of the committee of circuit, as in that case, we might proceed to form 
the settlement, without further delay ; but it is expected that the 
amount of the permanent settlement will not fall short in the gross of 
the aggregate two-thirds of the committee’s statements, after the 
deduction of the sayer and salt as above mentioned. 

18. Some variation may be necessary, with respect to pa.rticular 
zeminderries, arising chiefly from local considerations: and it is on this 
account that we wish to avail ourselves of any information you ma.y 
be possessed of, or may be able to procure, in addition to what is 
already on record, since the date of the committee of circuit’s reports. 

ig. In allusion to these reports, it will occur to you that the 
accounts which accompanied them, were collected under circums- 
tances which leave no doubt of their having considerably under-rated 
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value of the districts at that period; the committee themselves 
5 that the revenue officers from whom they were obtained, 

admitted that thy under [727] the controul or 

i of the Lmindars or others, whose interests rendered it an 
influence ot tn to conceal the real resources of the 

corrupt the chano.ls through which tho 
country, the reauired information. In some instances, 

tLT we?. obUgSto te the acco.r,ts frou, the z.miodars 
indeed, they there was equal reason to believe, from 

themselves, and in a fabricated to serve the interested 

the enq-ity that was 

purpose of Princip Jealous eye, and made it a common cause among 
going forvyard 3 ^ 7 ® resources as much as 

all gradations P^^ations subsequent experience of the collections 

possible. In som Klicshed this fact • and where this has been 

has incontrovertibly established thi^ incrUsing the jumma beyond the 

the case, there can be no in others, particular 

two-thirds of the ‘^°'"7:7olitic to demand less, though the actual 
circumstances '"^Id evefeacaed, as w= have concluded, the 

value of the districts ® , Hill zemindarries, which may 

committee s accounts , such _ , not easy of access ; but great* 

be difficult for internal manag give, in recommenda- 

KS'lem“d fc:orrngf% fgf ylliScr™' 

on the most Jdt w. have not 

famine which has intervened since the committee 
been unmindful of the fa , gg^g„ years have elapsed since that 
of circuit s reports , _ bu .ou„trv hi been gradually recovering 
calamity, during w3iich, t f,.rthir laose of time will be necessary 
from its »' 

to Its complete '^.®7,.!wv under valued by the committee, and the great 
having been considerably u nroDrietary land-holders under a 

advantages to be derived by be in general fully 

permapt settlemen^^ ^hat you may be at no loss 

competent to the p p a g^al standard we have resolved 

, PAT upon, we shall transmit you herewith, _ Extract 

rM irLW 

™ accTunfoTs aft "nd'sayer, and the two-thirds of the remaining gross 

collection^ deducted from the gross 

21 . The amount o sayer ^7 Sming the last column,) are taken, 
collections before the two- V- ^ a^e zemindar could advance, 

,he only claim to J fhtd whSw ould have been left to 

would be on account ^^^n continued in his hands ; but 

him, had t 3 ie collection of t - y collection, the net profit, or income, 

deducting .therefrom the charge^ sum>tated by . the 

supposing It to amount inconsiderable, that we deem it to 

committee . terms of the permanent settle- 
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by abolishing the numerous internal chokies, and to all the advantages 
connected therewith. Yoiv will therefore understand, that the settlement 
is to be formed on the principle of excluding the zemindars from all 
interference with, or participation in the collection, or dispossal of the 
saver, which government assumes to itself as its indefeasible right; 
but allowing them a deduction in their jumma of one-tenth of the net 
produce from the salt, as estimated by the committee of circuit. 

22. It is further to be understood, that government will impose 
such assessment, exclusive of the permanent settlement, ^ as they may 
deem equitable, on all lands at present alienated, and paying no public 
revenue, which may have been, or may be proved to be held, under 
illegal or invalid titles, and the revenues of which, is not included in the 
committee's accounts. Rules will be prescribed for trying, in the 
regular judicial courts, the validity of the titles of persons holding, or 
claiming a right to hold such lands, and for determining the amount of 
the annual assessment to be imposed thereon by government, if exceed- 
ing a certain extent, otherwise to be considered the property of the 
zemindar. 

23. Further rules will also be enacted in regard to all lands paying 
no revenue to government (the titles to which may be confirmed) in 
case of the grants, some of which are for life only, expiring and 
escheating to government, when they would also be liable to additional 
assessment by government, forming no part of the present resources of 
the district on which the permanent jumma is calculated. It is to be 
presumed great progress has been made, in ascertaining all alienations, 
in consequence of the board’s order dated 23rd May 1795. 

24. You will hereafter be furnished with a publication respecting 
these lands, requiring all grants to be registered within a specific period, 
and in default thereof, to be thence-forward declared invalid, and 
resumable without enquiry, unless in very peculiar cases, wherein 
sufficient cause can be shown for the omission ; and to prevent all future 
alienations, as well as for the information of the local authorities, of the 
number and extent of these lands, a regular register will be formed in 
the first instance, and hereafter kept, of all existing grants and muta- 
tions, noting progressively those which maybe resumed, or otherwise 
cease. 

25. All private lands at present appropriated by the zemindars 
and other land-holders to the subsistence of themselves and families, as 
well as all lands held by private servants and dependants, will be 
considered as forming part of the circar land, and therewith responsible 
for the public jumma. 

26. All police allowances in land or money, at present appropriat- 
ed for the support of this department, is to be considered exclusive of 
and unconnected with the permanent settlement, and resumable by 
government, should they take the conduct of it, into their own hands ; 
but in that case, to be solely applicable to that purpose. — And we desire 
you will take the necessary measures for ascertaining the particulars 
of each, and report them for [ 728 ] our information, explaining fully at 
the same time, the establishment kept up, and the regulations under 
which this duty has been performed by the zemindars: this is not meant 
to included the fees and mauniams of village talliars or watchers. 
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27. It is well known that in the Circars there are very extensive 
tracts of uncultivated, arable, and waste lands, forming part of every 
zemindarry. These are to be given up in perpetuity to the zemindars, 
free of any additional assessment, with such encouragement to every 
proprietor to improve his estate to the utmost extent of his means, as 
is held out by the limitation of the public demand for ever, and the 
institution of regular judicial courts to support him in all his just rights, 
whether against individuals or the officers of government, who may 
attempt in any respect to encroach upon them. The advantages which 
may be expected to result, in the course of progressive improvement, 
from these lands, will, or ought to put the zemindar upon that respect, 
able footing as to enable him with the greatest readiness to discharge 
the public demand, to secure to himself and family every necessary 
comfort, and to have besides, a surplus to a^nswer any possible emer. 
gency. 

28. There may be instances of a zemindarry having so little reco- 
vered from the effects of the famine, and subsequent mismanagement, 
as to be unequal at first to bear the full amount of the proposed assess- 
ment. In such case, it is our wish to be fully informed on the subject; 
premising, however, that nothing but the most satisfactory documents 
will be admitted, as the grounds for any temporary abatement on this 
account ; but should such documents be laid before us, we shall consider 
wdthin what time, under the new system, it may be reasonably expected 
the districts will arrive at a state of improvement competent to bear the 
full assessment, and in the interim, require a russud, or gradual rise, 
until it reach the full assessment; the several progressive demands to be 
specified in the sunnuds conferring the proprietary right in the soil, 
together with the dates, so that the proprietor may be equally at a 
certainty as to the extent of the public demand to be ultimately made 
upon him, as if a permanent settlement was to be concluded, at once 
for a specific sum. In all such cases, we shall expect the opinion of 
the collector, which it will be of the most material consequence to him- 
self as well as to the public, not to offer on light grounds, but on the 
most diligent enquiry and personal investigation, explaining from what 
sources his information is derived. 

29. Having constituted the zemindars proprietors of their estates, 
their land becomes the security to government for the due realization 
of the public jumma assessed thereon : Instead, therefore, of the 
practice which has hitherto obtained, of dispossessing the zemindar of 
his whole zemindarry, and putting it under the management of the 
collector, in the event of any material failure in the public pay- 
ments, such portion thereof as may be adequate to produce at the 
public sale, a sum equal to the deficiency, will be separated from 
the estate of the defaulting proprietor, a proportionate quota of his 
fixed jumma be attached thereto, and after due public notice (as 
well to give the said proprietor a reasonable time to avert the loss 
of his property by the liquidation of the arrears, as to do him justice, 
should he persist in withholding, it, by affording an opportunity of 
selling the lands to the best advantage,) it will be put up at public 
auction, and sold to the highest bidder, who with the land will purchase 
the right of property in the soil, and from thence forward be considered 
the legal zemindar or proprietor, paying to government the quota of 
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the public land-tax transferred therewith, while the defaulting 
will cease from that date, to have any right or^ title thereto Specific 
regulations will be laid down for the guidance fn 

such cases : and if the zemindar or other land-holder thinks himselt, m 

anv respect aggrieved ; the courts will be at all times open, to grant 

S rXss As the knds improve under the new system arrears will 

L less frequent ; at the same time, the tenure /XTer 

the nronrietors shall hold their property, will rend ei it daily a Dener 

lecS7™r °S Lcbarge of any/aljce. The ’ffj’tv"; 

sensible of the advantages placed within his power, y ^ 

ment of his estate to whatever extent beyond his fixed peimanent 
iumma being effectually secured to him, will never expose himself to 
IL SveTolequence, 'while the mere dissipated 
the effects of their folly, and prove a useful example 
same time, that their lands being transferred to more thiifty proprietois, 
the prosperity of the country will increase in proportion. 

30. Rules will be established to enable^ _ proprietoi^ and 

farmers of land to realize with promptness what is ]us y due the^ 

under-tenants and ryots; at the same time, they wiU 
orosecution and damages for the abuse of this authority. .^h®se 

will be substituted for the undefined power now exercised y 
zemindars and farmers in the collection of their rents from their ry , 

and will be enforced by the regular courts. 

31. Government, you will observe, have^directed 

sarv information be procured respecting the rights of the talo j - 

and under tenantry throughout the different districts, that in confirmi 
the proprietory rights of the zemindars, they may not violate 
ascertained rights of other individuals. 

nz. That you may fully comprehend the rights pf tal°°kdars,^ as 

^ ^ well as of certain other descriptions of inhabitants 

See Enclosure [B.] here alluded to, we transmit you herewith ppy ot 

See Enclosure [B J Regulations, to which we 

desire your particular attention, it being of the 
the information you may furnish with respect to any 

of tenures on this coast, shall be well founded. You will tlitreiore 

direct your enquiries accordingly, and render your report , 

as possible ; accompanying it with all the documents w' lic 
produced to you in support of any such claims, and with your remarks 
as to their validity, or otherwise, annexed to each. 

-53. In the event of any talookdars or others being rendered 
indep^dent of a zemindar, their talooks forming a part of his ^umsemt 
zemindarrv, a proportionate abatement will be allowed in the jumn a 

S the la«er;\n'd if he thinks himself aggrieved, he may herea ter 
prosecute the holder of such talook or other land in the court, wi 

view to recover it. [729] 

94. Distinct from these claims, are the rights and privileges of the 
cultivating ryots, who though they have no positive property in e 
soil, have a right of occupancy as long as they cultivate to the ex en 
their usual means, and give to the circar or proprietor, whethei 
money or in kind, the accustomed portion of the produce. 
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35. To ensure the dues of the drear or proprietor of the estate, 
it has been already observed, that rules will be prescribed and adminis- 
tered by the judicial courts ; and that the same rules will also extend 
protection to the ryots and under-tenants. But in order that there may 
be some standard of judgment between these parties, the proprietor or 
under-farmer will be obliged to enter into specific written agreements 
or pottahs with the ryots and under-tenants. The rents to be paid, by 
whatever rule or custom they may be regulated, to be specifically stated 
in the pottah, which in every possible case shall contain the exact sum 
to be paid. In cases where the rate only can be specified, such as 
where the rents are adjusted upon a measurement of the lands after 
cultivation, or on a survey of the crop, or when they are made payable 
in kind, the rate and terms of payment, and proportion of the crop to be 
delivered, with every condition, shall be clearly specified. 

36. Every zemindar, independent talookdar, or other actual 
proprietor of land, will be required to prepare the form of a pottah or 
pottahs, conformably to the rules above prescribed, and adapted to the 
circumstances and usages of his estate or talook, and after obtaining the 
collector’s approbation of it (to be signed by such officer, superscribing 
the form with his name and official appellation) to register a copy 
thereof in the adawlut of the district, and to deposit a copy also in each 
of the principal cutcheries in his estate or talook. Every ryot will be 
entitled to receive corresponding pottahs on application, and no pottahs 
of any other than the prescribed form, will be held valid. 

37. A ryot, when his rent has been ascertained and settled, may 
demand a pottah from the actual proprietor of land, dependent talook- 
dar or farmer, of whom he holds his lands, or from the person acting 
for him ; and any refusal to deliver the pottahs, upon being proved in 
the court of adawlut of the district, will be punished by the court, by a 
fine proportioned to the expense and trouble of the ryot, in consequence 
of such refusal. On the other hand, it will be required of the zemindar 
or farmer to cause a pottah for the adjusted rent to be prepared, 
according to the form prescribed and tendered to the ryot, either grant- 
ing the same themselves, or instructing their agents to grant them, 
under their special authority; and the necessary rules will be enacted to 
afford redress to the party acting in conformity hereto, in all cases of 
resistance on the part of the ryot. In all cases of farmers granting 
pottahs, they must of course be limited to the period of their own 
leases, and as estates are liable constantly to division, and partial 
transfer to different proprietors, some limitation of leases to be granted 
by proprietary landholders will also be expedient, and will probably be 
fixed:, at ten years.: , 

38. Every proprietor of land, dependent talookdar, or farmer of 
land, of whatever description, and their agents of every gradation, 
receiving rents or revenues from dependent talookdars, under-farmers, 
ryots or others, are to give receipts for all sums received by them ; 
and a receipt in full, on the complete discharge of every obligation. 
Any person to whom a receipt may be refused, on his establishing the 
same in the adawlut court of the district, will be entitled to damages 
from the party who received his rent or revenue and refused the receipt, 
equal to double the amount paid by him ; and they are to adjust the 
instalments of the rents receivable by them from their under-renters 
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and ryots, according to the time of reaping and selling the ^ P^duce, 
being liable to be used for damages for not conforming to this lule. 

39. It is to be hoped, that in time the proprietary landholders, 
talookdars and farmers, and the ryots, will _ find it for theu mutual 
advantage to enter into agreements in every instance for a specific sum, 
for a ceftain quantity of land, leaving it to the option of . 

cultivate whatever species of produce may appear to them li e y 
■yie d tL largest profit; and in the interim, to protect them against any 
nlw taxes under any pretence whatever: the person discovered to 
have imposed them, will be liable to a very heavy penalty for the^^same^ 
Indeed we wish to direct your attention to the impositions they aie 
already subject to, which from their number and uncertainty, we 

anorehend to have becomeintricatetoadjust,andasourceofoppres- 

Srlt wouhS desirable that the zemindars shod revise the same 
in concert with the ryots, and consolidate the whole into one specific 

which ae rentsVlld ba much smplified, aud much moon. 

venienee to both parties be thereby obviated m future. 

AO In the event of any proprietor declining to engage for the 
nermanent settlement of his lands at the jumma proposed to him, the 
Lllector will have to report the objections offered, with his opinions 

resnecting them. The^board will then order any further enquiry they 
may think necessary; and having finally determined on the proper 
assessment, the objecting proprietor will be required to eiigage for it, 
without further delay ; and in the event of his refusal, which is to be 

given in writing, his lands are to be let in farm, or otherwise disposed 

of, as the board of revenue may in each instance, think most expedient. 
Ai Proprietors who may thus finally decline the jumma, ivill 

receive inalikLah (an allowance in consideration of their proprietary 
right) at the rate of lo per cent., on the net amount, for which their lands 
may be rented, if let in farm ; or at the same rate on the net collections, 
if under aumananee, viz. on the net amount realized by government, after 
defraying the malikanah, as well as other charges, out ot this allowance , 
however; a provision to be made for _ such persons belonging to the 

families of the proprietors, as may be entitled thereto. 

42 It is not meant by this regulation, to exclude the proprietors, 
for ever from their estates; but on their consenting, at any 
subsequent period, to pay the stipulated jumma, [ 7 ^ 0 ] and after 
the expiration of any existing leases to fanners, if their lands are 
let in^ rent, or satisfactory arrangement being made betvyeen them 
and the latter, whose leases are guaranteed by government, it will be 

at their option to be restored, and to be m every respect on the same 
footing with other proprietary landholders. 

43. The exception to the general regulation for the conclusion of 
the permanent settlement with the actual proprietors of the soil, include 
the following descriptions of persons: females (excepting those whom 
the Governor in Council may judge competent to the management ot 
their estates), minors, idiots, lunatics, or others rendered incapable ot 
managing their lands, by natural defects or infirmities of vvhatever 
■ nature and persons whom the Governor in Council may deem disquali- 
fied on account of their contumacy or notorious profligacy of character ; 
provided however, with regard to the whole of these descriptions, that 



th(^x are not partners in the zemindarries, independent talooks, or other 
them, with others of a different description; in which 
' themselves or guardians will be allowed with their partners to 
tt JeUleLn. of their laeds, and elect a joint manager, 
under certain restrictions to be provided. ^ r 

^1 The lands of disqualified proprietors coming within the above 

ri ..Intinns are to be manlged for the benefit of the proprietors by 
the btrd it revenue, under prescribed regulat.ons, .ndudrng the 
provision to be made for the support of the proprietors. ^ 

.. While the lands of proprietors of the foregoing description, 
liMhnIe who decline the jumma proposed as those disqualified, 
mWbe under'ie coW.ny'= managemwt.*^ they will be ertempt from 
SLnd uLsfer on aciount of any arrears or dehctency m the 

collection.^^^_^^^ the transfer of landed property from one Proprietor 

f onl^ther bv the sales on account of arrears of the public jumma, as 
to ano ’ 7 j fjecrees of the courts of adawlut in questions of 

nr^oertTbSween the^proprietary landholders and individuals, when 

T d'e=' kdTit^rplhc -Slkl. tr 

.aCusL C the origmal proprietor, 

but subject to its due proportion of the fixed jumma. ^ 

bi7 Estates will be’ further subject to division, by the privilege 
Wbicfw.ll be allowed ^ t, ‘“r" ofherwS 'th£ 

o^:t^in^he whJi;?o 

propiietary » i to government for its sanction to such 

laS or?d“ e™uahi: br.hrform'er' 'orThTSS S): provided 

they be not repugnant to any existing regulation. 

iR Proorietors of a joint, undivided estate, who may be desirous 
ryf dtvidinff it into two or more separate estates, will be at liberty to do 
or^pficatJou to the coilector ,*^00 any individual may, by the same 
mode, have his share separated from the rest. 

iS'to^ “ 'r-lies i^lo crm'^l ‘li elt'aMiu 

^ ^ r^TJLechavsed upon each of them, the names of the proprietors, 
'rsuct SnsfSrdWSLnsI'rnd^I^^^^^^ Sf public 'revenue, may 
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judicature, from or to whose jurisdiction any"districts or. lands may be 
transferred or annexed, that there should be a record of the transfer of 
all districts or lands from the jurisdiction of one division to another; 
complete quinquennial registers will be formed from the register of 
intermediate mutations in landed property, forms for which will be 
prescribed, s 

50 . Whilst the revenue was liable to frequent variation, it was 
absolutely necessary that the ruling authority should have officers on 
the spot, to keep accounts of the produce, and to furnish information 
to the persons occasionally appointed to collect the revenues. The 
same necessity, under the circumstances of a fixed revenue, a regular 
code of regulation embracing and defining every matter in any respect 
concerning the rights or property of the people and courts of judicature, 
for the administration of them, will not exist ^ an accurate register of 
the lands, and of the jumma assessed on them, will be sufficient for the 
collection of the revenue and all financial operations. As to general 
or local customs, which have had the force of law, they will be included 
in the code; and with regard to the usages of particular places or 
districts, the testimony of creditable inhabitants appears far better 
evidence of them, than the information of an individual, liable to be 
uninformed, or ignorant, or influenced by corrupt or other motives. 

51. Under these circumstances, it is resolved to abolish all the 
revenue offices of the description above alluded to, except the village 
curnums or putwarries, to be on the same footing in every respect as 
those of Bengal and the proprietary landholders to be in like 

manner, responsible with regard to them. The 
See Enclosure [C.] accompanying copy of the Bengal Regulations 

relating to them, will fully explain their duties, as 
well as the obligations on the part of the landholders. 

52. That we may have complete information of all the curnums at 
.present in employ, we desire to be furnished with a register of all those 
in your division, showing the village or villages to which they 
respectively belong, and the allowances made them, whether in [731] 
money, land, or fees, distinguishing and showing the amount of each ; 
also the extent of land ; and you will at the same time, point out where, 
in your opinion, any officer of this description may be wanting, or if in 
any instance there should be more than may be necessary. 


53. Though it is the resolution of government to abolish all other 
revenue officers intermediate of the collector and curnum, it is their 
intention to have due consideralion for the present holders, who with 
their families have depended on their stations for subsistence. With 
this view, they mean to constitute them the proprietox*’s of the lands 
now held by them, subject to a fixed adequate assessment. You will 
therefore prepare and lay before the board, an accurate statement of all 
such lands, showing the extent thereof, and distinguishing the nunja, 
punja, arable and waste lands, and the annual gross produce for the 
last five years : this information to be arranged opposite to the name 
and official designation of each of the parties respectively, and an 
explanation to be annexed thereto in a column for remarks of the nature 
of his office, and of the length of the time he has held it, as well as of 
his age and general character and ' conduct therein. Their original 
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sunnuds of office to be transmitted with your report, you giving them 
a receipt for the same, and an attested copy. 

154. A proclamation will be hereafter made on similar principles 
to that noted in the margin, and which is copy 
See Enclosure [D.] of the One published in Bengal, upon the 

annunciation of the permanency of the settlement, 
declaring those the conditions under which it was made, and other 
matters connected therewith, particularly the principles pn which the 
fixed iumma is to be apportioned, in the event of the division of any 
estate from whatever cause. Without such a public pledge and 
explanation, the terms on which the lands are to be held would be 
uncertain, and consequently the inducements to improvement, 
considerably lessened. 

55. A Regulation will likewise be framed, containing all the 
general rules and principles of the settlements to be concluded ; and 
which will be the standard for determining the rights of those with 
whom the settlement may be made, and also all disputes between the 
landholders, farmers, and ryots. 

56. There will of course be many subsidiary regulations, which it 
is unnecessary to mention particularly, at this time. In the present 
stage of the matter, we only aim to give you a general idea of the 
principles of the permanent settlement, and of the objects intended 
by it, trusting that you will _ furnish your report on the zemindarnes, 
w'ith all practicable expedition. 

57. The arguments which have been advanced in support of the 
good policy of constituting the zemindars actual proprietors of their 
estates and of concluding with them a permanent settlement of jumma, 
will cquallv apply with respect to the lands now denominated havelly, 
inasmuch as that vesting the property in the soil in the natives, and 
limiting the public demand thereon to an ascertained permanent jumma, 
will tend more to the general prosperity of the country and happiness 
of the people, than any mode of management hitherto adopted, being 
the substitution of a system, which is calculated to call forth all the 
energy and resources of the country, by making it the interest of the 
native inhabitants to carry cultivation and every other improvement to 
the utmost extent of their means, for the uncertainty, and consequent 
discourao-ement attendant upon constant fluctuation in the public 
assessments, and no uniform plan of internal administration, but all 
resting on temporary expedient. 

58. Under this consideration, government has come to the resolu- 
tion of transferring to native landholders, in all practicable cases, the 
property which they now hold in the havelly lands ; and with this view. 

It is their intention to parcel it out into lots competent to bear a fixed 

annual jumma of from i to 10,000 pagodas each, and to put them up to 
public sale, exclusive of the salt and sayer revenue, which include the 
abkary, or tax on the sale of intoxicating liquors and drugs, which are to 
be retained in the hands of government, as already explained with 
respect to the zemindarries : varying the lots between the above two 
sums will enable a greater number of bidders to come forward adapted 
to the circumstances of all classes of inhabitants, above the cultivating 
ryots • for where one is not competent, it is most probable, such is the 
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desire to possess landed property, that one 

the purchase ; at the same time, we are rather indmed to 1^" 

above than below an annual jumma of 5.000 ’/^ndin? more 

likelv to eive better security for a permanent revenue ; as tending moie 
tb encourage ex4sive improvement, and enabling the proprietor to 
maS up gficSrt, in son?e, from advantages derived in villages, more 

favotirably situated. . i i 

HQ In forming the lots, you will of course pay attention to local 
circuStances. such^as including all villages 

one estate ; each estate to be compact, not |ish 

mootahs or perefunnahs sometimes are in this country. 

J Tvemment tolave the construction and care ot the lank and water- 
co»®rS enSely Vo the proprietors, who will however. 1“ 
f.^nrnvPrT.ent be assisted with loans from the treasury, repaya^ble with 
Xelt at 1^ per ceS security of their estates, and under pres- 
erved regulati^^ns for ensuring the objects 

Where works may be of great general importance 

r'niintrv or too extensive to be intrusted to the charge of individu 
propfiSorPo? where ftcrc may in you, opiniou be other causes which 
woidd make it advisable for government to reserve the cate and repair 
of them you will state your reasons at large, at the same time, ^-ppoi- 
ttlgthV jumVaso,as\om^^^^^^ company, as far as may be 

practicable, for the charge to be thereby incurred. _ 

60 The conditions of the purchase will be the same as those 

nresoribedVto the zemindars [732] becoming proprietors of thw 
Ltates and the purchasers will be to all intents and purposes on the 
estates and ttie pure n _ ^ their under-tenants and ryots, as to 

Totber rf;„Mtos wS will be conlsi.ed in the ppe-lco o; 
LavlrKr eauaUv in view the protection of all descriptions of inhabitants, 

having and those residing under them, in their ]ust 

SlnTpdvIies! S "e due'enforcemeft of the legal demands of 
tlfe company, founded on the principles of the permanent settlement. 

61 One of the conditions above alluded to, ^and the P^ooipal 
•I’ Xcbvprnment for the due realization of public revenue, is the 

Ed^being^held answerable, by sale and transfer, under specific rul^, 
for kny Sciency thereof. This, as regards the interests of the com- 
nanv IS an obiect of the first importance m the new system , it will 
Ciforrbe^Sbvious to you, that in order to render tins securi y 
the most diligent attention must be given to apportioning the 
aSSmeut bipubbe reduce on the several quotas or divis.ous, w.lh a 

due computation of their actual assets. ^ 

62 In pointing out this duty to you, we shall not attempt to 
prescribe any particular line of conduct by which you are to acj-omphsh 
?f for as the responsibility for the accuracy of your report, will attach 

ent/rely to yourseP ; and as time will evince the degree of attetmon 
vou mav have given to the subject, by showing the adequacy, or othcr- 

S of each eftate, to the jumma fixed thereon ; we unsh_ to eaye you 

at full liberty to adopt any mode of enquiry or investigation that may 
at tun iioer 7 F . / required information, 

’ documeVs you may procure, when you transmit your report. 
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This 63d paragraph not being ap- 63. The collections hither- 
plicable to the collectors of the' Jaghire, to made, say for a period of 

Salem, and Kistnagherry, ^the following 13 years, will furnish data for 

paragraphs were inserted in the general your further' enquiry; but we 
instructions to them : cannot consider them as the 

To Mr. Hodgson. criterion for a permanent 

In proposing the ^assessment on the settlement on the principles 
several lots, you will no doubt avail proposed; in some situations, 
yourself of the information to be derived they may have been excessive, 
from the able reports of your prede- though we apprehend this 
cessor, and the complete revenue has been rarely the case (we 
accounts of the produce kept for the speak of the collections 
last six years, compared with the value brought to the public account), 
of the villages, when delivered over by and in general, we conceive 
his highness the nabob to the company, they have been short of the 
Under the permanent arrangement now actual resources, had they 
resolved upon, the advantages will be been all properly applied; 
so much extended, that there can be but under the permanent 
little doubt the resources of the estates arrangement now resolved 
will soon far exceed the present or any upon, the advantages will be 
former state of the country. It is not so much greater, and the 
however the wish of government to cultivation be in consequence 
exceed a moderate equitable jumma, so much extended, that there 
To Captain Macleod. can be little doubt of the 

To Captain Graham. resources of the estates far 

Of the Baramhal, or other districts exceeding the present or any 
in your division, which lately composed former state of the country, 
part of Colonel Read’s charge, you It is not however the wish 
possess the fullest information, and can of government to exceed a 
have no difficulty in forming the division, moderate equitable jumma; 
and proposing the assessments to be and with a view to aid your 
paid thereon. In regard to those recent- enquiries and judgment, we 
ly placed under your management, we transmit the estimated valua- 
can only hope you will exert yourself tion of the havellies in your 
to obtain it, with as little delay as division, by the committee of 
possible. circuit. 

To Mr. Collector at DindiguL 

63. The information derived since 
your residence in the Dindigul district, 

as well as from the survey carrying on under your direction, will we 
trust furnish sufficient data for you to proceed upon, in forming 
the divisions and proposing the assessment to be fixed thereon ; as 
we cannot consider the average of collections since our possession of 
the district, a criterion for a permanent settlement on the principles 
proposed. In some situations, they may have been excessive, though 
we apprehend this has been rarely the case (we speak of the collections 
brought to the public account) and in general, we conceive they have 
been short of the actual resources, had they been all properly applied ; 
but under the permanent arrangement now resolved upon, the advant- 
ages will be so much greater, and the cultivation be in consequence so 
much extended, that there can be little doubt of the resources of the , 
estates in a very few years far exceeding the present or any former 

vou III*— 24 
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state of the country. It is ^not however the fo ^rhonqulrS 

exceo.a a moderate qumma 

enable government to proceed to a permanent settlement thei 

■ A A- QrtmA nf the lots will of coiirse contain a larger extent o 
u„c„^Svat.a, arable, and waste lands ^XatTo.?; 

possess peculiar advantages, from - . i a plentiful supply of 

Ld , be" disposal of «' V/^tTiror la,r^ tbes^J Ld 

water, and being near to the se ^ s vou may apportion lor 

other eitcumstances.affectmg the vabe ofa^^^^^^ 

sale, must be ascertained and duly estimatea, in nxu 

N]?s?Kii=§is 

'tcE"no:t?eb\\nt:^^^^^ be made upon him 

Again, in other instances where villages may be 

ed and little room for improvement left, ^g(j^j.ate 

some abatement, and perhaps to assess ^ i yiuntlef from 

SeCel Sr :iUted^ol^er”^ 

the, may never be!o entirely subdned as not to operate on the fears 
of tire inhabitants, and to keep such villages thinly populated. 

61 Reflecting on the very serious responsibility which attache.* 

rs »ur^‘ “i:?“L“sr“or?ff mSs r »' tr™r tS‘'^ 7 y 
St\rr-“^“irmSrron 

* >orrvTno- on the necessarv enquiries and investigations, that )oa in^^y 

nossels yourseU of S ’infoV.on of the havcily laurls under you.- 

Charge o^f the actual situation of each village, and the lands dependent 
thSn with all their advantages and disadvantages; so that wlieii >c,u 
n^al^ yourreport^ may^be enabled to speak uuth U.at confidence 

which can never be derived from the mere communications of natuc 
agents, upon whose information, in such a case as the piesent, uc 
should be reluctant to place much reliance. Indeed we cannot _ 
stronc^Iy caution you against dependence on information coining 
through this chanLl ; so much is it llieir interest to mislead you, eithei 
in concert with others or for their individual beneht, perhap.s m tne 
hope of making collusive purchases when the lands shad be offered or 
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sale This is not of course meant to preclude you from the assistance 
of native accents, as we are aware of the necessity of employing them, but 
to “-uard you against their impositions, and to impress you with the 
necessity of satisfying yourself personally, of every point of information. 

68. It is not intended that the actual measurement of lands shall 
be resorted to except in very particular cases , and these, must be 
reported to us with your reasons, for our previous sanction. It not 
beino- the wish of government, as before observed,^ to demand more 
than'a moderate equitable jumma, it is hoped that this may be geneialiy 
ascertained with a due regard to the assets present and to come of each 
lot, without the necessity of incurring the expense and delay of 
measurement. 



69. That we may be making a gradual progress in the settlement 

and disposal of the lands in question, you will forward your repoit on 
each pergunnah as you complete the allotment and proposed assess- 
ment, with copy of all your proceedings and investigations relative 
thereto, that we may submit them to government ; if approved, the 
extent of the estates, and the jumma assessed, will be advertised tor 

sale, under the prescribed conditions, and sealed proposals invited tor 

the purpose. ^ 

70. It is proposed to appoint judges throughout the company's 
districts on this coast, vesting in them the entire judicial authority 
within their respective jurisdictions. Provincial courts of appeal a^nd 
circuit will also be instituted, at the most convenient situations relative 
to the zillah or district courts, to which an appeal will lie from the letter , 
and the Governor and Council at the presidency, in ^theii ^xecutive 
judicial capacity, will compose the sudder, or supreme civil and criminal 
courts, to whom a further appeal will lie from the provincial courts ; 
and ultimately, in civil suits, an appeal lies to the king in council, 
certain limitations and rules being in ail these cases, provided to be 
contained in a general Code of Regulations. 

71. Each judge will be also constituted the magistrate of the 
same jurisdiction, and in that capacity take cognizance of all crimmal 
cases; and the court of circuit above alluded to will at^ prescribed 
periods, make the circuit of the stations within their respective jurisdic- 
tions, for the purpose of general jail deliveries. For the conduct of 
this department also, the necessary rules will be provided in the general 
Code of Regulations. 

72. It is sufficient at this time to have explained generally the 
constitution of these courts, referring to the future, for the detail. Tiie 
x'egulations or law’s to be comprized in our general code, are meant to 
extend to all probable occurrences founded on the laws and usage of 
the country, wdth certain modifications ; and may be altered, rescinded, 
or added to, as experience shall point out to be necessary, thereby 
preserving all that will tend to the permanent good of the country, and 
gradually working out and remedying all defects. 

73. Every provision will be made, as far as our political situation 
will allow, that all regulations shall be formed upon principles of justice, 
and with a due regard to local circumstances ; and the faithful adminis- 
tration thereof will be best secured, by its forming the sole duty of 
judges, liberally rewarded, and bound under a most solemn oath, tO' a 
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strict observance of them, and to dispense them inapartially ; being 
at the same time, liable to prosecution, if charged with having been 
guilty of corruption in the execution of their offices. 

74. The judicial power of government delegated to these courts, 
making them competent to take cognizance of all civil and criminal 
matters whetever, w'ill render it, together with its officers employed in 
all financial and commercial concerns of the company, amenable to the 
courts for all acts done in their official capacity, in opposition to the 
existing regulations, to be decided in the same manner, as suits between 
individuals. 

75. Where your own credit and responsibility are so deeply 
involved, we need not further press upon your mind the very great 
importance of the objects herein pointed out, whether [ 734 ] as they 
relate to the permanent prosperity and happiness of the people, or the 
honour and interests of the English government on this coast. Where 
so much depends upon intelligent activity, we can only express an 
earnest hope, that your most strenuous endeavours will be exerted to 
fulfil the wishes and expectations of government, as conveyed in these 
instructions ; and that your first consideration will be how to overcome 
any difficulties that may present themselves in the progress of your 
labours. We at the same time, feel it an indispensible duty to 
communicate, for your information, a recent order from the .Governor 
General in Council, alluding to the introduction of the system in view. 

76. “ The conduct of the collector on this occasion, forcibly 

“ evinces the impossibility of introducing a permanent system, either 
“ of revenue or judicature, unless the collectors shall be disposed to a 
“zealous and cordial discharge of their duty; but as the public 
“ prosperity and welfare absolutely require the introduction of that 
“ system without delay, we are determined to guard against the failure 
“ of it, by the removal of those collectors who shall be found either 
“ incapable or unwilling to execute our orders through your board ; 
“.instead, therefore, of allowing much valuable time to be sacrificed in 
“■the 'consideration of indolent or negligent excuses, we enjoin you to 
“ point out, without hesitation, the instances in which it may become 
“ necessary to apply this effectual remedy.” 


Fort St, George, We are. Sir, your obedient servants, 

15 Oct. 1799, (Signed) William Petrie, Members. 


; / A. D. 1793, REGULATION VIII. 


■ . V. First, The talookdars to be considered the actual proprietors 
of the laiids composing their talooks, are the following : 


Second, Talookdars who purchased their lands by private or at 
. public sale, or obtained them by gift from the 

ncosure. zemindar, or other actual proprietor of land to 

whom they now pay the revenue assessed upon their talooks, , or from 
his ancestors, subject to the payment of the_ established, dues of govern- 
ment ; and who received deeds of sale,, or gift of such , land from the 
zemindar, or sunnuds from the Khalsa, making over to them his 
piroprietarjr rights therein., 
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Third Talookdars whose talooks were formed before the zemindar, 

or other actual proprietor of land to whom they now pay their revenue, 
or his ancestors, succeeded to the zemindarry. 

Fourth, Talookdars, the lands comprized in whose talooks were 
never the property of the zemindar, or other^actual proprietor of the 

soil to whom they now pay their revenue, or his ancestors. 

Fifth, Talookdars who have succeeded to talooks of the nature of 
those described in the preceding clauses, by right of purchase, gi , 
inheritance from the former proprietors of such talooks. ^ 

VI. The proprietors of talooks, however, who now pay the pub ho 
revenue assessed upon their lands through a zemindar, or other actual 

iotrir nf land and whose title deeds contain a clause stipulating 
Ktorevenuel’s to be ^^d through him, shall continue to pay their 
refenurthrough such zemindar or other actual proprietor of land, as 

heretofore. , . • 

VII. Talookdars whose talooks are held under writings or sunnuds 

S Lt actual nroprietors of the soil, and consequently are not 
enthled to be rendLe^ independent of the zemindar, or other actual 
proprietor of land, from whom they derive their tenures, provided they 
low pay the rent assessed upon their talooks to him. _ 

VIII. Talookdars also whose tenure is denominated 

and is of the following description, are not ^ 

separation from the proprietors of whom 

aranted to these talookdars, in consideration of the grantee clearing 
Sv the iuSand bringing the land into a productive state, give it 
him aid his heirs in perpetuity, with the right of disposing of 
it either bv sale or gift, exempting him from payment of revenue 
or a certain Term, and at the' capitation of it snbjectmg h.n, to a 
specific assol jnmma, with all increases, abwabs. ‘3°y as 

on the ueraunnah generally, but this for such part of the land only as 
the p-rantee brings into a state of cultivation ; and the grantee is further 
subiect to the payment of a certain specified portion of_ all complimen- 
tLi nresents ^and fees which he may receive from his under-tenants, 
tary , e. The pottah specifies the boundaries 

S theTand granted, but not the quantity of it, until it is brought into 

cultivation. , , u 

TV The rules in Section V. respecting talooks, have also been 
.Ktenfed To ayma liable to to payment of a fixed qmt revenue, 

STowfin SSt? 0 „Tha’sbel oEdThat such Malgusarry 
avma tenures as are held under grants of the Mahomedan governrnent, 
nrevious to the company’s accession to the Dewanny, or which _ave 

^s^pSiT f?:rr ^o-rrep^o^hom^^^ 

their talooks. But Malguzafry ayma tenures which may appear to have 


• ' if “'rvA 
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been boii4 fide granted for the purpose of bringing waste lands into 
cultivation, shall continue included in the estates" to which they are now 
annexed, as coming within the rules in Section VIIL respecting jungle- 
booty talooks, [735] ■ 

' X. The. rules' contained in the following Section have been 
' prescribed for the guidance of tbe collectors in carrying into execution 
the rules relative to the separation of talookdars, who are the actual 
proprietors of the lands composing their talooks, and are declared 
entitled to separation. 

XL Every talookdar being considered as the rightful possessor 
of his talook, until a better title is established against him by due course 
of law ; the point to be ascertained by the collectors, in carrying the 
above-mentioned orders into effect, is not, whether the holders of the 
several talooks under their authority, are the lawful possessors of the 
talooks held by them, but whether the nature of their tenure is such 
as to entitle them to separation under the rules contained in Sections 
V. and IX.; to ascertain which, they are to call upon the talookdars to 
produce their title deeds ; and after having examined them, are to 
separate from the jurisdiction of the zemindars, or other actual 
proprietors of estates, those who may appear to them to be actual 
proprietors of the lands composing their talooks, as described in those 
Sections ; continuing the remainder under the zemindars, or other actual 
proprietors, as heretofore. If a talookdar should have no title deeds to 
produce, the collector is to make a summary enquiry into his right to 
separation ; and after attending to such proofs and documents as may 
be produced by the talookdar in support of his title to separation, and 
by the zemindar or other actual proprietor, in objection thereto, is to 
decide, according to the best of his judgment, whether such talookdar be 
entitled to separation or not, and conclude the settlement accordingly. 

XIL The collectors are to acquaint the talookdars, whom they may 
adjudge not to be actual proprietors of the lands composing their 
talooks, and consequently continue under the zemindars or other actual 
proprietors, as heretofore, that if dissatisfied with their decision, they 
are at liberty to sue such zemindars or actual proprietors of Lind in the 
court of Dewanny adawlut of the zillah, for the right of property in 
their talooks ; and that in the event of their establishing such right, 
they will be separated from such zemindars, or other actual proprietors, 
and allowed to pay the revenue assessed upon their talooks, to the 
public treasury. They are also to acquaint the zemindars, or other 
actual proprietors, from whose estates talooks may be separated, and 
who may be dissatisfied with such separation, on the grounds of the 
holders of such talooks not beingThe actual proprietors of them, and 
consequently not entitled to separation under Sections V. and IX., that 
they are at liberty to sue such talookdars in the court of Dewanny 
adawlut, for the right of property in their talooks ; and that in the event 
of their establishing such right, the talooks will be replaced under them, 
as heretofore. The right of property in every talook, in cases where 
St may be disputed, will thus be tried and decided upon according to 
law in the court of Dewenny adawlut of the zillah ; and either party 
dissatisfied with the decision of the Judge, will',, have an appeal there, 
from to the provincial court of appeal, and 'from the decision of that 
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court to the sudder Dewanny adawlut, in cases that may be appealable 

to the last-mentioned court 

XIII. Talookdars ordered to be separated, are not to be permitted 

to pay the revenue assessed upon their lands through the zeminda s, 
or other actual proprietors of estates, as heretofore , . 

XIV. Talookdars who, in consequence of the rules m Sectioris V 
and IX., mav be separated from the zemindars or other acto 

Soof s 'or S'cTuW 

inconvenience ; in which case, tehseldars or native collectors 
appointed to receive the revenue of the talooks in such distric . 

XV. Zemindars or other actual ^ nS'^b! 

zemindarries or estates, talooks may be 

appointed tehseldars to receive the revenue of the talooks so separated 

bS the office of tehseldar shall m /l/Xle 

other person of character and responsibility, and the whole expens 

of it, is to be defrayed by government. 

XVI. Mocurrey leases to persons not the actual 

lands included in such leases, if granted or confirmed by the 
government, or obtained previous to the company s aeoe^or, tejh 
Dewannv, are to be continued m force during ibe liy , 
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LXIL First, The annual revenue to be paid to government from the 
estates of the proprietors of land with whom a settlement has been or may be 
concluded, having been declared fixed for ever, and courts of justice having 
been established with powers to protect them against all demands exceeding 
that fixed revenue, whether made by the officers of government or other 
persons, or by the authority of government itself, and on the other hand 
the grounds on which deductions and abatements were heretofore occasionally 
obtmned by proprietors of estates when their jupma was liable to frequent 
variation, no longer existing, neither their rights nor the value of their 
property can be affected in future by the real produce of their estates being 

known. The rules therefore, hereafter prescribed, regarding which 
are framed solely to facilitate the decision of suits in the courts of judicature 

between proprietors and farmers of lands, and persons paying rent or revenue 
to them, and to guard against any diminution of the fixed revenue 
of government, or injustice to individuals, by enabling the collectors to 
procure the necessary information and accounts for allotting the public jumma 
upon estates that may be divided agreeably to the principles prescribed in 
Regulation I., 1793, can be objected to by those proprietors only who may 
have it in contemplation, in the event of the division or transfer of a 
portion of their estates, to deprive government of a part of the fixed revenue, 
or defraud some of the partners in their estates, by obtaining a dispro- 
portionate allotment of the public assessment on the several shares, or to 
oppress the persons paying rent or revenues to them with impunity, by with- 
holding from the courts of justice the documents necessary to enable them 
to afford redress to the complainants. It being essential to the security of 
the public revenue, as well as of private rights and property, and at the same 
time, consistent with the ancient usages of the country, and the declarations 
in the Proclamation announcing the public assessment on the lands fixed for 
ever, that government should have the means of counteracting such 
unjustifiable views; the following rules have been adopted 

Second, Every proprietor of land who may not have established a 
putwarry in each village in his or her estate, to keep the accounts of the 
ryots, as required by the original rules for the decennial settlement of the 
three’ provinces, shall immediately appoint a putwarry in each village for 
that purpose. All proprietors of estates are to deposit in the Dewanny 
adawlut of the zillah, the collectors cutcherry, and the principal cutcherry in 
each mehaul or pergunnah, a list of the put^varries in their respective estates, 
and the names of the villages, the accounts of which they may be severally 
appointed to keep. The proprietors are to notify every three months to the 
court and the collector, all vacancies that may occur, and the name of the 
persons whom they may appoint to fill them. The board of revenue are 
empowered to authorize any proprietor to reduce the number of putwarries, 
in such proportion as they may think proper, in cases in which it may appear 
to them unnecessary to entertain a separate putwarry for each village. 

Third, The putwarries in every estate are to produce all accounts relating 
to the lands, produce, collections, and charges of the village or villages, the 
accounts of which may be kept by them respectively, and to furnish every 
information and explanation that may be required regarding them, whenever 
they may be required by any court of justice to adjust any suit that may be 
depending before the court, between the proprietor or farmer of the estate and 
the ryots, or any persons paying rent or revenue to them, or any other suit. 

Fourth, The putwarries in each estate shall also produce the accounts 
specified in the preceding clause, and furnish every explanation and informa- 
tion that may be required respecting them for the allotment of the public 
revenue, agreeably to the principles laid down in Regulation I. 1793, in the 
event of the whole or any portion of the estates being directed to be disposed 
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of at public sale, or being transferred by any private act of the proprietor or 
proprietors, or of the estate being ordered to be divided pursuant to a decree 
of a court of judicature, or where it may be a joint estate, in consequence of 
the request of one or more of the proprietors. But no collector is to require 
a putwarry to attend him, and produce his accounts, but for the purposes 
above mentioned, or in any other cases ^in which they may be expressly 
empowered to require them by any regulation printed and published in the 
manner directed in Regulation XLL 1793. collector shall require the 

putwarry of any village or villages to attend him, and produce the village 
accounts for purposes or in cases in which he may not be authorized to 
inspect them, the court of Dewanny adawlut, upon the circumstances being 
represented to it by the proprietor of the estate, is empowered to make an 
order to prohibit the collector requiring the accounts, and in the event of his 
repeating the requisition, to adjudge him to pay a fine to the proprietor of 
the estate, of such sum as to the court may appear proper, and to levy the 
line in the mode in which the courts are empowered to levy fines from the 
collectors in the suits described in Section XXXIII. Regulation XVI. 1793. 

Fifth, When a collector shall require the attendance of a putwarry for 
the examination of his accounts, either before him or any officer whom he 
may depute for the purpose, he is to serve such putwarry with a written 
notice under his official signature and the seal of the zillah, to attend 
with the accounts required, which are to be particularized in the notice. [ 737 J 
If he shall omit to attend with the accounts by the limited time, and shall 
not show good cause to the collector for the omission, the collector is 
authorized to represent the circumstances through the vakeel of government 
to the court of Dewanny adawlut of the zillah, the judge^ of which, provided 
there shall appear to him sufficient cause for so doing, may order such 
putwarry to be committed to close custody, until he produces the accounts. 
The courts are to observe the same process with putwarries who may omit to 
attend with their accounts when required, for the adjustment of any matter 
or dispute depending before the courts. 


Sixth, Putwarries shall be required to swear to the truth’of the accounts 
they may produce, when deemed necessary; and in the event of the collector 
having occasion to proceed in person, or to depute an officer to examine any 
village accounts on the spot, the judge, upon application being made to him 
for that purpose by the collector, through the vakeel of government, may 
grant to him or to such officer, a commission to swear the several putwarries 
whose accounts are to be inspected, inserting in the commission, the name of 
each putwarry to be sworn. If the collector shall have occasion to examine 
the accounts of a putwarry at the station at which the court may be estab- 
lished, he is to cause him to be sworn before the court, if he shall judge it 
necessary to require him to make oath to the truth of his accounts. 

Seventh, If a putwarry who shall have sworn to the truth of any account 
that he may have been required to produce before a court of justice, for the 
purpose of deciding any matter before the court, and the accounts shall 
afterwards be found to have beeen fabricated or altered, or not to be the true 
accounts, the judge of the court is empowered to commit him to be tried for 
perjury before the court of circuit. 

Eighth, If a putwarry shall have been sworn before a judge, or before a 
collector, or the officer of a collector, to any accounts that he may have been 
required to produce before the collector or his officer, in a case in which the 
collector may have been empowered to require him to produce such accounts, 
and the accounts shall afterwards appear to have been fabricated or altered, 
or not to be the true accounts, the collector is empowered to employ the vakeel 
of government to prosecute such putwarry for perjury, in the cases specified 
in this and the preceding clause. If it shall be proved to the satisfaction of the 
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court .Eat .h. accounts we.e .abrtca.e. 

lothotiaed,shaUrinote p.opnetK^^^^^ ^ „ ’“L'S™ °e“ “ko^e 
rule in clause second. _ _ cp^Hon are hereby equally applicaWe 

Tenth, The rules contame^^^^ ia, mediately to government. 

to dependent talooks as to estates ^ 

A. D. i793> ^^^^^^XSation certain Articles of a 
A regulation for enacting ,f*°^,^B?arch 1793 '•—Passed 

G».Snn^ou|^^ “S' b7IIU“»%“SS1 

the igtE Ramzaan 120/ nioere . ™iof;v(a to the limitation of 

The following Articles of the Governor General in 

s|?o i 

of land into a Regulation, which is to have xorce 

g'SElL?"MLXf“93.th=da.eof.h= P»^^^^^^ decennial 

of Directors for the affairs ol n Imictht of the most noble order of 

ITT Art. 2.— The Marquis Corruvallis, hn to a-^gg to all zemindars, 

Sreo W. to d«la« the uS^nSt ioU f.scd Jo, eve,. [73 

upun the., “"e Svecn-O, Gene.al » 

the zemindars, independent been concluded under the Regula- 

wfth or on behalf of whom a f \meat has b.-m c^ settlement 

tions above mentioned, that at - respectively 

no alteration will and their heirs and lawful successors wil 

iSltrhffihe^fesSSs'atTch assesenent, lo, eve,. 
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Y, Art. 4.— The lands of some zemindars, independent talookdars, and 
other acmal proprietors of land, having been held khas, or let in farm, in 
con=equence of their refusing to pay the assessment required of them under 
the Remdations above mentioned, the Governor General in council now 
notifies °to the zemindars, independent talookdars, and other actual proprietors 

of land whose lands are held khas, that they shall be restored to the manage- 
ment of their lands, upon their agreeing to the payment of the assessment 
which has been or may be required of them, in conformity to the Regulations 
above mentioned, and that no alteration shall afterrvards be made in that 
'i=sessment- but that they and their heirs and lawful successors shall be 
nermitted to hold their respective estates at such assessment, for ever ; and 
he declares to the zemindars, independent talookdars, and other _ actual 
oroprietors of lands, whose lands have been let in farm, that they shall not 
regain possession of their lands before the expiration of the_ period for which 
they have been farmed (unless the farmers shall voluntarily consent to inake 
over to them the remaining term of their lease, and the Governor GeneraR m 
Council shall approve of the transfer); but that at the expiration of that 
period, upon their agreeing to the: payment of the assessment which may^ be 
required of them, they shall be reinstated and that no alteration shall 
afterwards be made in that assessment, but that they and their heirs and 
lawful successors shall be allowed to hold their respective estates at such 
assessment, for ever. 

VL Art. 5.— In the event of the proprietary right in lands that are or 
may become the property of governmeat, being transferred to individuals, 
such individuals and their heirs and lawful successors snail be permitted to 
hold the lands at the assessment at which they may be transferred, tor ever. 

VIL Art. 6. — It is well known to the zemindars, indeppdent talookdars, 
and other actual proprietors of land, as well as to the inhabitants of Bengal, 
Behar, and Orissa in general, that from the earliest times until the present 
period, the public assessment upon the lands has never been fixed , but that 
according to established usage and custom, the rulers of these provinces have 
from time to time, demanded an increase of assessrnent from the proprietors 
of land ; and that for the purpose of obtaining this increase, not only frequent 
investigations have been made to ascertain the actual produce of their est^es, 
but that it has been the practice to deprive them of the niana'gement or their 
lands, and either to let them in farm, or to appoint officers on the P^rt ot 
government to collect the assessment immediately from the ryots. I he 
honourable Court of Directors considering these usages and measures to be 
detrimental to the prosperity of the country, have, with a^ view to promote 
the future ease and happiness of the people, authorized the foregoing 
declarations; and the zemindars, independent talookdars, and other actual 
proprietors of land, with or on the behalf of whom^a settlement has been or 
may be concluded, are to consider these orders fixing the amount or the 
assessment as irrevocable, and not liable to alteration by any persons whom 
the Court of Directors may hereafter appoint to the administration ot their 
affairs in this country. 

The Governor General in Council trusts that the proprietors of land, sen- 
sible of the benefits conferred upon them, by the public assessment being axed ^or 
ever, will exert themselves in the cultivation of their lands, under the certainty 
that they will enjoy exclusively the fruits of their own pod mapgenient and 
industry ; and that no demand will ever be made upon them, or their heirs o 

successors, by the present or any future government, for an augmentation ot 
the public assessment, in consequence of the improvement of their respective 

''Cstafcs. ' 

To discharge the revenues at the stipulated periods without glay or 
evasion, and to conduct themselves with good faith and moderation towards 
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Third, The Governor General in Council will impose such assessment 
as he may deem equitable, on all lands at present alienated, and paying no 
public revenue, which have been, or may be proved to be held under illegal 
or invalid titles. The assessment so imposed, will belong to government, and 
no proprietor of land will be entitled to any part of it. 

Fourth, The jumraa of those zemindars, independent talookdars, and 
other actual proprietors of land, which is declared fixed in the foregoing 
articles, is to be considered entirely unconnected with and exclusive of any 
allowances which have been made to them in the adjustment of their jumma, 
for keeping up tannahs or police establishments and also of the produce of 
any lands which they may have been permitted to appropriate for the same 
purpose ; and the Governor General in Council reserves to himself the option 
of resuming the whole or part of such allowances, or produce of such lands, 
according as he may think proper, in consequence of his having exonerated 
the proprietors of land from the charge of keeping the peace, and appointed 
officers on the part of government to superintend the police of the country. 


their dependent talookdars and ryots, are duties at all times indispensably 
required from the proprietors of land; and a strict observance of those duties, 
is now more than ever incumbent upon them, in return for the benefits which 
they wiir themselves derive from the orders now issued. The Governor General 
in Council therefore expects that the proprietors of land will not only act in 
this manner themselves, towards their dependent talookdars and ryots, but 
also enjoin the strictest adherence to the same principles, in the persons whom 
they may appoint to collect the rents from them. He further expects, that 
without deviating from this line of conduct, they will regularly discharge the 
revenue, in all seasons ; and he accordingly notifies to them, that in future 
no claims or applications for suspensions or remissions, on account of drought, 
inundation, or other calamity of seasons, will be attended to ; but that in the # 

event of any zemindar, independent talookdar, or other actual proprietor of land, 
with or on behalf of whom a settlement has been or may be concluded, or his 
or her heirs or successors failing in the punctual discharge of the public revenue 
which has been or may be assessed upon their lands under the above- 
mentioned Regulations; a sale of the whole of the lands of the defaulter, or 
such portion of them as may be sufficient to make good the arrear, will 
positively and invariably take place. 

VIIL Art. 7. — To prevent any misconstruction of the foregoing Articles, 
the Governor General in Council thinks it necessary to make the following 
declarations to the zemindars, independent talookdars, and other actual pro- 
prietors of land. 

First, It being the duty of the ruling power to protect all classes of 
people, and more [739] particularly those who from their situation are most . 

helpless, the Governor General in Council will, whenever he may deem it ^ 

proper, enact such regulations as he rnay think necessary for the protection and 
welfare of the dependent talookdars, ryots, and other cultivators of the soil ; 
and no zemindar, independent talookdar, or other actual proprietor of land, 
shall be entitled on this account, to make any objection to the discharge of 
the fixed assessment which they have respectively agreed to pay. 


Second, The Governor General in Council having on the 28th of July 
1790, directed the sayer collections to be abolished, a full compensation was 
granted to the proprietors of land for the loss of revenue sustained by them 
in consequence of this abolition ; and he now declares, that if he should 
hereafter think it proper to re'establish the sayer collections, or any other 
internal duties, and to appoint officers on the part of government to collect 
them, no proprietor of land will be admitted to any participation thereof, or 
be entitled to make any claims for remissions of assessment on that account. 
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The Governor General in Council however declares, that the allowance or 
nroduce of lands which maybe resumed, will be appropriated to no other 
ouroose but that of defraying the expense of the police, and that instructions 
win be sent to the collectors, not to add such allowances, or the produce of 
such lands, to the jumma of the proprietors of land, but to collect the amount 
from them, separately. 

Fifth Nothing contained in this Proclamation shall be construed to 
render the lands of the several descriptions of disqualihed proprietors, specified 
in the first article of the Regulations regarding disqualified landholders, 
nassed on the 15th July 1791. liable to sale, for any arrears which have 
accrued or may accrue on the fixed jumma that has been or may be assessed 
uDon their lands under the above-mentioned Regulations for the decennial 
settlement ; provided that such arrears have accrued or may accrue during the 
time that they have been or may be dispossessed of the managemerit of their 
lands, under the said Regulations of the 15th July 1791- It is to be under- 
stood however, all or any of the descriptions of di^ualined landholde^, 
specified in the first article of the last-mentioned Regulations, shall be 
permitted to assume or retain the management of their lands m consequence 
of the ground of their disqualification no longer existing, or of the Governor 
General in Council dispensing with, altering, or abolishing those Regulations ; 
the lands of such proprietors will be held responsible for the fixed jumma 
that has been or may be assessed thereon from the time that the managenient 
may devolve upon them, in the same manner as the lands of all actual 
proprietors of land, who are declared qualified for the management of their 
estates, and also of all actual proprietors _ who are unqualified for such 
management, by natural or other disabilities, but do not come within the 
descriptions of disqualified landholders specified m the first artic e of the 
Regulations of the 15th July 1791,— are and will be held answerable for any 
arrears that are or may become due from them on the fixed jumma, which 
they or any persons on their behalf, have engaged or inay engage to pay 
under the abovementioned Regulations for the decennial settlement. 

IX. Art. 8.— That no doubt may be entertained whether proprietors of 
land are entitled, under the existing Regulations, to dispose of their estates 
without previous sanction of government, the Governor General m Council 
notifies to the zemindars, independent talookdars, and other actual proprietors 
of land, that they are privileged to transfer to whomsoever they may think 
proper, by sale, gift or otherwise, their proprietary rights m the whole or any 
portion of their respective estates, without applying to government for its 
sanction to the transfer ; and that all such transfers will be held valid, provided 
that they be conformable to the Mahomedan or the Hindoo laws (according 
as the religious persuasions of the parties to each transaction, may render the 
validity of it, determinable by the former or the latter code), and that they 
be not repugnant to any regulations now in force, which have been passed by 
the Rritish Administrations, or to any regulations that they may hereafter enact. 

X. Art. 9.— From the limitation of the public demand upon the lands, 
the net income, and consequently the value, (independent of increase of rent, 
attainable by improvements) of any landed property, for the assessment on which 
a distinct engagement has been or may be entered into between government 
and the proprietor, or that may be separately assessed, although included in • 
one engagement with other estates belonging to the same proprietor, and 
which may be offered for public or private sale entire, will always be ascer- 
tainable by a comparison of the amount of the fixed jumma assessed 
upon it (which, agreeably to the foregoing declarations, is to remain 
unalterable for ever, to whomsoever the property may be transferred) with 
the whole of its produce, allowing for the charges of management.— But 
it is alo essential that a notification should be made of the principles [ 740 J 
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upon which the fixed assessment charged upon ^ any such _ejatewm 
apportioned on the several divisions of it, m event of the whole g^ t 
being transferred, by public or private sale or otherwise, m two or more^lot. 
or of a portion of it being transferred in one, or m two or more lots, or of 
its being joint property, and a division of it being made amongst tbe propue- 
tors - otherwIL^^^f^^^^ of a declared rule for estimating^ the 

proportion of the fixed jumma with which the several shares 
chargeable in such cases, the real value of each share 'vould be oncertmn^ 

and consequently the benefits expected fo QoTCrnor 

assessment uoon the lands, would be but partially obtained,— 1 he UDvernor 

General in Council has accordingly prescribed the hlt °^as 

iirttiincr fiiA fived fissessment in the several cases above mentioned, but as 

g“itt®mfghTsuS . considerable loss of -«»»» ‘•X 

allotments of the assessment, were the apportioning of it, 

cases above specified, to be left to the proprietors, he_ requires 

transfers or divisions as may be made by t re priva e ac^ ^vhich 

themselves, be notified to the collector of the revenue of the 

the lands may be situated, or such other ofiicer as government may in futu e 

prescribe in Sder that the fixed jumma assessed upon the whole estate, 

mav be ’apportioned on the several shares, in the manner hereafter directed , 

and that the names of the proprietors of each share, and the jurnma 
IhiSd thereon may be eLred upon the public registers; and that 
seoafate engagements ^for the payment of the jumma assessed upon eacn 
Se maf b? elecu^^^ by ty proprietors, who will thencetoward be 
consideSd as actual proprietors of land; and the Governor G^ofal m 
Council declares, that if the parties to such tranfers or divisions, shaU omit 
‘ to notifv them to the collector of the revenue of the zifl ah, or such other 
officer as may be hereafter prescribed for the purposes before men lo , 
tS while oLuch estate, will be held responsible to government for the 
discharge of the fixed jumma assessed upon it, in the same manner as d 

such transfer or division had ever taken place.— The Governor uenerai in 

Pniirti-n thinks it necessary further to notify, m elucidation of the decla 
Sffinf Sn^^ (which am conformable to the principles 

of the existing Regulations) that if any zemindar, independent talookda , 
or other actual proprietor of land, shall dispose of a portion o ^ 
lands as a dependent talook, the jumma which may be stipulated to 

bv the dependent talookdar, will not be entered upon the records o g - 

m^nt- nor will the transfer exempt such lands from being ,j“ 

Smmon with the remainder of the _ estate, for the payment of the pubi c 

revenue assessed upon the whole of it, in the event of the proprieto , 
or y Sis or sWessors, falling in arrem, from any cause whatever 

will it be allowed in any case, to afiect the rights or claims of , 

any more than if it had never taken place* 

First, In the event of the whole of the lands of a zemindar, independent 
talookdar or other actual proprietor of land, with or on behalf of whom a 
settlement has been or may be concluded under the Regulations 
iSlnttoned, being exposed to public sale by the order of the Governor Geneml 
in^Council, for the discharge of arrears of assessment, or in consequence of tkf 

dysion of a court of justice, in two or more lots, the assessment upon each 

lot'shall be fixed at an amount which shall bear the niay 

actual produce, as the fixed assessment upon the wffiole of the lauds 

bear to the whole of their actual produce. I his produce shall be ascertamea 
in the mode that is or may be prescribed by the existing Regulations, O’^ - 
She? reguktions as the GoynoV General i« Council 
and the purchaser or purchasers of such lands, and his or her or the i hei 
lawful successors, shall hold them at the jumma at which they may be so 
purchased^ for ever* 
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Second When a portion of the lands of a zemindar, talookdar, or other 
oroorietor of land, with or on behalf of whom a settlement has been 


or 


may^ be concluded under the Regulations before mentioned, shall ^be 


Sed to public sale by order of the Governor General in Council, for the 
Ikmidation of arrears of settlement, or pursuant to the decision of a court of 
• =t5re the assessment upon such lands, it disposed of in one lot, shall be 
jusucc,^ „ — ..,nt which shall bear the same proportion to their actual 


fixed at an upon the whole of the lands of such 


SronrSor IncluSnrthose" bear to the whole of their actual 

’if the lands sold be disposed of in two or more lots_, the assessment 


If f hp mllUS SOiU uc U15UU5QU. VJt lix — 

Edo? each lot shall be fixed at an amount which shall bear the same 
EEOTOi-tion to its actual produce, as the fixed assessment upon the whme of 
thE lands of such proprietor, including those sold, may bear To the whole of 


rei?rctual P^ the Actual produce of the whole of the g lands of such 
oroorietor, whether the portion of them which may be sold be disposed of 
Fti one or in two or more lots, shall be ascertained in the mode that is or 


mav be prescribed by the existing Regulations, or such other ^regulations as 
the Governor General in Council may hereafter enact ; and tne purchaser or 


purchasers of such lands, and his or her or their heirs or successors, wilt be 
allowed to hold them at the jumma at which they may be so purchased, tor 
ever - and the remainder of the public jumma, which will consequently be 
pava’ble by the former proprietor of the whole estate, on account of the 

. . .t _r. Iriff "h^o rvr Ttai- rtrvccACQT nn wlll COntlDU© UnS^ItCr-' 


portion of it that may be left in his or her possession 
able for even 
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Third When a zemindar, independent talookdar, or other actual 
I proorietor of land, with or on behalf of whom a settlement has been or may 

be concluded, shall transfer the whole of his or her _ estate in two or more 

distinct portions to two or more persons, or a portion thereof to one person, 
or two or more persons in joint property, by private sale, gift or otherwise, 
the assessment upon each distinct portion of such estate so transferred, 
shall be fixed at an amount which shall bear the same proportion 
to its actual produce as the assessment upon the whole of the estate 
of the transferring proprietor, of which the whole or a portion inay ^ so 
transferred, may bear to the whole of its actual produce. ^ This procuce 1,7-41 J 
shall be ascertained in the mode that is or may be prescribed in the existing 
Regulations, or such other regulations as government may hereafter adopt, 
and the person or persons to whom such lands may be transferred, and his 
or her or their heirs and lawful successors, shall hold them at the jumma 
at which they may be so transferred, for ever ; and where only a portion of 
such estates shall be transferred, the remainder of the public jumma, which 
will consequently be payable by the former ^ proprietor of the whole estates, 
^ on account of the lands that may remain in his or her possession, shall be 

continued unalterable for ever. 

Fourth, Whenever a division shall be made of lands, the settlement of 
which has been or may be concluded with or on behalf of the proprietor or 
proprietors, and that are or may become the joint property of two or 
persons, the assessment upon each share shall be fixed at an anioimt which 
shall bear the same proportion to its actual produce, as the fixed jumma 
assessed upon the whole of the estate divided,^ may_ bear to the whole ot 
its actual produce. This produce shall be ascertained m the mode that is 
or may be prescribed by the existing Regulations, or such other regulations 
as the Governor General in Council may hereafter 
^Sic in orig. adopt, and the ^ shares and their heirs and lawful 

^ successors shall hold their respective shares at the 
jumma which may be so assessed upon them for ever. 
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XI Art. 10.— The following rules are prescribed respecting the adjust- 
ment of the assessment on the lands of zemindars, independent talookdars, 
and other actual proprietors of land, whose lands are or niay be Ipld khas, 
or let in farm, in the event of their being disposed of by public sale, or 
tr'insferrcd by Eny private act of the proprietor, or of their being joint 
property, and a division of them taking place amongst the proprietors. 

First If the whole or a portion of the lands of a zemindar, independent 
talookdar, or other actual proprietor of land, who may not have agreed to 
the payment of the assessment proposed to him or her under the Repla- 
t ons above-mentioned, and whose lands are or may be held khas, or let in 
farm, shall be exposed to public sale in one, or in two or more ots, 
pursuant to the decree of a court of justice, such lands if khas, shall be 
(lisDOsed of at whatever assessment the Governor General in Council may 
deem eouitable, and the purchaser or purchasers mf such lands and his or 
her or their heirs and lawful successors, shall hold the lands at the assess- 
ment at which they may be purchased, for ever ; if the lands, at the time 
of their beinf exposed to sale, shall be held in farm, and shall be put up in 
one or in two or more lots, they shall be disposed of under the following con- 
ditions • The purchaser or purchasers shall receive, during the unexpired part 
of the term of the lease of the farmer, whatever such proprietor shall have 
been entitled to receive, in virtue of his or her proprietary rights, on account 
of the lands so purchased ; and such purchaser or purchasers shall engage to 
nU at the expiration of the lease of the farmer, such assessment, on account of 
t^^lands, as government may deem equitable The sum to be received by the 
mirchaser or purchasers, during the unexpired part of the term of the lease of 
tbP farmer and the jumma to be paid by such purchaser or purchasers, after 
the expiration of the lease, shall be specified at the time of the sale, and such 
nmrhaser or purchasers, and bis or her or their heirs and lawful succepors, 
sliall be allowed to hold the lands at the assessment at which they may be so 
purchased, for ever. 

Second It a zemindar, independent talookdar, or other actual proprietor 
of land ^vhos& lands are or may be held khas, or let in farm, shall transfer by 
nrivate sale, gift, or otherwise, the whole or a portion of his or her lands, m 
one or in two or more lots, the person or persons to whom the lands may be 
so transferred, shall be entitled to receive from government (if the lands 
are held khas) or from the farmer (if the lands are let in farm) the 
malicannah to which the former proprietor was entitled on account of the 
lands so transferred. Persons to whom such lands may be so transferred, 
will stand in the same predicament as the zemindars, independent talookdars, 
or other actual proprietors of lands mentioned in the fourth article, whose 
lands are held khas, or have been let in farm, in consequence of their 
refusin S’ to pH.y the assessment required of tliem, under the before-iiientioned 

Regulations for the decennial settlement, and the declaiations contained in 
tha*t article, are to be held applicable to them. 

Third In the event of a division being made of lands that are or may 
become the joint property of two or more persons, and which are or may be 
held khas, or let in farm, the proprietors of the several shares, will stand in the 
same pred’icament, with regard to their respective shares, as the zemindars, 
independent talookdars, and other actual proprietors of land, specified m the 
fourth article, whose, lands have been let in farm or are held khas, in conse- 
quence of their having refused to pay the assessment required of them under 
the before-mentioned Regulations for the decennial settlement; and the 

declarations contained in that article, are to be considered applicable to them. 

Approved ; and ordered, that each collector be addressed accord- 
ingly. [742] ) ■, ■ ; ; : ) 
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letter from Lieut. Colonel Barry Close, to Captain 
Alexander Read, Superintendent of the Revenues in 
the Barahmahl Country, dated 31st March 1792. 


Sir, 

L ord Cornwallis conceiving it doubtful whether it may be _ altogether con- 
venient for the Madras government to appoint collectors immediately, for 
the management of the ceded countries, has formed the 
Letter from Lieut. CoL intention of having them placed under your immediate 
B. Close; of 31 March charge, not only from the experience you have had in 
1792. that branch of business, but from the convenience 

that attends the measure, on account of your being 
already desired to march with the necessary force, and take possession of the 
pojrts ceded in the Baramahl. 

In pursuance therefore of the intention above mentioned, his lordship 
hereby nominates you to be collector and manager, on the part of the Honour- 
able Company, of all the revenue concerns in the ceded districts, contained in the 
Barahmahl and the Salem country, including the Namcul, from the 1 6th day of 
the present month, which is the date of the treaty of peace concluded with th^ 
nabob. Tippoo Sultaun, until the end of the present year, when it is proposed 
that collectors shall be appointed by government for the said concerns, from 
the list of civil servants. 

When you proceed to the Barahmahl therefore, agreeably to former instruc- 
tions, his lordship wishes you to be prepared and provided to enter on the 
office in the best manner possible, prepared with such authentic information as 
can be gathered together, respecting the real annual produce of the districts 
that are to come under your management a point that you must spare no 
pains to ascertain with precision, and without delay ^ and provided with such 
number of accountants and subordinate instruments from amongst ^ the nativ^es, 
on whose integrity you can place reliance, as the effectual execution of your 
arrangements may require. 

The officers attached to you at present as assistants, his lordship is in It 

hopes will contribute largely to your aid. ^ However, as you will have concerns 
of a wide extent to arrange and settle, his lordship proposes to send you from . r 

head quarters, to be employed under your directions in the revenue branch, 

Lieutenant William Macleod, whose merits are not'unkpown^ to you, and who, f 

from having long maintained a constant intercourse with the natives, in which | 

he has become familiar with their languages, customs and^ mianners, promises j 

to afford you the fullest satisfaction. f 

In nominating you to an office of such high trust and importance, and so : 

difficult to execute with propriety and success, as that now conferred upon you, ! 

his lordship thinks it unnecessary to advert to the reliance he places in your i 

zeal, integrity and abilities ; the ready selection he^ has made of you on the . . - | 

present occasion, being a sufficient proof of the opinion he entertains of you, | 

in those respects. 

In entering upon your charge however, he desires you will hold it constantly i 

in view, as a leading principle never to be departed from, that neither the 
Company nor Tippoo Sultaun has any claim on the ceded countries, f<^ arrets 
of any denomination, connected with any period previous to the 1 6m of me 
present month, the date of the treaty of peace as afore-mentioned ; and his . :i 

lordship is the more particular in marking this circumstance to you, from thinking 

VOL. IlL — %6 
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i. „ot i».p.otabl= but tince .but- f gjef “ 

r tplubtubt. of butbundty ftom .be ceded 

“11 u couduc, ou .belt parts 

bevour particular, care to ascertain and resist , referring 
difficulty to the head ,»a.» o, to gove,„»e... 

but £tf4abi£'SS* be fo, a dute, impressed with doubm aud 

'“‘or, similar oc»sious, amoup. ^ ^*7— 

generally esacts what 'ot Ig arrears. The villagers therefore, 

with a tigorous hand, on the the English government 

ignorant of the just and . , - t)e disposed to abandon their habita- 

towards them, may _from app » detriment of the districts, 

to imposition, rather than^ y ^ ^ ^ earliest and most 

On these accounts, his at large, and particularly the 

effectual means possible, to English government, giving them 

villagers, with an h yinr ^ «*“n.s, rrs may tend to 

ro“Sri-nf ^o{ 

Se1e”.“imiry of tbrJC, ■» cubjec. bim ,0 the payrueu. o, sm.s.er 

of regulation his do, dsffip^h. 11... SudM 

experience would have siiggested^ * / isitions, in which the credit of 

welfare and Lf the company are so materially concerned, would 

Major Cuppage is directed to 

To .he atave, his l.,«p h„ a. ^«euL 1^. » add. ^He h. « 

me to repeat his former^anstr^ti . cirLmstance that may occur connected 
and head quarters Jn d to subjoin his hopes, that from your experience, 

with your employments , ^ arrangements and exertions m the 

and the success that has attende y laneuaees • and the qualifications of 
revenue bmnch; your '‘”'>*^8= .,f ^“0 reglto a jus, aud 

your European assistants, y°“ „ „ {.q/ t^e districts under your charge, 

isectuM »??“, .f "3 rs^'l drived trom your regnlatious here- 

ISl, KrSe, miTmentof o.bir countries subiec, .0 the company s 

government. ' . 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

■ ^ . jff. Close. 

Head Quarters, , 

camp near BucWly, S.s. March rypa. Adj., Geul. ,0 the .drmy. 
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EXTRACT of Letter from Governor General to Court of Directors ; 
dated 2d May 1792. 

Important as our late acquisitions are, in every point of view, I am 
exceedingly anxious that no means should be omitted to introduce and establish 
a system for their management, which shall be calculated to promote the 
happiness of the people, and to secure to the company all the substantial 

advantages of their revenue and commerce. 

Being well acquainted with Sir Charles Oakeley’s public spirit and zeal for 
vour service, I know that I can depend upon him for doing his utmost to fulfil 
my wishes and expectations ; but I cannot conceal from you, that from many 
circumstances which have come under my own observation, as w^ell as from 
the present wretched state of the company’s Jaghire, and of the Northern 
Circars, that have been so long under the management of the governnient of 
Fort St. Feorge, I am not w:ithout my apprehensions of his meeting with some 
difficulty in finding gentlemen amongst the company’s civil servants _ that 
presidency, possessed of all the qualifications that could be wished for 
discharging properly the duties of collectors and managers of the newly acquired 
countries that will be annexed to their territorial possessions. I must however, 
in justice to the civil servants at Madras declare that those apprehensions are 
not founded upon my entertaining any doubts that a number of them, 
are men of great private honour and good talents. But unluckily, few 
of them are acquainted with the country languages, and are themfore 
obliged, both from habit and necessity, to allow the management of official, 
as well as their own private business, to fall into the hands of dubashes, a 
description of people in the Carnatic, who, with very few exceptions, are 
calculated for being the most cruel instruments of rapine and extortion in the 
hands of unprincipled masters, and even of rendering (by the artifices and the 
ascendency that they acquire over men who are forced to depend irriplicitly upon 
them for transacting their business) the most upright and humane intentions on 
the part of masters of different characters, perfectly useless to the interests of 
the company, and to the unfortunate natives who happen to be within the 
reach of their power or influence. 

I am sorry to say, that as your Bombay servants have had no experience in 
the management of revenue, or in superintending the adrninistration of justice 
amongst the natives in the country, my expectations are still less sanguine that 
gentlemen will be found at that presidency, properly qualified to manage to 
advantage our newly acquired possessions on the coast of Malabar. But I can 
rely upon General Abercromby for selecting men, on whose honour and good 
intentions he can depend ; and who at the same time, possess the greatest 
share of the other necessary qualifications. [ 744 ] 
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APPENDIX, No. 20. 

reports, AND EXTRACTS OF REPORTS,' 

’ from COLLECTORS, 

On the mode of condaeting a Ryotwar Settlement ; and 
explanatory of Surveys and Assessments. 

ExtractProceediags ofthe BOARD of REVENUE, at Fort St. George, 

To the Presideat and Members of the Board of Revenue. 
Gentlemen, . , 


« , . WAD some time ago, the honour to receive your letter of the 9th 

1 ar. I. J ,,itb a copy of an extract from the honourable Court 

P . (jf directors, dated the 6th November 1805, and of the 

reports &c. from minutes of government thereon, dated ^ the^ ist August 
CoufcWrf on a Ryotwar 1806 j and I shall now, agreeably to the orders of 
Settlement. the Board, give as circumstantial an explanation of 

Letters from the Pnn- manner in which the kulwar, or individual settle- 

yipal Collector of the is made, as the subject seems to require. 

Ceted Districts. ’ 2. This kind of settlement, though it appears 

3 ° ' intricate and laborious, is so greatly facilitated by a 

varletv of causes, as to render the execution of it easy, to ariy person of common 
attention It is the ancient and universal practice under all the native govern- 
menfs • and heLe the collector has no trouble of mtroducmg a new system, 
but has only to follow that which he finds already established. 

Districts are divided into villages under the management of ^ 

head farmers who are, from long habit, perfectly capable of _ making the 
ffiAmAni- of their respective villages ; and the ryots, from having been long 

<» «■>■« the, S. O, propose, 

as it is usually what they themselves know to be the proper rent. 

In all villages, the ryots are in the habit of meeting and <ifbating upon the 
subiect of rent ; but there are many villages in which they settle among 
hSv2 £ exact proportion of the whole rent that each individual is 
S nav - these are called, Veespuddi, or sixteen villages, from the land 
Sd renUehTdivided into Sixteen and they compose a n^deraUe 

nart c^f the Cuddapah province, which is about one third ot the Ceded 

Districts, besides being scattered, though more thinly, over otner parts S p 

country When the season of cultivation draws near, all the ryots of the 
SSdi Sge assemble to regulate their several rents 
The^ pagoda is^ the place usually chosen for this purpose, from Uie idea that 
its sanctity will render their engagements with each other, the more binding. They 
asiS thr amount of the agricultural stock of each individual, and of the 
body, the quantity of land, to the culture of which it ,s adequate ; and 
they divideit accordingly, giving to each man the poition which he ha t 
means of cultivating, and fixing his share of the rent ; and whether his sha 
SiTortr sixteentte. h,p.y, to proi»«ion, whether the whole .art ot the 
village be higher or lower, than last year. 

Every village is, in fact, a small collectorate ; and where the poUil does 
his duty, the collector has only to confirm what he_ has already done. Fiom all 
these circumstances, together with the aid which is derived from the tehsildais 
and their cutcheiies, the kulivar settlement, wnich on tne first view', mi(,ht 


reports, &c. from 

Collectors, on a Ryotwar 
Settlement. 

Letters from the Prin- 
cipal Collector of the 
Ceded Districts, 

30 Nov. 1806, 
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appear to be an endless task, is so much simplified, that it may be accom- 
plished by any person of ordinary talents and exertion. 

4 The chief obstacles in the way of it, arise from false accounts, from doubts 
concerninethe rateof assessment, and from the difficulty of ascertaining the 
condition of the poorer ryots. There is perhaps no curnum, who m any one 
vear ever gives a perfectly true statement of the cultivation of his village ; and 
It is onlv the fear of removal or suspension, that can make him give such 
acGount^as are tolerably accurate. The proper rate of assessment is found, 
either by reference to the accounts of former years, or by comparison with the 
rent of lands of the same quality which have long been nearly stationary ; and 
the condition of the poorer ryots is learned, from the concurring testimony of 
their neighbours, who at the same time, will not exaggerate their poverty lest 
the remissions which may in consequence be granted, should fall upon them- 
selves A short explanation of what takes place in the kulwar settlement ot a 
single'district or tehsildarri, will equally apply to the whole _ number of districts 
forming a collectorate. I shall here speak of a district, in tts ordinary state of 
prosperity, not of one that has been reduced below it, by war, or any other 
calamity, 

4 A district paying a revenue of fifty thousand pagodas, usually contains 
about a hundred villages, differing greatly in extent and produce ; some of them 
not paving more than a hundred pagodas, and others, as much as five thousand 
annual rent Every village has within itself, a complete establishment of 
hereditary revenue servants ; a potail to direct the cultivation, realise the rent, 
and manage its affairs in general ; a curnum to keep the accounts, and a [745] 
certain number of peons to act under the potail, in collecting the kists from 
the ryots. When the ploughing season begins the potail ascertains what land 
each ryot can cultivate; he permits those who may have met with losses 
to relinquish a part of their land, which he distributes to others, who may be 
willin<^ to take it ; and to such as require none, be continues their former 
lands* He does not fix their rents, because this is done by the collector, when 
the season is so far advanced that a judgment can be formed of the crop ; but 
the assures them, that their respective rents will continue the same as last year, 
only making allowance for such alterations as may become unavoidable, from 
the total revenue of the village being somewhat raised or lowered by the 
collector- they are satisfied with this promise, receive betel from him, as a 
confirmation of it, and yoke their ploughs. Specific written engagements 
cannot be made with them at this early period of the year, because, as m 
annual settlements, where the failure of the crop is great, remissions must be 
allowed- so where the produce is uncommonly abundant, increase must be 
taken to balance such failures, because the potail having relations and fnends m 
the village, to whom he would be partial, could not safely be entrusted with 
the DOwer of fixing rents, and because the ryots themselves, will not in this year 
agree to pay the same rent in the ensuing one, lest they should meet with 
losses, which would be aggravated by a rent which they might then be unable 
to bear. The tehsildar goes round his distnct, in the early part of the season. 
His business is chiefly to regulate cultivation in those villages where it is 
mismanaged from the incapacity of the potail, or impeded by disputes among 
the principal ryots, and to make advances to the poorer sort for the purchase 
of seed, ploughs, or cattle. He also ascerteins what land each ryot has already 
mltivated or engaged to cultivate during the year, which be does, by 
assembling the ryots in their respective villages, and examining them in the 
presence of the potails and curnums ; and accounts of the Ipd occu^d and 
Snoccupied are^ taken by his cutcherry, which accotnpames him. He goes 
round again when the crops are ripening, to^ see their condition, and to ascertain 
whether the quantity of land actually cultivated is more or less than that which 

the ryots had engaged to take. ■. 






c. The collector sets out on his circuit, in September or October, when 
the early crops begin to be reaped, and the late ones, to be down. _ n arrmn^ 
n a disfricts he assembles all the ryots of the four or five nearest J^e 

first business is, to learn how _ far the cultivation of 

less than that of the last. This is soon done, by the help of tehsildars and 
curnums accounts, compared with the reports iqss of 

there is a decrease, it is commonly owing to 
cattle. Where there is an increase, it is usually derwed from 
additional lands being occupied, by the old ones. In the case of decrease, the 
rent of the lands thrown up, is deducted from the_ settlement JP 

that of increase the rent of the land newly occupied is . f 

cases, the rent of the remaining lands remains the same as before. Ihe rent ot 
the land newly occupied is determined by the accounts of what it was m former 
times, or, if subaccounts cannot be procured, by the opinions 
intelligent ryots : but the full rent of waste land is not exacted, until it has 
been in cultivation from two to seven ^ 7 ^ 

gradational rise in each year, depend upon the nature ! 

custom of the village. They are known to all parties ; and all doubts are 
removed, by their being detailed in a proclamation or cowle namah, under the 

collector’s seal, circulated to every village. 

If the cultivation is the same as last year’s, and no failures occur among 
the ryots: the rents remain unaltered. If the crops are bad, and it appears 
that some of the poor ryots must have a remission ; the loss, or a part of it, is 
asSssed uSn the lands of the rest, where it can be done, without causing any 
material mconvenience. This assessment never exceeds ten or twelve Per cent , 
and is much oftener relinquished, than carried^ into effect. cases where i 
can be easily borne, it is frequently agreed to without difficulty , and if 
opposition is Lade, it is generally soon got over, by the mediation of the ryots 
Ke neighbouring villages present. These, discuss, the point in question 
wUh the ?yots of the objicting village ; tell them that it custom of the 

country ; use such other arguments as may be applicable to the. subject , and 
never fLl in persuading them to accede to the demand, unless it is reafiy 
hLh in which event it is lowered. Wherever individuals, or villages, object to 
thiir rent, it is always the most expeditious and satisfactory way of settling the 
dispute, to refer it to the ryots of other villages, who do more on such occasions, 
in Mf an hour, than a collector and his cutcherry, m a whole day. 

The great number of ryots assembled, and the publicity of every 

coercion are TgreTt ^se in expLditing the settlement If failures of crops 

^ he ’remitted^ to needy ryots^ those who claim indulgence on insufficient 
mSunds LTnotlucceS^^^^^ are pyeserih ob^ct to 

ft -for they will not allow a remission to be given m which they do not 

themselves partake, unless it is absolutely necessary ; and in the same manner, 
if fSt is any where raised too high, the pmties on whom it falls, by appealing 

to the judgment of the ryots of other villages, get an abatement ; so that, as 

much aid is derived from the ryots themselves, as from accounts, in making le 

settlement. , , • j .1 

7 When the land in cultivation and its rent, has been ascertained, the 
collector gives every ryot a puttah, with his signature, in ivhich every field he 
holds, and its rent for the year, are inserted. In most villages, the greatest part 
of the ryots hold the same fields several years, so that among fifty 

individual^ there are not perhaps ten whose rights require alteration 
When the collector has finished the first foui or five villages, he 

moves on a few miles, assembles the ryots of the adjacent villages, 

and having settled their rents, proceeds in the same manner, tintil he 

has finished the whole district, which usually requires a month or [ 746 ] 
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c The subcollectors, who have only four or five distrids each, make 

five weeks. ^ ® personally. My own division, is too extensive 

the whole kdwar se tlement personai^^^ ^ therefore leave what I , 

to be ^ myself to the district servants. I make the village settle- 

cannot f also the kulwar settlement of one distnct, m sorne 

“T Id”? ofe villTgt t a* ItriC, in other,, .nd direct the r^t to be 
years, and ot o’?® tillage as a model, is easily 

done, by the tehsild^s. ^ village having 

enabled to settle the rest, . bv including lands which may have 

been settled by me, he can , he can only lower it, where some of the 

been swced the. trot, 

ryots may have met with gieat losses. rnmnlain ' or if, without 

Jho do not share in .^e remlss’00^f^]®®“° 

altering the rent of the village, ^ j thrown, complains. Even 

another urrjnstly, J” M .'mmSiately,*^ they hardly 

where the ryots neglect to ®A, e - settlement of the ensuing year ; 

ever omit to state when assembled for toe be attended 

and the tehsildar, knowing that gross neg t, make an unfair settlement. There 

with the loss of his place, seldom ven^ 

are, however, cases in which he “oes thev are not frequent. There is, 

motives ; but where the collector T.^ ’ ^g^ . fg^ the collector, when he 

indeed, no possibility of preventing ^'^®™ ■ ^gccasionally by the servants 

makes the settlement in The ' 

of his own cutcherry, who may be ‘1’®“°’^®® ^ a i®hour through all the details 

business of a collector is not proper^ so much ^ 

of the settlement, as to make those d , „hle of making the settlement 

curnums of villages, are the persons , g^j,g cultivators themselves, 

correctly ; but they cannot be trus e , g^g jt therefore becomes 

and have always friends and Xtof I na£ of tte distric^^ so 

necessary ‘o. employ a tehsildar who, is confined’to a single 

liable to be influenced by partialities. cultivation, better than the 

district, he will consequently know the st^ 

collector or his f? gg j have found that the settlements of tebsildars, 

own. to the circumstances of the 

8. I have described the ^^]war settlemenb^ sXri froi invasion 

in Us ordinary state ofcultivat , > formerly cultivated is 

or internal disturbaiices, ^ considerably below the ancient standard, 

waste, and the remainder held at a rent requisite, not only to 

the process is more tedious and diffi , :«^:v;auals as occuoy or throw up land, 
increase or diminish the f of such mdivtouds as^^^ gradually to 

but to raise the rent of every ryot, by . ° • Condition of the ryots. This 
its former level, following cautiously ® ^ . P . but they have all 

was done throughout P ^ ^beir sta^^ 

now, with a very figral rent of whole villages and districts, as 

mode is followed, in raising S tj. effected by the means of accounts ; 

the particular rent of a few individual. ^‘^“Sd more than all. by the 

of the opinions JJof one village, in assessing those of another, 

assistance derived fro y of every field permanently 

9. When a district has been ^ simple ; for all that is required, 

fixed, the kulwar settlement becoines e y P ^j^g 

is to ascertain what fields ®’’’®.°®®VP^® . tbei/ aggregate, constitutes his rent 

fixed rents attached to them, ^ ® P I niore -^but he may obtain an abate- 

for the year. He cannot be called up ^j^g advantage of knowing 

ment, in case of poverty or extraordi y , ' ^ lanfi the exact amount 
in the beginning of the season, when he piougns ms w 1 , ^ ^ 
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of what he is to pay; he knows the fixed rents of the different fields which he 
cultivates, and that the demand upon him, cannot exceed their totaL amount 

he knows the utmost limit of his rent, not only for the present, ^t for every 

succeeding year ; for it cannot be raised, unless he takes additional land, and 
he is thereby, the better enabled to provide for the regular discharge of his 
kists, and against the losses of bad, by the profits of good seasons. 

lo. The kulwar settlement, though it may appear tedious, when compared 
to the village one, is however not only better calculated to realize the revenue, 
but is on the whole, a saving of time, because when it is once made, ^^eie is no 
further trouble ; but in the village settlement, there is so much room for malver- 
sation ; so many disputes between the potails, and ryots about extra collections, 
on the one hand, and the withholding of rents on the other, that more time is 
consumed in enquiring into those matters, than in the original settlement. 

II The honourable Court of Directors seem to be apprehensive that too 

much must be left in the kulwar settlement to the agency of native servants ; 
but it does not appear to me, that such a.gency can be dispensed with, or that, 
when properly controuled, any serious evil can resuxt from its employment. With- 
out it the Company’s servants could do little or nothing. The _ most ex- 
perienced collector, could hardly make the settlement of ten villa^ges, m a whole 
year • and after all, it would most likely be done very indifferently. I he^native 
servants are restrained, as far as men with inadequate allowances can be res- 
trained by the same considerations as the public servants m other couritnes ; 
by the fear of detection, of losing their situations, and of punishment. In all 
Drovinces that have been permanently settled, their agency has been used, and it 
had then a much wider field for abuse than in the Kulwar settlements; 
because such provinces, having been previously settled for some years, by 
villages, talooks, or other large tracts without descending lower into detail, and 
being then disposed of for ever, all enquiry was at an end ; so that, if the 
revenue of villages or talooks could be undervalued and concealed for a shmt 
neriod till the permanent settlement took place, the danger of [ 747 J 
discovery w'as over; whereas, under the Ryotwar system, the minute process 
that is gone through every year, renders the most trifling abuse, liable every 
moment to detection. When the rent of every field has been fixed by survey, 

there is little room for abuse ; it cannot be against the ryot, but inay be in his 

favour ; because it can be effected only, by reporting cultivated land as waste, 
or by obtaining remission of false pretences of poverty ; but it has already beeti 
shown that from the public manner in which the kulwar settlement is conducted 
and the contending interests of the ryots, either of those modes of injuring the 
revenue, can never reach to any extent, or be long concealed. There can be 
no doubt that the kulwar settlement is better calculated than any other, to bring 
to view the whole resources of the country ; but whether it is equally well 
adapted to improve them, can, perhaps never be certainly known, but by a long 

trial of its effects, in an extensive district. 


I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, 


Kowelgoontah, 
30th Nov. 1806./ 


Your most obedient and humble servant, 

(Signed) THO. MUNRO, 

PI. Collector. 
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Extract of Proceedings of the Board of Revenue at Fort St. George, the 19th 

May 1803. 


To the Collectors of the Ceded Districts. 


Gentlemens i. — WHEN remissions are required, it is 

Letter from the Prin- generally owing to some one or more of the following 
cipal Collector of the causes Peculation of the aumildar and other 

Ceded Districts to his servants; — 2d. Peculation of the potails and 

Assistants^25 Aug. i8o2^ curnums 3d. Improvidence of the ryots 4th. Bad 
ou Remissions. accidents S^h. Over-assessment. 

2. The aumildaPs peculations arise, either from the public revenue, or 
from a private assessment. The aumildar usually wishes that rents should be 
low because the lower they are, the higher he can make his private assessment, 
and the less probability there is, of its being soon discovered because the P^tau 
and ryots, partaking in the benefit, are averse to informing against him. While 
he confines himself to his private assessment, he may carry on the public 
collections, without leaving any balance outstanding ; but, whenever he 
appropriates any part of them to his own use, he raises a proportionate balance 
against the district ; and the cause of it, will ^ very soon be discovered, unless 
the division servants are concerned with him, and the collector is himself very 
indolent If he is pressed for payment, and attempts to raise the money by aii 

extra assessment, the transaction will certainly be brought to light by some of 
the inhabitants, either by complaining, or by talking so much of it, that it 
becomes known every where, and is carried to the collectoPs cutcherry by some 
person who wishes to recommend himself for employment. The aumildar, 
sensible of the danger of an extra assessment, seldom ventures upon it, but usually 
prefers the safer mode of fabricating stories of loss of crops and other accidents, 
and of the inability of the inhabitants to discharge the balances. When such 
excuses are received, it ought invariably to be concluded, unless the facts are very 
fully established, that there is something wrong in his conduct, and his removal 
from office, ought to follow without delay. His successor will find no difficulty 
in ascertaining the real state of the balances ; for, on pressing the villages by 
which they are reported to be due, the inhabitants, if they have already paid 
them, will, in order to save themselves, inform against the late aumildar. 

3. The potails and curnums, when they know that the aumildar diverts a 
part of the public revenue to his own emolument, always follow his example, 
and thereby augment the outstanding balance. They frequently go further; 
and levy additional sums from the more substantial cultivators, because they 
are conscious that the aumildar, being himself guilty of malversation, will not 
dare to bring them to punishment. These last impositions, though they do 
not affect the balance of the current year, will most likely increase that of the 
next, or, what is the same thing, dimifiish the settlement. The potails and 
curnums can hardly ever make away with any of the public ^ money, with^out 
the knowledge of the aumildar. If, in any case, they do; it is a proof that he 
is either very careless or very ignorant, and that he is unfit for his situation 
Their influence, particularly when they have obtained by their exertions, a 
favourable assessment for their village, is usually sufficient to inake the cultxv^ 
tors conceal the demand for a small private assessment, which is always, on such 
occasions, made upon them, provided that, together with the public one, it does 
not exceed what their rent ought to have been ; but, when they attempt to make 
an extra assessment, to supply any deficiency of the public revenue which th^ 
may have embezzled, the cultivators never pay it, without opposition : and they 
will always complain of it to the aumildar, unless they suppose that be is f jf}y 
himself, and will not hear them. 

VOI.. III. — 27 


Letter from the Prin- 


on Remissions. 
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4 . The miemenasement of »rmo"ey “"ffidoo! 

failure, as might at first sight be imagne . T usually expended upon 

to pay tbek rents, but do not ^Ffhl rvo\s when left to themselves, 

a marriage, or in discharging a debt : u _ other debt it may generally 
always pay their rent in preference 

be suspected, when they act othermse,tl^ curnums having, under 

are concerned in the transaction. M y p revenues of their villages, 

the late government, ^ ^ borrowing money from soucars, 

and been forced to make ,hey fre- 

qSllyTmploTthe money ‘^ob^Jted ^^SrasSS^IorSebt [7® 

some of them are unable to comply,^ an outstanding rnuch 

village. Besides the general dgts of t ^ ^ ^ ^ incapable of discharging 

pressed for thmr own private^debts ^as tn b^ accumulation of 

their rents, ^^bese debts,_ are f q pay, if they were not afraid of 

exorbitant interest, which the rhe property of 

being compelled. js always to be inferred that they have 

the ryots before their rents are .. „ a^Lwed to assess them on account 

bribed the aumildar ; and when ^ ^ ^ aumildar has been guilty of 

;Sii; A.'h p»““ 

inform against him* 

Bad dops am .be “Tp’ISit, ouS 

sions } _ and they_ are also b®2e Lcessity All complaints regarding them, 
remissions, without ^bsoM^ Y caution. ^ Were an investigation 

should therefore be to solicit an indulgence for 

to be ordered, ^beneyer a cultivator tho^g P P^ revenue servants 

his loss, claims would soon_ become so num > , ^ qxj^g cultivators 

in the country, would >^ 0 * ^ «vpn in a favourable year, of showing a real 

would likewise have no difficuty, rpvpnnp • because in every village, in 

loss of 8 or xo per cent, of ^bole reven^^^^^ ^ their'rent; 

every season, there are a few fields w rhe cause of distress and failure ; 

and these fields only, would be mention abundant having probably been 

while those, whose crops had been ab ^ 

already reaped, there would be no ^means^^ on the other. 

of produce, in the one case, every year, it would 

Were it even possible to estimate exactly ^ cultivate s who have 

not follow that it ought to be^Temitted ™t, 3 " 3 ^ent was then laid 

lost this year, may have , gainedHast, arid,.asno^e^ for their loss. What- 

upon their profit, no remission i^ow ‘'been even less than the seed, 

ever may have been the crop, toM it haw 

they should always be made to pay • the loss is merely 

bad seasons being is only applying to the deficiency of a 

temporary, and the of it go , y ^f abundance. Though 

year of scarcity, the funds '^bich have arisen, tr^ ^ ^ ^ 

there is no rule by which ^ positive judgment can be 10 dis- 

ryot who asks a remission, Pf. J be assessed upon the village ; 

covered, by ordering Ae amoun , acquainted with his circumstances, 

for, as the other inhabitants are '^X y^d Sn t bin they will point them 
if he has any means of answering *6 deniand with it In the same 

out, in order to exempt themselves bmng^'^urtheng w. 

manner, when ?;/^bage fails, if ‘ themselves from additional 

Ills .^e' or thrVg. .0 find OP. and 
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information how; far the^failing village _ may be able to pay the whole 
' ^ Dart of its balance. When individual balances are to be 

1 -J the village by which they are due, great care should ^e 

lest the rigorous eLction of them should so much distress the 
inhabitants as to disable them from cultivating their usual quantity of land, the 
pHsuins year. The amount of this second assessment, ought seldom or ever 
to eS ten per cent, of the rent of the ryots of the muzera, or inferior village 
In wS it i? imposed. If a balance still remains, it should be assessed 
nn .n the muz^ the niouza, but not in a greater proportion 

upon all the muzeras wmcn const ^ 

than 10 “nt of milted ; because the inhabitants are extremely 

Seat^sei nd asseS^ent than it can bear, it may hereafter cause a very serious 

vilfagtSie^aumildar ougt 
appiehend that mere will assistance of the 

:4hSS'' 

to raise by a second assessment ; and, after . collected with the 

additional amount he is to pay, take measures f ® . “f vnia^^ 

pWu1?Sp“fotft.n.c«si., or m.Hng r.m.ss.oo. B much lucseucd. by 

giving the ryots no encouragement to expect tnem. . , , . r i. 

When over-assessment is the cause of an outstanding balance, it ought 
tobe reJtted for?^^^^^^^ exact more from the cultivators, than 

Sel kndfcan possibly yield. Cases of failure 
nr<=* however very rare ; because the potails at the time ^ 

Xaw refuse to take their puttas if it is too high, and always obtain a reduction, 
when they show clearly that it is over-rated. Their own enmities, are 
common source of over, assessment; for one potail 

nrofinrp of the village of another, or offers more for it, than it is reauy worm, 
with the intention of supplanting his rival, 

applied to the discharge of the balance* 


Cuddapah, \ 
25th August 1802. J 


I am, Gentlemen, Your obedient servant, 

(Signed) THO. MUNRO, 

Principal Collector* [ 749 ] 


u- 
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To the Collectors of the Ceded Districts. 


Gentlemen, 

Para i. IN making the annual revenue settlements, there are three ways 
which are usually followed, and which have each, 

Letter from the Priti- according to particular circumstances, their claim to 
cipal Collector of the preference. The first is, to tnake the mouzawar, or 
Ceded Districts ; 30 Sep. yj^age settlement of a whole district at once, and then 
1802. on the modes of nroceed to the kulwar, or individual settlement, 
Se“nf " with'Tvery inhabitant of elch village. The second is. 

Settlement. ^ settlernent of one village, and then 

the individual settlement of it, before beginning with 5 i®; 

to begin by settling with each individual of one village separately, and then, by 

adding their rents together, to make the village settlement. 

2. The first mode, that of beginning with a general village settlement of a 
whole district, is that which I always observe myself, not only because it has 
itself many advantages, but because no other would J Is 

extensive as mine. It is much more expeditious and is also frequently as 
rorrect, as the others. By assembling all the potails and curnums of a dis 
in one place, there is a better chance of obtaining speedy and even accurate 
knowledge of its actual state of cultivation, than there is by meeting them in 
their respective villages ; because, besides the usual information to be f|erived 
tZ Kurnuins alcounts, there is always a great deal ^btamed from^ 

curnums who wish to be restored, and from SFdrawing 

residing in the different villages, who are desirous of rent ng ^ 

intelligince from so many different otpthers 

produce of some villages is more fully brought forward, than t^ of others. 

But, as the potails and curnums of such villages, are aveme to 
Ssessed thL their neighbours, they .seldom f^^l to , disd^^ 
know of their concealed resources ; and, in this .manner, the total ac assLsment 
of the district is soon known; and after *6 gross amount of the assessinent 
is once fixed, should it still fall too heavy on any particular /s^ 

eaualized by the potails themselves, with the assistance of ‘he cutcherry 

When nither the accounts of the ournums, nor any other inform^^^^^^ 

the revenue so high, as there is reason to think that it to be , J . 

it is, therefore, thought advisable to try the dangerous 1 

the assessment, not from the accounts of the P^^^^ 

tion that the produce, being known from authentic fejS 

much sreater some years ago, cannot possibly be now, so much diminisnca 

r*sfe“2e„”rto'U .hVaddition.! rea. -^ich ma, be 

the district on such an occasion, is in general, very Pff 

potails and curnums among their respective villages. It JfJ 

hazardous to attempt to raise the revenue upon such uncertain foundations , for 

there is often more mischief done, by one year of over-assessrnem th^^^^^ 

remedied, by seven of moderation. Revenue servants who 

perience, can easily ascertain, from the manner in which the 

proceed in distributing the extra assessment, whether or not ^ ■ 

responding extra produce. When they divide the extra assessm assessment 

proportion among all the villages, it is usually a proof that the firs ass^^^^^ 

had been to the produce, nearly in the same rates, in them all , but it 
proof that it is too low. When they divide the extra assessment unfmally, it . is a 
strong indication that at least those villages in which the 

is thrown, had before been under-rated. Ihe chief objections ^ , 

ment of all the villages of a district at once are, that it -Jf 
to cultivation, by keeping the potails and curnums away „ 

their presence is wanted to promote it, and that by bringing the heads of villages 


Letter from the Prin*» 
cipal Collector of the 
Ceded Districts ; 30 Sep. 
1802, On the modes of 
conducting a Ryotwar 
Settlement. 
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. it- enables them to form combinations to prevent the raising _ of the 

together, would not otherwise have thought of. Their being 

assessme , , ^ much more frequently attended, by a contrary effect ; 

forSlSe quarrels, ’and their jealousy of any of their neighbours obtaining 
more favourable terms than themselves, most commonly urge them, lather t 
^^va^Ite the value of each others villages, than to form any concert for their 
mS benefit In my division, the settlement of all the villages composing a 
Sc iSays made at once, and the kulwar or individual settlement is 
fftemirds made by the aumildar; but, as few aumildars, who have not befo e 

been in the Company’s service have ever seen a f^^^^^eScts^ S 
sent from the cutcherry to carry it into execution in all those districts, wnere 

is thought that it cannot be safely entrusted to the aumildar. 

1 The second mode, that of making the settlement of each village sepa- 
ratelv ' is a very common one. It is less liable to be either too high, or too low, 

than^’the district settlement; because the S^btaSdSv 

of particular fields, about which there may be a dispute can be r^dily 
ascertained, by sending some person to the becau ^ 

make the settlements, have also an opportunity of observing the general state 
rf aarSltme am^^^^^ the lands of the village; because it can be easily 
disco^vered whether ^hose ryots who are reported by the curnums to have 
eSed arrprient or not; and because the amount of the mohterfa, or 
taxes on trades^ can be more accurately determined at the village ‘ban 

any where elsk When the village settlement is once fi.xed, that of the 
different cultivators is greatly facilitated; because the potail and 
knowing that a certain sum must be levied, pve every 
nerhans in the case of a few of their own relations, to make a fair distri- 
b»S oi it %Td becuse the c«ltiveto,s, for the s.me ™so« agree 
without much difficulty to their several proportions ; and as the discove y 
of every unauthorized enaum or cultivated sircar field, not brought to account, 
hghtenJtherr particular assessment, a regard for their own interpt encourages 
them to give information of many frauds of this nature, which could not 
oSwiseTave been, so readily detected. Though an aumildar may visit 
and settle every village separately, f; ‘^obector, who has the manageme ^ 
five or six districts, must settle two, three, or more villages, in one P'ace , tor 
r750l were he not to do so, the season would be over, before he could fimsh his 
settlement. He has in this way, more people to give b™ ^fOTmahon of 
of these villages, than he could have had, by going to each of them separately. 

4 The third kind of settlement, the kulwar or individual settlement ; if the 
curnums accounts could be depended upon, would naturdly be the best 

because the stock of cattle, and the quantity and quality of land belonging to 

each cultivator, being known, it would be easy to fix his rent ; and pat of all 

the cultivators added together, would form the f ‘b® 7eS%f ^the 

as the curnum’s accounts are always false, to begin with fixing the rents of p® 
Sfeafo," would no. only be .ho 

se.tlemen.s. Every single cultlva.ot objens .0 his tb,, 

the cutcherry servants, by stating the quantity of his ‘b® rent that 

had been drkwn from it in preceding years, fjdpvour ‘o convince 
the assessment is moderate, and pat he ought to ag , g 

excuses commonly brought forward by that class of men , bat gmm is now, 
verv cheao • that some of his cattle, are dead ; that he is poor, and cannot 
cu tUe hfsIand without an abatement of rent He is pnvatdy 
by the potail and principal farmers, to give as much opposition as poss ble , 
bLause they all in their turns, intend to do the same, and ‘b® bope that, if he 
can obtain a reduction of his rent, they P/g 

expect the same indulgence. Every ryot is usually sufficiently careful pf bis owq 
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interest to dispute about his rent, whether it is high or low ; but should there 
even be some among them who, being satisfied with it, have no thoughts of 
Sng Actions, the fear of the potails displeasure, and of the reproaches of 
the other ryots for deserting the common cause, induces them to raise as many 

Sulties asanyoftherest. Much time is consumed, in thus Jebatmg up^, 
Se rent of every individual ; and if the revenue servants, ei her believing their 
representations of their distress, or wishing to expedite the f 

abWement of rent to those who are reckoned the poorest, they find that the 
aggregate of these remissions, not only causes a considerable loss of rent, but 
£2ses the difficulty of settling other villages, by encouraging the ryots to insis 
on a sLnar or per4ps a greater reduction. The ryots who dispute the most 
obstinately even ^though their rents are already too low, are the most likely to 
SrSer abatement; and those who are noisy and litigious am mos 

iabfe to have ^ pe^aps already too high, raised stil higher. It 

mav be thought that the ryots being collected together m one place, no one 
would allow ^he land of another to be more favourably rated than his own, 
without complaining. This usually takes place in villages where none of 
rhe rTots a°e poor ; where there are few in number, and nearly on a footing 
with SL^to property.^ In such cases, they generally insist upon a fair division 
of the assessment ; but in most other villages, in which both the poorest and the 
most subsSfal ryots are found, the assessment is for the most part, unequal, 
Td is always mosl favourable to the relations of the potail, and to such other 

ryots as hold out the most stubbornly. , .u + 1 , 

c When a country has been surveyed^ the individual, supersedes hot e 
villag'e anTdis?rict seilement. because it is then no longer necessary ow^te 

SsSm^t rfpme maS be '■^gnWbyjhe prod^uce, 

rk r°are"''they“o be ^opOTtSST to theh mtrns 3 discSging them. This 

couragement toidteness^^^^ta^^^ nntil the country is 

«h- e«ry •» 

of his crop, but of his land. . 4* * 

dual^setSS? ^d ^ 

5? mnt^TnThavbg thl'^Sr3\3cmp on Swlffidme nnce how 
Sit was Sy to anfwer the demand upon him, and would thereby be the 
^ to torn it to the greatest advantage. If it was more thaii 

3ffi^3 £ woSd lSupa^ W. wben the price ha4^ 

tn’its; highest pitch If it was inadequate, he would still endeavour, by 
"'ihL h^lv ify to his kists, and by curtailing his 

Spelses, to W^his rLt. But when his rent is not settled, till after most of 
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, Kppn collected ; it is sometimes higher than he expected. He 

the kists ha , economical as he would have been, had 

has probably not bee earlier - and he is, therefore, unable to make it 

>■' o‘th°“ Ld wS e he“ »ai» in thi. s«.e of 

f susoects 4h”t cause, that his rent .ill be m, sod higher 

he sometimes suapects, nArppivpt? that his gram will not equal 

than is actually intended He^permvesjhat^ g.^ ^ ^ 

the <i®“^”^bsSd"s wSr ihe produce. It is, therefore, of importance that 
price, and absconas witn f longer delayed than is absolutely 

[?51]"SesSry ffor 'Se same bad consequences often ensue from uncertainty, 

as from a^ighej^er ti^^ individual settlement of a district is completed, pottahs 
for e|ry ryot‘payingje^^ 

ZSSadtot ^Serr; to^« 

You should give them yourself, to inhabitants g > delivered 

where you happen ^ be^t the Ume J,, 3^ur signature, 

general distribution of pottahs by the collector. 

I am, Gentlemen. Your obedient servant, 

. h (Signed) THOMAS MUNRO, 

Chitweyl, ) !■= g ^ Collector. 

30th September 1803. j 


Instructions of Collector of Southern Division of Arcot, to his Sub-Collectors, 
on the mode of conducting a Ryotwar Settlement ; enclosed in his 
Report, dated ist July, 1806. 


Gentlemen, ^ 

T YOU were sometime since furnished for your general guidance 

Para. i. V UU were^_^^ ^ instructions to Tehseldars, relative to repairs of 
Instructions of Collector the distribution of tuccavy, and the jumman 

of Southern Division of > j y^sly. Qn the tWO former 

0“ S I have lUie^dy leered .uch »..rl.s » 

conducting a Ryot war to me most necessary. My present object is to turni 
Settlement. yo^ ^ith a few, OH the latter, and some other points. 

2 From all I can learn, which is corroborated by all I have_ seen,no 

doubt ‘remains in my mind but that the assessment in 

cases far too high ; and that the revenue realized from the country since it 
was ceded to thi honourable Company, has very matenally injured its P^^^ent 
resources, and reduced the lesser inhabitants to a state of poverty, very much to 

be deplored. , - 

2 The lamentable influence of the gramatans of villages over the lesser 
ryotsf’from whom they have always been in the habit of extorting considerabe 
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sums above the circar demand, was a ruinous evil under the late government ; 
and the continuance of it in this, has certainly contributed to reduce the ryots 
to their present state. 

4. The great difficulty of collection ; the desertion of villages in part, and 
wholly ; the artifices practised by the inhabitants to avoid payment of their rents, 
and conceal the public revenue; the miserable appearance of most villages, a 
great portion of the inhabited houses of which are without roofs, and of the 
inhabitants, a great number of whom are clothed in the garb of extreme misery, 
with many other marks which strike the eye of a traveller, and must touch the 
heart of one who has any spark of sensibility or feeling for his fellow creatures ; 
are sufficient proofs of the opinion before urged, on the state of the country. 

5. That many inhabitants, of comparatively affluent circumstances, have 
seceded, and others have joined in the frauds lately committed, merely with the 
view of profiting by the confusion created thereby, and avoiding the payment 
of their rents, I have no doubt ; and where is the country in which there are 
not such people, always ready to support a popular cause of complaint, in the 
hope of aggrandizing themselves? The lesser inhabitants, as is always the case, 
have profited less than their leaders ; but that they have profited is equally 
certain ; and it is only thereby, that many of them have found means to pay the 
revenue that has been realized from them. 

6. Wherever a tax is such, that the thing or property it is levied on, will 
not yield a sufficiency, after paying the tax, to recom pence the owner for all 
expense incurred in taking care of it, and yield him a fair remuneration for his 
trouble ; he must either give it up altogether, or supply the deficiency by fraud. 

7. The mode of making the settlement last year (and nearly the same 

has, I believe, been observed in all former ones) is not calculated in my opinion, 
to correct existing evils ; to ascertain the actual resources of the country, the 
circumstances of the inhabitants ; or to do justice to the lesser ryots, who are so 
much in need of it. i ^ ^ ^ 

8. In a new unsettled country, the assembling the curnums of four or five 
talooks at one place, for the purpose of drawing out the jummabundy accounts, 
even if they are superintended by the collector, cannot prevent the exercise of 
many abuses, which might otherwise be checked ; but when the superintendence 
is left to a native, in whom little or no confidence can be placed, the plan will 
rather tend to perpetuate, than extirpate existing evils. The occurrences of last 
year, sufficiently prove the latter position. 

9. The corrupt and fraudulent conduct of the curnums is well known; and 
yet it is on the word of these people only, that the settlements have hitherto 
been grounded. It is true, surveyors have been employed to check their 
accounts; but it is equally true, that where they have proved false, in the 
proportion of more than 150 per cent, the surveyors have not discovered, one 
per cent. [ 752 ] 

10. The plan is equally injurious to many of the ryots ; for as the curnums 
accounts of cultivation are too frequently written from memory, instead of on 
the spot, I Imve found in numerous instances, many more cawnies entered than 
\vere actually cultivated ; many as reaped, that never were; many as nunjee, 
that have turned out punjee, and many totacal, which have turned out nunjee. 

11. The tehsiidars, with their cutcherries, instead of being a check on the 
curnums ; instead of being caused to make regular circuits of their villages to 
excite the ryots, to extend their cultivation, to ascertain their circumstances, to 
alleviate them, to learn the resources of their districts, and how they can best 
be improved ; instead of causing the curnums to accompany them on their 
village tour, and take the cultivation accounts on the spot, the correctness of 
which the tehsiidars would then have the best opportunity of ascertaining by 
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inquiry among the ryots, or by ocular demonstration if necessary, have hitherto 
been confined to the mere business of collection. 


12. Hence arises that want of energy, that deplorable negligence, shameful 
ignorance, and, in some cases, corruption, for which the generality of the 
tehsildars and other native servants are so remarkable in this soubah! I have 
met with very few who know any other village than their cusbah, who know 
any thing of the resources of their districts, or can give a satisfactory answer 
to any question relative thereto. 


13. Till the survey and valuation- of all the lands in the country are 
finished, we must content ourselves with correcting the most prominent evils, 
by such means as are afforded us. " 


14. The instructions lately sent to the tehsildars have been framed, with 
this view. They are thereby, you will perceive, strictly enjoined to do every 
thing I have remarked in the nth paragraph, that they have hitherto neglected 
to do. They ought now, therefore, to be on a circuit, distributing tuccavy 
according to the wants of the ryots, taking engagements from them to cultivate 
to the full extent of their means, and performing such other duties as are 
enjoined them, before the Huzzoor Cutcherry proceeds on circuit j they are 
directed to make a second circuit, in order to see how far the ryots have fufilled 
their engagements. 


15. When they have thus prepared their accounts, I propose (and wish 
you to do the same) to make a circuit of every talook under my immediate 
management, and conclude the settlement myself. I mean not to ground it on 
the village accounts only, however diligently they may have been superintended 
by the tehsildars ; but I mean to check them by the presence of every cultivator 
in the talook, who will be examined as to the quantity of land he has agreed 
to take, and who will be told at the time what he is to pay ; therefore, if he 
has then any fair objections to make, they will be attended to, but not 
afterwards. 


16. Such is the present indolence, as well as ignorance of the generality 
of tehsildars, that I have little hope of their executing the orders sent them 
with any degree of vigour, unless they are stimulated thereto, by your presence 
in the talooks. I wish you, therefore, with that view, to make a tour of your 
districts without loss of time ; and when you have finished it, to report the 
progress the tehsildars are making, with any other remarks you may deem 
worthy of communicating. 


17. The plan of making a district setdement with every individual 
cultivating land, appears, at first, a most arduous undertaking. It is so on 
its introduction ; but the benefits arising from it are so numerous, that in the 
end you will find it save much trouble. I speak of it from experience, having 
practised it for five years. 


18. It tends more than any thing, to give the lesser ryots a confidence 
in those who govern them, and to render, them independent of the curnums 
and heads of villages, at whose mercy they have hitherto lived. It_ gives them 
an opportunity of stating any injustice which may have been practised towards 
them by those people, either in the classing or assessing their lands ; the truth 
or otherwise of which, can be ascertained immediately, by confronting the 
parties, and examining the accounts. It gives the fairest opportunity of proving 
the zeal and other merits of the tehsildars ; and what is by no means the least 
material benefit, it gives us. as collectors, a greater insight into the actual state 
of the country and circumstances of the inhabitants, than can be obtained, in 
any other way. * . 
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iq. The lesser ryot, by learning at the time what he is to pay to govern- 
ment will soon learn to resist any extra demand made on him ; and by “owing 
that a settlement will be made with him in the collectors presence when he 
will have an opportunity of stating any fair objections hitherto, will 
labours of cultivation with a degree of cofidence and pleasure, he has neve 
yet experienced in this soubah. 

20. The frauds hitherto practised by the curnuni^s, will be in a great degree 
prevented. They will in the first place, be checked by the tehsildar, who, if 

he does his duty (which it is our business, to cause him to do) will be able to 

detect most abuses oUhe spot; but such as escape him, will 

be discovered by the collector’s cutcherry, with the assistance of a few examineis, 
who should be sent to every suspected village. Persons discovered m^ co ise- 
quence to have committed frauds, should meet with mstaritaneous punishmen , 
which will tend more than any thing to prevent their repetition. 

21. By the cowle namah circulated through the country, the teerwa on 
all cultivated land, at present so highly assessed, will be 

that will at least give the ryot a trifling interest in the cultivation of n, houg 

not so great a one, as he ought to have. Ihe terms, however, on which he 

will thereby be permitted to cultivate waste larid, will render 

whole, better than it has ever yet been ; and will, 1 have no doubt, 

cause a very considerable increase of cultivation, in this at present desert 

country. ^ ee a a 

22. The satisfaction this cowle appears already _ to have 

satisfies me that the effects of it, will be extremely beneficial to government, as 

well as its subjects. The latter, seeing our attention to their circumstances, _ and 
our wish to render the country prosperous, will have [ 755 ] reason to rejoice in 
the change of government, and finding they can exist without it, will cease 

great measure, from resorting to those artifices lately practised by them. 

22. The cowle namah is meant for your general, rather than your particular 

guidance ; many instances will probably occur in which you may see reason to 
deviate from it. In any trifling case, I beg you will exercise your own discre- 
tion ; but I desire the general principles of it may not be materially altered, 
without a reference to me. 

24. I most particularly exhort you to let moderation be youi guide, in 
the whole progress of your settlement. In a case of doubt, as to what oug 
to be a ryot’s assessment, your decision should incline, if any thing, m his tavour. 
The numerous arguments to be urged in favour or a moderate assessment are, 
to my judgment, incontrovertible. The flourishing state of those few districts 
that are blessed with one, sufficiently prove its benefits. 

2K, The effects of our inclining to moderation, will be beneficial to the 
circumstances of the ryot ; and which are better, he will increase his cmtivation, 
and thence the revenue of government. There can never be any difficulty m 
drawing any exuberance of wealth from him, should he ever be so fortunate as to 
possess it ; on the contrary, by being too hard on him, we may most materially 
injure the resources of the country *. by over assessing him one year, we may 
prevent his contributing to government, for many afterwards. How frequently 
this has been the case already in this soubah, you must well know. Increase 
of revenue, from increase of cultivation, not from an enhanced assessment, and 
increase of happiness and prosperity to the inhabitants and the country, should 
go hand in hand. If the former is obtained by a sacrifice of the we 

defeat our aim, and prove ourselves most unworthy labourers, in the field we 
toil in. 

26. At the same time I wish you to incline to moderation, I 
sufficieptly warn you against the artifices practised to deceive us. I am satisfied 
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that frauds will decrease, as the circumstances of the people improve. But 
whatever they do happen, it will be our business to discover them ; and not to 
punish the whole, on account of the misconduct of a few. 

2 7. In concluding these remarks, I must remind you, that success depends 
more on our vigilant superintendance, than any thing else. The most unexcep- 
tionable orders that can be framed will have little effect, without it. The native 
officers in this soubah in particular, either cannot or will not act under them, 
with any degree of activity, unless they know they are diligently watched, and 
that their continuing to hold their situation, depends on their success, and the 
consequent approbation of their superiors. Much is expected of us. The 
result of our exertions, will shew how far we are worthy of the trust reposed 
in us. The facility, or otherwise, with which we realize our jummabundy, and 
the improvement, or otherwise, which at the same time, takes place in the 
revenues of the country, and its general prosperity ; will prove with what degree 
of ability, we have made it. 

I am, &c. &c. 

(Signed) JOHN G. RAVENSHAW, 

Colls. 


Extract of the Proceedings of the BOARD of REVENUE, Fort St. George 

25th June 1804. 


Extract Mr. Hurdis’s Report relative to the permanent Settlement of the 

Dindigul Province dated 1 6th Feb. 1803. 

Para. i. IN bringing before your board, the Schedules for the permanent 
system of revenue in the Dindigul province, I shall, 
Mr. Hurdis on Perma- with leave of your board, endeavour to show, with as 
nent Settlernent of the much conciseness as possible, the mode the survey has 
Dindigul Province. permitted me to form in settling the zemindarries, and 

the detail thence arising, from the lowest ryot, with the 
value of his farm, to the first zemindar, and the value of his zemindarry. 

2. This extent, I propose shewing in its full detail, as settled from the 
survey ; and its jumma, as collected during the several Fusly years that have 
passed since its formation ; and that the land rent may be solely and wholly 
seen, I have exhibited that only, in the statement, totally subtracting all enams, 
shotnum and devastanum lands, and all lands of sounardyem, each particular 
branch of which will be separately treated on, hereafter. 

3. This statement shews the Dindigul districts and the sequestered 
pollams, converted into forty zemindarries ; the number of villages composing 
each zemindarry; the resources in water for the cultivation ; the census of the 
population ; the agricultural property of the ryots, and the immediate resources 
of the zemindarry, in its number of looms, shops, and houses. 

4. It enumerates the grants from the Cirkars, distinguishing the number 
of those who inhabit one zemindarry or village, from those who jn^bit &e 
neighbouring zemindarry or villages ; the numbers under the head Oolcoody, 
being the actual number of ryots, viz. 16,146, who chiefly possess the actual 
cultivating property mentioned in the preceding columns, whereas the number 
noted as pyacoodies, are of those same people, but possessing lands in 
zemindarries or villages, within the precincts of which, they do not reside. 

5. It shows also the numbers paying sounardyem to the Circar, which will 
in its own place be separately explained. 




g— iMi 
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6 The first part of the abstract that demands attention after the preceding 
columns, is the total tyaccut or land, with one exception only, exclusive, y the 
nronertv of the Cirkar, which is distinguished by the survey, under its appropriMe 


property of the Cirkar, which is distinguished by the survey, under us appropna 
Lsignation of poonje and nunje, giving in the forty zemmoarries^ 

1- 6q 820. 12. or cawnies of Madras measurement, 5,95,249- 5 to- 1 ' 


dispute is or may be settled, me uemu .icgiuuing 

now wholly deducted from the Circar land, in order that toe investigation may 
be made without difficulty. 

8. It however happens that in , several of the lands under dispute, ^the 
sequestration of the pollams readers the whole the Cirkar property. IVhat 
ther^ore was the contest with the polygars, is. now _ simplified to tne ' dispute 
between villages, and on the evidence, given, there will be little cause for future 
dispute. 

9 This deduction, thus made, leaves to the Cirkar, as its own exclusive 
right in poonjee and nunjee, 13.57,203, tH- or in Madras measurement, 
cawnies '5,39? 7^^* 9- fj-'oni which must be deducted the land classed as 
porempoco, or what is wholly uncultivable ; and this deduction^ made, the 

remainder of poonjee is 10,75,989. 3. or cawnies 4,67,566. ^ i and the 


remainder of nunjee 54,326. 2-b. is the land on which both the real and probable 
value of each and every zemindarry is either fixed at, or may be expected to be, 
as agriculture may extend itself. 

10. The valuation by survey of this tract of poonjee, viz. 10,75,989. appears 

on the average at 3. 4 tV’ goontah, per cawney 20. 4, £tnd comprehends 
the rents of the cultivated poonjee lands of the districts as it is, together with 
the probable profit of intelligent and diligent zemindarries. The valuation of 
the nunjee in like manner, is at 1. 4, per goontab, or per Madras cawney, 

3- 3- includes, as in the poonjee, both actual rents and probable im- 

provement. 

11. The average value on the total lands, ponjee and nunjee, viz 
11,30,315. or cawnees, 4;9 ^ j ^ 7 ^ on the same mode oi calculation, 3* 

giving an apparent gross revenue of .1,31,264. 4. 12. on the Ain tyacut of the 
Dindigiil province. 

12. But fimi this apparent revenue, the whole of the terfee, or waste 

cultivated lands on which a placed, must be deducted ; the 

respective zemindarries- show the valuation of it on each, both on poonjee and 
nunjee and the total average per goontab appears on the aggregate of goontahs, 
7,30,380.714. cawnies 3,17, 3881§. to be 2. 75. per goontah, or per cawney 
6. making as a junima 2,14,594. 2 t. which estimated value of lands 

neglected, deducted from the gross jurnraa of 4,31,264. 4. 12. leaves, as the real 
land revenue of the district, 2,16,670. 2. ii. 

13. I have thus far trespa.ssed on the indulgence of your board, presuming 
that any other detail of lands, which are at pre.sent unproductive, would, at the 
present part of the report, be unnecessary. They will be noted on when the 
advantages which may arise to the zeminclar from extended cultivation, are 
discussed. 

14. The part of the statement now to be noticed, is that which begins to 
show the value of the lands under cultivation ; and the first of those are such, 
as come under the description of garden lands. (Bajyhut) 
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i c The explanation of the particular rates of assessment on the aggregate, 
would give too large a detail ; I have therefore <and I trust your board may not 
disapprove) thought it best to exhibit the detail of the Toddycomboo zemindarry, 
the whole of which applies to the whole of the forty zemindarnes. 

1 6 With this view, I beg leave to request the attention of your board to 
the mouzawar, or village statement of the zemindarries ; iii which No 2. will 
show tbs priiicipfil villages composing tlis zeminciairy of 1 oddvcotnbooj iLe 
total lands and assessment on which are formed the line entered in the abstract 
statement of zemindarries, and show the total goontalis, 582. 5J^. and cawnies, 

8. under the head of garden lands (bajyhut) in the zemindarry, their 
average value per goontah, 2. 4. 4}'^. and per cawney, S- 6 j-g-. both villages, and 
their gross fixed. value 1,414. i. 63 ^. which constitutes the present assessment 
on those lands. 

17. The statement, however, shows only the separate and collective value 
of each village, on the average of their respective and whole contents, under 
this express sort of cultivation. It therefore becomes necessary to show, from 
the statement of the hamiets depending on this zemindarry, the quantity and 
quality of the land giving the assessment, which shows the present average in 
each, and on both, 

18 Hence in the detail quantity of land rated to its cjuality and situation, 
and according to the opinion and agreement of all concerned, your board will 
please to perceive in the total for Toddycomboo village and its hamlets, the 
number of gooiitahs, 278. 9^- assessed at the gross sum of Cs 634. 7. 15^. as 
noted in the Moiizawar statement, and in the totals of the same statement for 
Chittenaigputty, previously noting the several rates of assessment, the number 
of gocr.tahs, asses.«ed at the gross sum of 779. 3. 753.; these parti- 

cular lands of these villages and hamlets, separately and collectively, composing 
this branch of cultivation, as before noted in their respective villages and 
. zemindarries. 

10, In the formation of the statement of hamlets depending on this 
zemindarry, it was necessary, to the proper examination ot the lands, to enter 
irto the most minute possible detail of tlie farms composing the hamlets. Tne 
farms are mentioned rather than the villages ; because the convenience of the 
inhabitants of the hamlets drew them for their cusba, that they might be nearer 
to the lands they cultivated. 

”0 These are all hands belonging to the cusba, but although each hamlet 
has its name, it does not partake of the di.stinction of villages, as it has not the 
.'fixed bounds in respect to other villages, that its cusbah possesses in respect to 
Other cusbahs. 

'yi Thus the statement of the ryots holding farms (the culwar statement) 
became necessary to show the detail on which the statement of the hamlets 
was founded, each individual [ 755 ] farmer being therem noted, with the quantity 
of the land he hoMs under grant from the collector, and to each quantity the 
specific assessment made .by the survey, and agreed to by the ryot. 

22 InthedetailofCamawaputty in Toddycomboo cusbah, your board 
will please to see an abstract statement of each ryot s farm, and the rate of 
assessment on the lands each respectively holds, under the head garden land 
(baivhaut) and in the total of that head, will be seen the number of goontahs, 
leh classed under that head of cutivation, and the assessment thereon, 
22 Q 2. which quantity and assessment is carried into the statement of hamlets, 
and is one part of the general estimated average value of the garden lands 
(bajyhaut) of the village* ^ ^ 

2^, The same statement, viz. the cool war statement of Chittenaigputty, 
applies* in like manner to the statement of hamlets for the same village, as the 
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one before noted for Toddycomboo ; the various rates of assessment for garden 
lands, giving on the various holders of the 129. 13. an assessment of 343. 8. 13. 
which also is one part of the general average value, of the village, and which, 
with its own remaining hamlets and Toddycomboo Proper, forms the average 
of assessment for this description of lands, in the zemindarry. 

24. But as this detail would be insufficient to bring before your board, the 
specific field on which the specific terwa is put, and which, through the claim 
I have before noted, gives the result already mentioned, I have added the field 
account, composing the respective farms of the different ryots. 

25. This detail shows the fields, by name each ryot possesses ; their mea- 
surement, and the rate of assessment on each field, and on each gooiitah. This 
rate of assessment is formed, as well from the judgment of the surveyors, as from 
the consent of the ryots of the village, who, with the proprietor of the land, were 
always present at every valuation, and fully canvassed every rate of terwa, ere the 
rate itself was made. 

26. From this detail the farm of Tiila, No. i, in the culwar statement, 
appears first in the village, and the garden land attached to his farm, under^the 
name of the peleamunaum (tamarind tree) garden, appears to be one field 
containing three goontahs, eleven and a half annas, rated and settled at thirty 
fanams per goontah^, giving as its total assessment, ii. i. 9. as already entered 
in the culwar statement. 

27. The remaining garden lands of this village, stand each as they were 
rated in the stutwa accounts, each garden bearing its own particular name, so 
given either from its situation, trees, or building on it, or remarkable rocks 

■:near;,it. 

28. The stutwa account of Chittenaigputty cusba, shows the Nautameaur 
Nachyputta garden land (exhady and thoiocum) its quantity, rate of terwa and 
fixed assessment, in like manner as for the same description of land m the 
cusba of Toddycomba. 

29. In requesting the attention of your board to these detail^ my 
especial object is to show, that the general rate of assessment is easy, and that 
if the particular rate of particular fields appear heavy in account, the locality in 
respect to consumption of produce, or the quality of the land, in respect to the 
quantity of the produce, is the general cause. On these subjects, 1 shall 
hereafter have the pleasure of remarking. At present, I wish to carry your 
board through this detail, that should miy error have occurred, I may avail 

myself of the full assistance of your board, in rectifying it. 

30. The next division of resource in cultivation, is that which arises from 
thepoonja, or dry land, the quantity of which, distinct from garden land, m 

fields and under cowle, is 33,75,841. i2}(. averaging 3. gooiitah, 

and making cawnies, 1.46,692. 2. averaging per cawney, 815. yielding 

as its fixed assessment, 1,31,940 sH- P^S^* 79>9^3- 42. 4^- 

31. The detail of this average, I beg to follow up in the same zemindarry, 
the same villages composing the zemindarry, the same hamlets composing the 
villages, the same cool war statement for the hamlets, and the same stutwar 
statement for the cool war account, as noted on in respect to the garden lands. 

32. Hence the total and particulars of the poonjee in the culwar accounts 
of Toddycomboo, will show the particular statement, and the total poonjee in 
the culwar statement, and the particulars and total of the culwar will show the 
separate and assessed rates of the hamlets, the particulars and general total of 



first view 
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which will show the total rate of assessment and fixed present value of the 

village (mouza). . .... , 

The reference to the detail in Chittanaigputty, as m like manner the 
came^rnodeof applying the field account (stutwar) upwards, to the culwar 
tatpment that to the mouzara statement of hamlets, that to the mouzara 
Statement of villages, and thence to the zemindarry, as appears in the 
statement. 

The two divisions of garden lands and fields of the poonjee, show the 
total dry grain land under cultivation, to be goontas, 3 ,Si» 879 ' S 
average of 4. 5-^4- per goontah, or cawnies, 1,52,903- averaging 9. iSj\ 
or 27. 10. per cawiiey, as the fixed rent of the forty zemindarries. 

With permission of your board, I shall again recur to theToddy- 
comboo zemindarry, to show as distinctly as possible, that the rent as fixed, is 
proper both on that zemindarry, and by the application of the same general 
reasoning, on the whole of forty zemindarries. 

?6 It will doubtless occur to your board, that the average rate of rent per 
20on?ah for the garden lands in Toddycomboo and Chittanaigputty, compara- 
tively in the abstract statement, differ much; that the 
po^ee rate (or fields of dry gram) m the t^o vilkges, differ more , th^^^ 
Fv... or,mmrqf-ivp average of both descriptions of lands, are still [ 756 ] 
further in^value each from the other, and that the average of both, partially 
coStul^ a Sndarry, exceeds the total average value of the forty 

-27 And first for the difference obtaining in the garden lands, those for 
on the former, of 12 14^ 

38. This dffference arises f.ni ^ 

Toonmh fo^SriBbg witlrand within these extremes, fourteen different rates 
Sa2ssmrt,^which are specifically placed on the total garden lands. 278. 9 ^- 
according to its quality and situation. 

10 In Chittanaigputty, the rates vary from 35 fanams to 8 fanams per 

39. in cnittanaigpu y, ^ assessment, which also are 

goontah, containing twenty-o tiJ- according to its quality and situation ; 

placed on the total in this Ullage, on its own greater 

the average of the higher . higher value than the lower rate 

i„™.,co»boo. ^ 

40. In re«nl to thS, “h”'- 5 Sd "5 

ToddycSoo. ^In tLsryillages, Je rate of^assessmait i^ from 13 to 2 

fanams per goontah, containing ten differen ^ to 2 

41. In Chittanaigputty, the rate of J''° 5 ith thi quality of 

fanams, containing fourteen rates of assessment, according witti me qua y 

the soil in this as well as in Toddycomboo. ^ _ ■T,^/lr^«^nmbof> is 

42. The general average value of the poonjee increase 

3 - 7 f- goontahs ; in Chittanaigputty, is 5 - 7 t 8 - P § 

of the latter on the former, of about $6^. per cen ' 
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a reference being had to the details of the poonjee fields. It will appear^ that 
the greater part of the land of Chittanaigpiitty bears an higher rate of assessment, 
than the land of Toddycomboo. 

44. This rate of assessment iri Chittanaigpiitty, when averaged^ on the 
total poonjee fields cultivated in its village, gives a far greater rate of aveiage 
value, in comparison with Toddycomboo, in consequence of its aveiage being 
taken on a much less number of goontalis, tlie total poonjah cultivated ui 
Chittanaigputty, being 2,880. 7. ; and in Toddycomboo the gieatei numbei 
of 9,386. 

A< Of this land in Chittanaigputty, viz. 2,880. 7. goontalis, 
are assessed at from 15 to s fanams per goontah, and of the poonjee fields m 
Toddycomboo, viz. 9,38,61,464; 4 - only are assessed ^ at these ^tesqMie 
proportion this land of Cbittanaigputty bears to its total, equals about 5c. |. 
per cent, whereas the land thus assessed Tn T oadycomboo, viz., 1,464.2-0. 

equals, on its total, about IS 9/1%. per cent. only. 

46. The lands of inferior rates, from 4 fanams to 2 fanams per goontah, 
in Chittanaigputty, are 1,195- 13- to total poonjee fields cultivated, 41^ 
per cent, and the lands thus assessed^ in Toadycomboo, are 7.922, 5^.. beaiing 
on its total poonjee field cultivation, about 84. 6Y'-y. per cent. IhiLS the 
difference appearing on the average of each village is easily explained, and 

perfectly corresponding with the reason already given. 

47. The average va.lue of the garden lands and, poonjee fields togethei, 
is according to the rates before noted, apparently 82.^10. per cent moie ni 
Chittanaigputty than in Toddycomboo ; the details in the rates of assessment 
already remarked, bring it to this difference of rate of terwa, and the explanations^ 

‘ whilst showing how it happens, fully confirm its consistency with them. 

48. The proportion of each description of land in Toddycomboo and 

Chittanaigputtyj to the poonjee, is in each, as follows ; the total of 

Toddycomboo comprizing 9,665. 2vand the total of Cnittanaigputty, 3,184. 2^, 
goontahs only. 

Toddycomboo : 

Goontahs, 

Garden ... ... gg g| 

Field’s poonjee ... ••• ____1 


Chittanaigputty : 



Garden 

Fields 


Average on total 
Do * Do 


303 

2,880 7 

3,184- 2|- 

, Goontahs. 


90 76^ 

T-r 
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49. Hence, in the great difference of 82. 10* per cent noted in the 
distinct average terwa value of the two villages will be seen, an additional reason 
for such average in the larger number of goontahs of garden lands, independent 
of higher rates being calculated [ 757 ] on the lesser number of goontahs of 
cultivated poonjee in Chittenaigputty, and the small number of goontahs of 
garden lands being taken on the much larger number of cultivated poonjee 
fields in Toddycomboo. 

50. This mode of reasoning through the details applies generally, and in 
the particular manner of it, to the total average on the forty zemindarries, and 
shows the reason of the average rate of teerwa of Toddycomboo being greater 
than the total average rate of assessment on the poonjee cultivated land of the 
forty zemindarries. 

51. The next head of resource in revenue is, that which is denominated 
Nunjee, or wet lands. This head is divided into such lands as are made garden 
lands for betel, &c. named pauii mala, and into daunmuddy, or paddy fields. 

5*:. On the first division, viz. Paunmala, there is little to say. A reference 
to the village of Toddycomboo in the hamlets of No. ii. Bodipooram, and 
No. 24. Cotior, will show the quantity and value of this description of land. 
The Gulwar account of Bodipoor will show tlie farmer of the village holding 
it ; and the s tulwar account, under the same number, will show the situation 
and name; and the same reference to the cul war statement of Cotioor will 
show the same result in every respect 

53. The average of teerwa on this description of land in the Toddycomboo 
zemindarry, is less than the total average rate 15/ ii per cent; and this 
difference is, on account of locality with respect to water ; those gardens for 
which water is drawn from the wells ever being of less value, and costing more 
labour, than those watered from nullahs or rivers, and the produce less certain, 

54. It may be right to show, as briefly as may be consistent with 
perspicuity, this difference ; and it may perhaps best be done by noting, that in 
Bodipooram the gardens are watered by a tank, giving water only, four months 
in the year. 

55. The produce of this garden per goontah is as follows : — 

From the betel vines ... ^ B 

plantations ... ... ... 9 6 

... agatty trees ... ... ... ^ 


Deduct, Charges which relate solely to labour, andV _ . 

of the vines, trees, and seeds ... ' ’ J ' / ' 


1 14 

3 — 

• 54 

4 — 

60 

...... 

45 

— — 

15 



Remains as the drear share ... 
which, divided on the cowle of three years, usually given for these gardens, gives 
the rent now settled, viz. C. 5. 6. hs. per annum per goontah to the Cirkar j 
and this rate of rent calculated on Verapilly’s garden of 17^, gives the total 
teerwa entered in the Schedule. 

56. It may be noted here, that the ryots share is too great, in proportion 
to the Cirkar ; the reason which custom has advisedly, perhaps, directed is, 
that the expense of watering is included in the ryot’s share j and that even 
with every industry, a failure of the tank causes a partial failure of the crop. , , ; ^ 
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e-t The zemindarry of Battalagoonter exhibits the _ rent of 8. 5. per 
the hichest rent of this description of land. This proceeds from the 

|Z™bStullT w*tSall tte, ye./by 

produce from which this high rent is derived, is as follows . ^ 

From the betel vines ... ••• ••• 

... plaintain trees and agatty trees ••• ^9 3 

130 9 15 

Deduct, Charges which relate solely to labour, and| ^ 

purchase of vines, trees, and feeds J 

: ' >,6 S — ; ^ 

Deduct Ryot’s share Ids ••• 

Remainder, as circar’s share ... 25 5 

which, divided on the time for which the cowles are given, yields 8. 5. per 

goontah per annum. . ^ 

eS In this zemindarry, from the favourable situation of the garden lands 
i,Lei»“ VLbi% of t«l.r= in .be produce, the mcre.se of .he 

®",r,o”:ettren. fo, .bis descHptiou of land is rb.. ^r .^J«de„^ 

From the betel vines ... ••• •" g ^g ^ 

... ... plaintain trees ... ••• ^ ^ 

agatty trees ... ••• — ^ 

99 3 

• Deduct, Charges which relate solely to labour and\ 3 

purchase of the vines and trees ... 

40 o o 

Deduct Ryots share 4/ — 36 o ° 

Remainder as circar’s share ... — 90°’ 

S.iot.sSb^ V refe^^^^^^^ 

and Chittenaigputty will t® and quality with those in the 

tof these seeling difficulties wili:be easily reconciled. _ _ 

c 'TV,,,® in Toddvcomboo are 710 . 6 %, averaged at and in Chitten- 

61. Thus in loddycomDoo 7 / 4 . of teerwa, com- 

^^?i.r4,.p"oK n fnd SuirrSin'r =: 

answer. In the former are 60. . mungal squally of Toddycom- 

“”i“ ouUi,..io..com. 

prised under 38, 12 J^. 

- Hence it is.'tlat the rates’on the very few goontahs, though averaging 

Justly i ,£”PnShs «PP«r, on the compamtive .verag, of the Wo villages, 
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greater than the rate in Toddycomboo ; but when the rate is added in average 
to that on Toddycomboo zemindarry total, the difference in the average, or 
between the 

former ••• ••• ••• ••• t 3 3 ^ jand 

the latter ... ... ••• * t 


equalling ... ... ... ... 8 12 — or 

66. 6^. per cent, which appears, on this mode, in favour of Chittanaigputty, 
will increase the total average of the zemindarry 71^ only, or about 3. per 
cent, which also is the difference between these lands in Toddycomboo and the 
whole lands of the zemindarry. 

63. The number of goontahs, and their situation, are detailed in the state- 
ment of Hamlets ; but that your board may see the division of the highest rated 
lands among the ryots, I beg leave to refer you to the culwar statement, noted, 
and to the stulwar statement as noted on in reference to this paragraph. 


64, The highest rated land in appearance, is that of Malmungalum zemin- 
darry ; and it requires explanation in abstract detail, as well to show the propriety 
of the assessment, as to prove it not comparatively higher rated than other 
nunjee lands. The Allenagrum zemindarry is the lowest rated ; and it is neces- 
sary to show, in the difference between each, that the lands have been properly 

valued, and justly assessed according to their quality. 

6$. The nunjee in the Malmungalum zemindarry is thus divided : 


Turmeric and sugar cane, and 
gardens not included, in 
Paunmala ... ••• 

Paddy land yielding 2 crops 
... Do I corps 

only •••. 

Nanjee taum poonjee 

Total average of zemindarry... 


Average rate. 

Goontahs. 

Total value. 
CCs. 


45 

4 H- 

92 

2J ... 

417 

4 

loi 

3 S 

13 ... 

562 

si ••• 

2, 182 

I 

3 i 

20 

8^ ... 

1.331 

jii ... 

2.73® 

S 

0 

12 

0 ••• 

I 

i 3 i 

2 

I 

IS 

26 

i3f - 

1,988 

I 

5.334 

2 

13 


66. From this it will be seen, that in the average, the rate of assessment bears 
from 45 fas. to 12 fas. per goontahs ; but if the detail be further examined, the 

assessment will appear still higher. 

Thus on the turmeric and sugar-cane gardens, from 30. 10, to 55. on the 
quantity of land above noted, giving the average before-mentioned. 

67. It would seem that this rate is very high. The mode of settling it, 
is as follows : — The produce is always certain, as the lands that have the best 
command of water are always appropriated to it ,.Tlws produce on die first sort 
of lands, by a full investigation, is, of turmenc, 6o tolans the goontah, the mice 
of which has never been known lower than three fanams the tolan, and it is 
seldom higher than five fanams per tolan ; the average then is rendered at four, 
which gives as follows : — 

The produce 6o tolams, at per tolan ... ... 24 o o 

Charges, labour and seeds, &c. rated on the general 

customs of the villages ... ••• ••• ^3 ° ° 


Remainder ... n o o 


[ 759 ] 
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This remainder is divided with the sirkar, and that division fixed the rent 

of s. on the lands giving such produce. _ 

68 The same mode in settling is observed, on the lands less producUve ; 
the chames are X sa'Se, and I may say, from my own investigation of them, 

69. The rate of estimating the sugar-came gardens f q” 

follows The produce of the canes equals per goontah, on the first sOat ot land, 

on full investigation, one hundred tolans of jaggery. 

Thisvaluedats )4 fas. per tolan gives ... - 35 o « 

Charges on cultivation, &c. ... ••• •" 

Leaving*as remainder • 10 0 0 

which is divided between the ryots and the drear, as the rent, custom has ever 

authorized should be paid and received. , ^ *1 >i 

In lands of inferior quality, or when the command of water is less the 
• ^ Sfes ^minishesi and that diminution giving a less quantity, of 

fesseS .So tiS clrcr sh.«, .nd co.seque.ay the value of the kod tt ,s 

The olaintain gardens in this zemindarry, for this fruit alone, tne Ae 

S ySwCa FoSce of A of one cully fanam, or 68 Madras cash, gives for 

the whole, as the yearly produce, ... - - J 

Charges thereon for plants and labour ... ••• * 

Leaving as remainder ... Too 

;2toonSb f n'S'Jid ® ‘afthTqSalhy and 

Stuftion of the land, in respect to water, appear to warrant. 

The rates for plantain gardens, so settled, are only equal to the 
’ of tLKr sort of paddy land yielding two crops, and the better 

Ll" hiS impSese gardens give^he rate qS-dM- on goonkhs pz. 3 ^. 

as before noted. ^ • j ^ 

>,1 The lands in paddy fields, yielding two crops, are ascertained to be 
-52. goontahs ; and giving per goontah from 28 to 44 fas. as the circar rent, 
the highest of which is as follows : 

the first crop of the best of wet lands ... ••. ^7 o 

The 2d. crop from the same ground ... — ° ° 


Sotundrum, &c. equal i2>^ per cent. 

Ryot’s share 
Cirkar share 


2? 6 

24 sH 

II ixi 
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fractions being let go to the ryots, gives at the rate of 4 fanams per cullum, 

fas. per goontah. ; 

74. The lowest rate of the lands giving two crops, is thus settled 

ist crop produces ... .*• ••• ^ 

; and. crop ••• ••• ••• ^ ^ 

Total produce ... i6 o 

Sotundrum, &c. of 1 2^4 per cent. ... — ^ ^ 

Remainder ••• 14 o 

Ryofs share ••• ••• — 7 ^ 


Circar share ... ••• 7 ® 

which, at the same piece, gives the lowest rate noted 28 fas. ^ 

■7? The intermediate rates depend wholly on the quality of the lands, and 
their situation for water. The first sort of land, giving one crop only, approaches 
very near, in point of value the last sort of that which gives two ; but Rs quality 
IflaS is very superior, as the produce of the former arises almost wholly from 

the water, rather than the soil. , 

one crop are rated from 26. 4. to 13. 15. : the 


Ryot’s share 
Circar share 


Ryot’s share 
Circar’s share ... 
at four fanams per cullum, 
two crops, the intermediate 
situation for water. The average value in 
division of the value of the highest 
average value noted ; and this arises t,- 

the intermediate lands, being generally of the higher rate, ^ 

77. The total average produce on the lands giving two crops, 

follows : — 

Whole average produce per goontah 
Sotundrura, at per cent. 


. as noted. In this, as in the land giving 
depend on the quality of the lands, and their 
both instances, if taken from the 
and lowest rated lands, is less than the 
from the various rates of assessment on 


Ryot’s share ••• ••• •** *'* 

Circar share at 4 fas per cullum, gives 38. 13. ••• 9 

The total average produce in the lands yielding one crop is as 


follows 
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Whole average produce 
Sotundrum 


Ryot*s share 


Circar share ••• ••• ^ 

which, at 4 fanams the cullum, gives 20. S^V- as the average before noted. 

7Q. The last description of nunjee land in this zemindarry, is designated 
as nunieetenum poonjee, to distinguish it as land that is uncertain of water, 
and thence the leLt valuable of the nunjee, as well as to show that the chance 
of a dry grain crop is preferred to be taken from it. _A very^ small quantity of 
this land^pears in this zemindarry, and is valued on its produce at 1 2 fanams 
per goontah. 

80. Thus, in bringing before your board the variations in the nunjee 
land, and the proportionate assessment levied thereon in the Malmungalum 
zemindarry, I trust I have shown these lands equal to the rent fixed on them. 
In showing that placed on the Allynagrum zemindarry, I shall reduce the detail 

as much as may be consistent with the necessary explanation. 

81. It may perhaps be proper to give a short account of this zemindarry. 
The Ws composing it are Allynapum, Woonjamputty, and Coonoor 
When I took charge of the Dindigul revenues m September 1796, these 
villages were nearly desolate, as well from the rapacity of former managers, as 

from the incursions of the Colleries. u i /i 

82. Allynagrum and Woonjamputty gave a small rent each, but the lands 

of Coonoor had Mt given any for many years ; and the site .^iSlnHn^d 

hardly be ascertained, from its being covered with jungle.^ I gradually induc^ 
the inhabitants to extend their cultivation, and partly rebuilt Coonoor, whml^ 
from being totally unproductive, gives a rent of 362 CC. per anni ^ ; 

the cultivation and rents of Allynagrum 335 per cent ; and of Woonjam^tty 
385^ per cent, above what they had been, since the Company s government 
Ld obtained in the district. 

82 The industry of the few people in Coonoor (about ten houses) has 
however been ill repaid, as the lands are so very inferior m soil, and so very 
uncertain of water, that a half crop is never raised. Ryots have refused to 
settle there, and the lands which have been brought into cultivation have been 

those conveniently situated on the bounds of Allynagram and Woonjamputty, 

and thence occupied by the inhabitants of those villages. 

84. Much as may be said on this subject, the chief reason of the low rate 
on the nunjee of this zemindarry, arises from the proportion of low-rated, and 

consequently bad lands, being much greater than that rated on the better sort 

of lands therein ; and the better sort of lands m it, collectively and generally, 
being less productive and valuable than any lands m Malmungalum. 

8 c. In Allynagrum the average of the paddy the lands, 245- Sir goontahs, 
jg ic^ ; but to this must be added nunjee tenum poonjee 6 goontahs, at 5 
fanams, which increases the quantity of goontahs to 251. and lessens the average 
value to 12. 12^. and this average arises from rates at 26^ to 5 fans per gontah, 

86, In Coonoor, the nunjee lands are 653. 24^. of which 236. ii. only 
can be said to be properly paddy lands ; these, average 6. which arises 
from rates of 7 to 5 fanams per goontah; adding to the general average the 
nunjeetenum poonjee goontah to 416. at 4. making the number 

653. 2^, it gives, as the general average of Coonoor, 4. iSxk' entered m the 
deshwar statement 
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87. Hence it appears that the nuojee lands zemindarry are 482. -I 

which average 9. 13.— . per goontah, and that the nunjeteuum poonjee are 
■ 10 ■ 


422. 7x. at 4. I. per goontah, added to the nnnjee before noted, give the 

decreased avarage entered in'deshwar statement of 7. 2|. per goontah. 

88. This abstract of Allynagrum, in comparison with 
will, I trust, show your board that the difference arises from the difference 
of land; the total average in Malmungalum, [ 761 ] is 2. 6. 13. 

per goontah, in which average there is not one goontah below the rate of 
X2. fas. in 1,988. goontahs. The total average in Allynagrum 
goontah, or 904. less than half the quantity in Malmungalum, and 
quantity 131. isf goontahs only being from 26. 4- to 12. fanams per goontah ; 
and the remainder 772. 8|, being at rates inferior in many respects to those 
on well cultivated poonjee lands. 

89. Having thus substantiated that the value^ of the land has been 
properly placed in respect to its quality and situation, and according to the 
specific agreements of the individuals concerned, I beg leave to call the atten- 
tion of your board 'to the total cultivation, and to the general modes used in 
assessing its value./ 

90. The total sagnally or cultivated land, amounts to 387. 948. 5^, 

making 16,854.- —^ - cawnies, calculating the goontah at square feet 

16. , . ' ■ ■ 

and at 2, 4. j - l i-— t .. as equal to one cawney ; this land gives the rent assessed 
" ■ 16. u 

as 216. 070. 9. 10. averaging on the goontah 15. 15. per goontah, or 34. 75. 

per cawney. 

91. That the general mode of fixing the assessment may clearly be shown, 
it is necessary to note the rates in the first instances, levied on the poonjee 
gardens (or baujhut) ; this part gives in the general cultivation 14, 294“ 9 ^* 

averaging i. 4. and yields a revenue of 20, 144. 9^. or, Str. pagodas 

12,208. 23. . 

92. In rating the land giving this income, the assessment is at l-ds to the 
ryots, after deducting the generally estimated charges of 3 f . colly per goontah, 
the prescriptive allowance for manure ; hence 66^. per cent, are for the ryo^, 
or i-^d or 33^d per cent, only to the circar. This rate is the same on all lands 
of this description, and in whatever situation they may be placed. 

93. The poonjee fields, or kate, gives on the general assessment of the 

quantity of the land noted under this head viz. goontah 337 ^ 5 ^ 4 * ^^4 ® 

131,940. sf. of Str. pags. 79,639. 42. 46. averaging at 3. 14* P®^ goontah, 

or 24. 42. per cawney. 

94. This average equally arises from the assessment being made at |ths, 

or 60 per cent, to the ryots, and fths, or 40. per cent, to circar ® 

average total produce. These two descriptions of land give the p j » 

viz. 3.'S 1,879. 5^^. - r k 

95. Thenunjee paunmalee goontahs 254. Sf are but a small part of the 

revenue ; the average is 5. 7. 13. giving a total i4|- 9. iS2‘-; ^average 


per goontah, 
16. 


J. UC iJUUJCC 

revenue ; the average is 5. 7. 13. giving a total i4|- 9. iS2‘-; ^average 

and total is pmduced from the various assessments on these gardens according 
to their situation, . . - - . , 


■ 


■ 


— 

■R 


..l! 
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q6. The best situated give, after deduction of all charges cultivation, fds 
to the ryot, or 66|d per cent, and fd or 33id, to the circar, and are watered m 
constancy from rivers, or nullahs. 

07. The second sort give f, or 75 per cent, to the ryot, after deducting 
all charges of cultivation, and/or 25 percent, to the circar; these lands_ are 
watered^from tanks by nullahs, and partly from wells, whence the uncertainty 
of the crop and increased labour causes the deduction. 

gS. The third and last description of these lands gives ^ths, or 80 per 
cent to the ryots, after deducting the proper charges of cultivation. 1 hese 
lands are always watered from wells alone, and thence the crop generally less 
certain, and the labour always greater. 

qq The general assessment on the nunjee paddy lands is made on the 
customary divison of the crop after deducting the sotundrum, which cover all 
the proper expenses that the circar should attend to, and which amount to 12^4 
per cent. ; hence, including the sotundrum, the ryot’s share is tV’ or per 
cent, and the circar share or 433 X-. per cent. The garden produce of 
turmeric, sugar cane, &c. are, after deducting charges, shared in equality witli 
the circar, and the nunjee tenuin poonjee, is on the whole produce oo per ceiu. 

to the ryot, and 40 to the circar. 

100. The general rates applied to the total goontahs 7 l* 

cawnies 15,560. 2^ gives the sum of C C. 62.513. 4- 44- on the former 


averaging per goontah i. 7. 7- 


and on the latter 


37,886. 


averaging 2. 19. 45- per cawney. 

10 1. The remaining land in the abstract is entered under the head 

Pillwany, and is let for the grass to the proprietors for their cattle. I his land 
bearing a real value, was not included in the fuslee ; neither is it entered in t e 
average value of land, as the entry would fallaciously reduce the average value 
of the land under cultivation. 

102. It did not appear right to me to give it to The ryots, at their 
discretion ; the cowle is for it, as grass land, but if cultivated, it will give the 
rent the survey has hxed on it. This land has been made a specific head in the 
statement, both on account of the distinction with the ryots, and because, m 
the conquered' countries south of the Noyel, a very considerable rent is derived 
from lands, which custom has given long since, on such cowles. 

103. Your board will please to observe, that this custom .obtains in the 
sequestered pollams of Pylney and Verapatchee only. The origin of the tax is 
the arbitrary imposition of the poligars on their ryots, and the assurnption of 
power to themselves in their own pollams, similar to that of the cirkar on its 
own provinces. 

104. This custom, if properly defined, as at rent for right of coinmona e 
might perhaps be productive of general utility ; but great abuse proceeded 
from it in the Sultaun’s country, during his government, which has partially 
only been corrected by the specific entry of the land so used, in the particular 
cowles to the Inferior ryots. 

105. The rent for the quantity herein noted, is trifling ; but the conse- 
quences of the sacrifices of this would probably have taught the ryots in 
the Sultaun’s country bordering on [ 762 ] these pollams, to expect the same 
favourable exemptions; and those would have been a sacrifice too important of 
the revenue of the country, to have been made with propriety. 

106. Hence it remains for the determination of your Board. If added to 
the Teer'sey land, it will increase the valuation placed thereon ; but if remaining 




to the ryots for the year, according to their cowles, there is the probable 
advantage of an extended cultivation on this land, in the ensuing year, to the 
zemindar, at the rate of its worth according to the survey. 


107. Thus the whole assessment on the lands under cultivation of the 

forty zemindarries amount to 216,670. 2. ii. or st pags, 1,31,315. 14. 12. 

which is settled on a progressive increasing cowle for th^ree years, as hereafter 
mentioned. ^ ■ 

108. The zemindars, from No. i. to No. 13. exclusive, were settled 

previously to, in, and from, Fusly 1210; the fixed bariz of these zemindarries, 

and for permanency, is that in Fusly 1212, and amounts to 71. 233. 9. 

This amount, is an increase on the settlement of these zemindarries previously 
to survey, which was 49,090. 3. 9. equalling 45. per cent 


109. The progressive settlement of these zemindarries, to completion of 
the fixed bariz, is as follows ; ' 


Progressive 
fixed Bariz. 


Soubah Bariz 

on which DecreaqA 

the fixed Bariz decrease. 

is calculated. 


Increase. 


« - J 

rS 

1210 . 

• 54i209 

I 

10 " 

mind 

Coll. 

X2!l . 

. 62,827 

4 

iii 

N.S 

1 

1212 ,, 

- 71,233 

9 

. 


L 




5, r 1,881 10 6f. 
13737 I 27 15}. 
2, 2!, 435 loj 45it. 


no. This increase thus laid, was cheerfully agreed to by the ryots. The 
assessment had full respect to the preceding seasons, as well as to the individual 
circumstances, and as made, has hitherto been fully and regularly collected. 


III. The zemindarries, from No 14, to 36. inclusive, were settled from 
1211 to 1213 ; the fixed bariz for these zemindarries for permanency is that of 
1213, and amounts to 1,23,411. 9. 9. This amount is an increase on the settle- 
ment of these zemindarries previously to survey which was 1,03,364. 3. 7 
equalling 19. ; the progress from Fusly 1211, to the completion in 1213, 

is as follows ; 

m I Progressive 

, 5.1 Soubah Bariz. Decrease. Increase. 

Z S' \ fixed Bariz. 


9,06,7391 8 I25x\ 
2,0,047 6 1} 19 64|. 


1 1 2. It may appear strange that a decrease on the previous bariz should 
be made in the first year of a progressive increasing settlement ; but the reason 
was, that the seasons of 1209-12 10, were very unfavourable in the zemindarries 
that were lowered, and that many ryots gave up partially their lands, which, 
previously to the survey, were too highly assessed, and which, on being equalized 
by the survey, caused the decrease on the previous settlement, the deduction of 
which I judged were more salutary to the ryots to be made on the first year of 
the settlement, than in division on the 3 years. 
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fVik iVip rents before the settlement on survey, were 
gradui^ inttig onlL lands, from the 

the time of settlement in Fusly 1211* . lands settled one or two seasons 

No. I to 13. as the delay in settlement has made it appear in these. 

114. The zemindarries, from No. 37 - to_ 5 °; 
permanency in and from Fusly 1212, an 3/ 'phis amount is an 

18,149. 9. II?4. equalling ultimately 21. 5 - tI 

115. The progressive settlement of the zemindarries to the completion of 
the fixed bariz is as follows : 


Fixed Bariz. 



Increase. 


Soubali Bariz, Decrease. 


1 ^" 1212 ... 17*814 7 1 "V r ^ j. 

'll: L o i,77i;9ni 

•g’S 1213 - *9'92I 9 7 f 18,149 9 114-! 84 

H I 3)874- 4* 3' Sts’ 

N iai4 ... 22,024 3 i4f J — [763] 

I 

Ttfi The decrease in Fusly 1212 in this settlement, has reference to the 

ii6. Ihe „ Board will remark that these zemindarries 

made and ascertained. . . 

The neons of the polygar, who held lands, and whose cultivation in 

aKi^,4 thf, nsntumcars to pay the partial settlement, lest 
those people have settled ; and the increase of 21. 5 per cent, on the fu 

settlement, shows that their emigration was very trifling in its effect, on the 
revenue of these zemindarries. , , . u 1.1 

118 The total of this settlement, for permanency on the lands ^absolutely 

accounts was brought to the cirkar account, viz. 43.543- 39- 24- equals 201 . 
Q. per cent. , . 

I IQ. Having shown the value and settlement of the cirkar lands 
cultivation, the next addition to the jumma will arise from the assumption eff 

such enaums as are directed by orders to be annexed to the cirkar lands, and 

declared responsible for the public revenue assessed on the zemmdarry.^ 

120. The total lands that were in enaums in the forty zemindarries equal 
68 2?4 <il 4 being 6f8- per cent, on the total cirkar cultivation lands the value of 
Sici IdmJho’ CC. 3.5,788. 3. .<.■ «q»ni»S 8. P» cent. o„ tte gro,, 
yalue of the total cirkar cultivable land. 



I2I. The deductions in waste cultivable land of 23,020. 5. valued at 
18,97s leaves as the eiiaum cultivable lands 45,234. valued at 

26,813. 2. lojjf. which number of gooiitahs and valuation, as well totally as 
partially, are shown in two separate statements, as they belong to their particular 
zeinindarries. . 


122. The enaum list shows the total extent, and explains the cause of the 
enaum. I have not found sunnuds for anJ^ All, with some exceptions which 
I shall point out, have been retained by the incumbents, under the prescriptive 
right of long possession. 


123. The statement of the enaums which should remain their possession, 
comprehend those solely of a religious nature and some few of such as the 
prejudices and superstition of the natives require, should be given up to them ; 
these are found as Davadyen Bumadya, and some fees of the Ghitta (or sundry 
enaums) the explanation of which in the general list, shows their use, and which 
explanation will, with the leave of your board, be the cause of their confiimation. 


124. This confirmation, if given, will extend to cultivable land for the 
enaumdars, equal to 35,173- 4- valued at 16,484, 59 ^. ; giving on the gmss 
cirkar cultivable land, $ 1 ^ per cent, and the value of the cirkar. cultivable, 
3. 13-^. per cent. 

125. Of this land thus valued, the quantity of 17,215. only are 

cultivated, giving 10,160, 2. 6 }(. being on the gross quantity of the cirkar culti- 
vated land, 4. 7. per cent, and on the rent of the cirkar cultivated land, 4. iiiV- 
per cent. 

126. The enaums thus noted on, are, exclusive of the villages in enpm to 
the pagodas, which will be noted hereafter ; and whether taken in their most 
extended or most confined view on their accounts, are submitted to your board, 
as most moderate. 

127. These explanations, may perhaps not be thought to have been 
necessary in this place ; but as the display of all the resources^ of revenue here, 
may make your board more decisive on what is ultimately to be fixed, I thought 
it necessary to show all, notwithstanding I have not added these items to the 
fixed barizes. Part of the assumed enaums, and those added into the jumma, 
are the Woolija enaums ; these, comprehending the sibbendy, public and piivate, 
of the village, are under the directions of the board of revenue, solely responsible 
for the assessment of the zemindarry. 

128. The remainder of the assumed enaums, are those given by the heads 
of villages, or by aumildars and renters to dancing girls, poets, musicians, hero^ 
and others, contributing to the pleasure of their immediate employers, and which 
never having had positive claims on the cirkar, have generally been assumed and 
formed part of the extra revenue account, although they have been distiriguis e 
separately in account, that, under reference to the board, an ultimate deasion 
might be obtained on them. 

129. To these enaums clandestinely bestowed, are to be added usurpations 
and alienations of the poligars for the cawel j those as heretofore obtaining, are 
under the orders of the board of revenue, added to the zemindarry estates , pd 

“oth the ire.se is to »ci. r»p.=tiv.l,, torrpSS? 

given the final blow to poligar authority, and promises, under the future po e, 

safety to the ryot, and the traveller. 

120 The cawellies of Gollupanaig, Gopiaiiaig, and Poojamynaig, were 
assumed with their pollams ; but have always 

The proceeds from them, have hitherto always been entered in the extra revenue 
account. Those lands ’entered under, the name of A“anmgur recove^^^ 

usurpations of that poligar, from an original alienation of Gonmvandy from the 
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lands of Autoor ; the income of this also has heretofore, since recovery, been 
carried to the extra revenue account. _ ^ _ 

1 31. These description of enaums assumed, viz. the 

,„„*y (chine,) sirtar 

estimated value of the sirkar cultivable land. ^ 

'y. per cent, . 1 •. 

Of thp Amount auantitv of total enauni lands, viz. 685 2 5 4 * 52* _ 

.ppeif U„d pcop J .0 

“n.'pS.pTseii’S LZ 6 Jd eddy J. he esu.e, vie. 53, =8.. .1- 

48. 7tV of the total, both giving the amount 68,254. 52- , ^ 

134. Included in the above 3S,i73, 4. proposed Jay a 

• ,.oi„o hpranse belondnu to sounardyem, are those wnicn pay ci 

pd^ tribute of 02 \ 8 pooroopa to the respective zemindarries ; these 
if is r^mted! were originally free-gift by the Gentoo and Mysore g°^'«nments 
K„t flfter^the war with Chundah Saheb, and about 50 years ago, the prese 
ploope messed b, .be a„milda,s a..d ,.«,e,s Si 

ftis day. These deductions, in value pe. 3- »■ thus ^ 

of the cultivated land before noted, there remains with the enaum^^^^^ 

8. 14 i. which bears 4- lo^- per cent, on the total fixed bariz opus y 4- ^ 

135, Thus, these severally previously noted 1 ^ j 4,^ f 

enaums^o the cirkar jumma on the lands, give a total for Fusly 1214. 

2 22,(523. 2. IS- or str. pags. 1,41,408. 2 46. , , , j 

136 The taxes that are derivable by the P™P“^. “g’oame 

belonging to the branch of revenue known in these distncts undei he name 

of Solnardyem, literally gold because each 

charge under an aumeeny inanagemeiit, aie vtiouy snuwu pt- 

semintoy .0 p„„,l „m observMhe difaen. 

for by an usage rent as cultivated. 

138. The tax on topes is assessed according to the 
which^chieSy is affected by their age arid situation ; there 
which are usmlly productive to the cirkar, the assessment on which i:> noted 
in the detail on each sort specifically. 

122 The poroopo, 02. 3. 8. before noted, deducted in the enaum state- 

ment,i"byusage^addedtothe souimriiem; the detail of this also is entered 
on the statement, explanatory of this kind of revenue. 

140. The total hence arising from what under this head belongs to the 
zemindarries, equalling 2,383. s^- or str. pags 4,444. 24. 34. to w ic i „ 

added the sounardyem of the cawelly, arising from a tax on ‘°P®®' f ^ 

14 2 or 8. 27. 33. w'ith the former, making a total of 2,397. I?- ®* P^S - 

17453.’ 6. 57. is added to the former total, making, as the revenue of "strict, 
specially explained, the sum of CC. 2,35,720. 9. i5|’. or str. pags. 1,42,80 . 9. 3- 
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141. Having thus brought forward the soundardyem belonging to the 
cirkar exclusively ; that which belongs to the enaums proposed to be left with 
their possessors, stands next for explanation. This your board will perceive, on 
reference, to be entirely made up from taxes on topes, amounting to 344. 7. 15. 
which sum, added to 10,067. 8. 144. gives to the enaumders the total amount 
of 10,412. 6. 134. 

142 The taxes in this statement, I deem to be such as do not, under the 
orders for the formation of the permanent settlement, belong to the land, but 
that as bein^ wholly professional, are retainable by government, and subject to 
such future .alterations, as its judgment may choose to make. 

14-’ The number of shops are noted, and the taxes thereon. They are 
ret'ularly fixed, in proportion to the estimated value of the trade each individual 
carries on. 

144. The house tax is improperly so called, as it is in fact a sort of shop 
tax levied in manner similar to that called the shop tax. The customary mode 
of settlement is by estimate, on the probable trade of individuals ; viz. the 
wurtucks or manufacturer who carries on his trade at home, is fixed on the 
nroportion to this trade and profit ; the dyers and silversmiths, in proportion 
to their income derived from their trade ; the amcoody, or people who work m 
trade as common workmen, in proportion to their respective estimated income. 

145. The loom tax is assessed by long usage on the produce of the loom, 
rather than on the loom itself. Thus, those weavers who have three or four 
people in a family, put out more work from the loom than those who have a 
lesser number, and the number of pieces, as well as Quality, deteimine the rate 
of assessment. 

146. In other instances, the looms of the dhans are taxed, in proportion 
to the time they work at their looms, and the produce of theii time i since, in 
the months of cultivation, they leave their craft to attend on that particular 
business. Hence, by so much the less as they may in proportion with other 
weavers, appear to pay for their looms, they by a much greater proportion 
assist the revenue of the cirkar in cultivation. 

147. The tax on oil mills is fixed on the proportionate estimate at 

the mills. The tax on iron-founders is fixed on the furnace, according to the 
labour of the founders, in bringing the ore from different distances ; and that on 
the indigo makers, is levied in proportion to the labour, in bringing the leaves 
of the vippal trees, the produce of the vats. [ 765 ] 

148 The puller wurry is a tax which has its rise in the aumeeny manage- 
ment but which has been improperly continued as part of the sounardyem, 
even after the lands have been held in rent. It is settled and collected on the 
pullers of the nunjee villages, as a prescriptive and to the cirkar, from me 
privilege they have, of dividing the men of different fees they get in reaping, 
and threshing the crops in the fields. 

140. The honey-rent, or gootoo, is a licence by custom paid for as much 
of that article and the wax of bees, as may be found by the renter, in particular 
jungles or mountains. 

130. The tax on the Patna Chitty and Bogamy, has its rise from the 
custom of the right and left hand cast, each having an head or chief. The one 
of tho right hand cast, was called the Patna Chitty, and of the left, Bogamy. 

Each respectively by prescription collected from their cast, certain impositions 
authorized by the servants of government. 

lei. The oifice of each, was that of censor on their respective casts and 

dependents ; and the tax was originally supposed to have been gratuitious, 
and in compensation to them for their trouble. 





i6o. The increase in the cultivated lands in several zemindarries, appears 
very large. This arises from the actual increase on survey, and from the deceit 
of the nautumcars and curnu ms in concealing and fabricating accounts, which, 
though highly culpable in itself, was the only means they had of combating the 
extortions of the venal servants of the cirkar. 
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152. The Mussulman government destroyed partly the power of these 
people, which was very dangerous, inasmuch as they swayed their casts to their 
inclination, and ever were the sentiments of the right and left hand casts 
generally ; the assembly of each being always under them, and influenced by 
their advice, which in many instances stayed not at murder. 


153. On my arrival at Dindigul, in Sept. 1796, several tumultuous 
assemblies were made which determined me to suppress the power of the 
chiefs of these sections ; and as my appointment gave me the power of judging, 
I thought it right the casts should continue the payment to the cirkar they had 
before made to the Patna Chitty and Bogamy. 

154. The ghee goota is a sort of village monopoly ; the renter has the 
exclusive right of buying and selling ghee in retail ; and, on the computed 
profit of this monopoly, the tax is levied. 

155. The tax on carriage bullocks is levied, on the proportion of income 
to the owner derived from their use those working in and near the residence 
are said to be less profitable, but that may be from the mode of barter among the 
natives, whence real profit is neither so easily defined or so minutely settled ; 
but for those going far, the profit is easily known from the general regulations 
for hire ; and, on the estimated union of these different modes of labour, the 
tax is fixed. 

156. These several taxes, amount to 8,330 5. 9. or star pags. 5,048. 37. 12. 
and though belonging to the jumma of the district, do not for the reasons 
before stated, belong to the zemindar. To these also must be added the 
sounardyem of the enaumdars, proposed to be permitted to enjoy their enaums 
amount to 64. 4. 6. or star pags. 39. 3. 3- Si- making in toto, 8,394. 9. 15. or 
star pags 5,087. 39. 43. These, as assumptions of privilege by the enaurndars, 
I have entered with taxes that belong exclusively to the cirkar ; conceiving, 
under the present orders, that the enaumdars are not to have the privilege of 
bringing taxes so properly derived to the zemindars. 

157. This statement will exhibit to your board atone view, the increase 

in land brought forward by the survey ; and from the inaccuracy of the curnum 
accounts, prove the necessity of the measure. In justice however to the ryot, 
it is proper to remark, that those places in which the difference is very- 
enormous, have been very generally desolate, from either the unhealthiness of 
the climate, the frequent inroads of banditti, or the rapacity and deception of 
former managers. ^ 

158. The total increase appears to be 109. 9-^ per cent, on the ain cul- 
tivable land; the decrease in baltalagointa, I have not been able to account for ; 
the increase in the tersey of 141. 9—— is enormous, more in quantity than 

"Xu ' 

the total amount of the number of goontahs given in by the curnums on the 
ain cirkar land. 

159. The accounts of the curnums were delivered in at the cutcheree, as 
the survey proceeded ; and the falsity of them was proved before the village. 
In what manner, the accounts were made up by the curnums, or on wdrat 
measurement, I cannot find out ; but the survey has restored order, and the 
accounts now with the curnums, are those made by the survey. 
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i6i. Hence arose an irregularity of assessment, and great inequality of rent 
Those ryots who were able to interest the curnums, held their lands for almost 
nominal rent ; whilst those who were not so fortunate, although possessing 
lands equally productive, were under-sold in the markets, and ultimately ruined, 
Their lands were taken into the general cultivation of the village by the curnum ; 
but usually entered as waste in the accounts given to the cirkar ; and so long as 
the spoils derived from this conduct were equally distributed, the act was 
not noticed. On this assumption, it will appear, that the general increase 

per cent, does not press hard on the ryots, 


equalling 67- 

162. In bringing the increase of land before your board, I must advert to 
the report of Nov.^ 24th 1795, on the Dindigul district, by Mr. Wynch, and 
extract bis reported measurement [ 766 ] of the ayacret, or total cultivable 
land, exclusive of enaum, of what in the schedules now sent composes the 
Toddicomboo zemindarry, as follows: 


I Poonjee 
h Nunjee 


Total Zeraindary 


163. From this, it will be easily seen that his account was incorrect; 

first, in being less than the curnums account by 37. 3I per cent. ; and secondly, 
less than the present measurement by 82. 9J per cent, which is an increase of 
33- former accounts of the curnums. 

164. By the incorrectness, in the first instance, is shown the proof of 
what has been previously urged in respect to the deceit of the nautamcars and 
curnums, and of their fabrication of the village accounts which was partially 
corrected by my promulgating the intention to survey, as the work was 
commenced on. 

165. I do not mean by this, so much to condemn the sources of informa- 
tion on which Mr. Wynch's report of 24 November 1795, was founded, as to 
endeavour to show that the general great increase observable in the statement 
of the curnums account, arose more from their own fabrication of them, with the 
view of procuring means to satisfy venality, than from the ignorance of the 
actual extent of lands, and its positive increase on their accounts by survey. 


I 

Chiics. 

Mr. Wynch’s 

Report. 

Curnum's Account 
previous to 
Survey. 

Present 

Measurement, 

... 

12,020 II 

17,221 3 

21,473 «4 

up* 

479 12 

740 6 

1,060 154 


12,500 7 

17,961 9 

22.534 J 3 i 

I 

2,427 5 i 

2,520 — i 

4.726 5i 

1 -14I 

OTTff 

1 

23 '0 

33 

38 I2i 


2 , 4 So iSi 

2,553 

4.765 2 

1 ... ... 

14,951 6 i 

20,515 4i 

27.299 isi 



Extract PROCEEDINGS of the Board of Revenue at Fort St. George; 

8th January 1807. 


Extract Letter from Mr. Wm. Garrow, Collector of Coimbatore ; 
dated 30th November 1806. 

Para. c. Since the year 1801-2, these assessments have been the established 
standard of collection. Corrections and modifications 
Letter from Collector of have been introduced where it has been found 
Coimbatore; dated 30 necessary, and the present accounts and report are 
Nov. 1806. submitted, as the ultimate result of the survey arrange- 

ment, and from which there does not appear the least 
necessity for deviating. 
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1 8<. In the resources of the sounardyem, as belonging to the zemindars, 
at present, little improvement can be expected'; even that which may arise 
from planting of topes or extension of the ponicando cultivation, can hardly be 

held out as an object for immediate speculation. 

186 On the sounardyem, which as professional, commodities in detail 
I have iiot included in the resources of the zemindarry, a very great increase 

may be expected under proper regulations of excise ; but as partial innovation 
might injure rather than improve the revenue, I have not attempted to alter 
whit custom has estabii-shed, and which cannot effectually be regulated, but 
under some general system for excise on the whole country. 

t8t In every act of my management, I invariably adhered to the customs 
of the natives in cultivation, and made the extension of agriculture the first 
ohiect • the very great increase of revenue also shows the mcrepe of agnculture, 
and I^ am so well convinced of the resources of this province, from my own 
insnection, that I cannot doubt, but that under a vigilant supermtendance, and 
firm yS almost imperceptible guidance of the labours of the inhabitant^ if 
peace continues, the revenues from the increase of population, and the habits 
of industry which may be then expected to be confirmed in the ryots, will, in the 

course of ten years, be nearly doubled. 

188. But as agriculture must be considered as the foundation of what 
must in the most essential manner contribute, to the prosperity of the country, 
it is necessary that its particular effects should be encouraged ; the rents on the 
land must soon exhaust the district, unless its manufactures be encouraged, and 
those, only, can bring to it, the sums exacted from it by taxation. 

i8q Hence it is necessary for the prosperity of the country, that 
commerce should in some degree, more powerful than at present, partially ' 
restore to the industrious ryots, the sums which the various settlements of the 
country have collected from it ; and that the circulation of revenue so derived, 
if not made beneficial by its confinement to circulation m the province _ from 
whence it may be drawn, should not in its consequence, become pernicious 

'*^'100 I beg to apologize for this digression, but in observing the drafts 
on this treasury for the factories of Salem, Tinnevelly, and Ramnad, it cannot 

hut be seen that, the prosperity of those countries must be better established, 

from° the more extensive circulation of cash within them than this, which, 
notwithstanding the value it now bears, must fall, if its numerous looms be not 
regularly and fully employed, and its internal commerce more sought after, and 

more firmly established. [ 767 ] 



9 * This vvill be the better observable, on a reference to the first sort of 
land, where the same description paid 8 chuckrums in Guttysamoodram, and 
3. 5, only in Coomarayanoor. The same difference exists, more or less, in the 
inferior sorts of land/ Those whose farms were most highly assessed, were 
generally those who were thought, best able to pay it. They in return, imposed 
upon the cirkar by concealing the real extent of those farms. This struggle 
between rapacity on one hand, and fraud on the other, had totally confounded 
the real and equitable assessment of the village. ^ 

10. Experience, and the information of the ryots themselves, confirmed 
the necessity of consolidating the different classes into a definitive number, 
which was fixed by the consent of the people themselves, in conjunction with 
the surveyors, at the following rates ; viz. 

For Poonjee ... Twelve: 

For Gardens ... ••• Four: ; ■ 

For Nunjee ... ••• Four : 

which number was found to embrace all the descriptions of the lands of the 
division. In course of classifying the lands, the quantity recorded by the curnum, 
differed, as may be supposed from the measurement now made. The mamool 
butta exceeded in double and triple proportions, the measured area. The 
various high rents produced by the curnums, therefore were not respected, for 
the buttas, mavoos, cbays, &c., therein mentioned, proved less than the land 

YOU I 0 *— 31 
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6. The object of the survey being to equalize the land-rent throughout, it 
was necessary to refer to the mamool rents then existing. Their diversity 
however, and the disproportion found between the recorded area of land, and 
the quantity ascertained after measurement, rendered much consideration 
necessary before an average rate could be found to be so generally adopted to 
the country as to avoid (in the act of equalizing individual assessments) the two 
extremes of rendering the total jumma of the country too high, or too low, 
compared with that of the preceding. . 

7, The Andoor and Eroad talooks were the first upon which the experi- 
ment was tried ; and from them, were obtained the data upon which were 
founded the subsequent general assessment for the other districts. In these 
two talooks, the rents differ considerably from those obtaining in the remainder 
of the division ; the reason is, that, being the two first which were assessed, 
village by village, and field by field, the regularity which appears in the rents 
of the other districts, was impracticable with regard to them ; for that regularity 
in the latter, was produced by the data obtained, and final arrangement resulting 
from the detailed assessment of Eroad and Andoor, 


8. Previously to the survey, the different gradations of land was unlimited. 
Properly speaking, the gradation did not depend upon the land ; capricious 
assessments were made upon the soil, and it frequently happened that the 
pecuniary circumstances of the owner, was the principal criterion by which his 
field was assessed. As an example of the diversity of rates obtaining, your 
board will find in the Appendix, a statement of the former rates of assessments 
in nine villages of the Andoor, and a similar number of the Eroad talooks. 
The gradations will be observed in the village of Chadayampolliam, to amount 
to sixteen. In Talleanellore, to be only five. In Guttysomoodram, of the 
latter talook, they in poonjee, are fifteen, and garden, two in number. I shall 
add but one more example in the instance of Sankarampolliam, which has 
twenty kinds of assessments. Plad these classes of land been attended with an 
equitable progressive decrease of assessments, the rents of the ryot would have 
been tolerably moderate ; but, as I have before remarked, the assessment paid 
by the owner gave rank to the soil in the scale of gradations, instead of the 
soil proving the standard of assessment. 






iipiiii 
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actually prossessed by the ryot, as it may be supposed that the adaptaticm of 

the mamool rent per butta. &c., upon the farms cultivated m 1209, would not 

answer on the same land. After measurement, it was next necessary to ascei tarn 
the proportion that should now fall on the land, and to equalize it, with ^as 
great a degree of accuracy as possible. The 

UDon the land thus ascertained to exceed the butta, was to be found not only 

in one or two instances, but in the almost innumerable and capricious rates 

obtaining hi every village. The detailed accounts, 

necessary rate. By averaging the whole of the different rates m different villages ; 

tht actual produce, charges, cultivation, and the ryot s share, the enclosed, D- 
found to be as correct and equitable a scale of assessment as cou.d be adopted. 

11. The averaged mamool rate of the former measurement having been 

formed, a scale of" the assessment, after rejecting fractions, was fixed upon 
as a standard ; in order to judge of the proportionate remission “ugh 

to be made in consequence of the reduced area of the buttas, &.c. after 
measurement [ 768 ] 

12. On adverting to the Scale of Assessment, D. the third column wh^ 

show the averaged mamool rate per butta, alluded to. In column four, wi 
be found the proportionate remission ; and in column five, the permanent rent 
as it now stands, on each field. 

12 After the formation of this scale, little further labour was necessary. 
The quantity and quality of land being furnished from the surveyors m the 
districts, the assessment was applied to each class of land, as it corresponded 
with the class in the scale. 

14. The next point was the comparative state and situation of the villages. 

I e. It is evident that lands, though first, second, and so forth, m one 
village, cannot correspond invariably, with similar classes in other villages. 
Independently of this circumstance, local causes throw some villages of equal, 
orevL superior quality of soil, into an inferior scale to others, either froni 
their remoteness, which has an effect upon the scale of then pioduce, the 
unhealthiness of the climate, and the depredation of wild animals ; besides 
various other impediments to agriculture, which it is needless to enumerate. 

16 These considerations, held out the propriety of subdividing the 
Villases' in reference to their relative prosperous circumstances and local 
advantages, into four kinds ; and in order to form the distinction, it was fixed 

that the first sort of land, in the second class of villages, should be assessed on 
a nar with the second sort of land, in the first description _ of villages, and the 
calculation so continued, until the rents of the four descriptions of villages were 
equalized. 

17 The talooks also are affected in a similar degree, in respect to theii 
remoteness and other causes ; a further remission was granted on this account 
also, as will be observed on reference to the note at the foot of the scale. 

18. In order to convey an idea of the effect which the operation of this 
scale of assessment has had upon the revenue, I have, in the statement E. 
instanced two villages. It bears example of the increase and decrease of the 
revenue by its introduction, and shows the remissions found necessary to be 
made. 

19. The village of Vellacanar will be observed to have had, by mamool 
accounts, 213^ bulls of poonjee, for which at various rates, it paid a revenue 

Chs. f. Chs. f. a. 

of 920. 7. making an average of 4. 3. 2.''per butta. By the survey, the quantity 
; of the land was increased to 276 buttas, the whole of which was included, in 


■*v- ‘ . 
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five of the twelve gradations of land, as affixed by the ryot and surveyors in 
coniunction. It will be recollected, that 32 fanams per mamool butta, was 
found to be the highest poonjee, when averaged upon a particular number of 
villages in Eroad and Andoor, with the progressive deduction of 2 fanams in 
everv inferior class in succession. Upon this principle, the first sort of land 
containin'^ 100 buttas, at 32 fanams, would have paid 320. j the second sort, 
containing 87 buttas, and assessed at 2 fanams less than the first, viz. 30 fanams, 
would have afforded 261 ; and progressively until the total cultivated land-rent 
Chs. fs. a. _ _ 

was reduced to 814. 4- o- t>y paying even according to the averaged mamool 

scale in D. but, by the general application of the scale of remission, the 

Chs. fs. a. 

subtraction of 6 annas, reduced it still further to 511. 7 - o- 

Gardens, by mamool, formerly paid, not for the soil, but chiefly upon 
the productions cultivated in them ; and, as I have mentioned before, generally 
upon reference to the circumstances of the holder. It was difficult to obtain 
any criterion to fix the assessments upon them. By the correctest average that 

could be obtained from the gardens of Eroad and Andoor. the highest asps- 

ment was found to be between eight and thirteen, and the lowest from about 
I. 8. to 5. conty. cliuckrums the butta 

21 In the same manner as it had been applied to poonjee, the average 
mamool teerwa was adopted, as a scale of assessment for gardens, also m order 
to ascertain the possibility of its being generally fixed for all the districts, with 
the intention, should it be found that the increase of revenue was too great, to 
reduce it considerably. 

2 2. The mamool scale of assessment made it from 8. to 6. 5. per butta; 

the average teerwa found, was 7. 5. 6 }(. but as this rate of assessment, though 
on reference to the former rent, was comparatively early in the village of 
Vellacanar, would have fallen heavy on others, if generally adopted, it was 
necessary to reduce it still further, by remitting 30 fanams on the first, 22 
fanams on the second, and 20 fanams on the third class of garden ; as being a 
more equitable difference between the garden and poonjee rent. By this ineans, 
the permanent average rate is reduced from 7. 5 - 6 }(. (the mamool teerwa) to 4. 
9 per butta, 

23. Such a reduction, would scarcely appear warranted, unless the follow- 
ing circumstances are adverted to. 

2A The Northern Division contained 977 villages; the addition, by 

measurement classification, and by calculating (for experiment) by the average 

mamool scale of assessment, but chiefly by the increase of assessment m nunjee, 
of which hereafter the gross bariz rose tochuckrums, 5,15,326. ^ p?- exceeding 
Se bariz of the Fusly 1209. by chuckrums, 1 , 59 , 43 ^. 5 - Sf- This increase was 
by no means an object desired, as the consequence of the new assessment ; it 
served only to point out the mode of equalizmg and moderating the land-ren 
throughout the country, without incurring the danger of depreciating the 

revenue. a u 

ZK While the reduction between the averaged rate o^ 33, and the 
remissL of 6 annas, &c. was prosecuting the “creased quantity oflandbroug^^ 
into account oroved, in general, more than equivalent to the fall, by their 

Sissionl” .7*“; thl circ.;, in ligblening the tod-tent of evey too 
much below its former rate, was gaming, by the greater quantity of land brought 
into account. [ 7 69 ] 

26. While, owing to this circumstance, the gross bariz of some_ villages in 

one talook actually was made to exceed that of the preceding year, it inattered 
little whether, by the operation of the remission, the revenue fell in other 
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villages, as in the instance of Vellacanar ; for so long as the total bariz of the 
talook, was found to maintain its level with that of the year before, there existed 
no ground for apprehension, that government could suifer even a temporary 
loss of their usual receipts, as I have more than once repeated. The object of 
the survey was not to occasion arise of the revenue, further than by the 
beneficial effects of its operation, at a future period. 

27. The village of Veerabauiidy will show the reverse, by the adaptation 
of the same principle of assessment. It contained in the mamool account, 198 
buttas of poonjee, paying 508, 6. 5. at the average rate of 2. 5. io|:. per butta ; 
the measurement multiplied the number of buttas to 363, which composed 
eight different classes of soil, upon inspection. By calculating at the rate of 
32 fanams for the first sort of soil, and 2 fanams less in the classes in successioo, 
there occurred the very great increase of 444. 5. ii. upon the same land that 
was cultivated in the preceding year. A remission was found necessary to be 
made, as would bring the gross revenue nearest to the level of the bariz of 1209. 
The very highest poonjee assessment now established, excepting Eroad and 
Andoor, does exceed 20 ; the difference between that, and the mamool average 
rate, was remitted ; being ^6 annas, or 12 fanams for the first sort, ii for the 
second, and in the successive remission of i fanam, in every class. 

28. Still, there was a rise in the gross bariz of that village. But this 
may be attributed, to the greater quantity of land in cultivation which had not 
paid its fair rent, or had been altogether a fraudulent tenure. 

29. The same remarks that have been made on the garden lands of 
Vellacanar, apply to those of Veerabandy; and upon the same principles of 
assessment and remission,^ there is an increase in the village of Conteroy, 
chuckrums, 32. 7. which, with its poonjee increase, shows again, in consequence 
of the survey, of 126. 2. ii. 

30. The foregoing examples attach chiefly to poonjee ; by which it is 
clear, that by the adoption of one uniform scale, there can be no loss ; since 
the fall on the rents of one village may be always expected to be counterbalanced 
by the additional acquisition of land in another. It may now be necessary to 
add a few words on the subject of nunjee assessment. The measurement and 
classification took place at the same time, and in the same manner, as in the 
farmer. 

31. The most considerable tract of land of the former, is situated under 
the watercourses of the Myar and Bhovany rivers, in the talooks of Danaigun, 
Cottah, Satemungalum, Gopaulchetty pollam, and Eroad. 

32. On reference to the nunjee lands of Gopaulchetty pollam, and of 
Eroad, there appeared a very great disparity in the assessments. The average 
rate of the former, was 5I annas only per goonty, or 3,6|-. per cawney. In 
Eroad, the same land paid 13!^ annas per goonty, or 3. 2. 13. per cawney. 
The reasons assigned for this frudulent difference were, that Gopaulchetty 
polliam abounded with Bramins, the dependants of the late government servants. 
As the uncertainty of money payments from the cirkar was a plausible excuse, 
so they availed themselves of it, in paying themselves in land at a low rent, 
which they underlet to the lower ryot. Their friends and relations were, of 

course, not forgotten in these misappropriations. 

33. Another reason assigned was, that the apprehension of paying double 
rent, prevented their raising a second crop ; and that they paid only in reference 
to a single one. There is, however, little justice in the excuse. 

34. ^ 1 he nunjee lands of Eroad were cultivated by the common class of 
ryots. They always raise two crops, in which that talook differs from Gopaul- 
chetty polliam. It borders on the Salem districts, where a speedy sale is 
effected of the produce. These advantages, of course tended to advance the 
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:Eroad assessments. The Gopaulchetty polliam nmijee, did not. however, ' so\ 
far fall short, of these advantages, as, ,to .be , entitled to the very great indElgence 
in rent. The produce of a single crop in the latter, .was nearly equal, from the 
fertility of the soil, to the double crops of Eroad ; and the superiority in quality, , 
in a great .measure,, counterbalanced' any, casual deficiency in quantity. It, 
became necessary to assimilate the rents of the land of the two. districts as much 
:as , possible ; arid they,, are fixed,, as will be observed, in the scale of assessment, , ■ 
taking, in average of the five of the .highest assessed villages of the Eroad district, 
the .mean highest rent per.goonty will be found to ..be i, 2|-g-,„per cawney, i i. 6. 

6 |;. In , reference to this and other .local ... circumstances, . the permanent .rent '., 
for the first description of land, in the first class of . the , village' of Eroad, was 
fixed at I. I. or lo. 6. 4. per cawney, with a deduction of i and 2 annas for the 
class of land iiiiiiiediately below it, and a progressive decrease of one anna 
betwe.en each of , the, remaining inferior gradations. , , 

35, The above paragraphs, will be more particularly explained by a 
reference to the scale of nunjee assessment, in Statement D. "wherein is compre- 
hended a distinct account of every description of land, from the rent of the 
first description of soil of the most favoured village, to the worst class of the 
most inferior village. It may scarcely be necessary to remark, that the gradation 
of nunjee assessments must depend less upon the quality of the soil, than upon 
the contiguity of its situation to the stream. By this statement, it will appear 
that the Gopaulchetty polliam lands, are assessed on more equal terms with 
Eroad ; but as the high assessment of the latter, arises mostly from its double 
crop, the deduction of i-4th of the assessment is allowed, when the land of 
Gopaulchetty polliam bears but one crop, to be paid in full on raising a 
second. 

36. 'Fhe rent of lands watered by tanks, were settled, in a similar way. 

Reference was bad to the quantity of water, and the period for which they would 
hold it on an average of [ 770 ] seasons. The highest rent, per cawney, of such 
lands, has been fixed at 5. 6. 4] and the lowest at 4, ii. as will be seen in 

Statement D. 

37 - It is only necessary to make one remark further ; that whatever the 
description of land may be, and whatever the assessment, one-third of that rent 
is demanded, when invested as pasture, 

38. The land-rent having been thus settled, the sournaydyem, or money- 

rent, was the next object of attention. I have, on a former occasion, fully 
entered upon the subject. It will be necessary, therefore, to say but a few words 
in addition to my address, under date the 9th May 1805, in explanation of the 
mode in which tfiis description of revenue was taxed. It must be first premised, 
that they were divided into two classes ; the one called Hyum or fixed 

sournaydyam, which is not subject to much variation, such as the production of 
trees (the ground on which they stand not paying land-rent) the rent of the 

collections made of ginger, Sic. in the hills ; this is a solitary instance only in the 
talook of Coimbatoor, and the jodiga or quit rent paid by bramins of 

Bramhadain enam lands possessed by them. The second class of sournydiam 
is the taxes on bazars, possessions, &c. &c. For a more particular explanation, 

I beg to refer to my letter of the 9th May, 1805, with its references, 

39. The mode adopted in classifying the bazars, was similar to that 
observed, in the classing of the land. It would have been hard, and indeed 
oppressive, to have formed the assessment, by a scrutiny into the private profits 
on the extent of commerce in which the merchants were concerned ; and even 
were the attempt made, there was every probability that the inquisition, would 
have been defeated, by the reserve of those to whom it was directed. It 
would have been desirable to have made one single desined tax answer for 
every bazar in the place ; but it would have been at variance with the system of 
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equalization, which it was the intention to introduce; and certainly^ the lower 
retail dealers, would have had considerable room for conuplaint,^ in being obliged 
to bear the unequal burden with their more substantial competitors. 

40. It was, therefore, left to the merchants, in conjunction with the 
surveyors, to fix their own gradations of rank. This left them no room to 
complain ; and indeed the result vras more advantageous to the revenue, for 
many who may, on scrutiny, have avoided coming forward, would, from a 
principle of vanity, assert their situations, rather than be placed, in point of 
consequence, below their inferiors. The bazars are therefore formed into four 
distinct classes; the highest paying four chuckrums, and the lowest one, 
throughout the country. The remainder of taxes on professions, houses, &c. is 
detailed in statement E. 

41. I trust, that in endeavouring to explain the foregoing mode of survey 
and assessment, I may have been sufficiently clear. The accounts have been, 
as far as practicable, formed to avoid diffuseness ; and at the same time, to 
retain their simplicity and perspicuity, for-the purpose of enabling your board 
to observe, at one view, the innumerable and undefined mamool rents reduced 
to a collected state, by an average made upon those of two talooks. In the 


Extract PROCEEDINGS of the Board of Revenue, at Fort St. George ; 
dated 24th July 1806. 

Extract Report from Mr. Wallace, Principal Collector in Tanjore and 
Trichinopoly; dated 15th June 1806. 

2. although the board is in possession of the general grounds on 
Letter from Principal which the present settlement is formed, it will be Still 

Collector irTanjore and proper to recapitulate briefly those grounds, as well as 
Trichinopoly; 15 June to offer, more at large, Some remarks and observations 
1806. regarding the result of them, in order that a just opinion 

may be formed of the nature and effect of the plan which has been adopted 
for the realization of the revenues of those districts, particularly of Tanjore. 

3. I shall bring the settlement of Tanjore and Trichinopoly under the 
consideration of the board separately, and I shall commence with that of the 
former district 

TANJORE, 

4. The nunjah lands of Tanjore have been assessed in the present year, 
in the following manner. 



5. The average produce, per valy, of each village, in Fusly 1210, ii, and 
12, has been taken at a . medium standard produce for all the lands of each 
village, and the standard produce has been allotted on each cutta or field of 
each village, by the general consent of all [ 771 ] the meerassadars' of each 
village, where there was more than one landholder, and where there was only 
one landholder in one village, the allotment on each field was made by himself. 
In some villages, at the eastern extremity of the Cavery, in the Mayaveram 
district, where there was not any nimjah produce in Fusly 1212, owing to the 
entire failure of the river, the produce of one of the two subseqiient years 
formed part of the average. 

6. The proportions of this medium produce liable to taxation, which forms 
the foundation of the land revenue of this province, were allotted according to 
the plan submitted by my predecessor, in his report to the board of "20th 
December 1803. 

7. It varies from 50 to 60 per cent, of the standard gross produce, after 
deducting the usual sotiindruins and mauniums ; and its variety depends on the 
facility or difficulty of irrigation, which the different rivers and large channels 
of Tanjore are known in general to present. 

8. The rate at which the taxable proportion of the standard produce of the 
lands have been valued, are the results of the averaged prices which the grain 
of each particular district yielded to the ci rear, during the three last years of the 
rajah's administration, and the three first of that of the Company's. 

9. The foregoing plan has been adopted for the settlemeht of the revenues 
of the niinjah lands of 4,081 villages ; the adoption of it, has been found imprac- 
ticable in 595 villages, for reasons which will be hereafter explained. 

10. The extent of nunjah land brought under cultivation in the 4,081 
villages ^ above mentioned, amounts to valies 72,653. The land revenue arising 
from this extent of land, amounts to Tanjore chuckrums, 1,74,105. or star 
pagodas, 7,27,960. This amount divided on the lands assessed in this year, 

Ps. Fs. C. SPs. Fs. C. 

makes the average tax, per valey, 10. o. 66, or per Madras cawney, i. 40. 35. 

11. Before I proceed to remark on the degree of permanency which may 
be allowed to the assessment thus fixed, on a considerable portion of the nunjah 
lands ; I shall state such further particulars regarding the settlement of the land 
revenues of Tanjore for the present Fusly, as are to be considered entirely of a 
temporary nature. 

12. The plan alluded to in the foregoing paragraphs having for its principal 
object the establishment of a fixed land tax, could not, at the season of the 
year when the settlement was commenced on, be introduced universally into 
the districts. As in the arrangement for fixing the jumma, the future welfare 
and happiness of the landholders were particularly consulted, it was of 
importance that it should be received by them, not as the expedient of the day, 
but as a permanent measure calculated to insure to them all the benefits arising 
from the fixation of a moderate defined land tax, and from future increased 
industry in the cultivation of their lands, and in the disposal of the produce of 
them. 


13. It w’as further necessary to the successful operation of the plan, that 
no restraint or compulsion should be used in introducing it ; but that those 
who were not sensible of its advantages should be gradually led to its adoption 
by a practical comparison of the benefit it held forth, with those of plans adopted 
on former occasions, for the realization of the revenue. 

14. The circumstances under which the general plan could not be 
introduced into the nunjah lands of Tanjore, are to be considered as arising 
from two causes ; the one where the season bad- operated so very unfavourably 
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as to counterbalance in the opinions of the landholders, by its present evil 
effects, the future advantages derivable from the plan : the other, where the 
landholders, notwithstanding timely rains and abundant freshes in the rivers, 
were either too indolent to profit by them, or influenced by a desire to have 
their lands assessed at a low rate ; and thinking that this desire could be easily 
accomplished by improverishing their crops (a practice 
Sic in orig. not at all novel in Tanjore) want only neglected to do 

justice to the fertility of their lands and to the bounty 

of the seasons. 

15. Between the unavoidable calamity of the one^class, and the wanton 
neglect or indolence of the other, it was just to make a wide distinction. 

16. Accordingly, where drought or inundation were known to have 
occurred, either the actual produce of the lands, or a correct estimate of the 
crops was taken, and the taxable proportion thereof was calculated, and its value 
commuted, as in the lands where the land tax had been fixed. The settlement 
thus made was declared to be only temporary ; and the inhabitants were 
instructed to consider it as an indulgence, which they were in no case to 
expect a repetition of. 

17. The situations where the season had the -unfavourable effect here 
alluded to, are in the southern parts of the provinces. In the Talacaud and 
Munnargoody talooks, 75 villages were overflowed at different periods, as well 
from the rivers as by heavy rains, so as in some places to reduce the crops below 
one quarter of the ordinary produce of these lands which are some of the 
lowest of the province, which are situated close to the rivers, and which, besides, 
are so near to the sea as to feel the bad effects of heavy monsoon rains. 

18. The villages in Puttacottah, which suffered from the extreme drought, 
which many parts of the southward experienced during last year, are at the 
southern extremity of Tanjore, on the borders of Shevagunga and Tondiman. 
These villages, situated on a high level, are entirely dependant on lakes for their 
cultivation ; and the want of heavy rains having left the lakes almost without 
water, the cultivation was not only reduced in extent, but the crops bn the 
ground were quite impoverished. A few villages, likewise, on the high lands 
of Murmargoody Trivady 'and Talacaud, suffered from the same cause. The 
total number that suffered from drought was 89, of which 74 are in Puttacottah, 
and 15, the remainder, in the other three talooks just mentioned. 

19. The number of villages, the nunjah lands of which, in consequence 
of the badness of the season, were thus temporarily taxed, are in number 164 ; 
their extent of nunjah land is [ 772 ] 4,034 valies, and the amount of the assess- 
ment on them is Tanjore chuckrums 46,670, or star pagodas 19,446. 

20. In those cases where the season was avowedly favourable, but where 
the landholders insisted on rejecting the assessment arising from the average 
produce and commutation price, without assigning any sufficient reasons for 
their lands not being fully able to pay as much as lands which had been under 
exactly similar circumstances, it appeared necessary that the landholders should 
not have advantages superior to, or the same as were conferred on those, who, 
by paying proper attention to their cultivation, were enabled to accept the new 
mode of settlement, or who, disregarding any trifling temporary loss which it 
might occasion them, embraced with satisfaction, the future and permanent 
advantages which it held out Were not some marked distinction thus made, 
the introduction of a permanent land-tax into the district would have been 
impossible ; for none of the inhabitants would have acceded to the risk which 
the payment of fixed revenue renders indispensible, if they saw the full advan- 
tage a warum and price held out by the plan of settlement granted to those who 

. . insisted on the actual state of their crops as the basis of the settlement. 
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21. Besides, _ great expenses have been incurred by the government to 
secure ^to the distnct where these villages, in particular, are situited, thf ruir 
effect of good seasons; and very large tuccavie advances had been made to the 

consequence of these measures, the meerassidars had full and 
sufficient supplies of water, as well as ample means for profiting thereby. 

22. Notwithstanding these advantages, the inhabitants of 50, villages 

^iis^gcd that the crops on their lands were, in the 
See para. 43. present year, unequal to the proposed assessment, and 

„ ,, - , disregarding the permanent advantages held out to 

them, they preferred a settlement calculated on the actual state of their crops. 

23. Had it been practicable to have fixed the assessment previously to the 
commencement of the cultivation, these objections would, of course, have been 
disregarded ; indeed they could not have been urged. But as it appeared that 

these villages did not, from the indolence or wanton ne'^lect of the 
inhabitants, promise to yield crops so large as the medium produce gave it 
became necessary to make a temporary arrangement, which while it would 
secure the landholders from all loss should still show the people at large that 
the superior benefits of the new mode of assessment would be granted only to 

those who would likewise take the risk of seasons on themselves* 

24. A reduction of the untaxable portion of the ascertained or estimated 

produce appeared best calculated to attain this end ; accordingly, the warum of 
the inhabitants of the villages under consideration, was reduced 10 per cent, 
lower than that which was allowed in the settlement of the other villages in the 
same district, where the general plan had been received ; and the Remainder 
of the ascertained or actual produce was commuted, as in the other villac^es 
in the district. ^ 

T I villages in which this temporary settlement was made 

I have before remarked, amounts to 595 ; the extent of uuiijah lands in them 
. .. , , Chus. S.Ps. 

IS 10,959 vahes, and the amount of jumma 1,69,182, or 70,492. 

extent of nunjah land thus brought under cultivation 
withmtheyearwas83,6i2 vahes, and the amount of the fixed and temporary 
Chus. S.Ps. . 

assessments thereon is 19,16,287, or 7,98,453. 

1 f other principal head of revenue is Punja, payable on the high 
province. Under this head, I shall class all lands not yieldiS 
paddy ; they are as follows : ymming 

1. Nunjah land cultivated with dry grain, called vail punja. 

2. Baugayut, or garden land formerly called sournadyum ; the two former 

are watered from the rivers by picotahs, or from wells and tanks. 

called teddul punja, being the highest land 
m the country, and dependent entirely on the falling rains. 

4* Topes. 

28. Where nunjah land was temporarily brought under puniah cultivation 
on account of the want of water m the rivers, it became necessary, of course to 
form a temporary assessment on it. On a consideration of all circumsSf 
It was caiculm-ed that these lands generally could bear one-half of the assessment 
with nunh or *e same village, but which were cultivated 

those o^rygrair^Thlf®^'’ and valuable than 

mose ot dry gram. This was the general principle adopted for these lands • 

but where, after due enquiry, it appeared that the assessment thus given was 
too high, or too low, the necessary augmentation of it was made. 
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39. There were 2,878 valies of vail punja land brought tb^year under 

cultivation, the total amount of the assessment on it is 23,007. or 9,586. ^ _ 

30. The baugayut land has been assessed, not 
articles with which it was actually cultivated ; but on a cons^^^^^ 

different degrees of fertility which ^ "ISordingly^ Mujah land, 

under ordinary cultivation, with wet 01 dry grain. Accorc g y J 
Sch had been converted into baugayut, has ^^een charged with ^ 

:Sab assessment of the village f T^tv Sh^'ofwlt 

31. The extent of land brought under baugayut cuUivation ^amounts to 

2 020 valies, and the assessment thereon yields a total of 25,713, or 10,713. 

32. The teddul punja land, dependent whohy on rains, has been assessed 

entirely with reference to the degree of fertility whic fnrmer^ears ' 
ascertained by classification, and by reference to the produce of former years. 

33. The extend of teddul punjah land brought under cultivation m this 

year is valies 29,478. and the assessment thereon yields a total of 1, 43.01°. 

S.Ps. 

or S 9 .S 87 ' according to the number and nature of the 

trees compTiLg each tope, has been abolished, and the 

are situated, has been assessed^according to • . .u g^^tent of tope 

the same class of teddul punjah land under s'p’g 

land is 1,025 valies, and the assessment thereon 4467- or 1,861. ^ 

•le In fixing the assessment on all the different ° 

a^age of the prices of the different sorts of punjah gram in the last three years. 

36. The totabextent of punjah land brought under cultivatmn, is 3S.412 

valies, and the assessment thereon yields a total of 196,199. or 8i,749' 

37. The total extent of nunjah and punjah land brougrt ™d®j; 

in the present year is 1,19,024 valies, and the total amount o 

arising therefrom is chucks. 21,12,487, or str. pags. 8,80,203. ' , 

38 For the details of the foregoing general results, as they ^ect t e 
divisions and talooks of Tanjore, I beg leave to refer to the statement. No. 3. 

20 Before entering on the few remaining heads, under which the revenues 
not arising directly from the lands, are classed; I shall proceed to offer such 
remarks Regarding the arrangements which been adopted for 
nf thp land revenues, as appear to me necessary to enable the boaia K ^ 
how far the establishment of a defined, moderate, and fixed land tax, as een 
attained in the present settlement ^ j ^ 

40. The general plan for the assessment of nunjah lands was aetaibd 
at comiderable fength in the propositions which I bad Je bo“o^^ 
mitting to the board, under date the 8th September last 
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of government and the board, on the subject of warrnm .1 

of tax ng garden and tope lak I had thelLl r T "ecetW tn^TeS ^ 
from the board under date the 3d of Tanuarv last ft,2 ^ 

my propositions of the 8th September was communicaJed to ^e^utKeince 
Januarr mentioned on the point of warrum, &c. on the i6A 

41 . Thus the instructions of government and the board, on the subject 
of vvarrum, and my propositions regarding the average medium produce of die 
lands, and the valuation to be set on the taxable proportion thereof from he 
fixed knd%af“^’ <=hief oEjec't the establ^ 

whole arable nunjah land, cultivated and uncultivated, in Tagore. 

establish the°Sin'’fn season, it was found impracticable to 

of the totaf nSkh lanH containing 5,573 valies, being 6f| per cent, 

l ine total nunjah land of the district ; and in 363 villao’es con ta i n i n w 1? .^S r 

ktrS P®’' of ‘he total nunjah land, the“ plan could not ^be 

to\> neglect of the meerassadars, without crLting a repugnance 

t would season of the year when the settlement was dnSd on 

dia,ic„,h,ve 

issSSp SS5£ « ? =xst - 

each village, who doubtless are best acquainted with their different decrrepc of 
fertility ; the amount, thus allotted as the tax paylble on each field is^Int...] 

deDoshfain^h'^H®*^ by the meerassadars and curnums of each village and 
deposited in the division cutcherry as well as in the villages ^ 

. inseitea m the individual pottah. Everv 

LKk8“-*’Sirch'tMt»'h‘''‘‘*“?“?“ for the kjd held by him in 

Fotthe irformati* of thl B™/d *"<1 registeied, 

kutlais, proprietot. .„d tee,wi“ ‘ ““ 

Of their fertility • th- Sooortfnn ^of ^ just and moderate standard 

^lyougL^^fbe TLarL'.r"ff t5 be asTow 

on actLl ISs both in^JlrarT to calculated for each village 

statements, has secured af far aa P’^oduce and price, and not on theoretical 
. ecured, as far as was practicable, the impossibility of the tax on 
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the lands being oppressive, and g^enin 

fS were ;rot so advantageous as could have been 

Measures are taking l^llagesrSlr. ^for ^sens 

3 — — on their lands rntbe 

present Fusly. ouu™, ah a classification of them has 

48. In regard to the been attended to in the present aettle- 

taken place, which m e'^correct survey of them by persons specifi®! y 

ment, I still think will be necessary previously to the tax on eac 1 

nominated for that purpose, will be "^ 5 ^ J ^g^res have accordingly been taken 
of this descriptimi being lands, which, as their extent 

for a revisal of the late class piete^ fully in about three months. 

is comparatively mconsiderable, can be con p examination shall be 

49. It is likewise “> 7 "^ ^ nt on each kutlai by the meerassadars,_ of 
made into the plan of fixed assessment. This examination 

the teerwa arising from the ^ any alteration of the ground-work of 

1 propose establishing, , . b ^ entirely with a view to remedy any 

the plan which has been ^ occurred in the detailed application of it. 

defects or inequalities which tbe nunjah lands, and 

50. After this examination ^ut of the punjah land has been 

the 5evisal of the .classification and [be 'year, the object 

^ Taojore will, pli.nk, bs sanstoclon y 

E.liac.PROCEBmNGS^oU.«Boar.o.^ ' 

To the Subordinate Collectors in Tanjore. 

Gentlemen, ^qU will be pleased to commence on the 

Letter from Mr. milace moment of the revenues of ’•espet tv 

rrJT" “is divuions wilhoiit dday, and on the Wlon.ng 

1806. grounds : 

NUNJAH. . tr 1 

V .:ii fake the produce of each village in busy 
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in each talook is stated in the accompanying enclosure, No. i. to which 

you will pay strict attention. _ 

« The commutation rates at which the government share is to be 
calculated, are mentioned in the inclosed paper, No.^ 2. for each talook. 

They are taken on a medium of the prices of sik years ; the three 
last of the rajah’s management, .and the three first of that of the 

Company. r -n 

6 The government share of the average produce of a village 
being thus commuted the whole demands upon each village will be 
ascertained ; the object then will be, to fix the proportion of the total 
demand payable for each field or kutlai. This can best the done, by 
the body of the meerassadars of each village themselves, as they alone 
can have a perfect knowledge of the degrees of fertility which different 
parts of their lands possess. 

7 . It will therefore be expedient, that when the total demand on a 
village is fixed, the tesildars assemble all the merassadars, and the 
curnums of such village ; and that after due consideration by them, the 
tax payable for each kutlai be fixed. This arrangeinent camtake place, 
after the settlement of the demands on each village of a talook is 
completed. 

8. In the event of any disputes arising among the merassadars of 
a village, as to the amount to be paid for each kutlai,^ the point in 
dispute is to be referred to the tesildar, who shall immediately call on 
the parties in dispute to nominate, each, two merassadars of the 
neighbouring villages, and one conjointly, who shall form a punjayet 
for settling the assessment on the land, relative to which the dispute 
may arise. 

q The amount payable for each kutlai in a village, must, when 
concluded, be registered _ in the village by the curaum, in the talook 
cutcherries, and in the division cutcherries. 

10. When the total and proportionate assessment are thus as- 
certained, the amount payable by each individual merassadar, can 
readily be fixed. When cadjan pottahs, [775] prepared in the talook 
cutcherries by the curnum of each village, and which must be sent to 
you for the purpose of being stamped with your names, must be issued 
to each merassadar. 

baugayet lands. 

II The principle hitherto observed, of assessing Baugayet lands 
accordin'^ to the articles produced on the.m, is to be entirely done a.vay 
in the pr'esent rent; and these lands are to be taxed solely with a 
reference to the various degrees of fertility winch they possess. If 
therefore, any portion of the nunjah lands of a village have been recently 
brought under garden cultivation, such land will be assessed as nunjan, 
on the general ground laid down in the preceding paragraphs. In the 
event of lands hitherto classed as baugayet or soornadayum, having not 
been cultivated within the last five years with punjah, you will, m such 
cases, regard them as punjah lands, and assess them as such, according 
to their different degrees of fertility, according to the principles 
hereafter laid down. Under this arrangement, the head of baugayet will 
be henceforward discontinued in the accounts. 


■I \ 
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PUNJAH LANDS. 

12. The accounts of classification of the punjah lands already 
received in your ciitcherries, together with the accounts of the produce 
thereof, in 1210, ii, and I3, will be your guide in assessing these lands. 

You will be pleased to observe, as a further principle, that 3-5ths 
of the produce of these lands, ought to be considered as the right of the 
merassadar or cultivator, and the conimutation of the remaining 2-5ths, 
should form the tax on them ; both to be calculated after deducting the 
sotuntrums, as in last year. 

13. In commuting the government share in these lands, you will 
be pleased to observe, the prices of the different sorts of punjah grain 
set down in the enclosure, No. 3, which have been ascertained by the 
average price current, received from different parts of the province, in 
the three preceding years. 

14. The defining the tax on each kutlai, or field of punjah lands ; 
the registering thereof in villages by the curnums, and in the talook 
and division cutcherrys ; and the issue of individual pottahs, are all to 
be conducted in the same manner as has been directed for the nunjali 
lands. 

15. It will be necessary that tlie fixed sotuntrums and mauniums 
be deducted as well in Nunjah as in Punjah, previously to the calcula- 
tion of the tax; but a portion of these deductions, equal to 3 par cent, 
of the gross produce adopted as the basis of the settlement, must be 
consolidated with the rent, and accordingly apportioned on the tax on 

d . each field, in order to defray the fixed charges 

pttSay^ mentioned in the margin, t and which the cirkar 

will hereafter take upon himself to discharge. 

16. The tax levied last year on topes was taken according to the 
number of fruit-bearing trees in each village. That mode must in the 
present settlement be modified, by fixing a moderate tax on the lands 
occupied by topes; all assessment on single trees, and on all trees 

of the kind mentioned in the margin, being 
abolished in establishing the tax on tope land. 
You Will be guided by the information you may 
acquire regarding the nature of the trees planted on it, or the fitness of 
the land for cultivation with other produce beside trees. 

17. In regard to the period at which the kists are to be paid, I 
enclose a statement shewing the proportion of the total rent which may, 
I think, be paid in each month. It is desirable to give the merassadars 
every possible indulgence, so as to allow them a fair market for their 
grain ; but the regular and easy collection of the revenues, as well as 
the attention necessary to be given by the merassadars to the cultiva- 
tion of their lands, renders it expedient that the whole of the kists 
should be paid in by June. The periods mentioned in the enclosed 
statement will, I think, embrace the objects of the merassadars and of 
the cirkar, in this particular point, and you will therefore be pleased to 
arrange the kists according thereto. Any prolongation of the payments 
of the kists, which may appear absolutely necessary, can at all times be 
granted, by a specific application for that purpose. 
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18. You will observe, that a principal object in the mode of 
settlement now proposed, is, the establishment of a moderate defined 
tax on the land mnder cultivation, and the ascertaining with precision 
the amount payable on each field, and by each individual merassadar. 
These objects will, I trust, be satisfactorily attained by you, under the 
instructions which have in the foregoing paragraphs beenjaid down for 
your guidance. Should you deem any farther information on points 
connected with the rents, necessary ; I shall expect that you will, 
without reserve, address me regarding them. 

I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, your most obedient servant, 

Trichinopoly, 1 (Signed) J. WALLACE, 

22d Jan. 1806. J Principal, Coll, of Tanjore and Trichinopoly. 


22d Jan. 1806. J 
(A true copy.) 


To the Subordinate Collectors of Tanjore. 


Gentlemen, 
Par. I.- 


Par. I. — In assessing the punjah lands in the present year, you 
have been directed to take the average produce 
Letter from Mr. Wallace of Fusly 1210, I2II and 12 14, of each class of 
to the Subordinate Gol- village, and to apply that average, 

1806^ ^ ) 3 e • whole extent of land of each class brought 

under cultivation. It appears, that in some 
villages during one or more of the years in question, proportions of the 
land, forming a distinct class of the village, have not been cultivated ; 
for instance," in the village of Combaconum the land classed as shevul, 
was not cultivated in 12 fi. When cases of this kind occur, it will be 
necessary for you to ascertain by inquiry, what the produce of that 
class of land in the village, regarding which the difficulty arises, has 
generally been; and, according to the judgment which you may in 
consequence form, you will arrange the assessment on that class. [ 776 ] 

2. In lands distinguished hitherto by the appellation of taddul 
Punjah lands, it would appear that there is a considerable portion of 
garden land vvatered by wells, tanks, or from rivers, by picottahs. 
According to the instructions formerly sent to you, these lands should 
be classed as punjah lands, a name which is strictly applicable only to 
lands watered by the falling rains ; I think, therefore, that it will be 
necessary to make some distinction between the former and the latter 
lands in the settlement, and accounts of the present Fusly; you will 
consequently be pleased to bring all garden lands included in the taddul 
punjah lands, but watered by tanks, wells, or rivers, under the head of 
punja terrura nunja, and assess them at double the average of the taddul 
punja teerva of the village in which they may be situated. The 
foregoing is laid down, as a general rule for your guidance : wherever 
you may find it necessary to deviate from it, you will deem yourselves 
authorized to make such modifications as you shall be satisfied will be 
proper. 

3, I believe that the instructions contained in this letter, and in 
those addressed to you under date the 22nd ultimo, will be found suffi- 
cient to enable you to proceed in the rent, without difficulty. I could 
wish you further to understand, that the rules whjch I have laid down 
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for your guidance, are considered by me, as generally applicable to 
Tan^ore fand, as uniformity of plan in the management of hat prov nee 
is most desirable, I could wish those rules to be^_deviated from asjiltle 
as possible; in cases, however, where you think ° T 

inhabitants, or the interests of government, will be materially consu 
by a departure from the strict letter of the rules laid down . o'- >’« J 
where local circumstances may render it necessary, you will consider 

yourselves authorized to modify the inferior details fthe^rent in such 
a manner as to you may appear proper ; in all such Cc.se., givi g 
the earliest possible notice of your having done so, and not delayiOj, 
such notification until the conclusion of the settlement. 

4. The average punjah prices to be observed in farming the 
settlements on the punjah lands, are forwarded herewith. 

I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient servant, 

r-p .• t 1 (Signed) ^okn Wallace^ 

3d February 1806. } Principal Collr. of Tanjore and Trichinopoly. 

(A true copy.) 

To the Subordinate Collector in the Manargoody Division of 

Tanjore. 

Sir, 

Par. I. I HAVE just received your letter of the 4th instant. The 
sournadayum lands alluded to by you, are what 
Letter from Mr. Wallace yield baugayut, or garden produce; and as such, 
to the subordinate Col- are not to be taxed according to the value of the 
lector of ^ artiGle proposed, but according to the fertility and 

Feb, 1806. means of irrigation possessed by the land. With 

this view, in the second paragraph of my letter of the 3rd, you were 
directed to assume double the average taddul punja teerva of each 
v lla-e as the rate which these lands in each village can _ generally 
SeakitW, bear; but which you were instructed to modify, by increasing 
o? diminishing that rate, in such proportion, as on investigation should 

appear necessary. _ , , t t • 1 i 

2. In regard to the cootally cultivation, it should, I think, be 

classed as punjah and taxed as such. 

I have the honour, &c. 

Trichinooolv 1 (Signed) Wallace^ 

5th February 1806. y Principal Collector of Tanjore and Frichinopoly. 

The subordinate collectors will, as far as may be practicable, attend 

to the following rules regarding tauladdy lands in the formation of the 

settlement. 

1st. When there are lands yielding a modelady and tauladdy 
nunjah crop, such lands will of course bear an assessment in the present 
rent, in proportion to their produce. 

2 d. When there are nunjah lands yielding one nunjah and one 
punjah crop, an additional assessment for the latter crop is to be levied 
on them, equal to one half of the nunjah teerva. 
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3d. In nunjah lands, the accounts of the standard produce of 
which, in the Fuslies iaso, ii, and 12, shew a tauladdy nunjah produce, 
but which have not yielded two nunjah, but one nunjah and one punjah 
crop in the present year, no additional assessment is to be levied for 
the punjah crop, but the produce, according to the accounts, is to be 
taken. 

4fh. In vie/ punjah lands, yielding a double punjah crop, it will be 
proper that an assessment equal to double the 
Letter from Mr. Wallace amount of the tax ordered to be levied on the 
tos^/xaJorTrSFet viel punjah lands (which was, _in general terms 

iSoo. hall or the average, nunjah.: teerva. of ..the 

village) be assumed ,as the teerva. 

5tln Where nunjah, or vdel .punjah lands ..have been., ; for the 
time in the present', year,, cultivated .with ..a touladdy crop, the: teerva on : 
such lands to be augmented in' proportion' to, the augmentation of:.^ the. ' 
produce. 

6th. Where nunjah , or viel' punjah lands have formerly been 
cultivated with tauladdy. .crops,, but in ..the. present year- h.ave yielded, 
or will yield only one crop, such lands will be'assessed as bearing only 
.one crop. 

7th. Where teddul punjah, or punjah tarumh nunjah lands, have 
yielded two .crops in Fuslies .12 so-i I and 14, the produce, of course, 
will have been inserted in the accounts ; and such lands, if cultivated 
in the present year,^ with two crops, will be assessed accordingly; 
but if [ 777 ] not cultivated with tauladdy crops in the present year, 
they will be assessed as only yielding one crop. 

Sth. The above are given as rules to be generally observed, but 
which the subordinate collectors are allowed to modify, where particular 
circumstances may render a modification necessary. 


Trichinopoly, 1 John Wallace, 

8th February 1806. J Principal Collr. of Tanjore and Trichinopoly. 

(A true copy.) 

To the subordinate Collector in the Mayaverum division of Tanjore — 

Combaconum. 


In reply to your letter of the 12th, just received, I have to acquaint 
you, that in sticli of the villages in your division 
sXrd^L^l^Co'l! not yielded any produce in Fuslies 1210- 

lectors of Mayaveram ; f°rm the settlement with 

14th Feb. i8o5. ’ reference to the present state of the crops, and 

the produce of former years. 

^ 2. The inhabitants of the Keertiinaun Panchal appear to me to be 
justified in their objection to the general standard produce which you 
had been directed to assume for your division, as the work on that 
panchel, which was executed for the relief of the very extensive cultiva- 
tion dependent on the Nautum Vaickol, has doubtless been detrimental 
to them. It will be proper, therefore, that you should, in the present 
settlement of those villages, adopt such grounds regarding the grain 
standard, as you may think just. It will be likewise proper that you 

VOU IIL— qa 
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should consider the expediency and justice of augmenting the warum 
in the Keeramaun Panchal, in remuneration to the meerassadars, for the 
losses they have sustained by the work above alluded to. 

-5. In any other villages of your division, to which, from particu- 
larly unfavourable circumstances, the general gram stand^d may no 
be strictly applicable in the present year, you wi 1 
authorized to make such modifications as you shall be satisfied are 
necessary. Confiding in your judgment, and in your attention, as well 
to the welfare of the inhabitants as to the public interests, I feel no 
hesitation in committing to you the discretionary power above 
mentioned. 

I have the nonour, &c. 

Taniore 1 (Signed) John Wallace, 

14th February 1806. J Principal Collr. of Tanjore and Trichinopoly. 

To the Subordinate Collectors in Tanjore. 


Gentlemen, 

Par I. It has occurred tome, that in the settlement of your 
respective divisions, the accounts of the measure- 
Letter from Mr. Wallace ment of the lands lately received, may, unless 
to the subordinate Collec- some instructions on the subject are given tor 
tors of Tanjore ; 23 Feb. observance, lead to an increase of the 

; Feerva on the lands. I have, therefore, laid down 
the following rules, which you will observe in the villages mot yet 
seUled and which, should yi be aware of any considerab e increase 
in the iumma occasioned by the late measurement, in any of the villages 
aVeady settled, you will apply to them previously to your closing your 

jummabundies. i i • f 

^ In qome instances, by the re-measurement, in whole or in part, 
of a village the extent of the'lands will have been apparently increased, 
although the whole of the produce of the lands have been inserted in 
the afcoLts • and the increase will have been caused merely by the 
r^ode of measurement. In such cases, it would be obvious y to 

aoDlv the averaged standard produce to the excess of lands which 
appear in the accounts, and to commute that amount for the purpose of 
adding it to the jumma. For example ; the extent oHand in a village, 
accordii "to the accounts of former Fuslies, is to va les ; the averaged 
Sndaid^’produce 200 cullums per valy ; or, for the whole village, 2,000 
cullums, in the accounts of re-measurement; it umuld appear that there 
are 12 valies in the village, 2,000 cullums divided on which give 

'Cullum. , ' '' tt,' 

166: 8; per valy is the rate that should be taken iii the 

settlement. 

Q But from what I have observed in some instances, 1 am 
aonrehensive that the Mahratta accountants may have drawn out the 
vilfage accounts in a different manner ; for instance, that they have 
taken 200 cullums for the 12 valies, thereby increasing the standaid 

Culls. 

grain amount of the village to 2,400, being 400 more than the aveiage, 
Recording to the real produce, has been. 


It has 


Letter from Mr. Wallace 
to the subordinate Collec- 
tors of Tanjore; 23 Feb. 
1806. ♦ 

the following rules, 
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4. In casesj therefore, where there is an increase of the lands by 
re-measurement, and where you shall feel satished that this increase is 
caused only by the mode of re-measurement (which by the rod, must 
always vary somewhat) and that the produce of the lands in Fusly 
1210-11 & 12, has not been kept out of the account; you will divide the 
whole standard produce given by the three years revenue on all the land, 
which, according to the late accounts of re-measurement and cultivation, 
are under tillage, as in the example given in the second paragraph. 

5. The same reasoning which applies to an increase in the lands 
by re-measurement, when the whole of the produce has been brought 
to account, will be also applicable where a decrease in the extent of 
lands appears byre-measurement. In the former case, the extent being 
increased, the average per valy will be diminished; in the latter case, 
the [778] extent being increased, the average per valy will be 
increased; but the whole produce of the lands being brought into the 
accounts, the standard grain produce for all the lands will not be 
affected by the re-measurement ; and the village, consequently, will pay 
the same as if no alteration in the extent of its lands, took place in the 
accounts. 


6. In some cases the Mahratta accountants have, I am apprehen- 
sive, included for the whole lands of a village, an increase or decrease 
proportionate to the increase or decrease of only part of its lands on 
re-measurement ; the orders for re-nieasurement, only directed one-third 
of a village to be remeasured, for the purpose of ascertaining, in a 
general way, the correctness of the accounts which had previously been 
got, of the extent of the lands ; the increase or decrease found in 
this portion, should not be applied to the whole of the village lands, as, in 
cases where any great difference was observed, the whole village should 
have been measured, and its real extent ascertained as nearly as possible, 

7. The foregoing remarks apply to the nunjah lands ; an attention 
to the rules w^hich they have given rise to, may not be generally 
necessary in the ^punjah lands, as the measurement of the latter is not 
liable to the variation almost inseparable from the measurement of the 
former ; and the punjah cultivation is not confined to particular spots, 
as the nunjah cultivation is. It is therefore concluded that the increase 
in the extent of punjah lands, or re-measurement, is real, and not 
fictitious ; and consequently you will consider it as such, unless it shall 
appear to you on full proof that the increase has been occasioned merely 
by the mode of measurement, in which case a reduction in the jumma 
should of course be made. 


I have the honour, &c. 

Tanjore, \ (Signed) yokn Wallace^ 

23d February 1806. J Principal Collr. of Tanjore and Trichinopoly. 

To the subordinate Collectors in Tanjore. 

Gentlemen, 

Para. i. Enclosed I send two forms of registers, which must be 
kept as well in your respective cutcherries as in 
those of the tehsildars, and in each village by the 
curnum. 

2. The form, No. i, is merely an abstract of 
the pottahs to be issued to each individual, 


Letter from Mr. Wallace 
to the subordinate Collec- 
tors of Tanjore ; 10 Mar 
1806, 
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shewing thedetail of the settlement as affecting each individual in 

particular, as well as the whole village in general. 

o The form, No. 2, is meant to show the proportion which each 

nunjah kullai in each village bears of the whole f. 

for each village, as settled among themselves by the meiassadais , at 
is the intention that this register should form a document whereom to 
ground the future settlement of the nunjah_ lanes, it answering in this 
fesped: the purpose of a registered classification of the soil. 1 his 
rtXtlr is confine^d to the nunjah lands brought under cultivation this 
vear. The dry lands of every description in each village, it is my 
intention to have regularly surveyed, classed, and toe assessment on 
them fixed, as soon as "the business of the settlement of the present j^ear 
is completed, at which period also, a teerva can be set on the 
of the present year’s settlement on the nunjah lands, which foi the last 
four yLrs have been uncultivated ; which teerva wil be paid on 

them whenever circumstances may admit of their being brought under 

cultivation. 

4. I trust that vou have taken steps for issuing pottah.s to each 
individual meerassadar, at the earliest possible period. This is a 
measure which will best establish in the minds of the peopie the 

advantages which they individually and genera lly wull derive from the 
establishment of a defined money rent on their respective lands. A 
form of the pottah which I have issued, I transmit herewith for >our 
guidance. 

I have the honour, &c. 

Trivalore 1 (Signed) John Wallace, 

10 March 1806. J Principal Collr. of Tanjore and Trichinopoly. 


To the subordinate Collector in the Mayaveram Division of Tanjore. 

Manargoody Division Oo. 


Para, i. As in some cases the obstinacy of the inhabitants, and in 
others their ill fortune, may render it iinprac- 
Letter from Mr. Wal- ticable to establish the rent of the current Fusly, 
lace to the subordinate stated ill my letter of 22nd January ; 

Coliectorsof Tanjore; SI force fte measure OH the inhaH^^ 

March i8o6. must in all cases be avoided ; I have deemed it 

proper to communicate to you the following iiptructions for all such, 
cases of difficulty, aware, that although the rent is far advanced, the 

settlement of villages, where opposition may have been made, is 
deferred until that of those, where no difficulty have been experienced, 
has been concluded. 

2 The difficulties to the entire establishment of the rent on the 
proposed grounds, may arise— ist, from obstinacy, mthout the plea of 
inability.— 2 ndly, from inability arising from negligence, wiifui or 
otherwise, in the cultivation.— 3dly, from inability, arising from calami- 
ties incidental to agriculture, which could not have been either foreseen 
or prevented. 

3. Between the last and two first supposed cases, every distinction 
which there is between unavoidable ill fortune and premeditated 
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mischief, or unaceounted for objections, to a plan calculated for the 

o-eneral ’good, should be observed in the rent. The former is liable, 
?n the [779] present instance especiall}^ to every proper indulgence ; 
the two latter, in a manner equally special to justice, without indul- 
gence. 

4. The adoption of the settlement is now so far advanced, that 

we may safely, I think, conclude that its basis is satisfactory to the 

inhabitants in general ; they regard the advantages conferred on 
them bv it, not as confined to the present year, but as pernianenlly 
settled,’' as far as permanency is consistent with the possibility of 
great fluctuation in the seasons ; and they, on the^ other hand, seem to 
miderstand very well that the advaniageS which they derive 
granted to theni in consideration of their taking on themselves the risk 
of trifling and casual fluctuations of season, unattended by any marked 
or great calamity. They feel that the advantage is reciprocal to them- 
selves, and to government. 

5. In the two first cases which I proposed, and particularly in the 
first, reciprocity is not looked for; the merassadars are desirous that 
all the advantage should be on their side ; they wish either for an 
aumanie division of the crops, which would throw the revenue of 
government at their discretion, or to make a settlement in which they 
shall derive every possible advantage, without any one possible risk. 
The security of the revenue ; the establishment of a uniform regular 
mode of management, as well as justice to those who have taken 
moderate risk and considerable advantages together, demand that views 
of the kind should be defeated ; for this purpose, you will be pleased 
to observe the following instructions. 

6. I think, that in the first case, viz. where the merassadars object 

to the proposed plan of settlement, although it appears that their grain 
produce in the present year is nearly io or 15 per cent, of what the 
averaged produce of the three years adopted in the plan of settlement 
amounts to, the actual and past selling price of grain certainly higher 
than the commutation price, and an increase probably in the warum ; 
in this case, I would recommend your adopting, without hesitation, a 
division of the crops, allowing to the merassadars a warum of 40 
per cent, on the produce of their lands, and charging them with all the 
expenses of a rigid aumanie management of their villages ; they to be 
in all times, held responsible to produce the government share, or to 
pay the current selling price thereof. . 

7. In cases where the produce of the present year ma)^ from 
negligence, have been so far reduced, from 15 to 20 per cent, below the 
nunjah produce, as to cause an inability on the part of the merassadars 
to accede to the average produce of their lands, a reduction of their 
warum equal to 10 per cent, should be made in the actual or estimated 
produce of their lands, and then a settlement formed with them on the 
basis of actual or estimated produce, and the commutation prices 
adopted for the district in which village thus circumstanced may be 
situated, should be made with the merassadars. 

8. Where the calamities of drought or inundation ^shall, on full 
and sufficient proof, appear to have fallen, it will be proper^ to ascer- 
tain the produce of the lands in the present year,, and to establish op 
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them a temporary rent, formed on the produce accounts and the warura, 
and commutation rates, allotted to the districts where the temporary 
plan may be necessary. 

9. In carrying the above arrangements into execution, you will 
inform the inhabitants that they are entirely temporary, and you will 
assure them, that they are not to expect (in the two first cases) any 
future departure from the plan of management which has been adopted 
except on the very best grounds, it being the intention that the amount 
assessable on each field shall be clearly defined and made known before 
the season of cultivation ; and that the person asserting a merassy right 
in it, will be chargeable with such amount, whenever the land may be 
brought under cultivation, without adverting to its produce. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

Trivalore, \ Wallace^ ^ 

nth March 1806 J Principal Collector of Tanjore and Trichinopoly. 


Extract of PROCEEDINGS of the Board of Revenue at Fort St. 
George ; 30th October 1806. 


Extract of Letter from the Collector in the Northern division of 
Arcot; dated 18th October 1 806. 

Para. 15. THE share of government, and of the ryot, has been 
settled nearly in the following proportion : 

Government share per cent. 


In punjah 
In nunjah 

In nunjah w^atered from wells 
Gardens 

16. The ryot has to pay out of 


liis 


33 * 

33i 

25 

share 


the 


Ryot’s share. 

66W 

53i% 

66}i 

75- 

established fees in 


kind to the village sibbendy, &c. the expenses incident to cultivation, 
and the remainder goes to the support of himself and family. 

17, The average selling price of grain, in ten moderate years, is 
the rate by which the government share of the produce has been 
commuted for a money rent, as particularized in Statement No. 2. [ 780 ] 
18. The villages of each talook have been divided into three 
classes, and each village has been included in one or other of these 
classses, according to its distance from, or contiguity to, market towns, 
and consequent difficulty or facility of its grain meeting with a sale. 


ig. The same proportion of marah, or fees in kind, which has 
prevailed for a long period back in each village, 
Extract Letter from has been admitted in the present assessment, 
Divisbn^ dt exception of the marah of monigars and 

Oct. 1806. ’ curnums of villages, which was assumed by my 

predecessor. In the Chittoor assumed pollams, 
however, it is still continued ; and it may become the subject of a 
future letter, whether it would be expedient to restore the marah in the 
other districts, or grant some compensation in money to those who have 
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been deprived of it. Statenient No. 3 explains the proportion of marah 
ill each district. 

20. It is now necessary to point out the proportion which the 
present rate of assessment (Fusly 1215) bears to the assessment 
established by my predecessor in Fusly 1213. ^ With this view is drawn 
out the accompanying Statement No. 4. It is here assumed, for the 
sake of comparing tlie rates of assessment, that the extent of cultivation 
in the two years was the same ; that is, the account of cultivation for 
Fusly 1215, is adopted for the two Fuslies. This statement results 

froni a comparison on each field ; that is, the number of goontahs, or 
cawnies, which the curnums reported each field to contain in Fusly 
I2r33 and the assessment it then bore, are contrasted with the actual 
extent according to measurement, and the amount of rent fixed, by: 
inspection of the quality of the soil. 

21. Where fields were cultivated in Fusly 1215, which were w^aste 
in 1213, the curnums accounts of measurement, and the average rent 
of the whole of the lands in the village, which was the rent fixed by 
my predecessor for waste lands, are taken to compare with Fusly 1215. 

22. It appears that the average rent of nunjah and punjah lands 
was higher in Fusly 1213 than in 1215, but that the garden lands bear 
a heavier assessment in the latter, than in the former year ; that not- 
withstanding the decrease in the rate of assessment in 1215, there is a 
net increase, in the same reputed extent of land, of star pagodas 7,162- 
32. 23. in 1215, above 1213. in consequence of lands to the value of 
star pagodas 32,332. 24. 12. (according to the present rate of 
assessment) being brought to light by measurement, which were not 
registered by the curnums in Fusly 1213. 

23. It may be objected, however, to this mode of comparison, that 
though the lands now brought forward by measurement were not registered 
by the curnums, the ryots were yet in the actual possession, and enjoyed 
the produce of them; whilst, in forming the average of Fusly 1213, 
they are not considered as belonging to them. 

24. I have therefore drawn out another Statement, No. 5, in which 
the number of unregistered cawnies, discovered by measurement, are 
added to the number of cawnies acknowledged by the curnums in 
Fusly 1213. To the aggregate of those two numbers, is applied the 
aggregate amount rent of Fusly 1213; and the average is deducted 
therefrom. 

25. This causes the average assessment in most talooks to be 
somewhat higher in Fusly 1215; but I do not conceive that it falls 
heavier on the country, as it bears a better proportion to the value of 
each man^s land than that of 1213, and is, on the whole, therefore, more 
regular and equal. 

26. It is nevertheless by no means improbable, that many lands 
have been over-rated in quality ; but^ all such inequalities shall, if 
possible, be corrected in the course of this year. 

27. On the subject of the survey, it is only requisite to add further, 
that the expense of it has been very considerably exceeded by the 
amount of rent of the concealed lands which it has brought to light. 
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Extract’ Letter from the 
Collector of Ziila Chingle- 
put ; 12 July 1804. 
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Extract PROCEEDINGS of the Board of Revenue at Fort St. George ; 

23d July 1804. 

Extract Letter from the Collector of Ziila Chingleput ; dated i3th 

July 1804. 

ALTHOUGH my state of health has not permitted me to report to 

the Board on several subjects which require to be 

brouo-ht under their consideration, I am desirous, 
as the Fusly year has expired, of communicating 
to them the result in abstract of the survey of the 

district of Sativaid, and the introduction of individual rents into that 
dS r ct; hoping that the board will be satished with the abstract till 
such period as it may be in my power to detail the principles of the 
survey, and of the rent. ^ ^ ^ 

The '^oard are in the knowledge that the district of Sativaid was 
under aumanie in the last year, a mode of management, which although 
in general inadvisable, became expedient for that ^^trict, where the 

novertv of the people was extreme, and their want of confidence great ; 
Lilsvvhichreqmredto be remedied previously to_ introducing money 
rents among them. An immediate and early division of the ciop to 
the full extent of their mamool warum secured their confidence, while 
a patient explanation of the principles which _ I intended to establish 
for the Fusly which has expired, secured their concurrence in the plan 

I had formed for establishing a defined system of rent, founded on the 
basis of individual interest. [ 781 ] 

In consequence of the foregoing arrangements, and the comple- 
tion of the survey, land to the following extent was, at the commence- 
ri^nt of the season, voluntarily taken in farm by the cultivators, and 


2,100 Pottahs 
8,409 


Cawnies. 


held under 

Nunjah 

Punjab Cawnies ... ••• 7 ) 05 ° 

Garden land do. . ••• 9 ^ 

... 15.557- 

It will occur to the board, that although the moderate value which 
may be supposed to be set on the land, and the nature of the settlernent, 
mS require that the rents of all land actually engaged for, should be 
naid that it is not advisable, at least on the first introduction of this 

Lstem while the resources of the people are contracted, to insist on 
the strict performance of their engagements. In conformi y to a 
previous promise, therefore, that no man should pay for land he had not 
titivated, I compared, after the season of cultivation had passed, tne 
account of land originally occupied, with the account of land actually 
rnltivated • and finding that in consequence of the river which runs by 
Peddapolimn not coming down, that the finest villages had been 
deprived of their usual supply of water, and tnat no exertions of industp- 
had been wanting where other deficiencies of cultivation had occurred ; 
the following deductions were in consequence made : 

Nunjah Cawnies ... ... 1,117 

Punjab ... do ... ... 1 , 3 ^° 

Garden land do • ... ... 13 



2,490 
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On the other hand, in some villages where the inhabitants found 
the season would permit of an extended occupation of land, they 
engaged for the following additional number of cawnies : 

Nunjah ... ... ... 357 

Punjab ... ... ••• 444 

Garden land ... ... ... 8 

809 : 

which makes the difference between the quantity of land engaged for 
at the beginning of the season, and that actually cultivated. 

Cawnies. 

Nunjah ... ... ... 7®° 

Punjab ... ... ... 906 

Garden land ... ... ... 5 

1,671. 

The value of the land originally farmed being 
cawnies 15,557) stands valued on the books of the 
survey at the sum of ... ... Sr. pags. 14,781 5 7° 

and the value of the difference between the land 
engaged for, and the quantity cultivated, being cawnies 
1,671, was, by the same valuation ... ... 1,238 lo 8 


Leaving the jummah of the land revenue of 
Fusly 1213, at the sum of ... Sr. pags. 


13,542 41 62 


The comparison of the jumma above stated, with 
the aumanie collections of last year, will stand as 
follows : 


The collections on account of Fusly 1212 in that 
year, and in the subsequent year, was 

Star pagodas 10,920 22 20 

Deduct road duties, not collect- 
ed under the present regulation 905 30 73 


10,014 37 27 


Remains Land Revenue ... 

which, deducted from the jumma of Fusly 1213, as 

above stated, leaves an increase of star pagodas 3,528 4 35 : 

Being 35 P- S* 

If the preceding result shall prove satisfactory to the board, I 
have much pleasure in assuring them it has been satisfactory to the 
people also ; for having invited representations from those who might 
experience any difficulty from an inequality of assessment, or other 
cause, I only received one complaint, and that from a ryot who had 
taken 5 cawnies of land, but whose only pair of bullocks dying at the 
season of cultivation, had rendered him unable to fulfil his agreement ; 
while the readiness and punctuality with which the amount of the jumma 
has been realized, is, I hope, evidence of their ability to pay it. [782j 


VOU IIL— 34 










the serve, of tl. Dismefs 

pletedj it becomes , y , |,«c been conducted ; 

Hector o£ board the manner m ~ extent and 

begun in June iSos, by four °g Sslricls wbo 

I ,hat®tin.e,.lb= only person. „ he C. 

land measuring. It T ueino- instructed every 

ids ; but several of 'of the year amounted to 

number of surveyors, y one, augmented to a 

was in the course o formed into parties of six, but 

Thesurveyors were atfin ^r^-eyor or inspector was 

of ten, to each rocks, all land, of whatever 

With the exception of hiUs a villages, beds of 

rivers, wastes in extensive lots to be sub- 

mstes were usually measv ^^,lien it could be 

jreafter, as they f ouentiy divided into fields of the 

tly done, they r;®"f.Jhavrever cultivated have names 

ize. As all fields that rpvristers by these names, and 

distinguished m *^^re ®u } b . order in which it 

particular number, affixe ^ V the same standard 

a chain of thirty-three ee , 7 supposed would 

epaid bythe acreat sucharate^.asd^'^^^^^P^^^^^ They 
;m, with diligence, to earn ab t P = ^^^^d deterred, 

mraged to be expeditious, by the hope fo^r of 

le time, from being beimnd fen per cent, in dry land, 

r; for no false measurement be} Ol d ten p negligence, from 

:e'rce»t.ln 'veb whether , 

iesign, was ever excused, occurred during the early part ol 

rment in this account, tba cautious, that their measure, 

y, soon rendered rc • tly correct. The vacancies 

.s afterwards in general ^suffic dismission, anc 

I continually bappening am g th 

fuently from sickness "^ff^^^^^ttended them, with the viev 
" -ns'^LfeJ' an°r employed ;bt 

'uTvrr d»e“ n"; fS'thSby whL they bed been reporte, 
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" The head surveyors, or inspectors, examined the measurement 

of th^surveyors placed under their charge. They were paid by the 
month To have paid them by the acre, would have defeated the end 
S their appointment, by preventing them from examining carefully 
aU Sliberately, the operations of tlie under surveyors. But to guard 
Sainst remissness, and to leave them at the same time sufficient 
leisure for investigation, they were required to measure monthly one- 
tenth of the quantity of land fixed for a surveyor. They were not 
oermitted to make this measurement all at once, m the course of a few 
days ; but were obliged to make it gradually and umformly, ^joughout 
S month, by taking a few fields every day. The wffiole of the 
inspectors were frequently removed from one party to another, because 
by?emaining too long with one party they were apt to entertain pai- 
tillities and^nmities, and to pass over the false measurement of some 
surveyors, while they exaggerated the trifling errors of others ; and for 
these causes, many inspectors were at different times, dismissed. Both 
inJScto” ai" were at first allowed a share of the produce 

of all extra collections, and unauthorized enaums, which tkey brougit 
to light ; but as they often earned more in this way, than by the survey 
andiith less labour, it was soon found that the survey was impeded by 
these investigations, and it therefore became necessary to confine them 
to the single object of measuring the land. 


4. The surveyors were followed by assessors, two of whom were 
allotted for the assessment of the land measured by each pa-rty o te 
Surveyors. The assessor, on arriving in a village, went over the land 
wTth the potail curnum and ryots, arranged it in different classes accord- 
to its quality. In all villages, the land, both wet and dry, had rom 
ancient cultom been divided into ist, 2d, and 3rd sorts, agreeably to 
tiieir supposed respective produce; but these divisions not being 
sufficiently minute for a permanent assessment, the classes of wet land 
in a village, were often increased to five or six, and those of dry, to 
eUt or fen. The classification was made rather by the potail curnum 
and ryots than by the assessor ; for he adopted them opinion, unless he 
saw evident cause to believe that it was wrong, when a reference was 
made to the head ryots of any of the 

the class to which the land in dispute should belong. The quality of 

the land, where all other circumstances, were equal, determined its 

class • but allowance was made for distance from the village, an eve^ 
other’ incident by which the expense of cultivation was augmented. 
The ryots were directed to be careful in classing the 
of Ly one class would be assessed at the same rate^ they weie not 

told what rate would be, because it was apprehended tliat they 

induced [7831 by such information, to enter a great deal of the be er 
sort of land in tlJ inferior classes. It was discovered, however after 

a trial of a few months, that by following this not 

rvots not seeing immediately the effects of classification, ere not 

sufficiently impressed with its importance, and ^ ^gj"the 

too much land in the higher classes, sometin.es in 
assessment of some villages became more than they could Possibly p^, 
and that of others, much less than they had ever paid before To 
obviate this mischief, the lands were both nf 

same time, by which means, the ryots perceiving at once the effect of 






! 
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classification in raising 

necessity of making except that, in some 

classification was in and a few head ryots, were 

ltrri?'or.tw'a'°cYs. The.= Wl»^^ 

adjaS^^ « 'afterward,, by persons appointed 

to revise his assessment. ^ . .^avs rectify fraudulent classifica- 

■ cj. As 3.sscssors did , 110^ ^ ^ •!. from 

tion, 'but spmetimes^remamed^^^gnorant^^ impossible to ensure from 

connived at it, from J | observance of the same method of 

so many individuals, _a for the sake of preserving 

proceeding, it was thoug ^ head assessors 

uniformity, ^tntellfffent of the ordinary assessors. Each head 

selected from the most mtelligen ^ / business was to review 

assessor had four ordinary correct them, when wrong, 

tbeir classification and ass ^ lands of such persons, 

He looked I® flavoured by the assessors ; and where 

as he suspected own opinion and that of the principal 

he was convinced, both fiom his o , P .j jjfy bad been shown, he 
ryols of the neighbouneg v.llage,, t_hat ^«t.auty 

transferred such lands to iig -fs were classed too high, he removed 

he found that the lands o any y ^ occasion for changing land 
them to their P'-OP'^’^ examined whether whole classes were not 

from one class to f Raised or depressed them to different 

assessed too higher lo , alteration was necessary ; but he 

rates, wherever It appeared that tbe accounts of the 

was not permitted to ^be thought requisite were entered 

ordinary assessor : such alterations purpose^ so that when the 

in those accounts m columns leR^for cutcherry, all 

settlemeat , came to be ■ ' , reasons examined, upon which they 

alterations might be seen, and the r ^ months usually elapsed 

were grounded. As an interval of 0“®. ^ and that of the 

betwein the f'®"; for every ryot to ascertain, whether his 

head one, there was full time for I was not, he 

Se^Sibrbla?,i’'i rS 

but as these estimates were ®™®i”^!^rs ^ 

have been still more so, had clLsification and assessment 

of a future examination, the whole of “e classmea i ^ On 

“ derwanta complete ^aa^ial “ ^ ie.ery 

this occasion, all the pota ^ j assembled at the cutcherry. 

village io the district to be 'hich was to be the total 

The business was !*Snii!^^S' S * effected by the collector in a 
i:;Xs! 'bfcct Sff rXtionfi'nIer the na'tive princes, under 
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*i-,A rnmnanv’s government from its commencement, the estimates of 
fhe ordTnarv^an/head assessors, and the opinions of the most intelligent 
the ordinary consideration of the whole, adopting such a 

" rL t though^^^^^^ the fair assessment of the district, in 

state Ir what the inhabitants, in similar circumstances, 
its present s a > , have regarded as somewhat below 

under a native govern, ent^jouio^^^^^ was usually 

the usual ^ta"da^ • ^ lower than thJ estimates of the assessors ; 

'"■^Mrthe nS/ of Sessment, proceeding from single fields, to 
for It is ^ supposed average produce, 

whole dist acts and what can be easily realised. 

Alter fihng a cf rtSn sum to, the districts, it nest remained to de^rmine 

S.fdTsslmtu:e„';«M; SetumigM iZve leen done^at 

“a - ^^taayl obieclSt by ma°„'y of S “fabifanu' whrthought 
fhtLnds wSS srilvouraSy assessed as those ol their neighbours, 

AfW ^ tl’o same manner, by employing the 

“;otS'5ht^vinages.^^A.er satiiag^wha. ^pr^ortmn oj^t^wboie 

and where no objections were made, the classification of the hea 
and w lie re J , and the rent of each class, and consequently 

detelmlnVa '^^^^^^^^ by loweriug their assessment by the 
jLr of remission granted to the village. ^ In those villages where 
r^Llain s wL 4de of the classification, the objections were 
S ned - and if they were allowed to be just by ryots not [784] 
inteTSd in the matter, the necessary alterations were made. Com- 
nlaints of whole classes being rated too high, or too low, were much 

Sr? f?eaS than those of particular fields being entered in a ™g 

Ss- bSaSe each r Uie produce, of h s owm and his 

neighbour’s lands, took care to see, where their qualities were equal, 
that his own were not placed in a higher class by the assessors ; but he 
was not so anxious about the rate at whicli the class was assessed, ^ 

he considered, that whatever it was, it would be as favourable to him 

as to others. Where some classes were rated too high, or too low, it 

was dually owing to the potail and curnum of the village contriving to 

make the^assesfor under-rate the class which contained naost of their 
owm land and over-rate some other one, composed principally of the 
own land, ... ^g_ as the collector’s cutcherry, always 

inquired minutely into the assessment of the lands of the leading men 
in^each village, and as the whole district was present at the discussion 
and every min readv to prevent another from obtaining an advantage 
in which^he did no't himself share, no fraudulent assessment of any 
consequence could possibly be concealed. 
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7. The classification and assessment of the land havingf undergone 
three several investigations, by the assessor, head assessor, and collec- 
tor's cutcherry ; and all objections having been heard, and admitted 
when well founded, nothing remained but to ascertain and register the 
rent of every field. This was an easy operation ; for as each class of 
land had been already rated according to its quality, it w’'as only to 
calculate the number of acres in the field by 2, 3, or 4 fanams, as the 
rate of the class might happen to be, to which it belonged. As this was 
a mere arithmetical process, it was performed by persons hired for the 
purpose, who were paid at the rate of one and a half cantaray fanams, 
for a hundred fields. They were superintended by two gomastahs 
from the cutcherry ; ancT when they had made out two copies of the 
register of fields, one for the collector, and the other for the tehsildar, 
the survey of the district was closed for the time* It still, however, 
remained to ascertain by experiment, whether the assessment 
might not be too high in some cases. In the course of collecting 
the first year’s survey rent, a list was made of such fields as 
were asserted by the cultivators to be over-rated. Their rent was, 
at the end of the year, again examined in the presence of the 
principal inhabitants, and either lowered, or confirmed, as circumstances 
appeared to require. This was the last operation of the survey; and 
it usually occasioned a reduction of from one half, to one and half per 
cent, on the assessment. The equivalent might easily have been 
made up from lands which had been under-rated, for the assessment 
was as often below as above the proper point; but it was thought better, 
in this case, to make no alterations, lest it should weaken the confidence 
with which it was wished to impress the inhabitants in the permanency of 
the survey rent. The final correction above mentioned has been made 
in all the districts which were settled by the survey rent in 1215 ; but in 
those districts where the survey rent was not established till 1216, and 
in those where it will not be introduced till 1217, correction cannot 
be effected until 1217 in the one case, or until 1218 in the other. It 
will occasion a decrease of about ten thousand (10,000) pagodas, in the 
total assessment of the land inserted in the statement. The mode of 
measuring and assessing the land has been explained at so much length, 
that it can hardly be necessary to say more upon the subject ; but should 
any further information be required, it will be more easily gathered 
from the accompanying copies (Nos, i, 2, 3, 4) of Instructions to 
surveyors and assessors, than from any description whatever. 

8. The accompanying statement No. 5, contains an abstract of 
every thing that seems to be necessary in an agricultural survey. It 
shows the population, the number of cattle and sheep, and the extent 
and value of all land, cultivated and waste, and though unavoidably 
somewhat long, it is so plain that it may be easily understood from the 
slightest inspection; and I shall, therefore, have occasion to make only 
a few remarks upon the principal heads. 

9. When I transmitted to the Board, on the 24th August 1802, an 
abstract of the population of the country, I was convinced that it was 
greatly under-rated ; but I took no immediate measures to ascertain the 
fact ; because I was aware that the inhabitants at that time, would have 
suspected that the inquiry was instituted merely with the view of 
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introducing a general capitation tax, and would have endeavoured as 

muA as pfssible, to suppress information. But as I knew that whatever 
S>Vehen?ions they might formerly have entertained on Ais point had 
wr aisnelled by the abolition of many old taxes within the last four 
S five^yLrs and^ by the limitation of the land rent by the survey, I 
toht the conclusion of the survey, a proper time for obtammg more 
TZITL account of the population than had hitherto been done. 
Su donTwere therefore irc'Llatad in August last, to make out new 
Sur^s Of the number of inhabitants in every village, ounded as far as 
it mSit be practicable, upon actual muster except in the case of those 
cast " who seclude their"^ women from public view. The returns were 
Sfoared by the curnums of the difterent villages assisted by the 
Dotads from muster where that mode could be adopted ; and where it 
Luld not, as among Mussulmen, as well as several casts_ of Hindoos, 
from the information of the heads of families, or of theinieighbours. 
The paper No. 7, has been drawn up from these re urns, and probably 
exhibits as accurate a statement of the population of an extensive 
moJince, as can in general be procured in any other part of the world. 
The total number of inhabitants is 1917.376, which is 689,263 more 
than the return of 1802; a part of this excess, perhaps one-fourth 
mises from the increase of population during a period of five years of 
Suillity, a small part is also owing to ^ the return of inhabitants 
who^ had^ emigrated under the Nizam s government , but the 
remainder must be attributed to the falsity of the former returns. 
There is every reason to believe that the total is rather below than 
above the actual population, for the number of females [ 785 ] 
ou<^ht to be greater. It is according to the statement, one-tenth less 
tlmn that of males ; but if the same proportions exist here as m Europe, 
the difference cannot be more than one in a hundred ; and the whole 
number of inhabitants would, upon this principle, be_ 2,014,294. It 
liould, however, be observed, that it is a genera opinion among the 
inLbitants that the number of males is actually always one-tenth 
thal of lomalos. 1 was at first indinad to believe that 
the difference might have arisen from the seclusion of females , but it 
is not particularly great among those casts who follow this practice, but 
extends to every cast, and every district. I examined the details of 
several villages in different parts of the country, and though in one 
villaee the females were more numerous than the males, and in a few 
others nearly equal in number to them ; yet the average result was the 
same as in whole districts. The coincidence of so many unconnected 
accounts is certainly a strong argument in favour of the popular notion, 
of males being one-tenth more numerous than females. 

10 Accounts were also taken in the course of the last Fusly of 
the number of cattle and sheep in the country, but they cannot be 
expected to be so accurate, as those of the populatmn; not omy 
because the owners are averse to giving true reports, but because herds 
and flocks move frequently from one part of the country to another for 
the sake of pasture, and many herds are almost wild ; and their numbers 
must therefore be taken, upon the word of their keepers. After making 
allowance, however, for these obstacles, the actual does not, 1 imagine, 
exceed the estimated numbers of cattle and sheep above one tenth, or 
at most one-eightli. The number of black cattle is that 
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of buffaloes, 493,906; although a considerable proportion of both 
perished during the severe droughts of 1212 and 1213, the stock of both 
has increased Avithin the last five years. 

11. The number of sheep, according to the returns, is 1,147,492, 
and of goats 694,633. The actual number of both is probably one- 
eicrhth more, because from their being kept _ chiefly in the fields or 
iungle, and from the owners having a superstitious prejudice against 
their being counted by others, or even by themselves, it is more 
difficult to obtain correct statements of sheep and goats than ot black 
cattle and buffaloes. 

12. The quantity of cirkar land in cultivation, according to the 
survey, is 3,203,859 acres ; of which the_ assessment or fixed rent is 
star pagodas, 17,08,115; and the quit and ex^a rent S. Pags. 
1,44,8401 in all, S. Pags. 18,52,953- (No- 5-) The cultivation _ in 
the statement, is not that of any one year, but of several j that 
of each district is entered for the year in which its survey was made, 
from 1213 to 1216: but as the best cultivated districts were first 
surveyed, and afterwards those in which the greatest increase has 
taken place, the total may be considered, as the average cultivation 
of ordinary years. It is exceeded only by the cultivation of Fusly 1215. 
The various products from which the land rent is drawn, and the 
proportions of each, are shown in the statement No. 8. It was made 
out in 12 II, since which period, the proportions of some of the more 
valuable articles, as indigo and sugar, have greatly augmented. 
Indigo to the value of star pagodas 1,05,000, paid duty in 1215 ; and it 
is supposed that the export to the Carnatic, for which no duty was 
paid, was equal to star pagodas, 20,000. The quantity would have 
Len nearly doubled in 1216, had not the crops been destroyed by the 
drought. The coarse sugar, or jaggery, manufactured in 1216, was 
double the quantity of any preceding year. The increase of these 
articles, is occasioned by the addition of an extra land-rent, amounting 
to twice or three times the ordinary rate, to which all land employed 
in their culture was subjected ; and this increase is likely to go on 
progressively, as the demand for them is great. Cotton, _ one of the 
chief products of the Ceded Districts, has not increased in a simiiai 
degree, because the demand for it is not greater than usual, and because, 
from its being a common article of cultivation, and never having paid 
more than the ordinary land-rent, it has obtained no advantage, from 
the equalization of rent by the survey. Its estimated produce in Fusly 
1215, is shown in the statement No. 9, which was last year transmitted 
to the board of trade. This produce is not likely to increase, in a 
greater rate than the general cultivation of the country, because cotton 
is hardly more profitable than grain to the ryots. But should any 
considerable supply be required for the Company’s investment, the 
rise in the price w'hich must in consequence take place, will occasion 
a greater quantity to be grown upon the land now occupied. The 
augmentation, however, will not be so great as might be expected, 
because it will be limited by the raoi'e substantial ryots being unable to 
raise cotton, without a succession of other crops, and from the poorer 
ryots seldom being able to raise it at all. This does not proceed from 
any particular difficulty or expense attending the cultivation, but from 
the necessity of raising, in the first place, grain for themselves, and 
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straw for their cattle; and from their rarely, after providing these 
articles, having the means of raising any thing else ; so that not one- 
fifth of the cotton land now in cultivation is employed in rearing that 
article. 

13. The waste land is the great source from which an additional 
supply "of cotton may be obtained ; but this can only be effected, by 
lowering the present assessment. A reduction of 25 per cent, wmuld, 
in the course of ten or fifteen years, bring into cultivation from a 
million to a million and a quarter of acres ; and cotton could be grown 
to any extent that could possibly be required. The price would rise at 
first, by the purchase for the investment, but it would fall again to the 
ordinary standard, whenever the increased produce bore the same 
proportion to the increased demand, as the present produce to the 
present demand. The time which might be required for the price to 
fall, would depend upon the quantity of cotton which might be wanted 
for ’the investment, but it could hardly exceed eight or [ 786 ] ten years, 
because more additional cotton might be raised within that period, than 
the investment could demand. The waste which has been in cultivation 
within the last twenty years, amounts to 2,133,363 acres ; and that which 
has either not been cultivated within that time, or never, amounts to 
4,129,953 acres, making in all above six million of acres, of which about 
one-sixth is fit for cotton. 

14. The total enaum land in the Ceded Districts, contains 2,599,747 

acres, of which the estimated rent is star pagodas 12,35,458 > about six 

tenths (A) of the whole is waste. The land held by Bramins under 
the denomination of Dhirmadey (Statement No. 6.) is chiefly cultivated 
by ryots, who seldom pay the enaumdar more than a ^ fourth or a fifth 
of the rent. In many villages, these enaums are divided among the 
' ryots, who allow the enaumdar only a small quit rent, and regard the 
rest as their own, from long possession. The enaums of potails and 
curnums amount to 64,701,138 acres, of which, tne estimated rent is 
star pagodas, 3,02,587. 21. 33.; about four-fifths of the whole are 
cultivated. These enaums are in many villages, thirty or forty per cent, 
of the revenue, but in others, not more than two or three per cent. 
In general, all above five per cent, may be regarded as unauthorized. 
The frequent changes of government, and the loss or rather conceal- 
ment of accounts, have during a long course of years, facilitated 
the fraudulent extension of these enaums, at the expense of the cirkar. 
lands. Many additions have in this manner, been made to them under 
the Company’s government, and even at the moment of the survey, 
as it was feared that no opportunity might afterwards offer for such 
practices. In some cases, a portion of these extra enaums arises from 
grants for building small forts or digging wells, for public use. In others, 
they pay a quit rent ; but they ought all to be examined hereafter, and 
be subjected, where excessive, to resumption or assessment. The 
whole of the cirkar and enaum land capable of cultivation, amounts to 
twelve million and sixty-six thousand and nine hundred and twenty- 
three acres (12,066,923) of which the rent, as fixed by the survey, is star 
pagodas 39,54,417. . , . 

ig. The last description of land in the statement, is what is called 
Purrampoke. It comprehends all land that is utterly unproductive; 
sites of towns and villages; beds of rivers, and m some cases pf tanks, 
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roads, and extensive tracts of rocky and stony ground where no plough 
can ever go- 
ld. 1 reckoned at the commencement of the survey, that it might 
be finished in four years, and that the expense would be about four per 
cent, of the revenue of one year. The average revenue has been about 
sixteen lacs of pagodas, which, at four per cent, gives 64,ooo_ pagodas. 
But the survey has already cost 80,000 pags.,^ and will cost about 3,000 
more. This increase, is occasioned by its having occupied nearly five 
years instead of four, owing to my attention having been partly diverted 
from it, to the business of supplies, while the army was in the field, and 
to its having been necessary to survey, a second time, a great part of 
the lands on the banks of rivers, in order to ascertain how much of 
them has been carried away, by the inundation in October i8oi. 

I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, 
Anantpoor, \ Your most obedient and humble servant, 

26th July 1807. J (Signed) Thomas Munro, 

P. Collr. 




No. I. — Instructions to Surveyors. 

I. All your measurements, of every descrip- 
Enolosure. land, wet and dry, are to be made with a 

chain of thirt3?-three feet. 

2. Your accounts are to be kept in acres, goontas, and anas. One 
square chain is one goonta, and forty such goontas, are one acre. 

3. When you arrive in a village, you will, previously to beginning 
the measurement, take a muchulka from the potail and curnum, 
according to the form which has been delivered to you.— N. B. This 
form states, that the curnum’s account of cirkar and enaum land, house 
and shop tax, and every article of revenue, is true ; and that if it is 
found to be false in any point, he will forfeit his office. 

4. The curnum and potail of the village mu.st attend you, during 
the measurement; and you must give timely notice to the ryots, in 
order that they may be present at the measurement of their own fields. 

5. In measuring a village, you will begin at one side, and proceed 
regularly, on making the field first measured No. i, the next No. 2, &c. 
These numbers, will serve to distinguish fields, when there are several 
of the same name in one village. After measuring the dry, you will 
measure the wet land, and number the fields in the same manner, 
beginning again at No. 1, 2, &c. ; and the same rule must be observed, 
with respect to baghayet or garden land, 

6. The name of every field, must be entered in your accounts. 
Where fields, whether cultivated, uncultivated, or waste, have a name, 
you will insert that name : where they have none, you will, in concert 
with the potail and curnum, give them one. 

7. In the account of the measurement of every field, whether wet 
or dry, you will always specify the names and numbers of the fields by 
which it is bounded. 

8. In dividing fields of red land, you will mark the division by a 
bank of earth or stones ; but in black land, you will always mark the 
division by setting up boundarjr stones ; because the polli or bank of 
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14. In measuring uncultivated land, you will dhdde it according to 
the old marks or bounds; should you meet with waste (anadi) having no 
such marks, you will direct them to be made. You will class unculti- 
vated lands into fallow of i, 2, 3, 4, and 5 j'ears; waste from 5 to 10, 
10 to 15, and 15 to 20 years ; and anadi, or waste, which has either 
never been cultivated, or not been cultivated within twenty years. 

It is only when waste is divided into fields, or found in small pieces, 
that it is to be measured, by separate fields ; when lying in large undis- 
tinguished tracts, it is to be measured in the gross : but whether found in 
small field.s, or in extensive commons, it is to be named and numbered. 

If, after measuring twenty cultivated fields, numbered i, 2, 3, to 20, 
a piece of waste follows, it will be numbered 2i, and the cultivated field 
which comes after it 22, and so on, as often as waste intervenes 5 but 
as the largest piece of waste, is usually surveyed after all the rest of the 
village is finished, it will, of course, be the last number. Suppose that 
this " number is 50, then, if at any future _ period it should, from the 
extenion of cultivation, become necessary to divide it into fields, these 
fields will be numbered in succession No. 51, 5^1 this cannot 

be done in the case of the waste No. 21, because it is already followed 
by No. 22; when, therefore. No. 21 comes to be divided into fields, 
these new fields must be numbered No. i. in 21, 2. itt 21, &c. 

15. When a field contains a few tamariild, fctkar, or other prbddc-' 
tive trees, you will make no deduction for the land under their shade, 
because the ryot derives a profit from them 4 but where ihere is a bher- 
tree, or several other unproductive trees together, forming a shade, you 
will measure the land occupied by it and deduct it from the field. 
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t 6 In measuring purrimpoke, or land that cannot be cultivated 

vou will specify the extent of forts, of pettahs, of open villages, of the 
Lurt-yards^of hLses, with the number 

of the banks of tanks, rivers, nullahs, ravines, hillocks roads, kullar or 

?ar en land, wells, salt mounds, and. of topes; f e 

species of trees. You will also specify the purrimpoke in the fields ot 

ryotSj and deduct it from their land. 

17. In tarbunds, or palmyrah topes, you will insert the number of 
trees and class them into male and female, young, productive, a 

old or past bearing. You will also measure separately, the divisions 

or parts of the tope occupied by different ryots. 

18. You are not to measure hills or beds of rivers. 

IQ You will consider as garden or bagheyet,^all lands, in whatever 

manner they may be watered, that 'do not yield rice, but produce 

rag<ry, jeware, tobacco, red pepper, &c. and you will enter as garden 
so much land only, as can be watered. . . 

20. In measuring wet land, you will specify whether it is watered 
bv large tanks, by great nullahs, such as those of the Toombaddea 
and Pennah, by kura'pli, or drow-wells, or by kushems or nullahs. 



Cirkar 

Enaum 


Uncultivated 


Waste Cirkar 
Total acres dry 


Cirkar 

Enaum 


Cultivated 


Cirkar 

Enaum 


Uncultivated 
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30. In your abstract, it is not necessary to particularize the dates 
of measurement ; the name of the month only is wanted. 

31. As the chain is frequently broken, and some of its linlp lost, 
you will compare it from time to time, with the standard which you 
have received for that purpose. 

32. If, on trial by the examiner, your measurement is found to be 
false, you will be dismissed, if it has proceeded^from negligence ; and 
punished, if from design. 

33. You will inquire into unauthorized new enaums and concealed 
lands. If you discover any not entered in the accounts of the curnum, 
you will receive, on proof, one half the amount ; and the persons 
through whose .information you make the discover}^, one quarter of 
your half. 

34. You will be allowed two chain-bearers, and one quarter of a 
canteray fanam for each, daily. You will pay them, and also the 
cooleys employed in making the boundary marks, daily, in presence 
of the potail and curnum, and take their receipts. 

35. You will receive half a pagoda monthly for oil and stationary. 

36. You will let the curnums enter the account of the measure 
ment, and you will compare your abstract with theirs, daily. [789] 

37. You will deliver both your rough and fair accounts of measure- 
ment, to the examiner. 

38. You will pay the bazar price for all articles received in the 
villages. If you do not pay, or if you receive batta, you will be 
dismissed. 

(Signed) Thomas Munro^ 

PL Collr. 

(No. 2.)-^ Instructions to Azmayesh Gomastahs, or Examiners 
of the Survey. 

I. As you are appointed to the superinten- 
^ Enclosure. tendence of a party of ten surveyors, you will 

regulate their survey, as follows : 

2. When a village has eight or ten large mujerahs, you will send 
two surveyors to each ; but if the mujerahs are small, only one. 

3. When there is a large mouzah, without any mujerah, you will 
mark out by flags, the portions to be surveyed by each surveyor ; and 
let them compare their account of boundaries with each other, so as to 
prevent any land from being omitted in their respective limits. 

4. When a mouzah is small, and you think that the survey will ^be 
accelerated, by employing only a part of the surveyors in it, and sending 
the. rest to another mouzah, you will do so. 

5. If the mujerahs of a mouzah have old boundaries, you will 
adopt them : if they have no visible boundaries, you will set up stones 

I in order to distinguish them. 

6. You will take care that no land is omitted between the 
respective limits of your own surveyors ; or between their limits, and 
those of other parties of surveyors. 
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7. You will take the rough accounts (the kharn chitah or ^ ) 

from the surveyors, and make by them, all your comparisons of 
measurement. 

8. In your examinations of measurement, you will attend parti- 
cularly to the fields of potails, curnums, and khoobash inhabitants. 

9. You will examine by re-measurement daily, as follows : 

Dry ... ... 500 goontahs or chains. 

Or wet ... ... 150 09- 

and transmit the account of the examination in the following 
form. No. i. (Margoza tree field of Rungah Reddy, cirkar land) to 
the north of Goind Gaurus yetmannee field, measured by Bboom 
Row ... ... 4 acres 18J goontas : 

viz. East to West ... iij chains 

North to South ... 15^ 


i 78 Jor 4 — i8i 

5 acres 1 chain 
12 chains. 
i6| 


Total 

or trial 
East to West 
North to South 



"'y- ‘Lasu“ \"e 3 s"irot;ed‘to party, they wUt recatva 

no pay for them, and be fined. villages allotted to 

19. After finishingbhe party which has not begun 

your P^rty in any its villages ; but if 

iLTfs” ao%\Vt; wMch haa'n'^t commenced, you w.11 proceed to 

next district. [ 790 ] „ ff,„r or five days the number of 

20. You are not to to measure daily, except on 

acres prescribed to another district. The measure- 

-moirSdi^ofSi rrra'nS^rn^yl‘t:>s 

“ X -^e Laurement 

you s “ yfs rsme 


^ fanams for 


No. 3.^To Assessors or 1 errim iviuitcisct.u.c. 
T You are to class the surveyed by ten surveyors, 

d.oir^ate’^or terrta^ 

re5Si.rnTviC'^“^ “ ”*'■ . 

2. You are to cla^.thcJ^ds^oHhe^w^^^ 

Enclosure. land is in the cusbah, you will ente. 

.“fte'c^bSV^ en'te?i.,o”„''tSae’co„d’r 
rtor?: tb.' t^. 

SligotnX un^ -> ‘O' oooh muierah 

In fixing the rates, the ryot who occupies the 
nrpusent • YOU are to consider the condition of the land, 
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ryot ; for the one is permanent, but the other is not ; and you are 
to be careful not to enter the first rate, as second, or the second, as 
first, &c. 

4. You are to mention the colour of the land, in order that in 
fixing the rent, the class to which it belongs, may be the better known. 

The colours are as follows : — 


Regur : 

I Black mixed with stones. 

I Black mixed with chunam stones. 

I Black ... with white earth. 

I Black ... with sand. 

I Black ... with pebbles (gargatt.) 
I Black mould. 


Red: 

Red mixed with stones. 
Red ... with sand. 
Red earth. 


5. You will inform the ryots, that the whole land of each class, 
will be assessed at the same rate j and caution them to class the fields, 
according to the real quality. 

6. In classing the lands you will proceed, as follows : 

Dry, at ^ canteray fanam difference for each rate. 

Rate. Acres. Rate per acre. 


100 

50 

40 
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Bagayet, at 5 canteray fanams 

, Acres. 

■Rate, ' in O O ' 


Enclosmre, 6 


... 5 0 0 
between each class 
mt pr. acres Canty, pags. 


Wet, at 5 canteray fanams difference 
Rate. Acres. R‘ 


• • 

lO ... 

... 

• • 

... 40 ••• 

... 

, . t 

... 50 ••• 



^ 

t • • 


... 15 

• * I 


^ ^ , 20 * • « 

... 


10 ... 


... 

3 ••• 


* • . 

» . » ■ * * 
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7 In regulating the proportions of the decrease of rent between 
parh class vou will be guided by the quality of the land ; and make it, 

and in other villages, where 

the rent is low, J of a canteray fanam ; 

For garden ... 5 and 2^ canteray fanams ; 

For wet ... 5 and 2^ ditto. 

If in a village, you find that the difference between any two classes of 
land should be 4 canteray fanam, you will make the same difference 
iSweS every Lher class, and in the same^manner. I the difference 
between any two is i canteray fanam, you will continue that Jifferencj 
through all the other classes; and m garden and wet, if the difference, 
betwe^entwo classes in a^or 5 eanteray fanams. you 
these rates, the difference between all the other classes, but you must 

not have both rates of difference in the same village. 

N. B. The rent of dry land in some of the western districts was 
found to be so low, that the rate of decrease (oottar) could not be 
restricted to i of a canteray fanam without great inconvenience ; it was 
therefore extended to one-eighth of a conteray fanam, or two anas ; and 
the following additional articles were inserted in the instructions . 

8 Thouo-h you were formerly directed to restrict the rate of 
decrease (oottar) in dry land to i of a 

accounts must be regulated by the land, and not the land be made to 
suit the accounts ; and as the usual rent is m some places only from 
itoi canteray fanam per acre; if there are seven or eight classes 
rising J of a canteray fanam each, it will make the rent too ^ 

will, therefore, if there are only three or four classes, 
at i fanam ; but if there are more, you will make the oottar 2 or 3 anas 
of a canteray fanam, according to the custom of the village. [ 792 ] 

Q In writing the abstract of the village, you will state, of the head 
nf the columns^ of Dry, Wet, and Garden, the oottar, or rate of 
decrease between the different classes ; if dry, J, or i canteray fanam ; 
if garden or wet, 2J, or 5 canteray fanams. 

10. In classing the land, you will consider both the nature of the 
soil, and the expense of labour ; for instance, if 
Enclosure. jg near the village, and another, of the 

same quality, at a distance from it, the distant field must be rated lowe^ 
because it requires more labour to watch, and also to plough it. Yon 
S Take aUowance for the additional expense, and lower the rate - 
Will maxe cultivated mth the same ease as the 

S oTfhV ama kind Year tSe vUlage. Yon will also in garden and 
wl lid make allowance tor the deficiency of water l and where there 

are nullahs and wells, for the extra labour, and reduce the class. 

hnt ali ite^inS -s iK ^g.3 

SL class; but wUl place the field of the poor ryot in such lower one, 
as its unimproved state may render necessary. 

12. If in one field, whether dry, wet, or garden, there are two or 
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J will not class the kinds separately ; 

: whde, and make one class. _ 

wet and garden, observe the f 

tanks and nullahs into one crop and twocro^p 
cons&er whether the well has water for one or 
the class higher or lower according y. , 

Hetel and cocoa-nut, 

er or lowetj on nccotint 
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three different kinds of soil, you 
but take the average of the - 
13. In classing 
Divide the land of 
land. In well land, 
two crops, and make 
x4* in classing 

the land in the same class as Ian 
no fruit-trees, without making 1 
of the trees. 

13. In garden, you will 
cultivated ; and you are not to 
dry land, on the supposition 
it hereafter into garden. 

16. In garden which is now 
whether, when last cultivated, the 
dry, you will class the land, as dry ; 


If it is divided into fields by old boundaries, ana nas oeeu 

may have formed it. 

i8. In classing the lands, you will take tjie rough ac 
<!iwvev and class according to the order of the 
after ^which you will separate the cirkar and enau , 

cultivated, and uncultivated, and w^te land; and 

according to their Yo^u rfl not_ 

reSrm lands, ^on wiS addupV fields both in the.r 

under the name of the person to whom they belong. 

iQ You are to class the lands, dry, garden, and wel 
distinguished by the surveyors. You are not to alter then 
but yfu may note where you think it is wrong. 

20 You are to class, monthly, 3,000 canterary pa; 
cultivated, by the rent of the preceding year, for which yc 
ten star pagodas monthly. If you class a smaller qu 
will be reduced in the same proportion ; viz. 

For cantaray pags. 2,75b pay Sr. Pags. 9 
2,500 » 

2,260 7 

2,000 b 

If vou class a smaller quantity than 2,000, you wW 
but you will receive no increase above ten pagodas 
auantity you may class. If, however, in the course o 
class more in one month and less in another, the di 
Slowed, provided it does not on the whole exceed 10 pag 
21. You are to examine if fields have been concea 
in the village taxes suppressed ; but you are not to inq 
rence of rent, or extra collections. 
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,, You will not enter the land forming^ the beds of _ tanks, and 
barren or^useless purimpoke ; but you will inquire how it is cultivated 

when the tank is dry, and class It accordingly. 

20 You are to compare your accounts with the cumum, da 1^, 
«nd let him take them on the spot ; ypu may carry him and the potail 
and let pra ^ villao-es to give their opinion on classing the lands 

‘fh^rtut nof to write ‘Ihl accounts'of their own village. If you 

IkfoulyouUccounts wiUout letting the a copy, your 

pay will be stopt every month in which this IS done. 

^ ^ 2A In making out your abstract of the land in classes, (Kessem- 
G^shwaSS fou are not to enter as cultivated, the cultivation of 
Two or three years, but only that of the preceding year. If more is 
entered, you will be dismissed. , 

2<;. As the surveyors, in order to get more pay, make 

hastily and give false additions, you will make your gomastahs 
accounts hastily, ana give treasury, 

showtag the dates of measurement, and the difference of the number 0 

The land classed by you, will be examined by The head 
assessor (Ser Terrim) and if any material error is discovered, you wil 

be dismissed. [793] ^ 

27 You will make out the accounts of each yillap according to 
the forms and when the district is completed give the whole to the 

nor to carry the eurnums to another district. 

28 You are not to wait for the (Ser Terrim) head assessor, but as 

soon as you finish one village, proceed to another. _ 

29. You are not to dismiss or employ gomastahs or peops, withou 
reporting and obtaining authority. 

qo You are not to beat or confine any of the inhabitants ; and you 
are to pay for all articles, at the bazar rate. 

(Signed) Thomas Munro, 

Principal Collector. 


4.)— To Ser Terrimdars, or Head Assessors. ^ 

T As vou are appointed to superintend and correct the, assessment 
I. Asy of five (Terrimdars) assessors, you will divide 

Enclosure. ^ share of each district into five divisions 

the aumH the classification of the lands, you will fix the 

tates\F°~p: eoni^sn^^ 

*“ In laHn^lhe Mse”sn,ent, you must 


11 
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land, in dry, garden, and wet ; you will explain 1 ^ 7 ^ 

their consent to it, and you will take care ^at ^ “j well the kamil 

impede cultivation hereafter; you lyill also examia 

r?nt of each village, the detail of the a,hkam uamah and of the 

the last twenty years, and enter them in youi statemen . ^ 

4. If you find that any of terrimdars have dassed _the 

wrong, whether from ignorance or corrupt motives, y P 

in order that they may be dismissed. xu 

5 Where you Bed that the terrimdars have entered two or three 

klndl of land in the same class, you will transfer eaeh kmd, to 

S^i'SSiSS55|rs|5:- 

your assessment with that of former periods, to deduct the remissio 
‘’'T* Von will ascertain whatever has been alWed «« XS°" 

abstract. You detain the terrimdars until J°ghed 

to examine their assessment ; but let them, as soon as they have fin 

one village, proceed to another. _ __ 

10 If a part of your terrimdars have finished their divisions, while 
another par? IfsUU^ehind in a digerent district, they wdl f » fimsh 
the divisions which have not been begun before they proceed to a new 

district. , , , ^ ^ 

11 You will send the pay abstract of terrimdars and peons 

monthly to the auraildar, who will get the amount from the treasury; 

and you will issue it, and send a receipt. ^ • j r 

12. When the assessment of a district is finished, you will deliver 

all the accounts to the aumildar, and take his receipt. 

I -3 You will class and assess, monthly, 15,000 canteray pagodas 
of land cultivated, by the rent of the preceding year ; and m ease ot 
any deficiency, your pay of fifteen pagodas will be reduced, in the same 
mminer as that of the terrimdars. 

manner as (Signed) Tkomas Munro, 

Principal Collector. 
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APPENDIX, No. 21. 


Extract from FORT ST. GEORGE Revenue Consultations, of the 

27th October 1807. 

nrHE honourable the President records the following Minute : with 
‘ Enclosure. . . „ 



As the importance of the Ceded Districts to the honourable Com- 
pany, both in a political light, and as a valuable 
Extract Fort St. George source of existing public revenue, has frequently 
Revenue Consultations, attention of the honourable Court, 

26 Oct. 1807. government, to the best mode 

Minute of the President ; of management for those extensive possessions^ 
reiatingto the Ceded Dis- became a primary duty upon me, on my succes- 
tncts. aSOct. 1807. government of this presidency, to take 

into my most mature deliberation, assisted by the best authorities I 
could consult, the most expedient measures to be pursued upon the resig- 
nation of Colonel Munro, that the public might suffer the least possible 
iniury, by the departure of that enlightened officer, and that the principles 
he had acted upon with so much success, might still continue to be the 
euide of the revenue administration in that province. Upon this 
subiect I had many conversations with the late president of the council 
and Colonel Munro, as well as with the present members of the 
government, and the result of my best and perfectly unbiassed reflec- 
tion is, that it is my duty to recommend to^ the council, the adoption 
of Colonel Munro’s suggestions, contained in the memorandum which 
I have now the honour to submit to the board. I believe it was not 
the intention of Colonel* Munro that this paper should be considered, 
as a public document ; but I trust I shall appear justified in producing 
it as I consider it as a testimony too honourable to the merits ot the 
late collector, and too creditable to the gentlemen whom he recom- 
mends, to be withheld from the records. 

Mr. Thackeray having declined, for reasons which I could not 
disapprove, the charge of the Ceded Districts, I beg leave to recommend 
that Messrs. Gahagan, Shaw, and Chaplin, be appointed collectors of 
the three divisions of the province, as explained in Colonel Munro s 
memorandum ; that the division should be the same, as the three 
judicial zillahs, with this alteration, that the district of Yarkee should be 
transferred from the southern to the western, or Bellari division, for 
the reasons given by the late collector, ^ 

The pleasure I have felt in perusing the accompanying paper, so 
descriptive of present comfort and tranquillity in the country, and so 
flattering to the hopes of future improvement, induce me to conclude 
this minute with the following extract : 

“If no alteration is attempted, the Ceded Districts will yield, one 
“ year with another, about 18 lacks of pagodas : and it will never be 
“ necessary to call out a single Sepoy to support the collections. But 
“ the importance of the Ceded Districts does not rest merely upon the 
“ production of a great revenue. In a political and military^ view, they 
“ are of still higher value ; for they are now, what the Carnatic formerly 
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WILLIAM PETRIE 


THE revenue of the Ceded Districts, when under the Nizam, was 
declining rapidly every year. An army was 
of ^Col. constantly in the field, whose expense consumed 
2 Ceded collections ; and the country was altogether 

in such a distracted st.ate, that the Nizam seems 
en it up to the Company, because he could not retain it, in 
The country is no\v quiet, and weli-affected_. No troops 
cl in it, for the preservation of internal tranquillity •, and the 
collected, with the greatest ease. 

•ay most likely to secure these advantages would be, to 
as nearly as possible, the system of management which has 
rved, during the last seven years._ This might easily be 
y appointing Mr. Thackeray principal collector, who, from 
knowledge of revenue, his experience in the Ceded Districts, 
luaintance with the inhabitants, is the person best qualified 
In fb,^ (-vent, of his declinin!r it, the next best mode 


Memorandum 
Munro as to tl: 
Districts. 











inthe stability of the present system; would revive^’ 
Ob detf pretensions of fugitive poligars ; ^nd rnigh thr 
f state or confusion, from which they would not ag 

if no alteration is attemped, the 
year with another, about eighteen lacs of ’ Hec 

Lcassary to call o„t a 

ota'^tittr^riTa politic^ ana »«: 

r„,'t drarall Leir =»PPli- Sa 

siderations, urge the expediency of 

they now are ; and of not risking any §i y 
measures. , 

The three divisions should be the same as the 

zillahs, with the exception only, that the distric o 
MMferred from the sonthern to *>’» 
because its nullahs and cultivation on the river Penuah 
with those of that division. The annual >^evenue of the w 
would be nearly seven lacs ; and of each of the oth ■ 
and a half lacks of pagodas. Thr 


Extract Revenue Dis- the gradual augmentation 
patch from St, George, revenue, from 12 

s. pags. per annum ; and 
tion and improvement of the manners and habi 
the Ceded Districts, which had kept pace with t 
From disunited hordes of lawless plunderers and 
now stated to be as far advanced in civilization, 
and obedience to the magistrates, as any of _ 
o-overnment. The revenues are collected wi 
seems satisfied with his situation ; and the rt 
universal on the departure of the principal collec 
Extract from General Report of Board c 


STATEMENT of Collections derived from the Ceded Districts ; from the Fusly year 1210 (1800-1) until Fusly 1217 (1807 8) m 
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I in. The judicious policy, we remarked, 
could not be too highly applauded, by which g 
Lieut.-Colonel Munro,fixmg m the hist 
instance, on a moderate scale of “ E 

increasing it only as the means of the r^te j 
and the capacity of the coiintiy, enable 

safely to do, advanced these provinces from 

the almost ultimate point °f 

which they had been sunk by a weak and 

improvident government, to the degree o 

comparative prosperity and promise, in which 

they now remain. \ r 

I eg. The example we believe to _b_c 
unparalleled in the revenue aimals of tos 
presidency, of so extensive a tract of terntoi^ , 
with a body of inhabitants little _ accustomed , 
to passive submission and legitimate obe- 
dience to the ruling authority, reduced, trom 

confusion to order ; and a mass of revenue 

amounting to no less a sum than 1,19,90,419 
star pags. being regularly, and at length 
readilv collected, with a remission, on the 
whole, of only 3,415- 28. 22. pagodas or 
I fanam 22 cash per cent. 

1 59, Amidst the cares and exertions ot 
conducting and sustaining such an extensive 
series of collections, Lieut.-Colonel Munro, 
at the same time commenced, prosecuted, and 
accomplished the arduous duty of surveying, 

classifying, and assessing, with a mpderate, 

but adequate money-rent, the whole range 
of these provinces. This survey had cost 

the Company between eighty and _ ninety 
thousand pagodas. The result of 
reported to government, in our letter oi 5tn 
September 1807 ; and we had only further to 
observe, on this occasion, that it would be 
of important use, as a guide for a long time 
to come, not only to .collectors^ in regulating 
the onerations of revenue detail, but also. 


Inclusive of Kurnoul, Pesh- 
cusb, and last year’s collections. 

■ Tbe ■ , Slim of '.S. Pags 
24,674. 26. 48. in the foregoing 
statemi,£int, for Fusly, 1210, is 
cornposed of remissions made, 
to poligars, in consequence of 
events which took place before 
the introduction of the Com- 
pany’s government, and could 
not be prevented. 


These sums, are 
deducted from the 
remissions. 

^ iPo6»7. 

1807-8. 
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APPENDIX, No. 22 


Extract from General Report of Board of Revenue at Fort St. George; 
dated 5tli October 1808; on Malabar Revenues.. 

Para. 618. BEFORE we concluded our 
report, we requested the attention of the honour- 
able the Governor in Council to the following 
abstract Statement of actual Collections in 
Malabar, from the period of its cession to the 
Company, compared with the jumma of Fusly 
1217. 


Extract . General Report 
o£ Board of Revenue, Fort 
St. George, Sth October, 
iSoS, as to improvement 
of revenues in Malabar. 


w xo lOVO '-O 

VO O CV| C5 
Ov COCO 

10 ca o co~ oo" 
lo ’"cr ^ CO CO 


10 CMN cq <0 Qv'O 'o 
to VO CO *-« 

to CO O to '*0*^ 

w tw CO 0? 

0\CO o <30 CO w ^ 
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,, u .as 

(,80..s) fSrent year eaceeded, i» a very co»s‘f; 7 '> ' 

amount, the jumma ot a^uy other J°y”comSssioners, 

which year Major Macleod .autceeded „les of 

rsst^co^lJfnt'pt,;}^^ 

teiVi^pV. k was soon after found expedient, to receae. 

which It was soo nbserved that the umma of Fusly 

620. It was moreover to ’ revenue, and exclusive 

1217, as now submitted was department of customs, 

of a further sum expected to ^ pepper vines, amounting 

It was also to be recollected, tb^“he Ux on pepp i„ 

to pagodas had n?t asyetbeen 

Fusly 1216, and mat tne p F ^ nromised on this subject, we 

^SSled, wTuldTsXSed so soon as the desired information should 
be if allowances were made for these 

deductions, it would appear l4d\he''^^^ 

higher even than realized without difficulty or objection, 

Hm 1 S'XtlLg”o- cX”rpXc.lar,”hh been levied according lo 
Stablished usagS, by a scale which is exceedingly moderate. [798] 



Mitiillty 
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APPENDIX, No. 23. 

Extracts from REPORTS respecting LA.ND TENURES and 
ASSESSMENTS, in MALABAR. 


Extract from GENERAL REPORT of Board of Revenue at- 
Fort St. George; dated 3rst January 1803. 

Para 178. iN Malabar, with the exception of a few estates 
“ forfeited by rebellion, there appear to be no circar 
or government lands, individual proprietary right 
Extracts of Reports generally prevailing throughout the province, 
respecting Land Tenures tenures were described to be of two kinds — 

Assessments, m or immediate right of property, 

resembling the freehold tenure under other 
Extract General Re- feudal systems ; or usufructuary property 

port of Revenue Board, mortgage, which may be compared 

ofgi januarj 3 - to copyhold. By the latter, the collector said the 

greater part of the land was held, and generally without the authority of 
written documents. 

170. We however, considered the following to be a more correct 
definition of the several modes of land tenure in Malabar, a precise 
understanding of which, we deemed to be very necessary.^ 

ist. Jemtium, or proprietary right, as above described, not that 
allodial right (as the native proprietors maintain it to be) which 
Recognizes no superior, renders no service, nor contributes any_ portion 
of Us profits to the commonwealth. Such a right, can appertain to the 
Rovertnin or lord paramount of the soil only; but 1 is a fee simple or 
herRditfry right of possession, subject to some of those various condi- 
tions from which no subject can be exempt. 

2. Patum, being single rent or lea^, where the land and its 
products belong entirely to _ the renter. The rpt is annual, or ora 
definite term; and the conditions specified m writing. 

3. Kanum Patum, or tenure by mortgage. Here sum of ™oney 
is given by the mortgagee, for the occupancy of tne land made ovei 
bv the mor^ga‘^or. If the produce exceed the interest of the sum lent, 
,L L,Zmklr (mortgagee pays the overplus to the mortgagor, and 
vice versa the mortgagor generally neglects to pay the overplus until 
it accumulates to an amount which precludes redemption, though this is 
always in his option. Hence the kanumkar does not improve the land 
witl/the same confidence, as if it were his unalienable property . 

A Cuv kanum patum, tenure by labour, usufructuary tenure; 
bv which the jemnumkar gives a spot of land to a person who undertakes 
to^fRnce and S it with productive trees, for which he is insured in the 
nosRessfon ofTfo a spec^fi period (12 years) free from all charges. 
The S do not generally produce, for. the first six years ; but the 
ruv kuTumkar has five or six years enjnyment of the ground, in a 
cuy bmiumh exniration of the leases -the jemnumkar has 

productive paying the^ infer ior the buildings add 


SliiiliH 
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kanumkar enjoys the buildings 

tenure, can be transferred ^f;nn nf the estate. 

to another, which tends to a deterioration of 

.... .o. o. M. THACKERS ^ 

*Suvi4^ i".l Sii 

H,. p-eTy i "tt'sca-Many -if '» 

4th Augu. 1807. L-med about the origin of ^®?^Go/creating, or 

these countries 'ouroPui^ givi”g it to the 

rather raising Malauai dtid Ca a .on j.ntiquity, it may be only 

Brahmins. Without going ■ “ ^ ^ occupied by a set of men, 

necessary to observe that^we find 

who have had possesMon, t. . pledged it for large smns, 

enjoyed a if gecurily of the^land, and that it has been 

which they borrowed on the securi y ^ ^ 

taken as good secuuty , land is mortgaged. Had the 

u due to creditors to tvho» ‘f f title, or, iota, 

creditors ever doubted t } called it in question, it is not 

gined that governmen ^ r;sk'=‘d their money on so precarious a 

probable that they would ^ave f sked th^f ^ J 

Lcurity. There are ru es f system of common law 

lease, ind ""'iKg; re,tL.ved ite and tvhere it [ 799 ] 

has been established and observe anolicable, it may be inferred 

appears in Jf to There 

that the object for which such a y . . ^ confirm the validity and 

is obstinate opinion and ge^e^ra^raddton, to con Travancore, 

antiquity of the title. g institution, and nearly the same 

Bednore, and Canara, have the sam : never to have been 

rules regarding privjite authority, except Tippoo, 

called in question. Eve y p • vf |.]je British government appears 

appears to ^ave admittol u,at 

to have recognizea ib f f * i ju stronger arguments than 

they are able and wfingfo defend i , wiUi^^^^ ^ 

wurds ; and, at all events, '['teller s- ,j Sq that I think 

it will *f s al“S certai” that the' lands originally 

property m the soil, f is at period, were largidy 

belonged to the pagodas, and JSent lelmkars. or proprietors, 

14.?.] hs'u„dor£e conrp^fs go— J- SS 
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kyvedooth^ he pledges his land, and delivers it over to the mortgagee; 
in this case, the proprietor receives from the mortgagee two-thirds of the 
value of the estate, but retains a certain quantity of interest in the land, 
wliicli may be valued at one-third of the whole value: he must alienate 
this remaining quantity of interest in the lands, before he loses the 
character of a proprietor. Rules are established for the adjustment of 
rent and interest betwea the parties, and for the redemption of the 
land, on the repayment of the sum received by the proprietor. 

Atti is another contract, nearly the same, or rather another term 
for the same transaction. In both cases, the mortgagee, or tenant in 
possession, pays the surplus of rent above his interest, to the proprietor. 

Atti koolly kanum is nearly the same; if there be a difference, it 
seems to exist respecting the rules for the redemption of the land. 
These three cont^'acts appear to be nearly the same. When the 
uroiirietor has once dipped his estate in one of these ways, he is often 
unable to pay off the incumbrance ; the same indolence, extravagance, 
or bad luck, which forced him at first to encumber his estate, will 
probably oblige him to borrow again. In this case, he executes another 
contract, termed Atti kentpooriini^ and receives a further sum from the 
the amount of which is regulated on a certain proportion of the 

irther propovtionate quantity of interest 
re which the tenant appears to derive 
that he keeps the whole rent, without 
' idvancc is supposed so great, 

0 discharge the interest, 
require a further advance of 
Moodut, as it is termed, and receives a 
lage on the whole value of the estate, and resigns^ so 

faint, that there is little 
difference, in r 
In some, the 

of ' redemption seems to reside with the tenant ; in some, the 
- to have the option 6t redeeming the 

addition to the debt. The kooditncL 
as the neT moodut. Where the 
the possession of the tenant, 
kind of freehold. ^ ; 

* ' ' 5 and 

^ / :es, which can only be 
deeds/do not seem to be in use 
• to be universally 
Punnit]iim\ which usually 
^ of the otlieii, 

On" 'executing this deed, the |>foprietar 


in the land. The cidef advam 
from this second transaction i 
accounting to the proprietor: f 
that the whole rent can go no 

If the necessities of the proprietor 
cash, he executes the Ner 
further percenter 

much more of his interest : which becomes so 
chance of redemption. There appears to be 
different places, in the conditions of the ner 
option 

original proprietor still seems 
land, upon the payment of a fine, iii 
ner seems to be nearly the same^ 
option of redemption has been long in 
the tenure is converted, by pledge, into a 

There seems to be some varieties and niceties in the terms 
conditions of these transactions, in different plac< 
ascertained in the courts. All these j 
everywhere ; nor does the same percentage appear 
paid. There is another deed, termed Jelnum - 
follows the ner moodut, and approaches nearer than any 
to actual transfer, i _ _ . 
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farther advance, and parts with g^s o^prop^^^ ; because the 

All these transactioiis are, m reality, ^ f iLd^ than the original 

tenant acquiries a grater interest another transaction 

proprietor? but ta order to complete irrevocably 

follows. The Amper, ^ “rtv. The must follow the 

and completely transfers P, Pj unless they are previously 

other deeds ; and appears ^ country where the three deeds, 

execuded: so that in those parts of the cou^^ 

theatti,atti-kempoom^ndn^^ merely to 

sometimes executed at the same r ^ execution 

grotf ul^td'^rowlr b^S.c'^samc term from Kurwar to Cap. 

"°";fthis marrucr, the , rTi'^tiafShu- 
his interest in the lie loses^the character, as he had 

preliminary acts ; by t}^ ^ f a land owner. Originally, 

before lost the most e®^®"tial attribute 

the final of the next heir, the knowledge of the 

Tbere at. varioas modes of letting larri on l.a»._^ ^"f^To 

is, when the landlord lets JJfas^loan or as security for the 

lessee, which may be u retains so much of the rent as 

due payment of tlie rent. ant retams ^o the 

will discharge his claim for interest, ana p y 

leas/: 

tt^ SaSn^VTstr^d improvement of cultivated land, seems 

tSs/ mav be called leasehold tenures. There are others, or 
perlJps other terms for the same transaction^ ^^J'^^/otr'oT'yrotnd 

hMs r?e!rib“^ f | “t 

Sr sS.*” vXr' 0 tie riSSSm ample Md 

yeaTJ^pilcticl^S^ln^^^^^^^^ g!nUemeS^i|o have 

Witten ^on Malabar, especially . Major Walker, ‘^^^'lease 

fhe^e tenures All these transactions, combine the natures^ oi leab 

lid mo“S, which most likely arose from the riehcent a dm.n mf.a^ 
Of justict. In former times, °nc^ 

difficult to turn him out again, except by force of arms . the propne , 
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ment. The mopillas are the great purchasers and mortgagees ; their 
industry, wealth, and habits of business, seem to give them some 
advantage over the nairs. However, it is, perhaps, in a great measure, 
the money of the mopillahs, which gives such value to the lands in 
Malabar. Government have nothing to do with the or incum- 

brance on the landed property, except^ that care must be taken to 
prevent any collusive management by which the collection of the land 
tax may be impeded. Land seems to be more valuable in the northern, 
than in the southern districts ; because the land tax is higher. In 
Cotiote, and the northern districts, they are said to pay only 50 ; in the 
northern districts 80 per cent, of the rent to government. In both 
cases, the proportion paid as land tax may be exaggerated ; however, 
they must still pay more to the southward. This inequality, is owing 
to the nature of the country. The southern districts are more open, 
where armies can act ; and most likely, in a few years, Tippoo would 
have forced the people there, to have paid the whole rent to the 
cirkar ; they would then have lost their property in the land, and have 
virtually become farmers, like the ryots in the Ceded Districts. But 
Cotiote, and the northern districts of Malabar, _ were never thoroughly 
subdued by the Mysore government ; and it is only now that we are 
betnnning to establish our authority there. The strength of the country 
has enabled the people to defend their rent, and remain landlords. 
Perhaps the strength of the country along the_ Ghauts, is the true cause 
of the existence of private property in the soil, which the inhabitants of 
Bednore, Canara, Malabar, and Travancore, not only claim, but have 
been generally ready to support by force of arms. It would most likely 
have existed every where : but in other parts of India, aimies of horse 
could carry into immediate execution the orders of a despot, who never 
admitted of private property ; because his wants excited, and his power 
enabled him, to draw the whole landlords rent. 

The succession to landed property is guided by the same rules 
which govern the succession to other real property. In those casts in 
which the sister’s son performs the funeral ceremonies, he succeeds as 
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,„i.. those, where the succession iol|^,ws the 

the sons perform tl'e ceremonies and 

rules seem generally ^ ’ -oportiJn, in dividing estates 

differences respccung tne divided among the sons, 

among coheirs. In the one cast_, tl e estate 

as it IS in other parts of ^ tlU sister’s lon has no particular 

among their sons. The the institutions of private 

effect upon, nor does It arise paiucu y ancient privileges 

properly in the soil. _ It pioba ' they established [SOI] 

of the Brahmins to visa tne woaie , , witnesses. They 

their hierarchy, ^g^Svrconliimed tte 

!i-rhS"pco:s lioot likely hechne tajohs jS.etS 

places, and by degrees, .8^1 Slowed the mother, about 

the children were uncertain, Lie su^ce. _ _ ^ I the origin of 

whom no mistake “.Id anse. Tom ^peom lojjj 1° 

this extraordinary custom, .'''''“c ’ adopted by the other casts, 

iiMsS'S 

connection ”‘1' “ly “^Sdren, &f„SSng to do with ; ihey 

£long?r*eianiiy’ of the lady This ayermoo 

‘°iyt: rist\o“alTtfS=“l:'r^^^ lo th.ir general custom.^ 

by 

.“firaftr sle'tiL by ihe conqueror, or “lied in by the 

Sntrt\Lle«^^ 

selves, and became rajaha , iiom a re mote pci>u x, e.r lUe 

'crovern Malabar like independe.it princes, but^ "• 1760. 

gods^ Avho resided in the pagodas, until ^ 

There is no proof that anv regular iandtax existed m Malabar, F^^io 

i tharUent; tradW^^ ax 

■ ■ <■ Travancore, where it was said there was no regidar c , ' ’ 

ibabilitv to this opinion, while the former state of Canaia, nhe^ 

5 been a regular land tax for many centuries, renders it so - 
ubtful. The proprietors of lapd were certainly bound to icn im 
service, and were likely to contribute twenty per cent, m case 
lion. The pagodas and the rajahs had lands of their own. i he 
ad other sources of revenue, from lines, royalties, imposts, 
taxes, and plunder, which were sufficient to support them, 
was no armv besides the militia, nor any expensive establishments 
so that there does not seem to have been any necessity 
neral land tax ; nor hach the rajahs power perhaps to collect one. 
y great states that want, or in India can, collect the land revenue 


der sent an army into 


Malabar in 1760, and came himself in 


30 i 
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out most of the rajahs, except those who conGiliateJ him, by immediate 
submission.: , Daring, the 'war of 1768, the Tajahs ■ .occasioned, some 
disturbance but .111,1771., ..he came' do,wa himself, and re-established .his... 
authority. . In 1782, Archee Beg Cawn was appointed his deputy, who 
.made . considerable ■ progress in. subduing and settling the country. 
This settlement of the revenue is satd to be the foundation of that of 
the commissioners ; but there are ' som^e^ his assessment 

arid caillections ; for as M .was .never thoroughly subdued and 

settled, like the countries long subject to tlie great governments -which 
existed in the Peninsula, there is no regular establishment of\ilIage 
re^nsters. Even the Menev)ars^ who now keep the hobly accounts, are 
not on the same footing as the hereditary curnums of the other provinces ; 
nor are they so skilful at accounts. In 1787, it is said that things were 
going on pretty well ; but in 1788, Tippoo came down and proposed to 
the Hindoos tlie true faith ; and not content with empty propositions 
about religion, he levied a contribution on his infidePsubjects, and began 
the pious work of conversion, by^ forcibly circumcising a great inany 
Brahmins, Nairs, and others, whom he thought deserving of paradise. 
This produced a serious rebellion ; but he sent a large force, returned 
himself next year; and so vigorous was his administiation, that in spite 
of religion, he drove out the rajahs and re-established his authority. 
He fairly bullied the chief of Tellicherry, and circumcised ail the natives 
he could get hold of. It is not to be supposed that much revenue could 
be collected, or financial business arranged, during this scene of 
confusion. 

The war between the English and Tippo broke out in I 79 p) when 
we encouraged the refugee rajahs, who collected followers, sallied into 
Malabar, and raised contributions in the name of allies of the honourable 
Company. They received cowle from our officers, which seems after- 
wards to have puzzled the commissioners who were appointed on the 
conquest of the province, and who did ^not know whether the rajahs 
were to be considered as allies or subjects. Some of them set up 
lofty pretensions to independent authority ; however at last a settlement 
wxis formed with tliem, and they were put into the management of then 
districts. It may be safely said, that the rajahs were either too weak 
to manage their districts, which happened to the southward cniefly, or 
too strong to submit to one government, which happened to^ the north- 
ward chi'-.ffiy ; and to this cause, most of the subsequent disturbances 
maybe attributed. A scene of confusion, and an accumulation of 
balances ensued, which has only; been lately changed for a better ord^ei 
of things ; commissioners, superintendants, committees, and collectors, 
succeeded each other ; but however zealous and able they might have 
been, onler was not established in Malabar, The roveuiie was in- 
adequate, yet not collected; the government was lenient, yet rebellion 
ensued. The Mopillan rebellion to the southward, the Coiiote lebellion 
to the northward, were civil wars which distracted the countiy, an 
prevented any financial arrangements. This deplorable state of affairs, 
may be in a great degree attributed, to the installation of the raj an s, 
for the Mysore government seemed to have managed pretty wel 
when they got rid of the rajahs ; and we have only begun to establish 
our authority, since the rajahs have been shut out from any interference 
with the revenue. [ 802 ] 
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of assessment recommended in Mr. Richards’s 

ot assessme adopted, and confirmee 

ebruary 1804, has J the Board o 

minute of the 22nd April 1804 , the “oaia o 
minute collector, of the resolution o 

Mr Warden issued a proclamatioi 

of assessment has been fixed, and is 

respect just and politic, 1 on 

it into execution. , j • 

• J to be fixed at 60 per cent, of the land rent, deriva 

of rice-fields. , . r • 

S have given in a statement of the rent of thei 

rice-fields, calculated in the following manner : 

Suppose the land requires 10 seers to sow. and that it pioduces 

12 fold the produce will be ... ••• ^ 

The seed grain is deducted 

Remains ... 

Amount equal to seed is deducted for charges ... _J 

Remains ... 

Of this remainder,_ the land-owner takes two-thirds, the ^ 
tenant one-third, which is ... ••• *** 

The landlord’s clear rent is ••• „ 

Their accounts, however, of seed and produce, are no doubt false 


As the principle 
letter of the 23 pd 
by your Lordship’s 
Revenue informed ] 
government on 5th May 1804 ;_anc 
in consequence. As the principle 
in respect to the rice-fields, in every 
remains to carry 
The land-tax is 
to the owners c. --- 
The inhabitant; 


APPENDIX, No. 24, 

Extracts from REPORTS respecting ^jAND 
assessments, GANAE 


Extracts from REPORT of Principal Collector of C ANAR A ; 
dated 31st May 1800. 

■OM the remotest times of which there is any record, till near the 
"middle of the fourteenth century, all land was assessed J; .■• 

quantity equal to the quantity of paddy sown, that is 
Is of Reports g required ten bundles of paddy to 

Land Tenners / ten sandies of rice to the circar. Ihe 

sessments, m called a katti, which con- 

tained forty hanis of eighty rupees weight, a katti 
;t Report of therefore equal to three thousand two hundreo 

Collector, of ^uvees weight. The rent of three such kattis ot 
1800. ^jattis of rice, or one ghetti pagoda 

same value as the bahadire now is. The revenue was _ sometimes 
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the shaster, which suppose the produce to be to the seed as 12 to i and 
which prescribe the proportions into which it is to be divided, between the 
circar and the cultivator, agreeable to the shaster; therefore he reckoned that 
2^ kattis.of seed yielded 30 kattis of paddy, which he divided as follows : — 

To the landlord ... ... ... 7| 

To the cultivator or labourer ... ... 15 

To the circar ... ... ... 7 i 


and still following the shaster, he divided the circar share, as follows : 

To the circar, one-sLxth of the gross produce 
Dewustan, one-thirtieth ... ... 

Bremhaday, or Brainins, one-twentieth ... ... i 


He reckoned the yf kattis of paddy equal to half or 3-|- kattis of rice, 
from which he deducted four hanis per katti of rice, or one-tenth for beating 
it from the paddy. The balance, 3 kattis and 15 hanis, he supposed to be 
the fund from which the circar rent of one ghitti pagoda to 2^ kattis of land 
was to be paid. Though it is said that in the 7-| parts of the gross produce 
taken as the circar’s share, 2^ are for pagodas, and Brahmins, it appears from a 

statement of enaums, that the share actually allowed to them, was little more 

than one. This curtailment was made, on the idea of their possessing lands 
to a large amount, not included _ in the jumma; and it appears from 
investigations made in subsequent periods, that these enaums, added to what 
they held openly, exceeded the a j- parts, which ought to have on the whole of 
the jumma, except in what is called the koify of [ 803 ] Mangalore, which 
comprizes, about one-third of Canara, and which being at that time mostly 
held by a number of tributary poligars, was only partially subjected to this 
assessment. Between this period and 1660, the only considerable addition 
they made to it was by an assessment of cocoa-nut and other fruit trees, which, 
under the Bijanugger government, do not seem ever to have paid any rent, 
exclusive of the land rent The Bijanugger assessment, with all additions 
down to this era incorporated with it, has been for more than a century, 
considered B.S the reka/i, ov standard re?it oi all the lands in the country, 
cultivated and waste j and it is therefore entered under that|denomination, in the 
2d, column of the statement No. i. The deductions in the four following 
columns are made in order to show the amount of the standm'd rent of the 
circar lands actually occupied, and paying rent at the end of the Bednore 
government. 

The ^d column contains the total of the enaums ; the amount of which, 
like that of the circar lands, was swelled by the addition of 30 per cent in 
1618 : but no real increase of them was made by the Bednore rajahs.^ i he 
apparent increase arose from those enaums which had been concealed 
Bijanugger government, having been in the course of subsequent investigations, 
discovered and brought to account. The Bednore rajahs, though they made 
no addition to the enaums, made considerable alterations ^ in them, by 
transferring S. Bags. 23 , 595 - ^ 3 - from Brahmins to the Mutis, and pagod^ 

of Lingumuts, to which cast they themselves #ieIonged. 

The deficiencies of rekah of standard rent, in column 4, are composed of 
uncultivated lands, and reduction of rent. The first of these heads, compre- 
hends all lands overflowed by the sea, or up and washed away by rivers 
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and nullas, and ancient waste 

cultivated, were withdrawn fronr the 
sum of the general assessment of the ^ ^ extra assessment 

of 

becau“hol:o? -ItfvaSd s’ss 

above the Ghauts, on the ryots of Cana , were glad, for the sake of 

These men, being always impatient to g ho , their due. By degrees, 

prompt paymenl, to accept p„ oent. for that 

it became a rule tiiat they ^ of rent the tuiikahs were generally 

tunkahs. As this was ui ® °Ln in consequence of a reduction of 

written upon the poorest P ^ „ed’ it was found expedient still to 

the peons, the ‘“f J*" jL J^ice to which they had been so long accus- 

continue to the villages the indulgence o Occasioned is entered m 

tomed ; and the duimiution of rent wliicii 

column 6 . . , ^ , a„^a vi.nt nf nil the land occupied 

The eighth column contains the net stand . the additions. ' 

at the close of the Bcddanore government ^ch. tog. 

in the following columns, foimed t j 1 also 

considered, as part of the jumma. I'mnosed by the 

The Putti, or extra assessment m'o" al ’ peshcush, at the rate 

. rajah of Sondah. for the P^'-P°'® x2 o if^“per cent., on rice-fields. 

then rented a part of that district. r f 

The Chcckec, or c«,c T, S? "w” JrBSllnoro, 

paid to the soucars, who advanced threat October: but only i2}i 

50 per cent, had alw-iys been paid, bj _p„,,jCtp the kists of Canara, in the 
Jer cent, in Canara. The rajah ^'*^ 0 regular unable 

same manner ; but the ^ borrow the money, and that they should 

.,05 W.S nrede .sf 

rlS^o“ oTc^.L“M ptrir:?acS.? erde, o, .. 

'“""k addido„ in .3, consig SSS 

malS ““h? mi«hro/’b«d-..m and pepper, converted into money, and a 

“'^r .“f," - 

‘SS .« py S tta Uabimnts, cr,„ai to 
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one year’s rent. To tliis demand, they utterly refused to submit ; and when 
she attempted to enforce compliance, they rose in a body upon the aumildars. 
The matter was at last accommodated, by their consenting to pay 50 per cent, in 
four years, at the rate of 12 per cent, each year ; but in the fifth year, when 
it was to have been remitted, Hyder ordered it to be made permanent. 

Col. 17. consists of extra assessments, made by petty poligars in the 
districts which they rented, to supply deficiencies from increase of waste lands, 
&c Col. 18. contains an [ 804 ] incve.ase of per cent, in Sondah, which 
was the advantage gained on exchange, substituting the Sarvenoor for the 
Durwar pan-oda. It ' contains also a small additional rent on salt-pans ; the 
produce of cocoa-nuts, formerly presented to aumildars at festivals ; and a 
great variety of other trifling articles. 

!■> Hyder had no sooner completed the conquest of Canara, then he 
ordered an investiration to be made into every source of revenue, for the purpose 
of au^^menting it, wherever it could be done. The chief part of the extra assess- 
ments made on this account, is entered in column 23. He was informed that 
a "i-eat part of the deductions in columns 4 and fi, made m the three preceding 
centuries, had been granted in consequence of false statements; he therefore 
ordered that such a portion of these lands as amounted, when all extra assess- 
ments were added to their standard rent, to thirty thousand pagodas, should be 
added to their jumraa; but as it appeared, on inquiry, that no such lands were 
actually, in cultivation, this sum was added to the rent of those that were so. 
He ordered the extra assessment of 1 71 1 to be imposed on the lands of potails 
and other head ryots, who had then been excused, and an addihonal assessment 
of eighteen thousand pagodas to be laid on the Mangalore Hobly, because it 
had only been partially subjected to the additional 50 per cent, of 1618. 

The additions in column 24, were made between 1729 and 1782, by Shaik 
Ayam, commonly called Hyat Saheb by Europeans. He had promised, on 
being appointed dewan of the provinces of Nuggar and Canara, to raise the 
revere a lac and a halt of pagodas, without distressing the inhabitonts. In 
order to fulfil his engagement, he again added to the standard rent, the tunkhas 
Z%S. “itted i» coiom 6. He raised therent of allcoco.nut ptotM.oos: 
he calculated the amount of all russooms, services, &c. usually exacted from 

She Ivott bj kelLIre and aumildars, end rfded them to the land-tent Ttee 
various beads taken together, form the greatest extra aMessment, next to that 
imposed immediately after the conquest by the orders of Hydei himself, as it 

is also one of the^ most recent, it is always most complained of ; and on this 
account, Dhoondhia, after taking Nuggar in June l^t, promised, in the cowle 
namas which he sent into Canara, to_ abolish it. _ Column 25 is an extra assess- 
ment made by the inferior aumildars in several districts, of a certam per. cenfage 

L stfndlrd rent, by orders from the dewan. Column 26 is the village. 
Saderwared, or the disbursements usually made by the potads and shatnbogues 
for batta to peons, charity to pandarums, bramins. See. and allowances to dancing 
woinS and sS men; all of which were ordered to be discontinued and the 
Toly supposed to be thus saved, to be added to the jumma. Column 27 
contains a great variety of heads ; the principal of which is, a sum levied in lieu 
efforts and ratcherries, which the inhabitants had formerly been accustomed 
to perform gratis every year. Column 30 contains the sum which arose from 
the msumption of the half of all enaums to braroihs and pagodas, and the whole 
S'irsSMums ,0 petty eemiutoe, potril^ Colum" ta the putfit 
An kqued to oeons Those who were stationed m Aulcalah had, on 
Sclnnt of tL distorbances in that district, higher pay, tlrnn anywhere dse. 
Hyder wished to reduce it, but he could not alter the nommaTaraounh without 
SSing discontent. He therefore ordered, that half their pay should be issued 
in paddy, at double the bazar price; and that the diference should be brought 
to account, in extra 


in extra revenue.- - A small part of it was, howey^, by some mistake 
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or other, added to the jumrna, and the whole was afterwar^^^^ 

rents thoiish no part of it, was ever collected from toe y ► ; ^ 

thiui^he «hol“X Xtedoctio- of the peons, alweys 
Sing Ulance. Column 33. The s.le of 

IXXtll inttn bn S p.iXf.mSf.nd conVd the f.,m to the sale 
Hkchirpre their balances. Hyder ordered an account to be taken of the pnncipa 

discharge their na directed that the whole should be discharged in ten 

vMrs*bv the different individuals, against whom the demand stood. The increase 

I cnSf™ froni the assessment of cocoa-nut plantations on 

Ihe sands nei the beach, which had not before been included m the land-rent. 

I, The greatest addition made to the land rent under Tippoo, was by 
the toml resumption of all enaums. The other heads of actual increase, being 
similar to thos^e of his father require no explanation; but there is m column ^, 
a nominal increase of no less than S. Pags. 2,52,589- 23 - 7 ^ “O P^rt of which, 

TD-aa pvpr collected. It is composed of a tax amounting to 7^ per cent, of the 

land-rent which it was supposed might be raised from shroffs and tobacco, by 
farming the sale of coins and change of money to particular shroffs, and raising 
thp nrW of tobacco. This 37i per cent imposed m 1794, as well as a 
nuzzeranah of 50 per cent in 1792, seem to have been suggested to Tippoo by 
his advisers merely with the view of involving his accounts in confusion, that 

thev might with the more safety, embezzle^ the revenue; for m fact, it was only 

the^land-rant that was collected and entered in the village accounts; 

was afterwards, in the cutcherries, classed under the heads , 

"37 i per cent, additional” and “ Land-rent ;” and the simple balance of land- 

renlb? being divided among these_ three classes, grew into such a confused 

mass of balances as to set all investigation at defiance. [805] 

TA Columns 78, 79, and 80, shew the proportions of the land-rent that 
were received in kind. The whole are now commuted for money; because 
rice is not now wanted for numerous garrisons ; and because the monopoly of 
pepper was destroying the very plantations from whence it arose. 

The increase of land-rent is divided into extra assessments, and new^ heads 
of revenue, because it is the extra assessments alone that add to the burden ot 
the landholders, and exhibit the excess of the modern, above the ancient assess- 
ment of the same lands. 

This ancient assessment is still written, not only in all general accounts of 
districts but in those of every individual landholder. It is alone consiaerea, 
as the due of government ; all subsequent additions are regarded, as oppressive 
exactions. They are not called rent, but are stigmatised by the names of chout, 
imposts, fines, 8zc. and distinguished by the names of the dewans who hrst 
levied them. They were always opposed by the inhabitants ; and it was ^bore- 
fore necessary in most cases to make them, as general and equal as possible, by 
an even rate of percentage. 

This forms a remarkable distinction between the land-rent of Canara, and 
that of Mysore and the neighbouring countries ; for there, the rent of every 
village and of almost every ryot* fluctuates from year to ^ year, because it is not 
ixed upon the land, but the supposed ability of the cultivator. 
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The sums entered in columns 8 , 44 , and 72, exhibit the st^dard rent of the 
landhmuiratS und^ the revenue of Bednore, Hyder, and T.ppoo; and had 
all these lands been actually cultivated, they would likewise 
comparative mt.s «f c w'”™ o»te ? 1 »Ta„“; wal 

his government; and a far greater share, under Tippoo. 

Tf- npvpr was the practice under any one of these governments to keep 
Itnever was toe p of such as from the failure of heirs or other 

rpqnonsible for the full rent, whether he cultivated or not. This was little leit 

under the Bednore government, when there ^ a serious 

not the means of cultivating the whole of their 5 

evil under Hyder and Tippoo, when the Sht upon 

and, by being thrown upon a narrower share, pressed with double we g p 

the landholders. , ^ 

T^oth their assessments, therefore, must be reckoned higher than they 

S ScS£n.o»n.“t iJ of the pviLt yea., en.med in column 83. 

If this conclusion is just, it would add about one-sixth more to the 

'^^^^^The sum of S Bags 21,50,940.4.36. in column 82, deducted frorn his 

at the beginning, and the outstanding balances at the close of the yeai. 

It is also composed of a '^edu^tion of a part of the extra ^ 
such estates as were running to waste from the inability of their owners to p y 
the exorbitant rents with which they were loaded. 

au.c&"t 

s,Sn®or“= s 

Had such an assessment as that introdimed 1^ Hyder ai^Tip^o^sted 

i„ ancient times C.nam ’'“M “oZ S^erhut ^ 

In a country so rocky and uneven, where cattle are n ^ y ^ 

where they are to be had, ^ labour by the hand of man ; 

it can be cultivated, must be levelled with grmt a^ 

the expense of the first preparation of was e g assessment had been 

that it never could have been attempted, unless the assessment n a 
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extremely moderate ; and even after land has been brought into cultivation 

if it is neglected for a few years, it is soon broke up by deep gullies formed by 

the torrents which fall during the monsoon. 

Not only these reasons, therefore, but the most positive evidence of 
accounts clearly demonstrate that the fourth of the gross produce, said 
tfCe beS taken es the drear share in the Byjnugger assessment, 
was fully as much as was paid by the ryots Sovemment^^^ 

after the addition made to it by the Bednore family in 161S, of 18 O 0 J 
?o per cent, besides many smaller additions, making about 20 per cent moie 
it aSe^« to have been little felt by the inhabitants. Indeed it appears hat e 
‘dS shre wa. reckoMd higher than it ought to ‘tT A S 

shaster rules of the seed, yielding 12 to i, as the basis Oa cultivation , lor an 
ancient estimate of produce, and the expenses of cultivation drawn up at the 
time of the original assessment, makes the circar’s^^ share only one-sixth, wl^ich 
was probably nearer the truth than one-fourth. ^Whatever proportion m’S^^ 
have borne to the gross produce in 1762, at the time of the conquest ° 
by Hyder, it still seems to have been sufficiently moderate to have enabled the 
country, if not to extend cultivation, at least to preserve it m _ the same flouris^ 
ing state in which it had been, in earlier times. Where districts were in a state 
of decline, it was not caused by the _ land-rent, but had been 
of the diminution of their population, during the frequent revolts of .^eir 
numerous petty poligars, or it has been occasioned by temporary acts of 
oppression j for the rajahs of Bednore, though they adhered to the pi maple o f 
a fixed land-rent, frequently permitted favourites and dependants, whe^^ 

placed in the management of districts, to rum many of the principal inhabitants, 
by tbe exaction of exorbitant fines under various pretences. 

Froin these and other causes, there were in many parts of the country, 
tracts of waste land which paid no rent, and which could not be sold, at the 
rate of from one to eight or ten years purchase of the circar rent 1 have met 
with some instances, in which particular fields had been sold as high as twenty- 
five and thirty years. Under the Bednore rulers, therefore, those outstanding 
balances which have since been so common in Canara, were almost unknown. 
It was thought necessary to keep annual details of the state of cultivation. 

It was never enquired what portion of his estates a landlord cultivated, oi 
left waste. It was expected, that in whatever state they were, he was to pay 
the whole rent. When he failed, however, as was sometimes the case, it was 
not usual, even where it could be done, to sell the whole or a part of ills 
land, to make good the deficiency. This was looked upon, as a harsh measure, 
and was seldom resorted to. The usual custom was to grant him time , to 
assist him with a loan of money, or to remit the debt altogether. I he village 
or district was scarcely ever assessed, for individual failures. ^ On the whole, 
the revenue was then easily realized, and when there were at times outstanding 
balances, they seem to have been produced, rather from mismanagement than 
from the operation of the land-rent. 

Canara has, however, now completely fallen^ from this state of prosperity. 
The evils which have been continually accumulating upon it, since it became a 
province of Mysore, have destroyed a great part of its former population j and 
rendered its remaining inhabitants as poor, as those of the neighbouring 
countries. The lands which are now saleable are reduced to a very small portion, 
and lie cbieflly between the Cundapoor and Chundergherry rivers, and within 
five or six miles of the sea. 

It is not to be supposed that the whole of this tract, can be sold ; but only 
that saleable lands are scattered throughout every part of it, thinner in some 
places, and thicker in others ; particularly in the Mangalore district. 1 here is 
scarcely any saleable land, even on the sea coast, anywhere to the northward 
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of Cundapoor, or any where inland, from one end of . Canara to the other ; 
exceotin'^ on the banks ofthe Mangalore, and some of the other great rivers. In 
the vicinity of the Ghauts, the lands are not only unsaleable, but the greatest 
Dart of them is waste and overgrown with wood. It is reckoned that the 
DODulation of the country has been diminished one-third within the last forty 
vears • and there can be little doubt but that its property has suffered, a much 
Leater reduction. Gusapah, Ankalah, and Gundapore, formerly flourishing 
places, contain now only a few beggarly inhabitants, Honawer once the second 
town in trade after Mangalore, has not a single house ; and Mangalore itself, is 
greatly decayed. 

It may be said that this change has been brought about, by the i^asion 
of Hvder • by the four wars which have happened since that event ; by Tippoo 
himsdf destroying many of the principal towns upon the coast, and forcing 
their inhabitants to remove to Jumalabad, and other unhealthy situations near 
the hills : by his seizing in one night, all the Christian men,_ women and 
children, amounting to above sixty thoiisand, and sending them into captivity 
to Mysore from whence oiie^eiiA of them never returned ; by the prohibition 
of foreign trade, and by the general corruption and disorder of his government 
in all its departments. These circumstances, certainly accelerated the change ; 
but taken altogether, they probably did not contribute to it so much, as the 
extraordinary augmentation of the land-rent. 

A moderate land-rent carries in itself, such an active principle of prosperity, 
that it enables a country to resist for a long time, aU the evils attending bad 
government, and also to recover quickly from the calamities of war. When it 
IS fixed and light, the farmer sees that he will reap the /eward of his own 
industry. The cheerful prospect of improving diis situation animates his 
labours, and enables him to replace, in a short time, the losses he may have 
sustained from adverse seasons, the devastations of war, and other accidents. 
But when oppression is added to all the other mischiefs of a tyrannical govern- 
ment the country, however flourishing it may ever have been, must sink 
under them at last ; and must hasten to ruin, at a more rapid rate, every 

succeeding year. 

Hyder ruined Canara, a highly improved country, filled with industrious 
inhabitants enjoying a greater proportion of the produce of the soil, and being 
more comfortable than those of any province, under any native power in 
India : but instead of observing the wise and temperate conduct which would 
have secured to it, the enjoyment of these advantages, be [807] regarded it as 
a fund from which he might draw, without limit, for the expenses of his military 
oneratibns in other quarters. The whole course of the administration of his 
deputies seems to have been nothing but a series of experiments, made for the 
Durpose of discovering the utmost extent to which the land rent could be 
L-ried or how much it was possible to e.xtort from the former, without dimi- 
nishin-^’ cultivation. The savings, accumulated in better times, enabled the 
country to support, for some years, the pressure of continually increasing 
demands ; but they would not do so for ever. Falling, and outstanding balances, 
became frequent before his death. 

The same demands, and worse management, increased them in the begin- 
nine ofTippoo’s reign. He was determined to relinquish no part of his fathers 
revenue. He knew no way of making up for failures, but by compelling one 
Dart of the ryots to pay for the deficiencies of the other. He made them pay, 
not only for those which arose upon the cultivation of the current 'year, but also 
for those which arose from the waste lands of dead and deserted ryots, , which 
were annually increasing. Severity, and a certain degree of vigila^e ^^d 
tn tTiP rarlv nart of his government, keep the collections for some tune , 
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nearly at their former standard ; but it was impossible that they cor 
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so, long ; for the amount of land left unoccupied from the flight or death of its 
cultivators, became at last . so great, that it could iiot be discharged by the 
remaining part of the inhabitants ; and the collections, before the end of his 
reign, fell short of the assessment from 10 to 60 per cent. The measure which 
he adopted for preserving his revenue, was that which most eftectually destroyed 
it. He forced the ryots, who were present, to cultivate the lands of the dead 
and absent : but as the increased rent of their own lands required all their cate 
and labour, by turning a part of it to these new lands, the produce of their own, 
was diminished, and they became incapable of paying the rent of either. 

The effect of this violent regulation was, to hasten the extinction of the 
class of ancient proprietors or landlords : for many who might still have 
contrived to have held that rank, had they been permitted to confine their 
stock to the cultivation of their own lands ; when they were obliged to employ 
it, in the cultivation of those of other people ; and when the consequent 
decrease of the produce, left no surpluSj after paying the rent of government, 
sunk to the state of labourers. Nothing can more strongly indicate the poverty 
of a country, than when its lands, so far from being saleable, must be forced 
upon the cultivators ; but this practice prevails more or less throughout Canara, 
and is very general everywhere, to the northward of Cundapoor. 


As far as can be gathered from traditions and accounts, it appears that in 
the fourteenth century, at the time when the Reka or Bijnugger standard rent 
was paid, the whole of the lands were parcelled out among a prodigious number 
of landholders paying annual rents, in various gradations, from 5 to 5,000 
pagodas. Great estates, however, were not common ; and the average was 
nearer 50 pagodas than any other sum. The demand of the circar was fixed 
for two centuries and a half, under the Bijnugger government, and may be said 
to have been fixed under the Bednore rajahs also, during more than a century ; 
for in all that period, the fixed additions to it, hardly amounted to 10 per cent. 

The price of land, it has been already observed, was low ; but this low 
nature ought not to be ascribed entirely to the assess- 
, ,, Sic in orig, ment. Some of it, may fairly be laid to the charge of 

other causes ; to the danger of being suspected of 
being rich, which hindered so much money going to the improvement of land, 
and so much from being paid for it, as would otherwise have been done ; to the 
total want of manufactures for the internal consumption of grain, from which 
the revenue chiefly arose ; to the difficulty and expense of transporting so 
bulky a commodity by land, depriving it of the market of the countries above 
the Ghauts ; and to the want of a naval force to protect the coast against 
pirates, and to secure, at all times, a free export for the surplus produce by sea. 
But though the price was low, the property itself was guarded by several 
equitable and humane laws, or rather customs, originating in precautions which 
mankind naturally take to transmit their possessions to their descendants. 

The alienation of land, by sale or otherwise, was unrestrained. Nothing 
but gift, or sale, or non-payment of rent, could take it from the owner. If he 
absconded with balances standing against him, it was transferred to another 
person ; but if he or his heir returned, at ever so distant a period, it was 
restored, on either of them paying a reasonable compensation for the balance, 
and such extra expenses as might have been incurred on account of improve- 
ments. No crime in the proprietor, could extinguish the right of the heir to the 
succession. Where proprietors, holding directly of the circar, died without 
heir, their estates reverted to the circar, which gave them away to a new set of 
owners, on receiving one, two, or more years' rent, as a nuzzeranah, according 
the condition in which the lands might have been at the time. It does not 
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appear that the landlords were, by their tenures, bound to the performance of 
personal service, or any other condition, beyond the simple one of discharging 
the public rent ; and even this, was not always rigorously exacted. Though 
the estates held immediately of government were so small, that the rent of 
each did not exceed 50 pagodas, yet the proprietors had under them an infinite 
number of lesser proprietors holding their lands of them, with all the same pro- 
prietary rights as they held their own, of government. It was usual for the original 
proprietors to rent, either for a term of years, or for ever, such a portion of their 
lands as was sufScient to discharge the whole of their public rent, and to keep the 
rest in their own hands. The tenants for ever, became a second class of pro- 
prietors, whom nothing could deprive of their right of possession, unless^ their 
own act, of gift or sale. On failure of heirs, their lands reverted to the original 
’ superior landlord ; but a reversion of the estate of the 

Sicinorig. superior landlord to the circar did not, if that of the 

inferior could be found. [ 808 ] 

As all land was private property, no man would occupy or cultivate waste, 
until he had obtained a pottah, either to secure him in the possession, or if turned 
out, to indemnify him for his expenses ; becuse he neglected this precaution, to 
be turned out at any time by the owner, without compensation. When a pro- 
prietor alienated land for a certain rent for ever, he either received a price for it, 
or received none, or paid a sum of money to the person to whom the land was 
transferred. Which of the.se modes was adopted, depended on the circums- 
tanc6s of the parties, and the nature of the land ; but in each of these 
cases, the tenure was the same, and the tenant was called, tenant by 
purchase. 

When the circar disposed of lands which had reverted to it by failure of 
heirs it followed the practice of individuals. It sold them alrnost always by a 
nuzzeranah. It sometimes gave them gratis, but it never paid money, and 
seldom or ever advanced tuccavy to the tenant or owner. The reason wny 
individuals rarely received, and why the circar almost always received, a price 
for land is sufficiently obvious. Individuals, in transferring or alienating one 
part of their estates, always endeavour to do it, at the very highest rent that 
could be got, in order to free the other, if possible, from taxation. But as the 
circar took no such advantage, it gave the whole or any portion of the estate, 
for the whole or fair quota of the standard rent. As all alienations of land in 
perpetuity were said to be by sale, all proprietors, therefore, while the Bednore 
government lasted, were said to hold their lands either by purchase, or by 

immemorial prescription. 

The lands of Canara are still to be considered as held under the same con- 
ditions, and governed by the same rules of transfer, as they were under the 
ancient government. The increase of assessment by Hyder and Tippoo 
Sultaun, has, in some places, annihilated the old proprietors ; and it has every- 
where diminished the quantity, but not altered the nature of the property. 
What remains is still as much cherished, and the title to it, as obstinately 
contested, as it ever was perhaps at any former penod. The Imidlords, who 
once lived chiefly on their rents, have now hardly any rent at all. hew ot them, 
have sufficient to constitute, of itself, the fund of their subsistence. Many of 
them procure a part or the whole of their subsistence, by the management ot 
farms’ or even by acting as labourers. The destruction of a part of the property 
by the heavy demands of the circar, seems rather to have increased than 
impaired the attachment of the proprietor to the remainder. He never quits 
the estate of his ancestors, while he can live upon it, as a farmer or a labourer; 
but if after naying the circar rent, and what is due to himself for his labour, 
there remains the most trifling surplus, he will almost as soon part with his iite, 
as with his estate. Disputes concerning land, where the ptoperty frequently 
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does not amount to ten pagodas, are often carried before every successive 
aumildar for twenty years. 

The only land in Canara that can, in any way, 
of circar lands, is unclaimed waste ; 1 
claimants would appear were it once 
some uncultivated lands, particularly 
reckoned public. T here are 1 — -- 
which from the death or 
run waste, had they not been 
owners it was supposed were able, 
them. But exclusive of this lai 
waste, all other is private prope^ 

STATEMENT of the LAND RENT of C.4NAR.\ and Soondah, shomng 
all the changes it has undergone from the yem 1660 

Historical Abstract the current year 1799-iSoOj or Fusly ^209 ; (incloseti 
Statement of Land Rent * principal Collector’s Report of 3rst May iSoo.) 

Cnnridfib. cl 


■ , come under the description 

to a great deal of which, it is very likely 
brought into cultivation. There are also 
mthe Northern districts, which may be 
lands which were originally unproductive, and 
absence of their owners, would have been allowed to 
contiguous to more productive lands, wlioso 
and "were therefore compelled, to cultivate 
nH rnlrivated bv comoulsion, and unclaimed 


Rajah of Bednore : . , 

Reka, or standard rent of the 1 7 dis- 
tricts for A. D. 1660 ... 

Deductions: — Enaums 1,43,866 12 20 
Deficiencies of reka I „ . -g 

or standard rent 1 ^ 23,194 7 

. Waste lands , ^4 

Tunkhas to peons 8,513 


Shist, or balance of standard rent, after 
deductions. 

Additions to the standard rent : 

Pugdi, or extra assessment of 1711 — 

' Putti, or extra assessment of 1718 ... 

Chucker, or extra assessment of 1720 
Duswanah, or enaums to chutters, 
A. D. 1723 

Nisht, or extra assessment for deticien- 
cies of rent from 1740. 
Miscellaneous additions 1740 

Total additions by the Rajah 
Ranny of Bednore : 

Additions by the Ranny : 

Putti, or extra assessment of 1758 ... 
Nisht, or assessment for deficiencies 


3,20,827 4 7 
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Hyder Ally ; 

Addition by Hyder Aliy : 

Extra assessments of land rent ; 
For loss in standard rent, 1764 
Hugger extra assessment, 1782 
, By aumildars , ■ 

Banderwared' 

Miscellaneous':- ... 


Total extra assessment 
New heads of Revenue : 

Cultivation of ancient waste 
. Enaums resumed ' ■ .... 

Shambogue’s russooms ... 
Profit on paddy 
Sale of prostitutes 
Treasury bonds 
Miscellaneous 


Total of new heads of revenue 


Total extra assessment, and new heads of revenue 
Village taxes ... 

Total additions by Hyder 

Total assessment of the Ranny and Hyder 
Deductions by Hyder : 

Wastelands ... 7 i 9^1 3 ^ 4 ^ 

Enaums restored ... ... 294 9 — 


Total deductions by Hyder 
Division of HydePs assessment : 

Shist, or standard land-rent of Bednore 
Extra assessment 
New heads of revenue 


Total land-rent 
Villages taxes 

Total assessment under Hyder 




Tippoo Sultan : 
Additions by Tippoo Sultati : 

Extra assessment of the land rent 
Nugger assessment ... 

Aumildads assessment ... 
Sanderwared 

Miscellaneous ... 


239,618 I 40 


Total extra assessments 
.. New heads of revenue: 
Cultivation of waste 231 531 

Enaums resumed 33 >^ 7 i 7 57 

Shambogues resumed 10,145 18 52 

Profit on paddy • . 6,262 i 64 

Sale of prostitutes ' 167 10 42 


.-U , . 
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Treasury bonds 
Miscellaneous 


9 5 ” 

3,493 14 54 


Total new heads of revenue 
Total extra assessment and new 
heads of revenue 
Addition ordered but never 
collected 


Total additions to land rent 

collected, and not collected 3 j33»47o 33 27 

Village taxes ... 4)605 32 32 

Total addition by Tippoo 

Total assessment under Tippoo 
Deduction : 

From land rent in 178S ... 

Total of Tippoo’s assessment, after deductions of 
1788 ^ ... 

Total balance of Tippoo’s assessment, after deduct- 
ing addition never collected 
. Division of Tippoo’s actual assessment : 

Standard rent or shist ••• 3,59,732 32 35 

, Extra. assessment ' 2,08,956 ii 30 
New heads of revenue ^ ... 35,503 2 54 

^Total land rent , ^ ■''* 6,02,2x2 10 39 

Village taxes ^ S' ' 'V t- 13*^76 27 6x 

Division of Tippoo’s assessment in money and kind : 
Money rents 1, ... 

Rice in kind " ... ... 58,616 6 56 

Pepper do. ... ... 9,084 18 — 

Oil, &c. do. ... 499 19 41 

Total rents in kind ... 

Settlement of current Year 1209 or 1799-1880 : 
Deduction from Tippoo^s assessment on account of 
waste lands, &c. ... ... ... 

Division of the assessment of the current year ... 
Standard rent or shist ... ... ... 

Extra assessment by the rajah of Bednore 
Extra assessment by the ranny of Bednore 
Extra assessment by Hyder , ... 

Extra assessment by Tippoo 

Total extra assessment ... ... 

New heads of revenue ... 


Total land rent 


Village taxes 

Total current yeads assessment 
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Extract from REPORT of principal Collector of Canara ; — dated 
9th November 1800. 

^ M occurred, within these few months, to induce 

me to judge more favourably than I formerly did, of the 
Extracts from^ Report of condition of the inhabitants of Canara ; but none has 
GanSa% Nov° 1800? ^ much attracted my attention, as their numberless 
^ * ’ disputes about Landed Property. In the Barahmahl, a 

dispute about land scarcely came before me, once in six months. In this country, 
every other cause of litigation or complaint seems to be lost, in that of Land. It 
alone produces more than nineteen in twenty, of all the complaints that I hear. 
The accumulated suits of half a century, appear to have broken loose at once : 
and every moment that I can spare from my ordinary business, has been given to 
the hearing of them, without having sensibly reduced their number. They formed 
a principal branch of the emoluments of the circar servants, not only under the 
Mysore, but also under the Bednore government ; for it was the practice of 
almost every aumildar to receive money, to set aside the decisions of his 
predecessors; which accounts for such a multitude, still remaining unsettled. 
Both these claims of long standing, and new ones which arise every day, 
evince that land, notwithstanding all the subsequent additions to the shist, is 
still considered as a very valuable property. Claims come chiefly, as may be 
supposed, from the most flourishing districts : and the proportions that come 
from different districts, may be reckoned a tolerable good criterion for 
estimating their comparative state of wealth or poverty. We may be sure that 
where lands are so much the object of contentiori, that there is no danger of 
their being unable to discharge the public rent ; for men would hardly lose 
their time, and spend their money, for the sake of acquiring that which was not 
worth the holding, or which might involve them in loss. Were all estates in 
Canara worth disputing for, I should not think any absolute necessity existed 
for reducing any part of the assessment. There is no part of Canara where the 
ryots of themselves throw up their old lands and occupy new. But there are 
parts, where though a man will not quit his land, yet when he has been dis- 
possessed by force or intrigue, he does think the object sufficiently important 
for him, to pay any thing for its recovery ; but in by far the greatest part of 
Canara, the right to land is so obstinately contested, that a man, however just 
his title may be, is rarely permitted to succeed to his estate, without encounter- 
ing the opposition of some rival or other, who endeavours to invalidate his 
claim, and to set up one of his own, supported by false witnesses or forged 
deeds, which are very common in this country. 

The relative degrees of value attached by the natives themselves to land 
in different parts of the province, could we exactly ascertain it, combined in 
some degree, with a retrospect to the shist and collections of former times, 
would afford the best standard for determining the proportions of the assess- 
ment which ought to be reduced. 

It is scarcely possible to ascertain the produce or value of land from the 
owners or cultivators. Long experience has taught them, that concealment is 
their best defence against new exactions ; and all of them, however simple in 
other respects, are continually on their guard, against any questions that tend 
to lead to any disclosure of their circumstances. A careful survey would, 
hoover, yield us a great deal of useful information, which cannot be drawn 
w^^^rom them ; for by learning the rents paid by tenants to the landlords, and 
comparing the lands of the tenants to the whole lands of the estate, a tolerably 
good guess might be made of the net income of the ‘landlords. A survey, 
however, cannot be made, without a heavy expense, and there is no other mode 
of acquiring so much knowledge of the state of the country. Next to a 
survey, the best way of gaining this knowledge w^ould be, by keeping a register 
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for some years, of the rent and produce of all lands that become the subject of 
litigation. There is always something or other on such occasions, which mdiices 
one of the parties to bring forward a statement of the produce. As there is, 
therefore, no difficulty in discovering it, and as these disputes are so very 
frequent^ a great number of examples might soon be collected from each 
district 5 and the average produce of these lands, might be taken as that of the 
whole district ] or, at least it would not be far from it, after deducting circar 
lands, which, from not having an owner, are but poorly cultivated. 

I have endeavoured, by every means in my power, to ascertain, from such 
circumstances as have come within my observation, what are the relative pro- 
portions of the produce, after deducting all expenses of cultivation, ^ that go to 
the circar and to the landlord. The evidence of the tenants, were it not most 
commonly false, would at once determine the point j because all lents of 
tenants to landlords in Canara are paid either in money or a certain fixed 
quantity of grain, and never by a share of the crop, or what is called war um. 

In taking the reports of the landlords themselves, the lowest that any of them 
have reckoned their average share of the net produce to a district or maganie, is 
15 per cent, and the highest 40 cent. Though I imagine that the highest 
of the extremes are too low, yet the admission of either of them, on their part, 
is more than could have been expected ; for it proves incontestably the existence 
of a land rent. The reply of the farmers of the Barabnmhl to similar queries, 
was always, that there was no rent, and seldom any profit, or any thing beyond 
the mere wages of their labour. In both cases, they represented their situation 
as much worse, than it really was. According to their own statements, however, 
there is a wide difference between the condition of the farmer of the Barahmabl, 
and that of the landlords of Canara. ‘ ’ 

. Among the numerous causes respecting land which have come before 
the landlord’s rent was much oftener above than below 50 per cent, of the net 
produce. In many instances, it was 't6o,, 70, and 80 per cent The most produc- 
tive lands, it may be ^id, are the. most liable to become the subject of litigation, 
and cannot therefore be taJren, .. as a standard for the average of the 
whole. It does not appear , to me, however, that they ought to be [ 812 ] 

.. regarded might not form a fair average ^ for they 

comprehended every description of land, those of the poorest as well as those 
Of the mest substantial land-lords. A cause in which most of native Christian 
proprietors were concerned, has furnished me with a great number of examples, 
the result of which is still more in favour of the landlords. In 1784, when 
they were carried into captivity by Tippoo, their lands were confiscated, and 
either given away or sold to men of their casts, for a price far below their value. 

They have now claimed their restoration ; and in order to determine what the 
present holders may be entitled to, as a compensation for purchase money, 
improvements, See, ; a statement, .No, t, has been drawn up the parties 
themselves ; and as both have a^eed to abide by it, there can be no doubt of 
its being perfectly correct. The only difference is about the price of the rice, 
the one party reckoning the average three morahs to the pagoda, and the other 
four. The Hindoos assert that the Christians are most industrious of ^ all casts, 
and' that therefore they have more rent than any other. The Christians deny 
this, and say that they have got the name of being industrious, from selling 
vegetables in Mangalore, and engaging in various occupations ; but that the 
Hindoo landlords, from confining themselves entirely to the cultivation of 
lands, render them fully as productive as theirs are ; that the Hindoos, though"’ " " 

they have more bad land, have also more good, and that the average rent of 
Hindoo landlords is not, in any one of the five districts contained in the 
statement, so low as fifty per cent, of the net produce. It was my intention 
to have procured from every Christian landlord, an account of the produce 
of every estate which bordered on his own. This would have probably 
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fnrnished me with- the detail of a thousand estates, the average of which might, 
turntshed me wuu u taken as that , of the districts to which they 

without any ® ^ ^ removal has prevented me from obtaining 

SSS. fS.i;«.°mp‘ tod,a,aco„ctasi5»f™» such ci.cu™.anc.,. 
tendinr to throw a light on this subject, as I have hitherto had an opportunity 
of noticing From comparing them all, I am inclined to believe that the , 

SS P»« of 6o„g.er, i. is somewba, 

rthe^feTprXci°''TL'dis^^^^^^ 

?n,5 onlbom bestowed on the land, than to those of the assessment. Many 
of tltose elates ^ Te^ 

pjf A- ^ 

of presents foi an enale A^ffprent kists ‘ from their frequent 

gratuitous services required every year ^ ^ ^ of the 

in Canara have each a /weather 

rampart, hou«e of all public servants, having 

all other public buildings, Resides the h moLoon, demanded a vast 

i™be"kbouSr ao M ‘"o ““S trees .moog the hUlo, ajd 

number 01 i^Dourerb establishment. A 1 

ISSnce if Sr LrvLs, at the time they stood in the greatest need of them, 
for the cultivation of their lands. 

.";E=y;.t2K=]23Sr.2£= 

jaave recovered from the effect of those disorders. ^ ^ 

Whether the conclusions I have ’ 

income, are just or not, there is one revenue ; for it has been 

they da not impede ^ any way the realization of the reven^^^^^ 

paid, with a readiness of which ^ particuLr districts it was not owing 

appeared in my accounts to stand g i?,.- *■,> the late disturbances having , . . ■ 
Jlny failure on the part of or remittinr ^^ ' 

v'^indered the revenue servants 1 ™“ J. resularity of payments is the 

what had been collected to the three : 

more remarkable, when It IS considere during the last Cotty years : for 

months, what the period of the kis of land-rent that no parts of 

iS ‘“Si'ioS Tiftef o? tl'e 'Kbi?or ot Hyde, md Xippoo, ev« were P«id 

; -fK&d* - “ 


.’v 
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with the old rent, within the ye^r ; but the whole was collected separately, 
in the first three months of the ensuing Fusly. They now make no difficulty in 
paying both the old rent and additions, before the end of June ; not because 
they are more able than formerly, but because they believe that their readiness 
in discharging their rents, will not, under the company^s government, be 
regarded as a proof of wealth, or as an argument for laying new impositions 
upon them. — I am positive not only that the alterations of their kists, has 
produced no distress ; but that their circumstances are improving. — I know it, 
from having few complaints concerning rent, and more directly, from their 
own acknowledgment, which ryots very seldom make. I see it, in their 
cultivating waste lands, and in their taking as [ 813 ] private property, lands 
which have long been cultivated, on account of the drear. These are lands, 
which, from having no owners, had been neglected, and which, as the 
produce had of course decreased, had usually been given at a reduced 
rent, to different people, for one or more years. The temporary holder could 
not obtain the proprietary right, without paying a sum of money, which he was 
unwilling to do : and he could not venture to improve, lest he should be dis- 
possessed in favour of a stranger. As he could gain little, so, on the other 
hand, he could not lose much ; because remissions were granted, on account 
of bad crops, which was never allowed, in case where land was private property. 
When a man agrees to become a proprietor of circar land, he shows, at the 
same time, a confidence both in the forbearance of government, and in bis 
own means of improvement, because, by the custom of the country, whatever 
may happen, he has from this moment, no claim to remission. In the district 
of Cundapoor, circar lands which paid a rent last year of star pagodas 3,071. 
15. 8. have this year, been given away in proprietary right, at an annual rent 
of star pagodas 3,329. 32. 62. ; and I have no doubt that all circar lands now 
in cultivation, may, in the course of two or three years, be disposed of, in the 
same manner. The facility of collection, and the growing confidence of the 
landholders, convince me that the settlement of 1209 (1799-1800) might always 
be collected without a balance, and that no abatement whatever is necessary 
to secure it from failure. But if we aim not merely at the obtaining of a certain 
sum as revenue, but also at giving a new spirit to agriculture, and raising 
the country to a pitch of prosperity, beyond what it has ever been in former 
times, the present assessment must be lowered. Were I certain that in the 
course of a few years the country would so far recover from the shocks it 
sustained under the late government, that one half the net produce or la^dlord^s 
rent would be equivalent to the public revenue, I would propose no reduction, 
because, from observing the condition of those landlords whom I positively know 
to be in the possession of half the net produce, and from many conversations 
with them, lam satisfied that it is fully adequate to every end, not only of 
present realization, but of future improvement ; and that a country moderately 
improved, the basis of whose assessment should be one-half of the net produce, 
would, if protected from all other demands, soon pay with one-third, what it had 
before paid with one-half. 

In estimating the rates of reduction, I have thought that many other points 
were entitled to as much attention as the reka or shist because I suppose the 
reka itself to have originally been, like all other assessments, extremely unequal, 
and that this inequality has been increased, in particular districts, ^ by the 
falsification of accounts. It however deserves consideration, as showing what 
the land-rent formerly has been, as forming a standard to which it may possiblyj^ 
at some future period, be raised again, and as being regarded by the inhabitants, 
as the only proper foundation of assessment. But, after the many changes that 
have been wrought by time, it can no longer be implicitly followed as a guide. 
It is safer to be directed by the present condition of the inhabitants, and of the 
revenue, with a retrospect to what it has been, for the last twenty years. No 
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guide is so sure as collection. By observing how the land-holders feel under it, 
many discoveries are made that never would have been suggested by accounts, 
and which, though they cannot be easily explained by figures, the manager on 
the spot perceives, have wasted the resources of agriculture, and must have a 
principal place in his calculation of a permanent revenue. 

The only reductions I have made for the present year, are by lowering the 
land rent 2 per cent, and the export customs on rice to 2 bahadry pagodas 
per corge, and abolishing the inland duties on grain, cattle, sheep, &c. These 
are all that are required to serve the end of alFording some immediate relief. 
The remaining reductions of customs may be deferred till the Madras custom 
regulations are introduced ; and of the land rent, till the permanent system is 
established. 

There will be an increase of about 3,000 pagodas to the land rent, from 
the cultivation of waste, which will diminish in part the reduction of 2>^ 
per cent. 

My chief reason for remitting the 2}^ per cent, was to convince the 
landlords that demand is limited ; and thereby to encourage them to exert their 
whole means in improving their estates to the utmost, without any fear of a 
new assessment. Any further reduction of the export duties on rice, is perhaps 
unnecessary. It is the only channel through which a compensation can be 
received, for the loss of land-rent ; and through which, revenue may rise, in 
some degree, as the country flourishes : for there is no solid ground to suppose 
that consumption of luxuries, or even of conveniences, will ever yield much 
revenue in India. 

Both the reduction of customs and of land-rent, will eventually benefit the 
landlord ; but they will act, in different ways. A reduction of land-rent will 
operate, both more directly and more equally, in giving vigour to agriculture, 
and relieving the poorer class of landlords, than any reduction of customs could 
do, because they receive the benefit of it immediately, without waiting for the sale 
of their grain. In this case, too, the benefit is extended equally, in the same 
proportion to the rich and the poor. But the reduction of the customs is more 
in favour of the rich than of the poor, because the rich proprietor can always 
raise a greater quantity of produce on the same extent of land, or in proportion 

to his rent, than the poor one possibly can do. 


Extracts of Report of 
Collector of Northern 
Division of Canara, ist 
May 1801. 
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southeraly districts, but spread themselves more out of the bottom. Whilst iri 
that district, I endeavoured to encourage the conversion, of circar cultivated 
lands into private property, rather than the increase of cultivation ; for which 
purpose, at every assembly of ryots, I had the terms fully explained to them, on 
which they should have their lands as private property, and furnished every 
shambogue with copies of cowles adapted to their respective maganies. 

Though no circar land has been converted into private property but in 
Cundapoor, I am hopeful to find many candidates in Ankalah next year, from 
tbe pains I took to explain the advantages they would derive from it I thought 
this encouragement the more necessary, from observing that the idea of private 
property in land, did not seem to be regarded by the ryots of that district, with 
that estimation so common over the rest of Canara. This may have proceeded 
from the incursions which Ankalah has long been subject to, having tended to 
destroy all security in land. Major Munro recommends that the conversion _ of 
circar into private lands, be not urged on too fast, because the great leduction 
of the customs, and the security of the company’s government, will tend speedily 
to raise the value of land, and bring forward more candidates, and higher 
offers every year. This observation will apply better to the southern than the 
northern division, because there is so much ^ waste in the latter, that there is 
little danger of its becoming converted too soon into private property. 

The heads of increase exhibited in the different balances of the accompany- 
ing statement, requires, I believe, no explanation. I wished to have procured 
the number of royts in 1209 Major Munro had no time 

to assemble them, no list was obtained. However, by the reports of the cur- 
nums, the number of people paying rent to the circar in 1210 (1800-1) are fewer 
than in 1209. This is not owing to the diminution of the actual number of culti-^ 
vators, but is caused by the opulence of many landholders^ taking tods 
under their own names this year, that were,^ held^ by their tenants, the 
year before. I consider this ‘as a proof of - increasing prosperity of the 
country, and of the ease with which k permanent settlement may be effected in 
Canara, from the having so many substantial people as security for its 
revenue, ' when the country shall come to be divided into estates. As the 
. point to "which the property in Canara is verging, ^ may have an important 
' effect, at the period when the permanent settlement is about to be introduced, 

' I shall notice every year the alteration that may occur among the number of 
ryots. This partial opulence, as it may be termed, of the great landlords, can 
make no difference to the poorer classes, so long as they have it in their option 
to hold their lands immediately or the circar or a landlord; and it is evident, 
by their preferring the latter mode, that it must be tbe most advantageous to 
them. ^ . 

Honawer and Cundapoor are both improving ; the decrease in the land- 
rent of the former is already accounted for. I have not a doubt but the land- 
rent will rise, in every district, annually, by an increase of cultivation, because 
exportation being so much encouraged, by the reduction of the duties upon 
rice, more of that article will be cultivated and exported, I could perceive, as 
I went through the country, many little ^‘symptoms of improvement, which were 
not begun the year before ; and as the present settlement has been made 
so much particularly, I am convinced that there can be but few, who have 
reason to complain of our assessment. 


Extracts of Report from principal Collector of Canara ; dated 
ist July 1801. 

By the statement, it appears that the landlords have very little rent to 
themselves in Barkoor, after discharging the revenue, Tumbuttoo is the most 
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Extracts from Report of 
Principal Collector of 
Canara, ist July 1801. 


desolate and hilly district of Barkoor | and it is not unlikely that at the period 
when it lost the greater part of its population, the land-holders were forced, by 
the difficulty of procuring labourers, to rent the greatest part of their estates to 
under-tenants. But even admitting this to be true, it will hardly account for 
the very great number of those tenants ; and there 
seems therefore to be reason to suspect, that the land- 
lords may in several instances, have instructed their 
servants to call themselves tenants. Some parts of 
Korbuil, Buntwall, and Karrup, are as thinly inhabited 
as Tumbuttoo. Their tenants are also pretty riumerous ; but they do not 
bear near so high a proportion to the landlords as in that Maganie. In Manga- 
lore, Kittei, and all the best cultivated districts, by much the greatest share of 
the land is in the hands of the landlords j and this, I imagine, is the case even 
in Barkoor, nearer the sea, I think it also probable that the ckalte guenies^ or 
tenants at will, have been called mul guenies^ or tenants by purchase, that is, 
for ever, because the landlords may get some additional rent from the former, 
whenever there is a higher offer : but they can get none from the latter, 
because their rent can be raised only by government, which was seldom done 
except at long intervals in former times, when an additional assessment was, 
imposed after a new valuation. 

All the land now in cultivation in Canara, and a great deal more, was 
cultivated many centuries ago. The stability of the tenants, even though at 
will, encouraged them to improve [815] every field as much as they could. 
The rent fixed by the landlord, was calculated upon the produce of several 
years, while under his own management. These experiments have, in 
succeeding times, been often repeated ; so that every field is now known to the 
proprietor, generally, by written accounts, and always, by tradition, to be a field 
of so many moras produce. The landlord scarcely ever rents it below this rate, 
unless in particular situations, where the scarcity of labourers leaves him no 
alternative ; he has therefore no ground to look for any additional rent, from an 
increase of produce. He can only obtain, it, either by advancing money to the 
tenant, or giving him cowle, to enable him to make a plantation of cocoa.-nut, 
or some other kind of trees. He may, likewise, sometimes gain a trifling 
additional rent, by the tenant levelling a few spots on the side of a hill. 


Besides the mul gueny, or tenant by purchase, there is, in some parts of 
Canara, and probably in Barkoor, another species of tenants for ever, called the 
nair gueny. The origin of this tenure, is, by some, derived from the tenants 
having held of the nairs, who were, in ancient times, masters of the country : 
but the more common opinion derives it from agricultural services, which gave 
the right of ploughing ; the word nair rignifying a plough : and, in this way, it 
corresponds, in some degree, to the description, which has sometimes been 
given of the soccage tenure. The nair mul gueny, as it is usually called, is 
both a more ancient and more secure tenure than the other, properly deno- 
minated shud mulgueny^ or tenure by simple purchase. In this last case, when 
the descent to heirs, is not particularly specified, there are instances of the 
landlords resuming the farm, on the death of the tenant ; but he is never 
allowed to retain it, unless where he is supported by the revenue servants. 
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Extract from Report of nearly the whole in that and ^ftis 

Collector of Southern j apprehend lire My guemes, or “ds 

D.v:s.on^^o anara,. 7 often dM 

forward to increasing *eir rents. The _ tenants ^Mdgudny 

guenies, because their rents can be raised only by governmei^ ^ 8^ > 

tenures have been created after, by purchase i ,10 w 1 . ^ relations, 

entered into by the parties, often from f S?r rent for a mui 

and often in cases where tenants P^fv ent^^^^^ 

gueny tenure. In the latter case, deeds are y cn mnnv villanies 

fhesLond, but oftenernot. Under late government, so 

we-‘‘e practised by, forcing title deeds from persons,^ th _ destroyed 

SquSy buried them, or laid them by, in some place where t me 

them Those only who have deeds, or who can prove their tenure should be 

admitted as mul guenies. _ _ ,u„, 

From every information I have been ^able to^ tL’^oonulation of 

guenies in Canara, is very small. Indeed by a -g . 335 of which 

which comprizes a part of ancient Malabar, amounts to 4>43 

Extract from Report of Collector of Southern Division of Canara ; 

, dated 30th April 1802. 

Canara is so particularly circumstanced, that a tolerable 

its gross produce, _ may be formed from Its known pop 

Extract from Report of lation,: consumption, and exportation, ine 
Collector of Southern know from last year’s accounts, on whicn, i snau 
Division of Canarn, 30th ^ tj second may be estimated pretty correctly 

Apr,l tSo., c c^^^ a knowledge that_ the lowest 

class of people in the country, eat rice only; and the latter is accurate y 
recorded. ^ ^ 

By the revenue statement, last year the population, in men, womhn, and 
children, was 396,672 resident inhabitants. The general ^g’ 

from the best informed people, is at least one hany, 7^ P“ 

diem per head ; at which rate, the consumption per day, would be corj,e 
224. 36. and per annum, 82,072. 36. In consideration, however, o sev r 
thousand Brahmins leaving the country for a few months every y^^b ^ E 
the Tripetty pagoda, and other religious places of worship,— though the numoer 
coming from above the ghauts to Woospi, Soobraraany, and other pagoc as in 
Canara, is also great yet wishing to be rather low in my calculation, I nave 
taken the consumption of one-half of the inhabitants at a hany pei day, an 
the remainder, at half a one ; which reduces the before-mentioned quantity 
one-fourth, or to per diem i68 corge 27 moras, or, per annum ot3S54 27 

Average exportation 4,00,000 moras ... ‘y 9 j 523 34 

Seed, or per col. 2, in No. i, and the quantity sown in 2d and 3d 
crops ■ *•* 

Consumption for troops, followers, &c. at 3,000 heads, atone 
hany per day ... 


11,43^ 

6,207 


88,723 19 


Total corge 
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This quantity is less than that before calculated on by the shist, by 
1870. 31 ; more than which, I am confident, is consumed by the crews of the 
many hundred vessels, which touch at the different ports, in the course of the 
season, and many of which lay there for two and three months together. 

Every person must, in a great measure, be guided, in calculations of this 
sort, by the best obtainable accounts; but there are other circumstances which 
the manager on the spot, and he only can judge, from what may justify him in 
forminc^ a more correct idea of the [816] resources of a country, than any 
accounts can show. This has been my case, in the present instance ; though 
obliged to calculate from the best accounts I could obtain, yet I knew, from 
general observation, and from a serious reflection on the actual state of things, 
that those accounts were considerably under-rated ; and before examining my 
own idea with any other correspondent data, I calculated the accounts w^ere 
deficient, in the rates mentioned in paragraph 10 ; the gross produce in ric^ 
in coL 6, of No. i, is ... ••• ^9?5S^ 9 3^/^ 

To which, add 25 per cent, deficiency, that is 17 in the 
quantity of seed sown, or land cultivated, and ‘ 8 in the ^ 

produce per mora ... ... ••• ••• 23 

Total produce, with supposed deficiency So, 177 33 7^ 

less than the calculation of produce by the shist.— —Gonsumption, &c. 1,416. 16. 

equal to about i per cent. more. Inaccurate as all calculation of gross 
produce must be, even from an actual survey and valuation, yet, in comparing 
the supposed produce with the shist, in the first place, and then with the 
consumption of, and exportation from, the country, and finding each to ^ corres- 
pond so nearly with the other, I feel a confidence in hazarding a belief, that 
it is thereby as nearly ascertaind, as it would have been, supposing it to be 
so; and the value of the 90,594. 8, the esimated produce at the average rate 
of the ten talooks in col. 7, of No. ij would amount to star pagodas 14,88,387. 6 ; 
at this rate, the gross circar land tax, including what is collected by enaum- 
dars, would be equal to but 21 per cent, of the gross produce valuation, in rice 
only, and the ryots would have their garden produce besides. 

Another circumstance, affording a correspondent proof of the truth of the 
conclusions I have drawn, is worthy of mention. Hurry Hur Roy’s rekah on 
every 70 moras of paddy, was only 7 j 4 moras, which was supposed to yield one 
pagoda, and at that rate, was only about 10 per cent, of the gross produce : 
allowing, therefore, the present land tax to be double the ancient shist, after all 
deductions from rekah, or to be star pagodas 2,48,489. 32, 76, this equais about 
20 per cent, of what was then supposed the gross produce, and nearly corres- 
pondent with the percentage in the foregoing paragraph ;— the difference 
between this sum, and the land tax entered in moll. 29, of No. i, is star pagodas 
64,105. 29. 24; this sum, however, is no addition whatever to the shist, but 
arises from the resumed enaum land rent by Hyder and Tippoo, as also, from 
the melwassy that has lately been discovered. The enaums, it must be remem- 
bered, were included in the rekah, but deducted from the shist, on which I 
have made my calculations. Whatever credit may be due to the data here 
brought forward, we may rest satisfied, from the unequalled punctuality of its 
payment, from the few people under collection, from their generally improving 
stSte in their mode of dress and living ; and, above all, from few, or no 
complaints, I may say, of the heaviness of assessment, that the present land 
rent is, generally, low enough to afford the inhabitants the means of making .. 
every needful improvement in the agricultural and general state of the country. 

The advantages they have already received from^ the mild and liberal 
principles of the Company’s government, would enable its landlords now to pay 
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a tax with ease, which, under the violent restrictions and universal corruption 
of the last government, they could not do; rent, and the progress of improve- 
ment, though they may even increase in , extent, frequently decrease in 
proportion to the produce of land. — Canara, for instance, from the uninter- 
rupted security she now enjoys from the possession of freedom and the security 
of property, could better afford to pay the accumulated assessment imposed 
during the late government, than she could, what was collected under it. — In 
the first place, the landlords, from the rise in the price of rice, and every 
other grain or garden produce they cultivate, can pay their rent now from a 
much smaller portion of their gross produce, while the remainder yields 
them a larger sum than heretofore, to purchase the other necessaries of life, 
such as cloths, salt, &c. ; which articles, in consequence of the trade being 
thrown open, are to be had much cheaper than under the two last, or even 
the Bednore government. — It may, beside the dearness of the greatest 
necessary of life, necessarily drawn, with its dearness of labour and all other 
wants, and that consequently the landlord’s other expenses may be expected 
to increase in proportion to his profit from the rise 
Sic in orig, in the price of the gross produce of his land ; Canara, 

however, is so peculiarly situated, that they in no way 
, suffer this inconvenience ; the wants of the people are certainly so few, that 
it may be partly owing to this. — Every necessary but cloth, the country 
produces, and its rice is so sought after from every quarter, that the inhabi- 
tants have no occasion whatever, to be at the trouble of sending it to foreign 
markets, or seeking custom. — Foreign merchants even come and beg it of 
them ; and these people seldom coming with empty vessels it happens that 
much more of the people’s cloth than is necessary, is brought into the 
country, than can be expended, and thence they can buy it frequently at 
prime cost, or at a very moderate increase thereon. — The natural rise in the 
nominal price of labour, indeed, caused by that in the price of rice, in few 
cases, affects the landlords, all of whom have a number of dairds or slaves, 
by whom they cultivate their lands; — the wages of labour are, in most 
common cases of husbandry, confined to a full sufficiency for the food and 
clothing of the labourer: — when it is paid in money, there must of course 
be a nominaT rise, in proportion to that of the greatest necessary of life; the 
increase in money, however, does not draw with it, that of the quantity of 
food or clothing : the labourer can purchase these, with what remains, nearly 
the same in every change. When the labourers are fed from the produce 
of the soil, and clothed, as in Canara, by their masters, their real wages 
are the same, from one generation to another ; though the nominal value of 
what they receive for their sustenance, may be greater one year than another, 
the same quantities of rice per day, and of cloth per annum, are given to 
every labourer now, as [ 817 ] was customary from the earliest ages ; and the 
landlords have the advantage of being able to purchase cloth now, considerably 
cheaper than at any former period ; they have also more frequent opportunities, 
from the increasing demand for labour, of letting out such of their slaves as they 
have not in employ themselves. The instruments of husbandry are so simple in 
India, that they can scarcely be reckoned on ; but cattle are something cheaper 
than under the Bydgnugger government To every maganny there are village 
artificers, barbers, washermen, &c. to whom the landlord pays a certain 
quantity of grain per annum : this is not now increased to the landlords, 
though it is, in value, to the workmen ; and is as an increase of pay. To 
them, money is rendered less valuable, in proportion to the smallness of the 
quantity of the greatest necessary of Mfe, a given sum can command : but no 
other alteration in its value, has happened since the time of fixing the rekah ; 
a coin, of similar weight to the Bahadry pagoda, was then in use, and of the 
same value, with respect to the other real or nominal coins of the country, as 
now. 
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Nearly all the waste lands of Canara, are , lying close under the range of 
ghauts ; which tract has, for naore than a century, been continually plundered, 
and many of its inhabitants carried off, or murdered, by some rebellious 
chieftain or other, and the remainder reduced to a state of extreme indigence ; 
and I fear it must naturally, therefore, take a considerable time, ere those few 
can acquire the means and confidence to extend their cultivation, or others can 
be induced to go and take lands in that quarter. All along the sea coast, as 
much land as ever was, is now in cultivation with paddy, and much more than 
ever was before known, converted into gardens. The number of lands, by the 
present is, greater than by the last general revenue statement, which is a proof 
how good and secure a property land is now considered. Under the late 
: government, it was customary for persons to purchase and^ hold lands in the 

name of some opulent inhabitants, which gave a_ sort of security, and prevented 

any wretch, by bribing an asoph, or otherwise, from wresting it from him. 
Numerous landlords, in this and such like situations, have now come forward 
and proved their own right of inhabitance, which shows they have no small 
confidence in the government under which they are placed. 

I have before observed, that till the conquests by Hyder, land was univer- 
sally sold at the average of ten years purchase of the net rent, and that any 
bought for more or less, was considered an invalid transaction. The industry 
of the people, however, in the course of a number of years, has so much in- 
creased the rents of some, and the oppression of government, so reduced those 
of other estates, that there are many now, not saleable; but those that are, 
fetch from ten to sixteen years purchase. 

^ From general observation, I am inclined to think that, in the aggregate, 

■ r]je landlords may get about i 8 per cent, and the undertenants, 75 5 ^' 

leaving the remainder, or 24 or 25 psr cent, of the gross produce, as the laud 
tax. In Mangalore, Poloor, Buntwall, and Vettul talooks, however, I apprehend 
the landlords enjoy from 60 to 70 per cent, of their net rent, while their under- 
tenants also enjoy a large proportion of the gross produce. In most of the 
villages bordering on the range of the ghauts, or more than 20 miles inland, 
in proportion to its produce, land lets for considerably more than on the sea 
coast. .Its distance from the place of export, may, in some measure, account 
for this ; but it is otherwise to be attributed to an extraordinary indulgence the 
landlords found it necessary to afford their tenants, to induce them to remain 
in such jungly and unhealthy situations. In many cases, also they have found 
it necessary to grant them moolgueny tenures, i. e., tenants for ever, at a fixed 
rent. This species of tenure, is nearly as good as a freehold. It descends 
from father to son, and from uncles to nephews, as the law of the inhabitants 
may be, from one generation to another. A tenant can in no case be ousted, 

* but for non-payment of rent ; and even in this case, not till he has been 

, fully recompensed by his landlord, for every lasting improvement he may 

have made to the land. A tenant without heirs, may bequeath his tenure 
to any person he pleases ; the general custom, however, where there is no issue 
is, to adopt a son, or nephew, as successor, who has every claim the father 
or uncle had, with the consent of the landlord ; he can also sell his property 
in such lands ; and the purchaser stands in every way in the same respect 
towards the landlord as he did. Some tenures of this sort, are purchased, 
others are not ; in the former case, in the event of the tenant’s^ wishing, at 
any time to give up his land, he may do so, and the landlord is bound to 
reimburse him for every lasting improvement made to the lands; as also to 
refund any consideration he may hav^ received at the time of granting teimr& 

* The tenants may also have their under-tenants, or chatty^ guentes, who hold 

in every way as challi guenies under land-holders. Any failure on the part of a 
moot gueny (under-tenant), is in no case a plea for keeping his superior land- 
lord in arrear of his rent. ‘ ■ ■ ' '•■-.'iff 

'■ . ^ „ .■ 
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There are chally guenies^ or tenants at will, who, by courtesy, have become 
tenants in perpetuity ; these are such, as have held lands of a superior landlord 
for two generations or more ; — in some cases, indeed, it has been extended to 
those who have held 50 years, and who, with the consent of the superior, have at 
diiFereat times made expensive improvements in their lands, or have levelled, or 
brought others into cultivation. Such Ipds are generally supposed to descend 
from father to son, for ever, at the original rent agreed on. The superior has 
the right, either to raise, his rent, or oust his tenant ,* biu it is universally 
considered a stretch of power, so unjust and illiberal, that it is seldom or evei 
resorted to ; at any rate, before it can be done, the tenant must be reimbursed 
in full for all lasting improvements. This custom, indeed, which is also 
extended by right to all tenants at will for a year, even making improvements 
with the consent of their landlord, and, by courtesy, to those making them 
without his knowledge, is the grand fundamental system and prop of the Ganara 
agricultural system, and is well worthy of imitation, either in othei parts of 
India, or Europe. It alone may be said to have been the cause of half the 
land in Ganara being brought into and kept in cultivation. [818] On the 
death of any landlord, his successor is obliged, by usage, to observe all engage- 
ments he may have made, either with challi or mool guenies. 

The rents of some tenants are paid in ^ money, others, in grain, but at a 
fixed quantity \ the former gain, in proportion as the value of the rice rises, 
because a smaller quantity of that article, will yield them the amount of their rent 
than heretofore the latter would gain if the price of rice was to fah lower than 
it was at the time their rent was fixed; but now they neither gain nor lose, 
though their landlords gain, in proportion as the price of the commodity they 
pay in rises. These circumstances, also that of the number of chaly and mool 
guenies under each landlord, are matters, which should have their weight in the 
consideration of any new permanent settlement, which may be ordered ; as the 
rent of mool guenies can in no case be increased,^ in proportion to the value of 
rice, or otherwise. When it is paid in money, it follows, that all additional 
assessments, hitherto made, or to come, have fallen, and must fall, on their 
landlords alone. This has been the chief cause of the net rent of many of them 
being so very trifling while their tenants are enjoying every ease they can wish 
for. Those landlords however, whose lands are farmed to challi, or tenants at 
will, have the option of raising their rent, either by commuting a money rent 
for one in kind, or by raising either, in proportion to the price of rice. I have 
not been able to ascertain the portions of each species of tenants, though I know 
the tenants at will are three times more numerous than the tenants for ever ; 
all the latter originally held by some written agreement ; where it remains, 
there can be no doubt of the validity of the tenure, which seems to have been 
granted only in ancient times, or in cases of landlords bringing a large tract of 
the country into cultivation, when they seem to have thought it necessary to grant 
such indulgences to new ryots. As, however, it has not been customary to 
grant new agreements on the decay of old ones, it happens that few ancient 
deeds can be produced, and the landlords, well aware of the advantages they 
will derive from converting a mool to a challi gueney, deny the authenticity of 
any copy they may keep, while the originals have generally been granted too 
long ago, to be proved. On the other hand, all challi guenies who have held 
more than a generation, urged long possession, as a proof of their mool gueny 
tenure ; all who have held at one fixed rent for fifty years, might be decided 
such, and all under that period, as liable to be ousted ; there would be no haref- 
ship in this, for it is reasonable to suppose that no landlords, especially pressed 
as they were, under the late government, would allow a tenant at will to cultivate 
a portion of his land at one certain rent for fifty years together, while his land 
tax to government was annually increasing. 

When the rent of a landlord trenches upon the sum required for the necessary 


I 
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subsistence of the tenants his failure will soon be equal, not only to the sum 
which is required to be deducted from that set aside for his maintenance, 
but to a much greater one; because,. as he can now both pay his landlord’s 
rent and maintain himself only by diminishing the usual and necessary 
expenses of cultivation, the produce will also lessen and sink, . at least 
to a half or third of its former amount, when his failure becomes irremediable, 
and the landlord’s loss much greater than the original increase of rent. When 
the government land tax trenches on the landlord’s net rent, in the same way 
the same consequences must ensue ; and to prevent the land tax so doing, the 
only effectual way is, to define a tenure and rent for the under-tenants of 
landlords, by which that of government can be regulated— Under-tenants 
holding in the state of security they do in Canara, carry improvement to the 
greatest possible extent : they are always able to pay their rent regularly _to their 
superior, which enables him to do so likewise to government ; tne ensuring also, 
in this way, the high cultivation of the lands by under-tenants, in ^ the event of 
a failure on the part of the landlords to government, his estates will always meet 
a ready and advantageous sale. 


Extracts from REPORT of Collector of Northern Division of CANARA ; 
dated 25th April 1802. 


CIRCAR Lands, from the want of owners, are never so well cultivated as 
they would be, were they private; bes ides, Jhey are, 
Extract from Report of general, worse situated in Canara for retaining water. 
Collector of Northern ^ reduction was therefore made by Major Munro, 
A '""-f during his first settlement, to enable their cultivators 

‘ to bestow more labour upon them ; and the sum 

entered in column 5, is the increase in consequence. In columns 12 and 15, 
the greatest part of the increase appearing in the Cundapoor district, arises 
from false accounts having been detected. I have made no decrease in column 
opposite to No. S. in the increase, because there is no reason for restoring the 
full amount collected under that head. As much as necessary, only, will^ be 
returned ; so that it is for the advantage of government to resume all remissions 
of this nature which, for several years past, has been literally a reduction of 
land-rent ; for the same bank cannot h 6 supposed to burst, or be overflown, 
every year successively. 

I now perceive I was too sanguine in expecting that the ^ number of land- 
lords, or rather proprietors, would be considerably increased this year. I naturally 

imagined, that as the ryots became more acquainted with our government, and 

findtng that their rents were not risen beyond the point they must have expected, 
that they would endeavour to secure the right of possession to their land,^ by 
demanding a sunnud of the circar : but it has been proved by enquiries 
made during the course of the survey, that many of the mool guenies, 
or tenants for ever, are, in many respects, better off than the landlords : 
indeed, while rice is dear, as it has lately been, there can be no doubt 
of their being so. I likewise did not consider that the mool guemes, 
in order to become proprietors, must necessarily relinquish the [ 819 ] 
lands they have so long cultivated, in order to occupy new, unless their land- 
lords would consent to alienate such portion of their estates as was occupied by 
tenantry, in consideration of a nuzzeranab, or present ; but land is too eagerly 
coveted in Canara, for us to expect that. The mool guenies are in every sense, 
proprietors : but, as they hold their lands of landlords, the circar cannot inter- 
fere in their rent Revenue may lose something, by their being so ; but the 
people are unquestionably happier as they are ; and as a proof of which, not a 
single mool gueny has become a proprietor of circar land this year. Some of 
the chaly guenies, or tenants as will, may occasionally desert their landlords, 
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extend their old estates. ^ , . 

The sum in column 12 is owing to false representations of the ryots being 

those in the increase, require no particular explanation. 

This statement, from its intimate '',‘' 5 ,.;, ,Sor defer 

beginning -b the principles 

on which the current year’s settlement has been made. , . tu 

rent irsb“£ LrSLrX-UiS 'ff 

S 4 »?be’‘^n“alTe«t’l^ 

necessary on reaching the different districts. . jj- • 

Tctf All those assessed at the full rent on the shist, with all its additions, 
,0 remain tod prolSeT their ability is snfflcient .0 discharge that rent 

punctually. , . ^ 

2d. In increasing rents this year, not to demand more than the rent o 
Hyder, and three-fourths of the additional assessments. 

ad. In assessing lands newly cultivated, not to exact more than three 
fanams per pagoda this year, three the next, and four the year after. 

4th. Lands paying the Bednore rent only, not to have more than one- 

fourth of the additional assessment laid on them this year. 

5th. In assessing lands for which the owner had a cowle, to follow the 

rules contained in it. , , 

M;v principal reason for circulating the above rules, was to guard against too 
sudden^a^demand of the whole or full rent, wishing to be the judge myself how 
far^the cultivators could afford that rent or not ; and thedhird clause is to Prevent 
checking improvements ; for if every field, newly brought into cultivation, was 
to be toed^ according to its produce the very first year, it would discourage the, 
landlorS g,cMly. I hope .he p.opric.y of the above few mlesj,ll .ppea 
obvious • for to burthen those with the rent of Tippoo who never paid it 
before, and whose low rent, at present, has most probably been oounterbalanced 
by the high nuzzerana, or purchase money, paid in consequence, would 
oLy be incompatible with the permanent system, but would be 
rent much higher than government would desire to see it. After having 
determined the rent of each district, with the consent of the mhabitants, I 
always allowed a couple of hundred pagodas to be left in iLlv 

collected or not, as circumstances happened towards the close of the husl^^ 
and advising the aumildar to be attentive in his collections from those who paid 
above 7 Fs. of the extra assessment In assessing the maganies situated ne^ 
the foot of the Ghauts, I was careful not to exact too heavy a rent from the 
cultivators ; and am happy to observe, that a great deal of extra cultivation has 
been brought to account this Fusly. An easy land-rent, for several years, will 
be the surest means of increasing the cultivation in those maganies, and counter- 
balance the inconvenience they must sustain in the disposal of their produce, 
by their distance from the sea, 
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Being resolved to ascertain, as correctly as I could, the various rates of 
rent paid by the inhabitants of the Northern Division, in order to form a 
standard for gvery district, deduced from the average rent paid by each, I have 
shown in the accompanying Statement, the number of people paying all the 
gradations of rent, from the simple shist to the whole of the additional assess- 
ments, by entering the rents under the class to which they approached the 
nearest md which I conceive to be sufficiently minute to form a general idea 
of the’ land rent of any particular district. This statement is useful to me in 
many respects, but particularly in showing the ability of the cultivators below 
the Ghauts ■, for the Board will perceive that the land-rent is lighter, the further 
north it goes’. Major Munro was so sensible of the difference between the 
districts of Honawer and Ankalah, and those situated to the southward of 
the Cundipoor river, in point of fertility and population, that in the cowles 
granted to their inhabitants, the terms vary twice in Honawer, and three times 
in Ankalah. It also enables me to state with greater confidence, the plan I 

have in contemplation for assessing my division, the ensuing Fusly. 

The rents of every individual having been adjusted this year with the 
utmost particularity (for they were almost all pronounced by myself) and 
having every reason to believe that the rents of old estates are not only 
sufficiently high, but incapable of beating any [ 820 ] addition, without discourag- 
ing all improvements, it is my intention, during my next circuit, to demand no 
increase which does not arise from the following causes, viz. newly discovered 
melwassi land, the rents of which may have been concealed from the knowledge 
of the district cutcherries j circar waste cultivated, and waste upon estates j and 
in demanding rent from those heads, not to exceed the following standard or 
proportion of the additional assessments of each district; viz. 


Cundipore 



— 15 

Honawer 

. . . 

« •» 

... 50^ 

Ankalah 

... 

• •• 

— 35* 

Goobah 


♦ • • 

... 25. 

Soondah 



... 30* 

Bunwassee 

... 


... 30. 

Belghi 


... 

... $ 0 . 



And I shall give my reasons for each, in a few words. 

The district of Cundipore is evidently much more populous and higher 
cultivated than either Honawer or Ankalah. It’s chief seaport is more frequent- 
ed than any other in Canara, except Mangalore. It exports the greatest quantity 
of rice, is situated directly opposite Nuggur ghaut, and comnaands a portion of 
the trade to and from Mysore, which may be expected to increase ; and it is in 
Major Munro’s opinion, as well as my own, the one of all others, capable of 
bearing the highest assessment. Honawer is in the next best condition l^low 
the Ghauts, and produces, besides rice, a large quantity of pepper pd beetie 
nut; but its chief drawback is a thinness of population, Ankalah is, m the 
worst condition ; contains less inhabitants, more overrun with jungle, ana 
possesses fewer private estates than any district in Canara. In the northern part 
especially, they have little idea of landed property, except in gardens ; and 
the whole of that district bears a great resemblance to Soondah. Soopa is the 
most jungly desolate district above the Ghauts and produces very little pepper 
and beetle compared to Soondah, Bunawassee, or Belghi, which appear to me to 
be much the same in capability. Bunwassee is obviously the most open, and 
the best cultivated with rice lands, but not gardens. 

By adopting the standard I have proposed upon those now paying a low 
rent, there would only be occasion to alter the rent of 4 j 097 individuals ^®xt 
year, instead of 8,652 ; the number remaining fixed m each district would then 
be as follows, and would increase greatly, every year ; 

vou iH* — 42 
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Cundipore 

Honawer 

Ankalah 

Soopah 

Soondah 

Bunwassee 

Belghi 


As the Board, in their proceedings on the settlement ot 1210, nave 
observed ‘‘That the revenue will annually improve, not oy an enhancement 
» of the assessment, but by giving confidence that it will not be raised, they 
may probably conceive that I have deviated from the above rule, when I ought 

not to have done so. The moderate increase in columns 2 and 3 of Statement 
2 will however, take away all blame from me of that nature : for a moderate 
land-rent has ever been, in my mind, the surest spring of encouragement, an 
without which, a country can seldom improve. I know the Board would be 
most pleased to find my annual increase arising from the conversion of circar 
lands into private estates, and the cultivation of arable waste ; but had I added 
no other increase to toy oresent year’s jummabundy, but what arose from those 
heads, the addition would have been very small indeed,_and might have led 

YOU to suppose that a very different management obtained, m the northern o 

the southern division. It may safely be concluded, that, before any 

able portion of circar waste land can be brought into cultivation, the noithern 

division must receive either a great addition of inhabitants, or a sensible increase 
to the wealth of the present number ; because I conceive that abundance ot 
waste lands are still to be found upon estates, epecially in Honawer and 
Ankalah. 

From the accompanying Survey Statements, it appears that^ Belghi is the 
lightest assessed in gardens, and Bunwassee in rice lands ; and it is fortunate 
for the inhabitants of the latter district, that it is so, for a very large proportion 
of it is totally unfit for gardens. Major [ 821 ] Munro supposes that the 
diff erence of customs being more in Belghi than in Soondah, prevents the culti- 
vators in the former, from demanding so high a price for their produce , 
consequently to cause the profits in both districts, to be pretty equal ; however, 
I am apt to suppose, notwithstanding the double duty in Belghi, that gardens 
are more valuable there than in Soondah, because the demand for the whole 
produce of the country is such {unless in times of disturbances) that I imagine 
the actual difference of the price is not so great as he conceived it. Wmi 
regard to assessing Belghi the same as Soondah, it would undoubtedly be 
wrong to attempt it, because the amount that would be lost, by a diminution 
of the customs, would far exceed any gain in the land-rent. Even before 
the survey took place, I foresaw that the rent of rice lands in Belghi was vei’y 
high, from the number who paid full rent ^ and I, therefore, added little or 
nothing to their cultivators this year, that I might make the assessrnent every- 
where as equal as I could I shall hereafter furnish your Board with a com- 
parison between the rents of paddy fields and gardens above and below the 
Ghauts, by forwarding certain C|ueries to Mr. Ravenshaw, to be returned to 


Total 

No. of Cultivators 
in 1211. 

To remain 
fixed in 1212. 

To alter 
in 1212. 

2,372 

1,881 

■491 

4.065 

37429 

636 

3 . 7 ” 

2,690 

1,021 

4,087 

2,924 

1,163 

1,056 

688 

368 

1,027 

890 

137 

945 

664 



13,166 

4.097 
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I can draw no comparison at present between the rents of this country and the 
Baramahl from the want of correct averages of the latter ; however, I believe 

it is well known that the rents here are much lower. 

That they are sufficiently low throughout Soondah and Belghi, I am 
thoroughly convinced of, since my residence above the Ghauts; were they 
otherwise; I should certainly have had some convincing proof of it, before now. 

But of the complainants who came before me, not one in fifty was about their 
rent ; they chiefly relate to debts, and petty transactions among themselves ; 
very few are concerning land, which proves, I think, incontestibly, that tne 
people are contented with the present assessment ; and also, that land is not 
valuable above, as it is below the Ghauts. There are also certain leading points 
by which the person entrusted with the management of a country can judge 

of the wealth or poverty of its inhabitants ; and the following, as they differ 

so much from what I have seen, or expected to have met with, deserve to be ■ 
noticed First, the ease with which the settlement of every district is annually 
effected secondly, from their great litigiousness in points concerning land 
compared to any others, is a sure sign of its value, whatever may be the rent 
paid for it;— and, thirdly, from frequent Indirect acknowledgment of their 
present comfortable state, corroborated by the opinion of my own cutcberry, 
who are most of them, natives of Canara ; — and lastly, from there being scarcely 
a single town of any consequence, in which theire are not a few new houses, 
and other signs of improvement, to be met with annually. 1, therefore, do 
not hesitate to assert that the present _ year’s settlement of the land-rent is a 
iiiod6r3,t6 onG, tliroughoiit tliG NorthiGrii division } the amount of which will be 
realized in a few weeks more, with ease and certainty ; and that it is by no 
means, above the abilities of its inhabitants. 

Extracts from Mr. Thackeray’s Report ; dated 4tli August 1807. 

THE greater part of the lands in Canara are private property. The former, 
and present state of private property, has been so 
Extracts from Mr. Tha- amply discussed by Major Munro, that it leaves me 
ckeray’s Report; dated 4 little to say oil the subject. Original inscriptions on 
Aug. 1807. stone and copper prove the antiquity of this venerable 

institution. They consist of grants of ancient princes 
to pagodas, &c. granting the land-tax derivable from certain lands and villages ; 
thus transferring the land-tax from the treasury, to the individual grantee ; but 
the property in the soil was not granted, because not possessed or claimed by 
the prince, when he gave the absolute property in the soil ; the sunnud expressly 
mentions the previous purchase of the right. ^ 

Although black books, papers, leaves, or even copper-plates, are often 
forged ; yet these inscriptions, so generally found, could not have been fotged. 

They, therefore, are unquestionable evidence to the antiquity and vahdity of 
the institution. < T’ ' -i. . ^ 

The black books, however, are very curious records ; and as inscriptions, 
black books, tradition, annual settlements, and . reyenue accounts, all concur to 
show what the ancient land tax was ; to show that it was light and fixed, they : 

show that the lands were private property. The sunnuds, and inscriptions on 
stones and copper, are to be found, in every part of Canara j in eyery pagoda j 
they together with the revenue accounts, the black books, tradition, and the j 

state of the country, afford undeniable proof of the antiquity of the institution. I 

A complete investigation of these ancient inscriptions would throw great light ; 

on the former state of the country, perhaps of the ancient history of India. 

The different princes of Bednore, Bijjanuggur, and even Mysore, never seem to ^ 

have questioned the general rights of .the people, though an arbitrary assessmen 
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and individual acts of oppression, may have rendered some private estates less 
valuable. 

The power to sell and mortgage lands, all along exercised by the land- 
holders in Canara; the readiness of others to buy or take theirs, m pledge ; 
show that the people at large, have a good opinion of the validity or the ^ title. 
This practice prevails, indeed, in those provinces, where the cirkar is propiietor ; 
but it IS not so, in general. The culture they have bestowed on the land 
shows that they confided that government would respect their rights ; indeed 
this culture, as it has chiefly rendered the lands valuable, gives them a right in 
them, according to the general principles of natural justice. 1 he attachment 
which they show to their estates, is a proof of the validity of their titles ; 
and the rules which exist for the sale and mortgage and lease of land 
show that it has been long private property. It may _ be said, that 
grants conferring the rights of property to the primitive grantees, [822] 
should be produced, that it should be shown what prince originally granted the 
land to individuals ; but it may be answered, that perhaps m no country, at 
least in no country long settled and civilized, do such original grants or title 
deeds exist. The sovereign may have granted away escheated estates, or 
unclaimed lands, and such grants are to be found m Canara, and in Europe ; 
but if the rights of individual proprietors at large, were traced up, or rather it 
private rights in certain lands were traced up, they would soon be l^st m 
antiquity ; and prescription would be found, the general original title, p^eds 
transferring land are to be found in Canara, and in England ; grants conferring 
cirkar lands are forthcoming, in both countries ; but perhaps, in neither country, 
original grants or deeds conferring or establishing the primitive right m private 
property in the soil, could be found ; for they most likely, never existed. A 
man cultivated a certain field— mixed his labour with the soil— arid in Process 
of time, obtained a title, by prescription, which is the best of all titles. 
no person who has seen Canara, or considered the subject, can doubt the 
antiquity and validity of the titles of the Canara landlords j and any government 
that should attempt to overturn it, would act like the French government when 
it confiscated the private estates of the nobility and church. 

The land is frequently pledged ; and is, generally speaking, deeply i^icum- 
bered. One species of mortgage is, when the land is merely pledged, and the 
deeds and papers relating to it, are put into the hands of the mortgagee. ^ This 
transaction is termed Tooradhi* In this case, the mortgagee merely receives a 
quantity of rice equal to the interest due on his loan ; but has no interference 
in the management of the estate. When it happens that the proprietor, not 
only being unable to pay the principal, also fails to pay the interest regularly, he 
is obliged to make over the land itself to the mortgagee, who takes possession, 
and becomes a fixed tenant, manages the estate, and pays the land tax ; however, 
on receiving the full amount of his debt, he must deliver up the land. 
This transaction is termed Bhogyadhi^ or pledge in possession ; and is the more 
common kind of mortgage. Rules exist for the redemption of the land, and 
adjustment of the accounts. The proceeds of the estate, and the improvements 
which have been made, are usually settled by an arbitration. The general use 
of pledging land, renders the sale of it, less common ; however, notwithstanding 
the aversion felt in totally alienating their ancient patrimony, there are many 
instances of actual sale. Land generally sells for from^ eight to twelve years 
purchase money, on the clear rent \ near Benul, they said, it only sold for four 
years purchase ; though they admitted that they got about half the rent clear ; 
that is, money laid out in the purchase of land, ought to bring ten or twelve 
per cent, interest. The inequality of the land-tax, and the distance from great 
towns, perhaps, makes the value of land, vary ; in some places, it is not saleable. 
In some cases, estates bought ninety or a hundred years ago, for a considerable 
sum, would not, as the owners say, sell at all now, on account of the extra 
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assessment which has been laid on, since the purchase. The land-tax is heavier 
than in the northern parts of Malabar, and land is perhaps more completely 
cultivated, which seem to be the causes of the higher price at which it is sold, 
in Malabar. 

Land is leased to tenants at will, or to fixed tenants. The tenants at will 

usually, pay a certain quantity of rice, or sometimes money, upon the quatjtity 

of seed supposed to be requisite to sow the land. The lands are classed into 
first, second, and third sort; and each field is reckoned and called a field of so 
many morahs. Though the proprietors have power to turn out or raise the 
rents of the tenants at will, they seldom do so, but go on content with the 
customary rent. The rent lies between one-fourth and one-third of the gross 
produce ; but in general, near one half, I should imagine seldom more than one 
half seldom less than one-third. Hands stock are scarce ; as the country gets 
more populous, rents may be raised. 

The fixed tenants are a kind of sub-proprietors and are, in some respects, 
more independent than the proprietors from whom they hold. Major Munro 
has described the two tenures of Nair Moolgtuni, and Shud Moolguent ; so that 
I need say little on the subject. These fixed tenants, sometimes again let out 
their estates, to tenants at will. If the fixed tenants die without heip, the^ land 
reverts to the original proprietor. The landlord and tenant sometimes dispute 
about the nature of the tenure, the landlord asserting, that he is merely a 
tenant at will ; the tenant contending, that he is a fixed tenant : and the general 
loss of deeds and written documents renders it a doubtful question The 

jealousy which must exist to produce these kinds of disputes between landlord 
and tenant, would afford one way of ascertaining the rent. Few moolguemes, or 

fixed tenants, have, it is said, been created since the Company’s government. 
This is attributed, by the collector, to their confidence in our government la- 
this is one cause ; and the increasing stock of the landlord, which enables him 
to cultivate more of his own estate, is perhaps another. The moolguenies, or 
fixed tenants, have not been obliged to contribute any thing when the proprietor 
has been extra assessed ; however, I should think that they ought to contribute 
in the same manner, in proportion to the value of their estates. If it be just 
to equalize the assessment on the landlords, it ought to find its level 
on the fixed tenants. On the whole, the state of landed property is nearly 
the same, in both these provinces. The property in the soil rests in 
individuals, or rather in families. Transfers, _ mortgages, and successions to 
lands, are generally regulated on the same principles, and by similar^ rules, 
except where violence may have rendered property less valuable, or the different 
rules of cast and place, may occasion different customs. Land is [823] 
valuable in proportion to the clear rent, and loses its value when the land-tax 
becomes so heavy, as to absorb the whole rent. Under the Mysore government, 
few landlords chose to avow the full extent of their property, and some part was 
held in the name of a relation. Some private lands are held in the name of 
pagodas, because church lands are favoured some lands were held in the 
name of one person, who managed for several co-partners ; and some lands were 
held by the revenue servants, under feigned names, to avoid suspicion. 

The great difference between the land in these two provinces, and those 
in other provinces, is, that here, it is vested in individuals there, in commu- 
nities. The villages above the Ghauts are like corporations, communities, 
municipalities, republics, who are the proprietors of the whole lands o t e 
villages ; at least, they and the circar share the qualities of property between 
them. They have cleared and cultivated the village lands, time out of minu ; 
and there is none but the cirkar who can claim any share in the property from 
them. The village community only wants a fixed land-tax, which shall leave 
them some part of the rent, to become joint proprietors of the villap lands: 
they are at present, however, only common tenants, because, in most places, tne 
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government draws the whole landlord’s rent. If the government exacted the 
whole rent from Canara and Malabar, the present proprietors would not be 
common, but individual tenants. 


was assessed at a quantity of rice equal to the quantity of paddy supposed to 
be necessary to sow it ; so that a held which required lo^ kandies of paddy to 
sow it, paid a land-tax of lo kandies of rice, which was paid iii either money or 
kind. ' 

Between the years 1334 and 1347, Hurrihur Roy, king of Bijanugger, iiiade 
a new assessment, on the principle laid down in the shaster, where the produce 
is supposed to be to the seed as 12 to t. Agreeably to this computation, he 
supposed that 2 katties of seed yielded thirty katties of paddy, which he 
divided as follows : 

To the landlord ... ... ... 72 or 25 per cent. 

To the labourer ... ... ... 15 or 50 per cent , 

Tothesirkar ... ... ... 7I or 25 per cent 

and still following the shaster, he divided the sirkar share as follows : 

To the sirkar i-6th of the gross, or ... ... 5 

To churches i-3oth of the gross ... ... i 

To Brahmins i-2oth ... . .. ... if 


This settlement was concluded upon a rough estimate of the quantity of 
seed usually sown, and it remained without any alteration, till the country was 
transferred to the Bednore government about the middle of the seventeenth 
century ; the Bednore government had levied an additional 50 per cent, and 
in 1660 the Bijnuggur and Bednore assessment together, formed the shist or 
standard, which amounted, 

^ In Canara ... ... 2,02,229 29 47 

■ ; * ^ ' In Soondah ... ... 44,393 20 45 


Total standard shist 


This remained for near a century, the land-tax of Canara ; but in the 
eighteenth century, the Bednore government laid on 
additional cesses, and raised the land-tax to ... ... 3,14,007 45^2 

Hyder laid on an extra assessment, and raised the 
revenue to ... ... ... ... 5,33,202 4 17 

Tippoo, by extra assessment and new heads of revenue, 
raised it to ... ... ... ... 8,68,678 25 16 

But from this must be deducted, additions never likely 
to be collected, amounting to ... ... ... 2,52,589 22 76 

Leaving Tippoo’s assessment ... 6,16,089 220; 
of this sum, the shist or standard came to 3,59,752. 32. 35. ; the rest consisted 
of impositions and extra assessment. 

This sum was however merely a nominal assessment; for he never collected 
more than 4,73,550. 3. 12., and of that, about 25,938 arose from the sale of 
grain, and items not properly of land revenue. [ 824 ] 
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Major Munro took this settlement as the basis of his assessment of Fusly 
he added some fresh item and new heads of revenue, but deducted 
,940 4. 36. on account of waste land, heads of revenue lost, and the balance 
tituted the settlement of Fusly 1209, and amounted to 4,65,148. 33. 64, 

Of this sum the ancient shist was 2,84,604 28 45 

Shamul, or extra assessment ... TjS 3»458 30 30 

New heads of revenue ... • • . . » • 16,580 — 67 

Village taxes — ••• ••• 10,505 10 2 


The collectors of Canara have ever since gone on, lowering or raising the 
rent, according to circumstances. Upon Tippoo’s standard, each ryofs pay- 
ment to government consists of two parts, shist and shamul. The shist is the 
old land-tax, and is easy : the shamul is the exto assessment, which is some- 
times more, sometimes less, than the shist Few individuals pay the full sum, 
including shist and shamul ; but while the collector keeps the full standard, 
6,16,089. 2. 20 in view, the ryots have forward to pay it, according to 

the Kykaghiz^ as it is termed. This standard is too high ; but the annual settle- 
ment is made with a view to it, and the amount is regulated by circumstances. 

It may here be proper to observe, that though the standard of Tippoo be 
too high for the country, yet that the settlement of Fusly 
1799*1800. 1209, was concluded, and regularly collected, under 

great disadvantages. Canara had been almost desolat- 
ed by many years of oppressive government j and latterly, by the confusion 
which the war with the English had occasioned. Major Munro was appointed 
collector after the fall of Seringapatam, and did not enter Canara till late in 
1799, when the Mysore troops were still in possession of the forts, which they 
did not give up for some time, until a force had entered and laid siege to the 
fort of Jumalabad. No sooner had they evacuated the province, than Dhoon- 
dia’s people took possession of the country above the Ghauts ; and several 
adventurers sprung up in different parts of the country, who occasioned great 
confusion till the middle of 1800. Some of the adventurers surprized and took 
the strong fort of Jumalabad ; others got into other districts; and a general scene 
of confusion, if not civil war, took place. Notwithstanding all this confusion, 
and the low state to which former bad governments had reduced the province, 
the revenue of Fusly 1209 was collected, and the people, so far from murmuring, 
universally supported the collector, and enabled him to seize or drive out the 
adventurers who had occasioned so much trouble. The people paid The 
revenue regularly, and turned out, with arms in their hands, whenever there 
were intruders or disturbers of the peace, and by their own exertions, ^^restpred 
order. ' * " 


Major Munro proposed a reduction of 36,164 pagodas from the settlement 
of Fusly 1209, calculating all the circumstances of each district, so as to reduce 
the assessment, where it was heavy, and generally equalize it. He thought it 
difficult to ascertain the landlord’s rent, and proposed this mode of reduction, 
which he considered necessary to give that spirit to agriculture, which former 
ages never saw. His opinion seems to have been justiged by experience : the 
Fusly 1209 settlement has been, in some measure increased ; and though the 
country has improved, those rapid advances which a reduction might have 
produced, have perhaps not taken place. [ 825 ] 
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APPENDIX, No. 25. 

Extracts from REPORTS respiting the 

CARNATIC and MYSORE TERRITORY. 


Extract REPORT of Collector of SOUTHERN POLIGAR PESHCUSH ; 

29th December 1800. 

jN a former part of this Report, I expressed my intention of opring, for your 
i consideradoii, some reactions upon the introduction of the ^rmanent 
Settlement in these countries. Those observations 
Extract Report of :Col- ijyiii have no reference to the system itself, more than 
lector of Southern Poligar gxpress that respect, vfhich must be universally felt 
Peshcush dated 29 enlightened principles upon which it is founded, 

Dec. 1800. and especially by collectors, who, with hourly^experience 

of the disorders and embarrassments of the present modes of finance a,nd 
iustice, cannot but anxiously desire and promote a system, which brings relief 
from these evils, and places the honour, security, and advantage of the 

Company’s government, upon the only solid basis on which it can rest, -the 
happiness and prosperity of the people. — _ _ 

Qi. The observations I have to offer, apply exclusively to the opinions 
entertained, as to the right of property in the lands of the country m general, 
at the present day : opinions, which claim to be attentively considered, before 
changes, founded altogether on the faith and force of them, ^ 

on. I understand it to be a fundamental principle to the introduction of 

dfifined in vour instructions, that all lands denominated havelly, 
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various ways, but chiefly, it is presumed, by rulers, or other personages of rank 
and opulence, giving them originally as endowments to communities of 
Bramins ; and by buying them from others, for this particular purpose. This 
property has of course, in the lapse of many years, undergone many changes, 
and has been invariably transferred, sold, and purchased, at the pleasure of 
the owners. It is essential to the validity of every transfer, that it be sanc- 
tioned and authenticated by every individual concerned in the property of his 
village,— The property itself, is denominated pung or banghum, literally 
signifying, share and proportion. Four of these pungs, constitute what is 
termed a and each village is said to consist of so many pungs, and 

each individual share, of so many caray, more or less. The right of property, 
in the proportion of these shares, is ascertained in the village kosham, which 
is an accurate register of this property, in the same manner as the jyarum 
account of its lands. The right of caray rarely nonveys a right to ^ any pro- 
prietor, to any specific spot of land in perpetuity and whenever this practice 
prevails, it seems a departure from the original institution. The property of 
the whole village, is common to the whole number of propritors : — Every 
transaction of revenue; every matter of loss and gain, is common to them all, 
to the extent of their respective shares; and as they are all jointly, and 
separately, responsible for the revenue of the village, according to the strict 
construction of their tenures, so they are all alike equally entitled,^ to 
any emolument or advantage which may arise therefrom. So tenacious 
indeed, are they of this established right, of every village benefit being in 
common, that a sort of lottery takes place, at stated times, to make a new 
distribution of [ 826 ] village lands, by which they change owners for a certain 
period, until the lottery is renewed. By this means, they generally continue to 
pass from one proprietor to another, so as to exclude effectually indeed the right 
of any particular spot, but to establish the right of the general body, to the whole 
village in common. 

94, Secondly, Villages of the pundary^ vadiky. Though the natives 
invariably made this distinction, it appears, in fact, more a distinction of cast 
than of tenure, since the difference is characterized by nothing more, than that 
the influence of Bramins, and their property, predominates in the agraharah 
vadiky : the former rarely allowing soodras to intermix in their villages, ^ for^ fear 
their importance and estimation, as a community of Bramins, may be diminished 
by a connexion with such inferior parties ; and on the other hand, the soodras 
flq ra.rftfnllv and zealouslv avoiding the admission of Bramins, however small, 


13 ! : 
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“chuckrums, duly shroffed, in full value thereof, you are accordingly, to the 
“extent of the share now transferred and sold to you, fully to possess and enjoy 
“all nuniah, puniah, islands, water, stone, topes, jungles, riches, treasure, and 
‘‘every well which sinks beneath, or every tree that rises above, the earth ; 
“with every general benefit, of every sort, from father to son, through every 
“generation, as long as the waters of the Cauvery flow, vegetation lasts, or 
“until the end of the time ; with the fullest liberty, likewise, of alienation by gift, 
“bequest, sale or otherwise; and may you enjoy all prosp^ity therewith.— 
“This with my fullest approbation, I do hereby execute to D. ij^. this deed of 
“sale, which is written by Permail Pilly, village Conicopoly ; and this r^uires 
“authentication from all the other proprietors of the village.— Signed — A. B. 

Qc;. This document contains within itself, the best of the evidence of the 
sense 'which the natives entertain of the right acquired, alienated, under its 
sanction by the comprehensive and absolute terms in which that right is 
defined ; and nothing remains to be remarked, but that while the style is not 
the style of the present times, so the adoption of such a deed, must have been 
the consequence of the universal acknowledgment of the right it is meant to 
convey, 

96. Thirdly, The last general division comprizes all those lands, which the 
inhabitants are not considered as at liberty to sell. They unquestionably form 
a very large proportion of the country, and are generally occupied by soodra 
inhabitants? Though frequently confounded with villages of the pundara 
vadiky ; they are very different. Whether in the early periods of Hindoo 
prosperity, these villages were individual property, like the pandarah vadiky, 
and escheated to the state, on the demise of all the proprietors ; or whether 
they were barren wastes, before the inhabitants, who now ^ occupy them, were 
invited to cultivate; ft is not possible to ascertain ; or, if possible, would any 
benefit result from it ? — It is sufficient for us to know, that the grounds thus 
occupied, from the time that they were divided among the first settlers, have in 
mok cases, continued to pak from one generation to another.— That the land 
of each inhabitant is as well known as bis house ; and that it has never been 
customary to disturb his possession, as long as he yielded to the ruler of the 
country, a certain share of his labours. The distinction of these villages, from 
those of the genuine pundara and agraharah vadiky, consists in their not being 
purchased, and in there being no practices prevailing in them, of pungs, carays, 
or rushum, for the lands of the villages in general ; or any right, indeed, in the 
inhabitants, to dispose of or alienate in perpetuity, the lands they occupy, as 
is possessed by the proprietors of the pundarah and agraharah vadiky. 

97. From year to year, each ryot cultivates his own land, unless distress 
come upon him, or the supply of water be partial : — In the one case, he lends 
or mortgages his right of cultivation to redeem it, when he has again the means : 
in the other, (in the case of nunjah land) all the inhabitants of the villages 
assemble, and having determined the extent of land that may be cultivated, 
from the quantum of water in the , tanks, it is apportioned out to each inhabi- 
tant, according to the extent of nunjah land possessed by him in the village. 
When the crops have been cut, every inhabitant again returns to his own lands. 

98. In explaining to you the nature of these tenures, I have not sought 
to avoid detail, assured that your solicitude to be thoroughly informed of 
every difficulty to be avoided in the permanent settlement of these countries, 
will prompt a favourable construction of any apparent prolixity in the details 
transmitted to you of their present actual state. [ 827 ] 

99. In tracing their past situation, it is not to be discovered, that during 
the revolutions of many ages, from the reign of their first princes, until the final 
downfall of the Hindoo authority, any questions ever existed, in any stage of 
the . Hindoo history, as to the right of the people to the lands of the country, 
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excepting villages or lands totally waste, and that had escheated to governnient. 
— On the contrary, they appear to have been transmitted to them, from the 
most remote era, down to the present time, without interruption : these rights 
are supported by usages, which could never have prevailed, but for their 
universal acknowledgment ; and in the repositories of their history and their 
laws, we find the right of the people, to property in lands, repeatedly 
acknowledged and preserved. 

looc It has been the custom to consider the Hindoo governments of old, 
despotic, and regulated solely by the arbitrarywillofthereigningprince:— 
theoretically received, they were so ; but in practice, they had little of this 
charaeter ; the ordinances of their religion, had generally the force and effect 
of laws; and in their operation, they were beneficent and just. — Even when 
the country was, in later times, ravaged by mussulman armies, and the adoption 
of the laws of Mahomed into the Hindoo jurisprudence, created universal 
confusion, and engendered continual differences in the decrees of justice, no 
fundamental, material innovations took place in the right to landed property 
(however grievous the public assessment often proved) such as I have described ; 
and the privilege of tilling the glebe which he first broke, and brought into 
fertility, it has never been the custom to take from the poorest cultivator, as 
long as he duly yielded the public share. It is true, that infringements of this 
right occur more frequently in Shevagunga, and in the Tinnevelly pollams, than 
elsewhere; but the frequency of them, has not altered the general sentiment 
of their injustice. 

101. Reflecting, therefore, upon the past and present circumstances of 
the country, it appears to me indispensable, if we seek to . conciliate the affec* 
tions of the people to the new system, and to ensure its stability, that the right 
of property in the pundara and agrarah vadiky, be fully recognized ; and that the 
ryot, duly yielding that share of his labours which it has been customary for 
him to cede to the estate, be secured in his possession. The adoption of these 
suggestions, produce two inconveniences : First, considerable detail. Secondly, 
less inducement to principal landlords to purchase. The detail would arise 
from the division of the lands of the agrarah and pundarah vadiky amongst the 
several proprietors of the villages, in order that each man’s portion might be 
made responsible for the jumraa assessed upon it ; but if the village, and all 
the proprietors,' were declared answerable for the whole jumma, such separation 
of interest would not be necessary : and this plan has the advantage of 
assimilating to past usage. It may be urged, lhat the country has not flourished 
under these tenures ; and that past usage, is the worst guide that can be 
followed. The reply to this objection, is anticipated in your board’s remarks 
want of improvement cannot be attributed to the imperfection of tenures, but 
to that worst of all evils, a variable assessment, which has and must for ever 
prevent land from obtaining its due value, and extinguish every incitement to 
imprpvement. 

102. Secondly, In regard to the diminution of inducement to the natives 
to purchase. There can be no doubt that they would be more desirous of 
becoming principal landholders, if they were authorized to allot, appropriate, 
and to dispose of the cultivated lands at their own pleasure : but (independent 
of the just claims of the lower tenantry to the fields) policy requires that no 
such right, should be given to them. The depravity and chicanery of the native 
character, does not need any illustration: we know that when they can obtain 
immediate advantage, they will not act, for distant good ; and that it is hence 
indispensable to the success of the new system, that they can reap no benefit, 
by defeating it. If a native were put in possession of several villages, with 
the same right as landed proprietors possess in Europe, his first business would 
be to take all the best lands from the bid ryots, sell them to ilew settlers, 
receive as much as he could of. the produce of the year, and then fail ; leaving 
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to the Company, as security for their revenue, villages worse cultirated than 
when he received them, and inhabited by strangers, instead _ of the thrifty 
and iudicious peasantry, whose unceasing labour would soon enrich themseives 
and the state, if they were certain of reaping the fruits of it Lut this can never 
be accomplished, unless the ancient ryot be secured in his right of occupancy 
and cultivation, subject only to such demands from the principal landlord, 
as custom authorizes, or to such other written engagements, as he may voluntauly 
enter into. To this reservation, I can myself see no weighty objection , but 
I submit it for your consideration. It is true, that whatever tends to discourage 
the employment of capital, in the improvement of the country, is to be re- 
gretted; and this, the limitation of proprietary right may do, in a degree j but 
the ease and security of the cultivators of the soil, is the paramount consi- 
deration of a permanent settlement ; and I should think that the expectation 
of bringipg the waste lands into cultivation, of which the proprietary rigm may 
be wholly given to the principal landlord, and to the poligar, will be a sumcient 
inducement to many men of substance to employ their capital in agricultural 
pursuits. 

lov If it should appear to your board, that I have judged unfairly of the 
rapacious spirit which is likely to govern the conduct of the principal land- 
holders, towards the inferior ryots, provided they be left at liberty to dispossess 
them your observation need only be called to the policy which has long pieyailed 
in the Tinnevelly pollams, and in Shevagunga, where, in every fertile village, 
will be found melancholy proofs of the spirit itself, and of the pernicious 
effects which result from it. To seize all the best lands of the country, their 
own farms, or the farms of their dependents, and to be utterly indi^^nt 
to the desertion of the most useful inhabitants of the country, is an [ 82 o} 
imputation from which few can be excepted, and little need be said to prove the 
miserable state of agriculture in their hands, compared to that conducted by a 
laborious peasantry, of whose service they have been so little provident. In 
Shevagunga, the evil still exists in all its inveteracy : but it is ^ gratifying to me 
to observe, that many of the poligars are endeavouring to repair its consequences, 
in their pollams, by a greater attention to cultivation. This salutary change in 
their habits, has been effected by the additional pesheush collected from them 
in the last year ; and I take this occasion of requesting your authority to confirm 
this disposition, by renewing the same engagements for the present more they 
would be unable to pay. 

Extract from REPORT of Mr. Harris, to Committee at Tanjore, dated 

9th May 1804. 

7. I hereunder describe the stations of the tenantry : — 

8. The persons constituting the tenantry are 

Extract from Report of Pi^erassadafs, ^ t 

Collector ©f Tanjorej 9. The Station of a meerassadar, is essentially the 

dated 9 May 1804. . same as that of an agricultural farmer in Europe : 

several circumstances, from custom, occasion a differ- 
ence between them^ and are strong and remarkable. I need mention here only 
three of those circumstances. 

10. First, In Tanjore, a meerassadar disposes of his station in any manner 
he pleases. He disposes of it, too, and quits it, without being bound to give to 
any one, norice of his transfer and departure. Like him, his successor superin- 
tends its cultivation, and pays its revenue. Government know nothing of his 
relinquishment ; and if they knew of it, they would not care about it here, as in 
Europe. The proprietorship of the land, belongs to government, or to the 
landlord ; and he who is entrusted with the duty of making it productive, lives 
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and relations, or by that of slaves ; and a village is m an unusual state, when 
some meerassadars have in it, land too extensive for them fully to manage; 
and when others entirely give up their cultivation in it, and engage oh me sjmti 
or at a distance, in manufactures, commerce, or the service of governinent. On 
such occasions, those who have more land than they can cultivate, dOTve the 
full return of their stock and labour, from what they do cultivate; and those 
who take up another profession, draw from it, more than they would from 
agriculture. Both these descriptions of people, therefore, regard the land they 
are unable or unwilling to cultivate, as a possession which they have no longer 
a natural right to hold, and resign it. ThQj ciSl iri porag&odm, to mom Ihty 
deliver it over, with the entire labour, expense, risk, and profit of cultivating it, 
reserving out of its crops, only a small tondewamm, 
sufficient as an acknowledgment that they are the 
owners of it, and may r^ume it when they please. 
The said assessment is never more, but often_ less, than 5 per cent, of the net 
produce. In Tanjore, the name of par agoody signifies, iadeed,-<:' those to w om 

• Repairs performed, at the expense of the Circar, to the rivers and great channels. 

+ R»n»!r= n^rfnrmed. at the exnense of the tenantry, iia the small channels, and to the 


Share of the tenantry in 
the Codewarum. 
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land is relinquished ; but this is the ordinary and settled state of the province : 

and the meerassadars^ instead of being contended with 
The share of the tenantry 5 per cent, on the net produce, claim and receive 
and of their labourers, in nearly half the codewarunu Under the Mahratta govern- 

Ihe nfnjrhlrthe'Junjah! codewarum was 40 per cent and they had 20, 

or of the sornadyem, or und in some places, even 25 of it. At piesent, the 
fruit and vegetable land. codewarum varies between 50 and 60 per cent, and they 
receive from 23^^ to 265^ of it. Of these meerassadars, 
nearly all engage in no business, and [ 829 ] the few who resort to any^ manu- 
facturing, commercial, official, or military profession, enjoy not only the income 
of it, but the said exorbitant portion of the produce of the land, which they 
have abandoned to the labour of others. However, they have some functions 
which it is necessary to describe. According to their present situation, to pay 
for' the codemarainut^ and the field lakes, and to see that the cultivation is 
properly performed, is their peculiar natural and permanent duty ; but instead 
of performing it, they use their endeavours to prevent its being done by the 
orders and every assistance of the circar. This they do, on account of their 
contentions, vice and indolence, and principally, because, before the establish- 
ment of a rent, they wish their land to yield little, so that the future tax on it be 
low. They too it is, who pay the regulated nautsellavoo 
and batta : but these expenses now are only temporary, 
and after this Fusly, will cease. It is they also, on 
whom all exactions fall ; but they at present submit to 
none, which they do not pay out of some fraud on the 
circar. Under the Mahratta government, they ^ 
heavily oppressed. In their actual state, they may be 
looked upon, as men between farmers and landlords, 
who have raised themselves above the labour and expense of cultivation ; who 
are too idle even to superintend it, and too avaricious to pay for its small works ; 
who obstruct it, by their contentions and policy ; who are willing instruments 
to the public servants, for the plunder of the circar revenue; and who, 
differently from the custom of every other country, even in India, consume 
nearly half the subsistence which should go to the strength and population of 
the most useful class of the people. This peculiar evil arose from the peculiar 
heaviness in the tyranny of the late Mahratta system. Without relieving them- 
selves from the expense, and taking a large portion of the profit of cultivation, 
it was impossible for the meerassadan to bear the injustice of government. The 
evil, as it sprung from a defective system of administration, has diminished, and 
is likely, of its own accord, to fall, during the progress of an efficient one. 
Violence appears not necessary. During the period of my service, nothing has 
been taken from the meerassadars. On the contrary, they have received 
numerous and material benefits : but I have assigned a large portion of those 
benefits to the paragoodies. These people will thus acquire a sense of the right 
of stock and labour. The future renters, whoever they may be, will perceive 
and demand the right of rent The meerassadars must become either labourers, 
farmers, or landlords ; and their present station, which entitles them to neither 
of those names, cannot but experience, in the natural course of events, a 
gradual dissolution. This peculiarity alone seems sufficient to account for the 
extraordinary degree of vice in Tanjore. The power of the meerassadars to 
acquire property, without working for it, evidently gives them leisure to increase 
it, according to their education, by fraud and violence of every kind. 

13. The meerassadars, like other natives of any property, seem to record 
with invariable constancy, every thing they receive or issue, whether it be 
money or a commodity, a gift or a payment, a bribe or an exaction, and an 
earning or a robbery. Such is their propensity for committing to writing every 
thing regarding their land, that they provide, in favour of all disbursements made 


Sic in orig. 

The share borne by the 
tenantry in the expense of 
the moyen zabita, or ordi- 
nary and permanent ser- 
vants of the Canara. 
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in their viliages by government, the same remembrance, from generation to 
generation. 

14. Yet the style of these records is irregular, confused, and to Europeans, 
often unintelligible. A meemssadar, when he sells or abandons his possession, 
often uselessly carries his accounts along with him, and when he dies, they are 
perhaps nowhere to be found. To deprive relations of the full share due to 
them in his estate, and to keep government a knowledge of the value of 
his land, and of his thefts, he confines, with the most jealous care, his accounts 
to his own perusal He usually has a false set, depreciating his property, and 
omitting his plunder, ready to show, when called upon to answer a charge ot 
embezzlement 


Extract from general REPORT of Board of Revenue at Fort St George ; 
dated I St August 1805. 


Para. 279. On the meerassee tenure, as existing in Tanjore, we had 
frequent occasion to address your Lordship. The 
Extract General R<?port oiihe meerassadary OX ulcudies^ and paracudies^ 

Rev. Board, of 1st August in Tanjore especially, were particularly explained by 
1805. Mr. Harris to the Committee, in his Report of the gth 

May 1804, and forwarded to us by your lordship, under 
date the 2 2d Sept last. The tenures under which the former respectively hold 
their lands, were explained by Mr. Wallace to be first yekab^hogum or individual 
possession : when the whole lands of a village belong to a single person, who 
cultivates them, either by himself or servants, or 
Tanjore. entrusts them to paracudies^ by which tenure, 1,807 

villages are held in Tanjore, the yekah^kogiim proprietor 
is at liberty to dispose of either the whole, or part of his right of cultivation, by 
sale or otherwise, at his pleasure, If he dispose of a part only, the tenure 
becomes palab 7 iog?i?;i, or separate possession. 

280. The second description of tenure, refers to lands divided between 
two or more individuals, who are each answ'erable to the state, for the amount 
of revenue derivable from their portion respectively, which they cultivate in 
such manner as they think proper. Of this description, are 2,202 villages. The 
palaFhogum proprietor possesses the same rights in his share, as the persons 
holding under the preceding tenure, do, in whole villages. 

281. The third tenure is called samadayum^ or possession in copartnercy, 

under which, the lands of a village are held by many who may 

cultivate them jointly, may commit them to one of the partners, or, by general 
consent, may call in paraciidies. In either case, the produce is divided among 
the idcudtes^ in proportion to the respective shares they hold : and they are 
jointly answerable for the public revenue of this description. There are at 
present, 1774 villages in the province, [ 830 ] . 

282. The land proprietors, among whom the villages composing the 
district, amounting in all to 5,783, are divided were stated by Mr, Wallace, to . 
be of various casts and description. The Bramins he computed at 17,149. 
The Shudras including Hindoos and Christians, 43,442 ; and the Mahomedans, 
at 1,457 : forming together a proprietary holding, under the several tenures above 
mentioned, of 62,048 persons. The situation of the subtenantry, or paracudies^ 
having been already explained to your lordship, we deemed it superfluous 
to mention them further, than to observe, that of the number of villages noticed 
in this paragraph, 1,898 were cultivated wholly by them, and 1,923 jointly by 
them and by the ulmdies. 
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The rate of wamm, or share of the state and the proprietor 
respectwely, is not affected by the nature of *6 tenure but by the cast of the 
proprietor/the Bramin receiving a higher warum than the rest. 

Extract from REPORT of principal Collector of TANJORE and 

^ " TRICHINOPOLY, of 8 th September 1805. 

Without entering on the question of who is proprietor of the soil, I will 
Y ithout entenn^ immemorial usage bas 

Extract Report of Prin- established, both in Tanjore and Trichinopoly, tha 
cipal Collector of Tanjore occupants, whether distinguished by the names of 

and Trichinopoly, of 8 ^ggyassadar or mahajanums, have the right of selling, 
Sept. 1803. hestowing, devising, and bequeathing their lands, in the 

whir-h to them is most agreeable. Whether this right was originally 
"'^uted hv the ancient constitudon of the country, appears to me not worth 
granted by n_gse„t (jav I think it a fortunate circumstance, that the 

"Tt S\t mesent it originated in encroachment of the 

right in a wise and formal abrogation of those rights, or m institu- 
SrS “naquit,. It \ tortun.te, ttot at . moment 

™rst3e St ^ ’'<= fina t!;'.!*”* »' '>■6 count,, 

?ntto h™ll of men, whoteel and nndetsmnd the Ml rights and mivantagee 
of possession ; who have enjoyed them, in a degree more or less secure, before 
the^British name was known in India; and who. in consequ^ce of them, have 
rendered populous and fertile, the extensive provinces of Tanjore and Tnchi- 
uonolv The class of proprietors to whom I allude, are not to be considered, 
Slhctu? cultTvaS^^^ soil: the far greater mass of them, till tter 

Lds bv means of hired labourers, or by a class of people termed 
Vin arp nf the lowest and who may be considered as the slaves ^ of the soi . 
The landed property of these provinces, is divided and subdivided in every 
possible degree. There are proprietors of 4.000 acres, of 400 acres, of 4 
acres, and of one acre. 

Extract from REPORT of TANJORE Committee ; dated 22d February 1807. 

Without entering on a discussion of the nature of the property held 

by the inhabitants of Tanjore, or pf the tenures by 
Extract Report of Tanjore it is held, the committee will adopt the usual 

Committee, 22 Feb. 1807. ^ggjgnation of that property ; viz. merassee, in alluding 
to the cultivators of this province ; and, to be clearly understood, they will heie 
state, that the number of villages in Tanjore, are 5.^73 3. ... 

’ Yeckab’’ kogum, or v\\\&g& 5 myihich. one va&m- 

Otherwise Adkery. <jual holds the entire undivided lands ... 1,807 

PauWhogum villages, the property in the land of which, is held by 
several persons, each however possessing his 
Otherwise Pashengary, g separate property, and always 

terms known in Tanjore. thg game spots of land ... ... 2.202 

Stmma'dayum villages, the landed property of which, is held in 
common, by all the meerassadars of the villages ; each however, 
possessing his proportion of the common stock ; but not possessing 
a claim to any particular spot of land, beyond the period for which 

it is usual to make a division of the whole cultivation ... ^j 774 
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3. The number of meerassadars who are Bramins, is computed to be i7, t49 
Of Soodras, including native Christians ... ... 42,442 

Mahomedans ... ... ... ... ... is457 


Total ... 62,048 

4, The revenue of the government of India, is chiefly derived from a 
share of the produce of the land. It is the foregoing 62,048 persons, denomi- 
nated meerassadars, who create that revenue in Tanjore. 


Extract from REPORT of Collector of DINDIGUL; dated 24th April 1808. 

Para. 5, Previous to this investigation (alluding to the survey rents 
established some years before), the revenue was collected according to an 
ancient custom of the country, [ 831 ] which exempted certain inhabitants from 
paying the full assessment, and which may be explained under the four 
following heads 

1. The PuUookut ryots, were those, who having an hereditary interest 
in the village, were considered the owners of the land, and responsible for the 
payment of the revenue. They paid the highest land tax, under the denomina- 
tion of cuttoo gootaga, or fixed rent, without reference to the extent of 
cultivation. 

2. Vellaversay ryots, were those next in rank: they had no hereditary 
claims to the land. The vellaversay paid a lower terwah (money tax) than the 
puttookuts. 

3. Yerwaddies^ or non-residentiary ryots, who cultivated the land. Their 
terwah was still lower than that the vellaversay. 

4. Paragoodies, or newly established ryots paid the lowest rate of tax. If 
by death, or emigration, any of the puttookut lands should fall to their 
occupancy, they paid the terwah of the puttookuts. 


Extract from REPORT of Mr. HODGSON, on the Revenues, &c. of 
the Province of TINNEVELLY ; dated 24th Sept. 1807. 

In this province, land is everywhere a species of property. The nunjah 
(wet lands) are a transferable and saleable property. 
Extract Report of Mr. The durmasenum lands are the most valuable, as being 
Hodgson on Tinnevelly, held under the most favourable tenure, that is, giving 

24 Sep. 1807. a less share* of the produce to government, than other 

lands. Numerous causes of disputed right in land, 
have been decided by the local authorities, since the cession, and the govern- 
ment of his highness the nabob always acknowledged,! if it did not respect the 

^ I conclude that this is the true cause of private estates existing in Canara and 
Malabar, on a somewhat different footing to what they do in these parts, and of their being 
more valuable; because it would seem Government derived so small a share, comparatively, 
that enough remains for the profits of proprietor, for the profits of a tenant, and for the 
subsistence of the tenant’s slaves or labourers ; whereas we have only here the meerassadar 
or tenant, and his labourers and slaves. 

t Translation of a part of a muchulka, given to the Circar of his highness the Nabob, 
by a renter of Tinnevelly, in Fusly 1210 (iSoo-i) : 

“I will also take proper measures by my own good conduct, to hold ^ out proper 
encouragement to the ryots, and other inhabitants, for extending the cultivation and 
** increasing the population, and treat them in every respect to their satisfaction 1 I 
** shall pay proper attention to the Just dues of the .ryots, from the cultivation, as well as to 
“ the mamool (customary) collection of taxes on punjah (dry grain produce) and topes 
(plantations), and not oppress them by unwarrantable demand.” ; ; . ; ; . ^ 
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rights claimed by the inhabitants, in the exclusive enjoyment of *eir property 
Sand From what has been said of property in land, m the Report ^ 

Tanjore, on Coimbatoor, and by many collectors m other provinces, the truth 
of the conclusion, drawn in the following extract from an Introduction to the 
Historrof British India, will, it is believed, be no longer disputed In 

» iScTent Hindostan, all landed property was held by a grantiromlhe sovereign 
“who waf called Sole Proprietor of the Soil, and Lord of the Universe | but 
“these pompous and empty titles were nothing more than the gaudy colouring 

“with which the vain extravagance of oriental fancy delights to trick out pd 
“bedaub royalty. The Hindoo kings were, in fact, merely the mominal 
“ proprietors of the soil ; and the grants of land which they dispensed to their 
“Lbfects, were given in perpetuity, without any claim, either expreped or 

“ implied, of an absolute paramount right in the property. The landholders, 

“ therefore, were in reality, the proprietors of the ground they possessed and 
“ cultivatedj and the tenure by which they held it, very much resembled our 
“ soccage tenure in England, at the present day.” 

The value of the land, as a property, must vary with the demand ; and the 
demand be regulated by the state of the government, the nature of the rent, the 

Snt of the share of government, whether in kind or money. It must alpys 
Sve been more valuable where the produce is divided betweep the proprietor 
and government, than where it was burthened with the responsibility of a rent 
settled on arbitrary principles ; because, as rents on long leases have never 
been granted, annual rents must frequently be arbitrary, and often ruinous. 
A cottah of nunjah land will, however, sell for C. chuckrams 49. 5 > which may 
be estimated at S. pags. 24 !^ per cawney. 

The name by which this property is distinguished, is that of meerass or 
meerassee. This word has become familiar to all ranks, since the conquest of 
the Mahomedans. Swastrium is the Sanscrit word, and is generally used by 
Bramins, and caneaichy^ by those sbudras (cultivating casts) who may not have 
adopted the general term merass. 

There are some circumstances connected with this property, in the arable 
and waste lands, which I wish to explain, with reference 
A. D. 1802. to Regulation XXX j because that Regulation does 

not, that I am aware of, provide for the case \ while a 
claim to all lands uncultivated, free from every incumbrance or demand on the 
part of the meerassadars, has been set up, and, believe, actually exercised by 
- many zemindars or mootahdars. Each swastrumdar or meerassadar considers 
himself proprietor (I here use the word proprietor, in a limited sense, to describe 
the meerassee property) of all the land of his swastrium, whether it be cultivated, 
or not ; that his property in the land, is not lost, because he is unable to 
cultivate whole : that for whatever land of his swastrium, another may cultivate, 
he is entitled to what in this province, is called his sawmy bogum* being 
a deduction, for himself, of about xi\ per cent, on the gross produce, 
before it is divided between the pyacany + cultivator and government. If the 
meerassadar should be unable, or unwilling to procure pyacarries, to cultivate 
that part of his meerassee which is waste ; and the circar, or the drear’s repre- 
sentative, a zemindar or mootahdar, should assign the land to be [832] 
cultivated, to a stranger of his or their procuring, the meerassadar would consider 
himself proprietor of the land, claim his sawmy bogum, and not consider hjs 
title to the land to be invalidated by his temporary inability. By allowing the 

» Meerassadars* to the southward, are called sawmy bogum | 
Sic in mrg. Carnatic, are called warra tondoo. 

t Pyacarries^, or Paragoodies, or cultivators coming from a distance, or neighbouring 
village, to cultivate, or persons residing in the village and cultivating, but possessing no 
^liare the merassee.— They knpwn all over India, 


the east inesa company. : 3# 

pyacarry of tHe circar to caltivate it, subject to the usuab small fee, as an 
acknowledgment of his property in the land, the meerassadar does not preclude 
either the circar^s representative, from rendering the land an available 




Inability to cultivate, is a very indefinite term, by which to determine a 
cessation of right The entire loss of his labourers by contagious disease,or 
his cattle by a murrain, may produce inability for one year or for two; but it 
would be a hard case, and an accumulation of misfortunes, if his meerassee was 
liable to transfer to another under these misfortunes, without his consent. Upon 
what, are the violent disputes, respecting waste lands, founded, if not on some 
right of the parties disputing, to the occupancy of the ground, or_ to some 
kind of property in it ? The ground has often no value, at the time of the 
dispute, to either party, as referring to cultivation ; but is of great value, as 
relates to right in it. It might not always, it is true, be the interest of the 
zemindar or nlootahdar to put in a stranger ; but he should^ not possess the 
power to do an unjust act, because there are cases where, in a mootah of a 
single village, the removal of the meerassadars would secure an immediate 
benefit. If this inference be correct, there cannot exist, more than there does 
now, two properties in land, as described in a paper sent to the Board of 
Revenue 

In opposition to this right, long established and enjoyed, not only here, 
but in other parts of the Carnatic, it has been contended that the zemindar or 
mootahdar has an exclusive right to all land not under cultivation ; and that 
whatever land the meerassadar ^ may decline, or be unable to cultivate, the 
circar, or its representative, the zemindar, may grant the meerassee property of 
that land to another, as as inducement to him to cultivate, without subjecting 
the new settler to any demand from the original meerassadar. 

As the Regulations do not contain any rule regarding this right, I ha ve^ been 
induced to bring it forward, in order that the subject may be discussed, in the 
event of its being at any time proposed to grant an exclusive right in all un- 
cultivated land, to the zemindar or mootahdar. — As all meerassadars can 
establish their right by an appeal to custom, which is the foundation of law, they 
need not have any regulation passed in their favour, because, if they can prove 
their right in a court of justice, which I have not the smallest doubt of their 
being able to do, it will be accorded them, unless a zemindar or mootahdar gan 
show a particular law to the contrary — ^whether the section above specified, 
contains a law to the contrary, is doubtful. ^ The terms of the pottahs, would 
form the ground of refusal ; and it is only in case of the meerassadar refusing 
just terms, or all terms, that he is liable to be ousted : at least, this the 
construction I should put on that section. Having ousted the meerassadar, 
the mootadar would still be liable to prosecution, and be forced to move the 
previous question, viz. that the terms of the pottah he tendered, weie just ^nd 
legal, that is, according to established custom : for it was not the intention 
(indeed, the reverse is distinctly stated to be the object) of the permanent rent, 
and the establishment of the courts, that the rights of the cultivators should be 
infringed or injured, on introducing what is called the new system of revenue 
and jurisprudence. , . ^ 

■ — - M i n i r , v , — ^ ^ 

* Sect. 10, Regulation XXX. i8o2.-*‘ Whose underfarmers, or 
exchange mutual engagements in writing, with proprietors or 

terms on which such under-farmer or ryot are to hold their lands, an t ^ ^he 

refusal for the space of one month, afte? the prescribed pottahs rnay 

presence of witnesses, by the proprietors or farmers of land ; sue P**, P to other 
fca.shall have power to grant the lands of the under-farmers 

; p^jspas.’^ It is believed, that pycarries have demanded these condition:,, and that it has 

:;’V‘ j,pSnted in some instances. - ^ '‘--K 
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Extract from Mr. HODGSON’S REPORT on the Revenues of 
DINDIGUL ; dated 28th March 1808. 

Extract Report o£ Mr. Para. 32. In Dindigul, as in all the provinces 

Hodgson on Dindigul, south of Madras, a property in the land, is invested in 
28 March. 180S. the resident inhabitants of each village. 

40. Much has been said of the boasted proprietary right of the owners 

of private estates in Canata and Malabar i and elaborate discjuisitions of the 
superior and inferior rights of the Je/mkar gueney^ chally gueney, and mool 
guemy of Canara, have been "entered into, to prove that we should do an act of 
injustice, in selling the proprietary right in the lands in Canara, as we have done 
elsewhere. When this is argued, proprietary right is understood as an unlimited 
right: and the analogy between the mniatchikedars^ ool-koodtes and pyamodtes^ 

with jelmkar mool gueney zxxii chally gueney^ \% 

When I assert that, in no part of our territories in India, are the lands 
cultivated by hired labourers paid by government, or by its slaves, I do not 
fear contradiction. When I assert that by far the largest portion of the territory 
of India is cultivated either by slaves or hired labourers, I am as little afraid 
of the position being denied me. If then these slaves and hired labourers 
who drive the plough, are not in the pay of government, by whona are they 
paid? They are paid by a description of persons, whose denomination varies 
with the variation in the local languages, and whom we know, under the 
general term of cultivator or ryot In many parts of India, I assert, with as 
little fear of contradiction, that where a Bramin has the property in the land, 
which the laws of his religion do not allow of his cultivating with his own 
hands, three descriptions of persons subsist on the produce of the land. [ 833 ] 

I St. The Bramin. 

2d. The Shudra, who undertakes to cultivate the Bramin’s property, and 
to pay him for it, a rent in kind. 

3d. The slave, or hired servant, who assists the Shudra. 

Para. 56. It is not the expediency that I mean to discuss : but I venture 
to affirm, that the right ofthe people in Canara or Malabar, would not be 
injured or infringed by the establishment, in those provinces, of the Permanent 
System, as established in Bengal, and on this side of India ; and that, with a 
difference in value only, private estates exist as much, in every part of India, as 
they do, in Canara and Malabar. 

Extract from Mr. HODGSON’S REPORT on the Revenues of 
COIMBATOOR ; dated Sept loth, 1807. 

Para 13. It is here worthy of remark, how small a portion of the land of 
this extensive district, is capable of being occupied as 
Extract Report of Mr paddy land. Out of a total cultivation of 1,045,116 
Hodgson on Coimbatoor, cawnies, only 37,807 cawnies are nunjahy being about 
10 Sept. 1807. 3 per cent, of the whole. With the exception of this 

comparatively small tract of nunjah land, and such land 
as is capable of being watered by labour from wells or running streams, the 
annual cultivation of the country, depends on the falling rains. As those rains 
are scarce or abundant, the crop must be scanty or prolific. It most frequently 
happened, under the uncertainty of the seasons, particularly of late years, that 
the ryot must have sown without reaping ; while the produce of the crops he 
did reap, must have varied with every variation of the season. That this 

* Caniaiehikedarf possessor or proprietor, and fully answers to jelmkar. Ool-pyakoody 
is the tenant for ever, residentiary cultivator of a village, without property. PyaJcoody^ mea.ns 
a stranger, or man engaging for a term, being therefore tenant at will. Where the caniatch is 
’ mortgaged, there will be, in Canara. a fourth description of person answering to (Sic in orig). 
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circumstance is more or less the case, every where, is true ; but it must be,un 
this province, in a greater degree, is not to be doubted, where the whole of the 
cultivation of the greater part of the ryots, is punjah only. 

I A In & country where the proportion of arable waste is greater than the 
land under cultivation, it cannot be expected that land, particularly 
should be valuable property, or transferrable by sale or mortgage. It could 
never be worth the while of an individual wishing to occupy land, to purchase 
fhe field already occupied, while so many fields were to be had without premium 
on Sication to the officers of government. A favourable rate of assessment 
on a fiW obtained by chance, or other means, or improvements made by the 
XJng of wells, coulLlone give value to pun/ai Imd. It is accordingly found, 
th 5 t lands with wells, called and classed as garden land, are a valuable Property 
l?d are transferred by sale, or are 

kmi is not a saleable property : yet to deprive the individual of the field he has 
long' cultivated, while he continues to pay the rent, is felt, and complained o , 
as an act of injustice. j 

IS The same inhabitants have, however, inhabited the same villages, and 

ploughed the same fields from time immemorial. The oppressmns of the house of 
Hydir, and particularly the additional assessment made by Tippo Sultaun, may 
have produced a temporary desertion ; but these deserters have returned, from 
tfme to time, to their fields. Neither the Hindoo or Mussulman goyemment 
appear (supposing their right in the soil as proprietors to be indisputable ; and 
SSetarv right, to be a right to demand what the proprietor pleases 
to his lind) ever to have exercised the right. What was fair assessment, 
and what was exaction, was well known to the party governing, and those 
governed. It is true, where, as under Tippoo Sultaun’s reign exaction had no 
Hmit, landed property could have no value : but where fraud could not 
counteract oppression, a hope of change for the better, or inability to resist, 
produced submission, till the load became too heavy to bear, and emigration 
the only source of relief. 

1 6. The nunjah land having been generally under aumanie, the crop 
divided between the circar and ryot, and a great portion of it in the occupation 
of Bramins, and being less liable to a total failure of the crop, thzxi punjah land, 
it became a valuable and transferrable property ; and has, in consequence, been 
transferred at various times, through numerous hands. Since the introduction 
of the survey rents in the southern division, where the rates are lower than in 
the northern, the value of the property in nunjah land, has considerably 
increased in that division. 

17. It does not appear, on enquiry, that there are in this province any 
individual farmers who occupy large farms. Byfarm^are meant, not rent^ 
but land. Rawenachory, a relation of the dewan of Mysore, possesses 3,988 
cawnies in the Caroor district, paying an annual revenue of about 20,000 Rs. borne 
few head inhabitants hold farms of about 2,000 chuckrums annual rent . but the 

rent of by far the greater number, does not exceed 

C. Chuckrums lo q chuckrums, and, on an average, may be eight 

Star Pagodas. chuckrums, and of many, is as low as one chuckrum. 

22. Many occupiers of land, have no stock or cattle, but let their lands to 
under tenants, agreeing to give them one-third of the gross Produce, they finding 
seed, cattle, and labour : the occupiers ‘^kmg the responsibility of the rent, and 
chances of the seasons. This is an arrangement favourable to • 

incur no risk, and are not harrassed for rent. It 

of lands, who have other means of livelihood, or wish to seek , ? - 

onlv attend or send an agent, at the time of reaping, and provide for the 
payment of the dues of government. The rest of the year, they can foUow ffieir 
Other avocations* [ 834 ] _ „ ; , " 







No. I.— Tirmul Raj, of Annagoondav. 


A FTER the conquest of Bijnuggur by the Mussulman princes of the 
^ Deccan, the nominal rajahs were allowed to retain Annagoonday, 
and some other districts, amounting to the kamul 
Col. Munro’s Memo^n- rent of cantaroy pagodas 1,78,725. 9. 5 |- They 

Cede/LItHcts.'' territory in jageer, free of all reiit, for 

several generations. The time when peshcush 
was first imposed is not ascertained. It appears, how^ever, to have 
been previous to 1749; for the Mahratta chiefs, Nana and Sudabah, 
arriving in that year with an army at Bijnuggur, to pay their devotions 
at the pagoda of Humpi, the rajah, instead of waiting upon them, 
absconded ; for which reason they deprived him of some small districts, 
and still make him pay, it is said, his old peishcush of cantaroy pagodas 
7,000. In 1775, Hyder raised the peishcush to 12,000 pagodas, and 
also stipulated that the rajah should serve, when called upon, with 
1,000 foot and 100 horse, at his own expense, except batta, which was 
to be paid by cirkar. In 1786, Tippoo entered Annagoonday, expelled 
the rajah, burned his palace, with all his records, and annexed the 
district to the cirkar lands. The rajah, on the commencement of the 
confederate war in 1796, against Tippoo Sultaun, again seized the 
district, but was driven out, in 1792, by Cummur ul Deen Khan. He 
made himself master of it again in 1 799 ; and did not submit, till he 
was compelled by the approach of the army. The dewan of Mysore 
took the management of the country from him, and gave him a monthly 
allowance of 2,000 rupees, which was. reduced to 1,500 rupees, when 
Annagoondy was given over to the Nizam ; and it is now continued at 
this rate, by order of government. 
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MEMORANDUMS . OF POLIGARS OF THE XEDED. DISTRICTS j 
Enclosed in Report of Principal Collector ; dated 20th March 1802. 


The rajah is a man of very mean capacity, little removed from 
idiotism. His son was so ill treated by him, that thinking his life in 
danger, he has fled for refuge to one of the Mahratta zemindars, by 
whom he is supported ; for his father allows him nothing. 


No. 2. — Buswapah, Naigue of Harponhelly. 


The ancestor of the family was Dadapah the talliar of two villages in 
Harponhelly, who, on the dissolution of the Bijnugger empire, collected 
a few followers, and seized a part of the neighbouring districts. He 
was, however, with most of the petty chiefs who started up at that time, 
obliged to submit to the king of Bejapoor, to whom he paid a peishcush 
of 350 pags., and rendered service with 100 men. His successors 
appear to have taken advantage of the decline of the Bejapoor power 
to extend their territory; for, before the conquest of that kingdom by 
Aurengzebe, instead of 37 villages, they had 460, of which the kamul 
rent was C. Pags. 2,70,869, for which they paid a peishcush of only 
4,200 C. Pags. In the beginning of the last century, the peishcush was 
raised to C. Pags 8,208 ; and' about 50 years afterwards it was raised to 
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C. Pags. 22,908, which was paid partly to Moraree Row, and partly to 
the nabob of Sera: but besides the peishcush, the poligars were 
subjected to frequent exactions by the Mahrattahs, of two or three lacks 


of -rupees at 


They had, however, in the same time, added 


considerably to their revenue, by the seizure of 92 villages belonging to 
the zemindar of Jenimulla, another petty chief. The peishcush was 
fixed by Hyder at C. Pags. 72,000, and continued, without alteration, 
till 1786, when Tippoo subdued the province, and sent the poligar 
Buswapah Nair prisoner to Seringapatam, where he died. 

In 1792, after the peace of Seringapatam, when Perseram Bhow 
was on his march to his own country, the present poligar was presented 
to him as the heir of the family, and w^as by him directed to be 
installed : but the poligar, with his party, was obliged to fly a few days 
after, by the advance of one of the Sultaun's detachments. He again 
took possession of Harponhelly, on the fall of Seringapatam ; but, as he 
came in to General Harris, with all his followers, upon the first sum- 
mons, it was thought that his conduct entitled him to particular favour. 
A jagheer of 20,000 C. Pags, which he solicited, was granted by the 
dewan of Mysore, on the recommendation of the general ; and the 
arrangement was approved by the Governor General in Council. 

The present poligar does not appear to have had, previous to this 
transaction, any w’^ell-founded claim to the succession. The father of 
Dadapah, the first poligar, had, by a second wife, four sons, who 
obtained from Dadapah the village of Nurjenhall in jagheer, for their 
subsistence. When the direct line failed, it was usual to supply the 
vacancy by taking one of the descendants of the four sons of the second 
marriage from this village. Buswapah Nair, who died in confinement 
at Seringapatam, was in this manner adopted in 1767, by the widow' of 
the former poligar, Som Shaker Naig, who had died without issue. The 
present man is said to be the son of Auyapah, the brother of this 
Buswapah ; which, even if true, would give him no right to the inheri- 
tance, because the right of Buswapah was created solely by adoption. 
The present poligar could have had no title that would not, in a superior 
degree, have belonged to his father Auyapah; but the father having 
been set aside, shows that neither of them had any ; that the line was 
extinct ; and that the bramins, .vho had held [ 835 ] the principal offices 
under former poligars, set up a boy, merely for the purpose of retaining 
the management of affairs in their own hands. 

It is by this means that zemindars are everywhere ^ to the 
cirkar, because the chief servants, in order to 
Stc ortg, secure their own situations, which are generally 

hereditary, whenever the line is extinct, take care to bring forward a 
child from some quarter or other. 

No. 3 .— Jenimulla, Mullek Ayun Naigue. 

' The founder of the family, Pennapah Naigue, for his services in 
seizing a rebellious chief, was rewarded by Atchet Rayel, of Bijnugger, 
with a personal jagheer of four summuts, or maganies, valued at the 
kamul rent of Mahomed Shahi, pagodas , i 5 j 3 ^P J another 

jagheer of twelve maganies, of the k%mul rent of Mahomed Shahi, 
pagodas 35,150, for the service of horse, and 300 |>eons. Pour of 
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the tna^atiies were resumed by the Bajapoor kings ; and for the remaind- 
Ir the SSr was to pay a peishcush of 20,000 rupees and serve 

with 100 horse, and 2,000 peons. Under Aurengzebe, another mapnie 
Tas resumed ; his service was reduced to 1,000 peons, and his peishcush 
^kled "r^o 000 rupees. He made himself master, a few years after- 
wards of^Sundoor; but Suddajee Gorpuny, in 1728, took from hini both 

Woof^^nd Cooftani, and forced him to pay eigh years’ chout In 
1 ^rrthe poligars of Chittledroog and Harponhelly stopped of all 

1 742, tne poi g „ . single maganie of Terramulla, for which he 

Mahrattahs. In 1752, he was 
^rtfrelvSiectedby the poligar of Chittledroog, who obliged him to 
Lrve peishcush through him. In 

r/ey when Chittledroog became tributary to Hyder, the poligar o 

Termmulla having complained to him of his having been deprived 0 

his inheritance, Ls, on that account, put to dea.th by the poligar of 
Chittledroog. The son fled to Solapoor ; but returning, and performing 
Jomestvice toHyderatthe siege of Chittledroog, in ^ 77 , he^ was 
re-instated in Terramulla, to pay a peisl^ush of 1,500 Madras Pags., 
and a nurzer of 500. He accompanied Hyder into the Carnatic in 
“ So S . 000 peons, and .00 horse, which were paid by the cirk„. 
Tn 1787 Tippoo resumed the district, and carried the present poligar to 
SeriLapatam, where he appointed him a bukshi, with a monthly 
allowfnJe of 300 rupees ; but. being alarmed by a report of the Sultaun s 
intending to circumcise him, he fled next year to ^..olapoor. He 
returned^and seized his district during the campaign of 1791, and paid 
a neishcush of 20,000 rupees to the Mahrattahs ; but was expelled at 
thi peace. He then went to Hydrabad, where, I believe, he received 
some pension. When Terrimullah was made over to the Nizam, _ in 
1700 he was allowed to rent that district, at its full value ; but having 
fallen into arrears, and being apprehensive that he would be seized 
and fined, when the country was about to be transferred to the Com- 
pany, he took refuge in Mysore. He has since returned, and is now 
soliciting an allowance for his maintenance. 

No. 4.— Bellari, Veerama. 

The ancestor of the family, Balud Hunma Naigue, held the office 
of dewan under the ryels of Bijnugger. He had five sons, who after- 
wards established five different zemindanes—Mullapah Naigue, m 
Bellari; Muddalingah Ramapah Naigue, in Conduppi and Kunnikal; 
Dewapah Naigue, in Nundial; Mullah Naigue, in Hundi Anuntpoor, 
who succeeded to the office of dewan; and Ankis Naigue, in Chitta- 
pet and Cbingleput. 

Mullapah Naigue, of Bellari, enjoyed a personal jagheer of 35 
villages, and held 75 more, with the employments of sirna gour, and the 
russooms attached to it, for the service of 2,000 peons. The Bejapoor 
princes imposed a peishcush on him of C. Pags 1,756! and raised his 
service peons to 3,000. 

His personal jagheer was resumed under Aurengzebe ; his peons 
fixed at 2,500, and his peishcush at C. Pags. 3,500. In Fusly 1132, the 
Mahrattahs imposed a chout of Rs. 5,000. In 1151, the service of 
peons was remitted, and the peishcush raised to Rs. 40,000. In I 775 i 
when Hyder took Bellari, the poligar made his escape. He returned. 
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and levied contributions, in 1791 ; but was driven out the year following, 
and is since dead. 

He was descended from a distant female branch of the family, and 
was adopted by his predecessor, who had no children. He also has left 
no issue ; and, though some pretenders have appeared, there is, in fact, 
no heir in existence. His widow, who was forced to abscond under the 
Mysore government, has returned. She has an adopted son; but, as 
he is no relation of the ancient line, he can have no claim to inherit any 
allowance that may be granted her during life. 

No. 5.— Kotcondah, Chinnamah and Timamah. 

Permapah Nair, the ancestor, was talliar of the village of 
Goncondlah in Causul. On the fall of the Bijnugger government, he 
collected 500 men, and went to Golcondah, where he was employed 
many years, and afterwards obtained the kawcli of the districts of 
Adoni, Canoul, Gudwal, Rachore and Mudgul, and served with 500 men. 
The rate of kaweli was one per cent, on the cirkar revenue, and one 
crore of grain from each village. One of his descendants, Mudapah 
Nair. served under Aurungzebe, and procured from him a confirmation 
of the kaiveli, and the districts of Kotcondah and Kapitral, estimated at 
kamul C. Pags. 15,443, for a rent of C. Pags. 13,325. and the service of 
500 men. Asoph Jah continued the districts to the poligar on the same 
terms as before. A partition, at this time, took place between two 
branches of the family, the one getting Kotcondah, and the other 
Kapitral. In June 1770, Bassalet Jung, being unable to enforce the 
payment of their peishcush, called in Hyder, who reduced their forts, 
and delivered them to him. The poligars escaped : but the two brothers, 
Madapah and Permapah, of Kotcondah, waited on Hyder in 1773, who 
gave them some enaums in Gootty, where Mudapah died. Permapah 
accompanied him to the Carnatic, and was appointed one of the 
Killadars of [836] Arcot, in which, situation he died. His mother, 
who had remained in Adoni, obtained in I777> Bassalet Jung, 

the cirkar village of Hulguerah in jagheer. It was taken from 
her in 1788, when Mahabut Jung gave her Kotcondah in rent for 
cantaroy pagodas 13,000 ; on her death the following year, the widows 
of her two sons, Madapah and Permapah, rented it till 1706, when it 
was placed under the cirkar aumildars, and Hulgurah was again given 
to the widows for their maintenance. Its kamul rent is cantaroy 
pagodas 365. Its present rent is cantaroy pagodas 53^ > ^ have 

resumed it, and the widows now receive a pension from the r.ent, of 
cantaroy pagodas 600. They have also enaums, producing about 
cantaroy pagodas 78 more. 

No. 6.— Kapitral, Seetamah and Chinamah. 

When the district was reduced by Hyder, as mentioned in No. 5, 
the poligar Chota Madapah, then a boy, escaped ; but being brought 
back by his relations in 1777, Bassalet Jung gave him 
of Radalmundeeri and Kunnuk for his maintenance, and both Katcondan 
and Kapitral continued under the charge, of aumildars till 1 788, when 
Mahabut Jung gave Kapitral in rent to Madajpah, for cantaroy pags. 
6,500. Madapah Nair died in 1790, leaving two widows one of which 
was with child of Gopaul Nair, who died jn 1799- Oa Madapah s death, 





Paupah Nair, the ancestor of the poligars of Baspapoor Poolalche- 
rroo and Bolapillee, served under the Bijnnuggur Rayels, with 450 


This poligar, as mentioned above, is the same family as No. 7. ; 
his ancestor, Ramah Nair, held this district, kamul cantaroy pagodas 
I 035 under the Bijnuggur government, lor a rent of cantaroy pagodas 
162, and the service of 100 peons. The service was remitted, and the 
peishcush raised, by Asoph jah, to cantaroy pagodas 300, at which sum 
ft has ever since continued. The pogilar now receives cantaroy 
pagodas 481, from the rent of his district, and pays the rest to the 
aumildar 
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the widows were allowed a pension of too rupees each ; but Kapitral 
continued to be rented in the name of Gopaul Nair, by his 'incle 
Soo Nair, of Pundicondah, till 1796- when it was given over to he 
cirkar aumildars. In 1798, both .Kapjtral and Cotcondah were ren^^ 
by Munsoor ul Doulah, to one Sambayah and Lallmunni, ot 

Pundicondah, who withheld his rent in 1799. Kapitral, 

fortified himself, was taken; but he escaped to Canoul, from whence 

he returned after getting cowle, and was restored to the management 

of the districts, on agreeing to pay up all arrears, and a nuzzer of 12,000 
rupees ; both districts are now placed under aumildars, and the widows 
received their old pension of lOO rupees each. 

No. 7.— Doodikondah, Permaul Nair. 

Under the Bijnuggur government, Mullapah Nair was kawelgar of 
Doodikoondah and Pundicondah ; he had two_ sons, to one of whom, 
Ramah Nair, he left Pundikondab, and to the othe^ Papah _ Nair, 
Doodicondah. Both of them, rented their districts. Papah Nair was 
rated by the kamul, at cantaroy pags. 1,127, for which he paid^C. Pags. 
'?2<;, and served with 200 peons. The service was remitted by Asoph 
Jah, and the peishcush raised to C. Pags. 1,024, at which standard it 
has ever since remained; but as the kaweli is now stopt, and the 
district yields only cantaroy pagodas 923 ; a sum of cantaroy pagodas 
450, is allotted for the maintenance of the poligar, and he is to pay the 
balance to government. 

Mn R --.PimnirnNinAf?. Lall MunNI. 


No. g.-—DEWANCONDAH, Rahman Naigue, 

The ancestor served under the Bejapur government, with lOO 
peons^ and held Dewancondah for a peishcush of cantaroy pagodas 
812.5. His son, having been engaged in some disturbances under 
Naser Jung, was taken and circumcised. Three of his villages were 
resumed, and the remaining three given to him for a peishcush of 
cantaroy pagodas 812. Basalet Jung restored two of the villages, and 
fixed the rent of the five at cantaroy pagodas 1,527.5. He rebelled 
in 1768, was taken, and kept in prison till 1786, when he was released, 
and his five villages restored to him, at the old rent, by Mohabut Jung; 
he died in 1795. The present poligar, Hussen Naigue, is only fourteen 
years of age; he receives cantaroy pagodas 234, for his maintenance, 
and the villages are under the management of the potails. 


No. 10 .— Buswapoor, Nundikeshoo Naigue. 



This poligar is descended from Paupah Nair, mentioned in No. lo. 
About the year 1719, the Poolalchenoo poligar, who had only six 
villiages, obtained 49 more in rent. The kamul of the whole together 
was cantaroy pagodas 4,706, for which he paid only cantaroy pagodas 

1.855, probably on account of their desolate condition ; and the service 
of peons was also discontinued. About the year 1729, forty-five of the 
villages were, by a royal sunnud, given in jagheer to Ackbar Khan 
and Sher Jeman Khan ; and for the remaining eight, he paid a peishcush 
of Madras pagodas 402^. He rented the jagheerdars, but withheld the 
rent after 1739 ; in which he was encouraged by the nabob of Cuddapah, 
to whom he again paid the former peishcush of canteroy pagodas 

1.855. In 1779, the present poligar was expelled by Hyder, and fled 

to the Carnatic. He returned, and took possession of his district, m 
1791 ; and he also obtained 16 additional villages in rent from the 
Nizamis officers making altogether villages, rated by Tippoos 
assessment at cantaroy pagodas 17,833, for which he only paid cantaroy 
pags. 4,037. On the transfer of the country to the Company, the 16 
new villages were resumed, and a trifling increase made to the peish- 
cush of the old ones. As he, however, refused to come m last year 
to the cutchery ; and not only refused to come in the present year, but 
sent parties of peons, and collected above half the rent of the resumed 
villages ; he has been expelled, and is now among the hills, with a 
party of his followers. He made an incursion in January last, and 
plundered two villages, and the aumildar’s treasury. ^ 
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peons, and obtained the district of Dornal, in jagheer, for the payment, 
of which the rated valuation was Madras pagodas 8,779. iiAs. On 
the conquest of the country by the Hydrabad kings, he was allowed to 
retain his jagheer, on condition of serving with 600 peons. But the 
kamul, which was then fixed, was only Madras pagodas 6,635. 6., about 
one-fourth below the Bijnuggur assessment, which was probably owing 
to the ravages of the war. In 1700, the service was reduced by Aurung- 
zebe^s officers to 300 men, and a peishcush imposed of cantaroy pagodas 
2,275. About the year 1712, the pollam was divided among the three 
different branches of the family, and in 1739, Buswapoor and Botapilly 
were annexed to Canoul, while Poolalcherroo remained under 
Cuddapah. The Buswapoor division consisted of six villages, kamul 
rent cantaroy pags. 3,861, for which the poligar paid a peshcush of C. 
pags. 1,400. The poligar, Rungapah Nair who died in 1774, left three 
sons; but the pollam was seized by his brother, Condapah Nair, wffio 
soon after removed, and another brother, Ramapah Nair, appointed by 
the nabob, on his agreeing to raise the peishcush to cantaroy pagodas 
2,100 ; he was, however, driven, out in I784> by Tippoo Sultaun, who 
took and hanged Madapah Nair, one of the sons of Rungapooh Nair. 
Another of the sons, Mundakishoo Nair, the present poligar, made his 
escape, but returned, and was restored by the Nizamis officers in 1791, 
on [837] condition of paying the former peishcush cantaroy pags. 2, 100. 
He agreed last year to pay an addition of 1,000 Rs.^ but refused to 
come to the cutcherry. But as he not only failed in his payments, but 
persisted in his refusal to come in, he was expelled, and his district 
resumed in January last. 


No. II— POLLALCHENOO, jELLl DEWAUKER NAIR. 


i 
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No. I2.~B0LLAPILU, Jelli Buswapah Nair. 

■ This poli?ar is a descendant of Paupah Nair, mentioned in No- 10 ; 
and when the'inheritance was divided about 171a, by the 

for their share 13 of the old villages, and one new ^ 

Cuddapah Nabob. The kamu. ot the whole w.s C l >8 ; M9.. J- 
which they paid a peishcush of C. Fags. ^>75^’ driven 

happened till 1779, when the father ophe P . . „nd at the 

out bv Hyder. The son recovered bis district 1 79 7 

saL L7gol eleven additional villages Iron, the N.tWs manage s 
The whole were valued by Tippoo’s assessment at C. Tags. 7>045> ‘or 

which he paid peishcush C. Pags. 1,905, and J„t^but 

Total C Pa^s. 2,6S5. The nuzzer is usually an annual payment, Dui 

frequently withheU when government is weak, buswapah Nau 
Ireqummy _____ ^ . ,,_v irregularly under the late 


or C. Pags. 5,057. The whole were resumed in 1779 by riyder; buttne 
poligar being a man of a quiet disposition, was suffered to rent them 
for C. Pags. 3,892 ; which, as 28 of them had been waste for many 
years, was their full value at the time- He held them at the sarne rate, 
under the Siiltaun ; and, in 1791, the Nizam’s officers gave him five 
new villages, and raised his peishcush to 3,988, It continued to him the 
old 56 villages at peishcush C. Pags. 2,571 ; but, as he had anticipated 
a great part of his rents to pay military peons to protect him againsi 
Busw^apah Nair of Bollapilli, w^ho had seized several of his villages 
there was a balance against him, at his death, of C. Pags. 1,242, His 
son now receives an allowance from the rent, of C. Pags. 850. 

No. 14.— Rawoor, Soobah Nair. 

In the time of Aurungzebe, the ancestor obtained 13 villages in 
rent, valued by the kamul it C. Pags. 3,127, for which he paid the ful 
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rent, but was afterwa.rds allowed a reduction for waste ; and either for 
this cause, or other, the rent under the Cuddapah nabobs w'as reduced to 
C. Pags. 803. In 1779, Hyder raised the rent to C. Pags. 1,206, at which 
rate the poligar, never having joined in any disturbances, was allowed 
to hold his villages under Tippoo also. In 1791, the Nizam’s officers 
reduced the rent to the old standard, C. Pags 803. Tw^o of his villages, 
being waste, are resumed. He receives C. Pags. 1:8 from the 
produce of the others as a pension, and pays the balance of rent to 
government. [ 838 ] 

No. 15. — Chuppalmurragoo Bodi Mullanah. 

The family rented seven villages in the time of the Hydrabad kings, 
at the full kamul rent of C. Pags. 357. Under Aurungzebe they paid 
only C. Pags. 65, but maintained 50 peons. In 1719, the Cuddapah 
nabob remitted the service, and raised the rent to C. Pags. 300, w’hich 
was raised by Hyder to C. Pags. 373. The poligar held his pollam 
privately under the Sultaun’s government ; and, in the Nizam s 

officers gave him an additional village, which. 
Sic in orig. together with the old ones, amounted to kamul 

C.'Pags. 396, for C. Pags. 284. The new village 
is now resumed, as well as one of the old ones, which is waste. He is 
allowed C. Pags. 50, and pays the balance of rent to the aumiidar. 

No. 16 . — Vencatadry, palljm Bodi Veeranah. 

This polygar, and No. 15, are descended from the same ancestor, 
who, besides the seven villages mentioned above, rented also r.8 under 
the Hydrabad kings at the full kamul rent C. Pags. 4)4®^) w'hich went 
to this branch in the time of Aurungzebe, to whom they paid C. Pags. 
650. The balance was remitted for the support of 300 peons. The 
service was afterwards remitted altogether. The poligar fled when 
Hyder reduced the country ; but he returned privately, and rented his 
villages for C. Pags. 1,137, till the end of Tippoo’s government. The 
rent was lowered under the Nizam to C. Pa-gs i,oi4' Seven of his 
villages, being waste, are now resumed. He is allowed C. Pags. 100, 
and pays the balance of rent to the aumiidar. 

No. 17.— WOORLAGOONTAH, ANTAPAH NaIR. 

In 1643, the ancestor, for some services, obtained a jagheer of 
seven villages kamul, C. Pags. 45^1 which he was afterwards obliged 
to maintain ^0 peons. The nabobs of Cuddapah remitted the service, 
and fixed the rent at C. Pags. 183. The villages were resunoed by. 
Hyder, and rented privately by the poligar for C. Pags. 281, until they 
were made over to the Nizam, when the rent was again lowered to 
C. Pags. 183. Three of the villages, being waste, are now resumed. 
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rvf Tcn neons The Cuddapah nabobs remitted tte service, and 

service of 100 peons, ^ P only raised to C. Pags. 343- The 

eSTe^r;? C» C. Pa^s. 50, 

and pays the balance of the rent to the aumildar. 

No 19 — Hundi, Anantpoor, Siddapah Nair. 

‘IV'remltted'bTthe oabob of Codd.pah, aod his poJhoash was after- 
^foSoo wTtfhl Mvfto was afterwards ag>oi„ted 

“o“mtnfh.“recr^^^ 

rnroo"- "isJfooiMef/"! TSde~«:.d'"'u ^ 1 ? bi 

given to him in part of bis pension, without, however, allowing him to 
make the annual settlement with the ryots. 

No. 20.— Niddamaddoddi, Vencama Nair. 

Chinam Nair served the Bijnuggur rajahs with a few peons, and 

on the downfall of the empire, seized his native village, which was 
cLtinued to him by the kings of Hydrabad for the service of 50 peons, 
and a peishcush of 1,050 rupees. Under Aurungzebe it was raised 
to 3 000 rupees, and a few years after, to 6,000 rupees, and the service 
remitted \n 1766, Morari Row fixed it at 6,000 rupees, and nuzzer 

1000. in 1775, Hyder resumed the pollam, but perrnitted the poligar 
to remain in it. He enjoyed some small enaums till the year 1792, 
Sien the pollam was again delivered over_to him by the Nizam s 
officers for a peishcush, or rather rent, of C. Pags 2,645. ^^^.ve since 

rcsiirn^d itj End g^ivcn him nn EllowEncc in land. 

No. 21.— Ryydroog. 

The family is descended from the Delivoy of Bijnuggur, who, on the 
dissolution of that government, seized Pennacondah and Candrippy, 
estimated, at the kamul rent of C. Pags. i, 75,174- But Pennacondah 
was soon after taken from him under the Bejapoor kings ; and, in 
Sition to the 75 villages of Condrippy, he obtained 152 in Ryydroog, 
both together rated at kamul rent C. Pags. 1,27,385, for which he paid 
a peishcush of Rs. 60,000, and served with 3,000 peons, and 800 horse. 

Under Aurungzebe he obtained, or seized, 190 villages in Dhirinaven 
and other districts, which made the total of his possessions C. Pags. 
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The ancestors of this family were, under the Bijnuggur govern- 
ment, principal potails of Chenchamulla, and desmooks of Cumbum, 
and kept up a body of 2,000 peons, for whose subsistence they were 
allowed 26,000 cantaroy pagodas, in part of which they, had an assign- 
ment of 54 villages, valued at kamul rent cantaroy pagodp 10,530. On 
the decline of the Bijnuggur power, they seized the assigned villages ; 
but being reduced by the Cootub Shahi princes of Hydrabad, two years 
after, they were permitted to hold their possessions, at a peishcush of 
cantaroy pagodas 7,800. They also continued to serve with 200 peons, 
which, however, were paid by tunkah, and not by an assignment of 
villages. About the year 1700, the head of the family, Gopaul Reedy, 
and his brother Kisnam Reddy, were deprived , of some of their old 
villages ; but as they had rendered some service to Doaul Khan, 
obtained some additional villages, which, with what remained of the 
last, amounted to the kamul rent of cantaroy pagodas 26,706, for which 
they were to pay peishcush cantaroy pagodas 12,229, serve with 
2,600 peons ; but the elder brother had other revenues, besides what 
arose from these villages, for he had the haville and desmooki of certain 
districts in Cumbum, for which he received lo^ per cent, on the cirkar 
revenue. It was at this period, that he obtained the office of kawilgar ; 
and some accounts say, that his office of desmook was not of an older 
date. , y., 

About the year 1712, the service of peons was remitted, 24 villages 
were taken from him, and 15 given in return, _ making a total of 44 
villages, kamul rent cantaroy pagodas 28,343, in his possession, and his 
peishcush was raised to cantaroy pagodas 29,750/ of which the detail 
is as follows : - . W '■ ■ 


2,48,717. His service was remitted, and [839] his peishcush raised to 
C. Pags. 72,000. Under Asoph Jah he was deprived of some villages, and 
received others in return ; but as the total rent was less, his peishcush 
was lowered to C. Pags. 69,000. No change took place till 1766, when 
Hyder, having reduced the soubahship of Sera, and wishing to avail 
himself of the services of the Ryydroog poligar against the neighbour- 
ing zemindars, fixed his peishcush at C. Pags. 50,000. In 1788, he was 
seized by Tippoo in camp, and sent prisoner to Seringapatam, where 
he died a violent death. His son and heir, Vencataputty Nair, who 
was confined in Bangalore, was killed in attempting to escape, during 
the assault of that place, in 1791. 

Raj Gopal Nair, the son of the daughter of the late poligar, 
attempted to excite disturbances in 1799, but was taken, and sent to 
Hydrabad, from whence he was lately transferred to Gootty, where he 
is now in confinement. Being descended from the female line, he has 
no title to the inheritance. The male line is extinct. At the same time 
that Gopaul Nair was made prisoner, three wives of the old poligar, 
and the wife of his son, were thrown into confinement at Anuntpoor, 
where they still remain, with several relations and servants. They 
must still be kept under restraint ; for, if they were set at liberty, their 
names might be employed to raise commotions in the country. ^ They 
receive one rupee, and Raj Gopal Nair two rupees a day, which is very 
inadequate to their maintenance. 

No. 22 .— Nosum, Narsim REODy. 




■ '.■lit" 
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Rupees 80,000 

BeebeT nuzzer annual to the Begum of the 

Durba'r'^KWrch, annual fees to the cutcheree ... 5 .oo° 

, 87,000. 

equal to Canty, pagodas 29,750. 

Tn T7t;6 the nabob of Cuddapah was obliged to surrender his 
coJl'/rt’hf^erchan. He ^ 

f’^li '"o,I'nt'’“'l5’°w7°6 IWer tool/possession ot the zemindarry, and 
the full amount. “ 77 > J,; by ^hom it was then engaged, to 
sent the widow , . P f.,beel in charge of the district, with an 

Senngapa am He peishcush. She accompanied him to the 

Sltictn 1780, and died Bie 

Sdt 7 S:;re":tni"sdiri:ad\Trtea. died’a few years after her. 

Tevi-im Reddy, the nearest relation, but three or four renioves from 
Prunlo Nair. fled to the Carnatic. In 1791, he was appointed to the 
rrung j officers, for an annual peishcush of 80,000 

runref^’'^he^ however ‘pretended, that he could not^ pay more than 

detachmen asain withheld his peishcush ; but, being 

"d^Sjv'Se aSisS o’l'a party of troops turn'ishod by Moor Alluro, 
he agreed' to pay the following sums ; 

Net peishcush of Nosum ... - ^^.ooo 

Meer Allum, increase ... ... ••• 


Durbar Khurch Nuzzur 


He paid, however, only 
Leaving a balance of 


82,500 

5.625 

Rs. 88,125 
37.000 
Rupees 51,125 


Leaving a oaiancc ... r-- - [ 840 ] 

As Chundoo Loll, the Nizam’s naib, saw no hopes of collecting 
this money but by force, he marched against Nosum Reddy, and was 
bsseiging him in November 1800, when an aumildar, sent by *n , 
arrived in camp ; in consequence of which hostilities ceased, withou 
anv part' of the balance being discharged. I made no demand on 
Narsim Reddy fot any part of it, because I knew that his expenses for 
military peons bad been so great, that, whatever was collected from 
him on account of balances, would occasion a corresponding deficiency 
in his current peishcush. His peishcush for the Fusly year 1210, was 
fixed at 45,000 rupees, to be paid in three kists ; but as he did not pay 
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the first, till after the last had become due, and as there was not the 
smallest probability of his paying the rest, it became necessary to 
deprive him of the management of the district, as the only way of 

securing a future revenue. He was surprised, and made prisoner, by 
General Campbell in June last, and now receives lo per cent, of the 
net revenues of his district, by order of government. 

No. 23.— Chitweyl. 

The family derive their descent from Tim Raj, of Mutle in 
Gorumcondah, who served under Isol Raj with 200 peons and 300 
horse. He rented the perguiinahs of Siddoub, Chinnoor, Budweyl, and 
Permamilah. His descendants, for services rendered to the successois 
of Isol Raj, were raised to the command of 5,000 peons and 700 
horse, and were allowed to rent four more pergunnahs ; viz. Door 
Camilapoor, Hussanapoor, and Denipoor. They paid their establish- 
ment of troops from revenues, and remitted the balance to the cirkar. 
On the conquest of the country by the Hyderabad princes, the eight 
pergunnahs were resumed, and the zemindar received Chetweyl m 
jagheer, as follows : — 

Pootapnaur ... 61 mozas ... kamul 28,576 3 


Poongalour ... ... 55 ••• 1^)395 “ 

In Siddont, Goondlapilly ... i ... ^ 4 ° 

Veeparalia ... ... i ••• ^92 


ii8 mozas M.P. 39)^” 3 


But Chetweyl was resumed about the year 1644, and from this 
period, the family of Tim Raj had no territory, but merely the kaweli 
russooms of the 8 pergunnahs ; until 1688, when they obtained Chitugle 
through the means of Daoud Khan Arungzebe ; It w'as valued as 
follows : 


Polarpour 

Deduction for Paymele 


kamel 28,576 — 
4,747 — 


3 

13 


From Gorumcondah Goodloor 
Pileer 


23,828 — 
673 ■— 
308 — 


H 




mi 


Poongalour Kamul 
Deduction for Paymele 


11,304 

418 




15 


10,885 


VrJI 


Total ... Madras Pagodas 35,694 ~ 7 

The poligar was to serve with 2,830 peons, whose pay was esti- ^ 
mated at 24,809. 6. the kamul of Pootapnaur, and the two villages of 
Gorumcondah; but if no services were to be performed, he was to pay 
a peishcush of 60,000 rupees, and P9o^g3.Iour was revdrttothe 
cirkar. He, however, continued to obtain more favoifr^le terms a tew 
years afterwards ; for he was permitted to retain the whole district, on 
condition of maintaining 2,830 peons, and paying a peiscush of 20,000 
peons. But the Nabob of Cuddapah in 1712, haying obtained the « 
pergunnahs in jaghire, along with their dependencies,* he raised the 
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Chetweyl peishcush in 1716, 1030,000 rupees. In 1722, he gave the 
poligar^he village of Multi in Gorumcoiidah m jaglure, with the havih 
russooms, and raised the peishcush to 40,000 rupees. In raise 

it to 50,000. In 1756, when Abdul Meyed, the Nabob of Cuddapah, 
was reported, and killed by the Mahrattas. His successor Kelem 
San, in the Schedule for dividing the country, entered the Chetweye 
Scush at only 40,000 rupees, in order to reduce the apparent 
amount of his own ; but he not only collected 50,000 as before, but, 
in the same year, added 40,000 rupees to the peishcush, and 17,000 
under the head of durbar khirch. making the total ^° 7 .ooo rupees if 
which rate it was continued by Hyder after the conquest oh Cuddapah. 
But the soucar who advanced the amount to Hyder, not having been 
paid, an aumildar was sent to Chetweyel, who collected the _ first^ year 
1,60,000 and the second year 1,75,000 rupees. The poligar Triwengulnet 
Apparauz was carried by Hyder, in 1780, into the Carnatic, where he 
died in 1782. 

After the death of Hyder, Tippoo fixed the peisf ush at 1,20,000 
rupees ; and he wrote to Vencat Ram Raj, the son of the late poligar, 
who w'as then in Chitweyel, that he had confirmed Inm in the manage- 
ment of the district ; but at the same time, invited him to join .the army. 
The poligar excused himself, and paid only about 60,000 rupees in the 
course of two years; but in 1785, Tippoo having returned, from his 
expedition to the Malabar coast, sent a detachment to occupy Chitweyel, 
and the poligar fled to the Carnatic. He wms restored in 1791. By 
the Nizam’s officers, his peishcush was feed at 90,000 rupees, but he 
engaged to pay considerable sums, privately, besides. _ In 1798, he was 
removed by Assud Ally, on account of irregularity in discharging his 
kists, and his younger brother, [ 841 ] Vencat Ragawa Raj, appointed 
in his room, who was in his turn, soon after displaced by Chundoo Loll 
and the elder brother . restored ; but the younger offering a nuzzer of 
10,000 rupees, and to discharge all arrears, W'as again reinstated. All 
this happened in the year preceding the transfer of the district to the 
Company, in which time, the tw’o brothers paid to Chundoo Loll, the 
Nizam’s naib, peishcush 99,000 rupees, balances 65,000 ; and nuzzer 
10,000: Total 1,65,000. 

The elder brother having been sent prisoner to Hydrabad, I fixed 
the peishcush of the younger at one lac of rupees ; but being deeply 
involved in debt, and his revenues almost entirely assigned to his 
troops, and his creditors, he let the period of his two first kists pass 
without paying a single rupee ; and, as he was totally incapable of 
extricating himself, there was no mode left of realizing the revenue but 
by dispossessing him, which was done in my last. The two brothers 
now receive 16 per cent of the net revenue of Chetweyl, by order 
of government. 

** 24.— OwKE, Ram Kishan Raj. 

j The' predecessors of the poligar w'ere servants of the Bijnuggur 
government, frbin which they obtained a jageer in 1450, of kamul rent 
cantaroy pagodas 10,514 in'the district of Yargui. When the country fell 
under the dominion of the kings of Hydrabad, the jageer was continued, 
and an assignment of 33 additional villages was inade to the poligar, 
for the service of 1,800 Under Aurungzebe the jageer was resumed, 
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No. 26.— SiNGAPUTTAN & KALVADDAH. 

This is a branch of the Nosum family, from which it separated in 
c V. Ayiiilla Rpddv received 1 1 villages kamul cantaroy pags. 8,607 

by the Nizam's officers in 1791, m Y* 

pLhcush of cantaroy pagodas 7.000, which [ 842 ] he "OTCr Paid 
recularly. I resumed his russooms and enaums, and settled h s 
nefhcush last year, at cantaroy pags. 5,400. He paid none of hi 
kists at the stipulated periods; and in July last, after confining 
two of the aumildL’s peons, who had been sent to 
he fled, with a balance against him of cantaroy pagodas 1,141. and his 

district has in consequence been resumed. 

No. 27. — BODYEMENOOR. 

The noligars of this village were a branch of the Hunmuptgoond 
family No. 25. and after their separation from it, about the middle of 
the i7th century, they held the village rated at kamul rent, 697 cantaroy 
SjoS “ mainU 50 P=ons. Under Aurnngaeba, they obtam.d our 
adlitional villages, making with the former, one Total kamul rent 
cantaroy pagodas 4,662 assessed, with a peishcush of cantaroy pagodas 
?837, auLhe service of 300 peons. The new villages were resumed 
in 1720 by the Nabob of Cuddapah, and the peishcush of the original 
one, was fixed cantaroy pagodas 175, which wp raised in 17.^ to 
Sntaroy pagodas 350. In 1778, Hyder expelled the pohgar Yerra 
Tenirah^ Reddy, who soon after died, leaving no heirs ; his widow, 
Boochamah, was restored by the Nizam’s officers in 1792, and paid a 
peishcush of 1,200 rupees ; but she was deprived of the willage in 1796, 
and received some small enaums in land for her maintenance, which 
she still enjoys. She has an adopted son, who has, however, no right 
to the inheritance. 

No. 28. — Tipreddypilli and Addireddvpilli. 

The ancestors, Gopal Reddy, and Narsum Reddy, duiing the 
Bijnaggur government, rented Siddout from Chitweyl zemindaiiy. They 
rendered some service to the Mussulman invaders, for which the king 
of Hydrabad gave them three villages jagheer to maintain 300 peons : 
Aurungzebe reduced the service to 150 peons, and imposed a peishcush 
of cantaroy pagodas 1,040. The Nabobs of Cuddapah remitted the 
service, and raised the peishcush to cantaroy pagodas 2,301 ; but the 
poligar Nasumnair, not paying his kists, and also committing depre- 
dations on the neighbouring districts, they expelled him in 1775 ; he 
however continued to corrfmit depredations, and was in the district, 
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when it fell under Hyder, and died the following year. Hono^amah, 
his widow, sent a party of peons, who surprised, and killed Hyder s 
aumildar in 1702. The fear of sharing the like fate, induced Tippoo s 
aumildar to let her rent the villages privately ; but she was taken and 
nut to death by the Nizam’s officers in 1795, for constant rebellion. 
Her adopted son died the following year, and urns succeeded by Comar 
Nasumnair Rencatadu, her nephew, who got Tippareadypilli ; and the 
other villages, Dassareddypilli and Muddooreddypilli, Avere given to 
two other relations of the family. The joint rent was fixed at Madras 
naaodas i 877 in 1796, but was lowered in 1799 to Madras pagodas 
71,0 They however paid very little of either; and as they not on y 
refused last year to come in and settle their rents, but also sent parties 
to levy contriLtions in the neighbouring villages, they were expelled. 

No. 29.— Mootialpoor. 

Runganair Kawelgar of Mootialpoor, served under the Bijnuggur 

rajahs ufth 700 peonsT and seized the district, of which the kamu is 
c?ntaroy pagodas 4,854, on the fall of the empire and was permitted 

to hold it by the 4gs of Hyderabad, for peishcush of 1,500 rupees, 
Sid the service of 200 peons ; the district was resumed under Aurung- 
zebe^^ but the poligar^ still enjoyed the kaweli russooms. The Nabob 
of Cuddapah restored it for a peishcush of 2,000 rupees, which was 
afterwards raised to 3,000 rupees. In 1778 he was expelled by Hyder, 

fut by remaining in the neighbouring Melmul hills, he was enabled to 

Sllec^t the kaleli;and Tippoo’s aumildars as the only means of 
stopping his depredations, allowed him to hold Mootialpoor privatelw 
undkr them, for 4,000 rupees ; he held it openly under the Nizam s 
officers for peishcush 5,000 rupees: in Fusly 1202 he died, and was 
succeeded by his son Ragonaut Nair, who dying in 1210 without issue, 
was succeeded by his uncle Narsim Nair, a man of 60, without childien. 
The rents of the district are now fixed by the aumildar ; but the poligar 
receives cantaroy pagodas 800, from the amount. 

No. 30.— Whoorapaur, Kugput Reddy. 

Veswapal Reddy, under the Bijnuggur government, was potail of 
Racherlah. On the conquest of the country^ by the Mussulmen, e 
obtained Whorapaur and some other villages in rent, and was allowed 
a remission in the rent of cantaroy pagodas 

peons, who served under the comniand j^bobs 

Aurungzebe, the pay was reduced to canteroy *'554* r P 

of Coidopah remitted the service, and raised ‘’’I'SiTe^s brfo» 
Q20i but lowered in 175® Pags. u n ^ a Kaam 

H^s invasion, Sonky Reddy, the pffixgar, 

pvnellpd and returned several times. He was taken by Hyder, ana 
carried off; but released, and returned, 

district, where he died in 1782. Having no children hfs oeshcusf wS 
Reddy, seized the district imi790, and died m 1792 • . 

C Pa^s. 3,*>oo, but that of his successor was raised to 
I have resuLd Racherla, leaving him only * g,o 

of which, fixed by the aumildar, he receives a pension of C. Pags. 850. 

No. 31.— Oalapoor, Narsim Reddy. 

The ancestor obtained the village of Oalapoor kamul ^ C.^Pags. 
1,217, from the king, of Hydrabad, . for the maintenance of 100 peons . 

; '< j i “f' . 
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It was afterwards resumed about 1,650, but was restored to the 
family by Aurungzebe, on condition, on paying 350^ C. 
peislicush, and maintaining 100 peons. In 1712 the Nabob of 
Cuddapah remitted the service, and fixed the peshcush at C. Pa-gs. 
700. In 1748 the poligar was expelled, and his pollam resumed, [843 J 
but he was restored again in 1776 ; he was expelled in 1779 by Hyder ; 
he returned during the war in 1791, and obtained two other village in 
addition to his old one. The kamul rent of the whole was C. Fags. 
2,517, for which he paid peshcush C. Pags. 1,400: I directed the 
aumildar in February i8oi, to resume the two new villages, but the 
poligar refused to give them up, and drove away his peons. He was, 

however, forced to relinquish them in June following, when the division 
under general Campbell arrived at Cuddapah. The poligar was per- 
mitted to retain his ancient village; but as he refused, in November 
last, to come in and settle his peshcush, he was seized by a detachment 
of cavalry, and sent prisoner to Gooty, where he receives an annual 
allowance of C. Pags. 250. 

No. 32.--TALMURLAH Konam Raj. 

The ancestor of the family was related to the Bijnuggur Rayels, 
and commanded a body of troops, for the payment of which he held 
several districts of Sawenoor in jageer; on the fall of Bijnuggur, he 
obtained three villages in jageer, from the king of Hydrabad, amount- 
ing to kamul rent C. Pags. 17,81. i. ; under Aurungzebe he held only 
one village, kamul rent C. Pags. 1,358, and was obliged to maintain 
100 peons. The Nabobs of Cuddapah remitted the service, and 
imposed a peshcush of C. Pags. 700, which was raised by Morari Row 
to 1,050, who afterwards resumed the village. The poligar in conse- 
quence, joined Hyder in 1774, who restored him for the former peshcush 
C. Pags. 1,050. The Sultan raised the village to the full rent, but 
after wards deprived the poligar of the management of _ it ; he 
however, retained him in his service, with a party of peons, till 1791, 
when he returned to his village, which he rented the Nizam’s officers at 
the full value. I have since resumed it, and gave him an allowance 
in land. ^ 

No. 33.— Pyapilli, Kondal Nair. 

The ancestor of the family was raised by the Bijnugger rajahs, to 
the command of 10,000 peons, for seizing the Chingleput poligar, who 
had rebelled. The district of Pyapilli, kamul rent C. Pags. 23,400, was 
assigned in lieu of the pay of two months ; the rest was disbursed from 
the Treasury. The Hyderabad kings continued by jageer for the service 
of 1,500 peons and loo horse; Aurungzebe fixed the service at 800 
peons, and imposed a- peshcush of 20,000 rupees. The Cuddapah 
Nabob resumed seven villages, leaving the poligar 37, amounting to 
kamul C. Pags. 18,453, in reward for his enabling him to take 
Gunjicottah "by treachery, from its poligar Temsan Nair, remitted his 
service, and lowered his peshcush to 12,000 Rs. 

In 1767, the poligar Vencataput Nair, not complying with some 
demands made upon him by Morari Row, was removed and his brother 
Rimgapah Nair appointed ; but he also being unable to pay the sums 
required, was dispossessed ; and both brothers fled to Sorapoor. In 
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1774 Hyder entertained Rimgapah Nair, with a party of peons, 
to garrison Pyapilli ; but the poligar dying next year, the district 
was resumed. His son Vencatapah enjoyed some russooms, and was 
employed in Gootty with a party of 300 peons, upon a monthly 
allowance of 25 pagodas for himself. In 1785, he was carried to 
Serino-apatam bv Tippoo, his men disbanded, and himself murdered. 

In 179 5 , his son' seized the district, but fled again at the _ peace next 
year In 1799 he returned, and rented two villages at their full value, 
Lder the Nizam’s officers; but he was allowed to collect russooms, and 
to enjoy some small enaums in land. I have taken the villages out of 
his hands, and left his enaum lands for the present. 

No. 34.— Muddikerah Mulle, Kayum Nair. 

The founder of the family enjoyed three villages of the kamul ^nt 
of C. pagodas 2,277 in jagheer under the Bijnuggur government. The 
iaeeer was continued by the kings of Hyderabad, on condition of his . 
maintaining 130 peons. Under Aurungzebe the poligar obtained the 
7 villages of Muddikerah, in addition to the former, making a total 
kamul rent of C. pagodas 17,505. to pay_the peshcush of 9,000 rupees, 
and maintain 300 peons. In 1712 his district was tiansf erred to 
Adone, and resumed, but 7 of old villages, with the addition of two 
new ones, were restored in 1719 for a peshcush of 30,000 rupees. In 
1766, Morari Row exacted a chout in addition, of 7,000 rupees. In 
1774 Hvder resumed the district, and granted the poligar an annual 
allowance of 500 Cantary pagodas, and some russooms ; but m 1785, 
Tippoo confined him in Gootty, and hanged him in 1789, because his 
brother had escaped. The brother seized Muddikera, during the war 
in 1790, but was expelled at the peace; he returned again in 1 799, ana 
was put in possession of Muddikera for a peshcush of Cantary pag 
6,412 But I have thought it advisable to remove him, in order that 
he may be pensioned. 

No. 25. — KUMMALPOOR, GOORAPAH NAIR. 

The ancestor was a common tallari 
naggur government, on the overthrow of ^ 

He was allowed to retain it by the Hyderabad kings, on restored 
serving with 50 peons. It was resumed by Aurungzebe, but restored 
r/L^CuddapV nabobs for the kamul rent but was raised by ^ 
Marhattas to cantary pagodas 537, on which terms 

it till 1775, when he was expelled by Hyder. ^ He 

by the^ Nizam’s officer, for a peshcush of 47 ?thirv • and 

offered me the same rent, but refused to come to e c 7 , * 


‘i u 
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poW- at 10,000 rupees, for three years, which be however con 

to him till 1728, when he took it from him. In 1756, when Ghuttim 
was ceded to the Marhattahs, the Nabob of Cuddapah, previous to the 
cession, rented Tippoosamooden again to the pohgar^for the aake of 
a nuzzer of rupees 1,066; the grandfather andTather of Kumer u deen, 
who held Gorumcundah in jagheer under the Mahrattahs, permitted the 
polisrar to retain his villages on the old peshcush. hjo addition >vas 
made to it, when Meer Saib submitted to Hyder in 1766 5 but the 
Mahrattas recovering possession of Gorumcondah in 1771, they 
deprived the poligar of Tippoosamooden, and demanded 6,000 lupees 
for durbar fees, which, on his not paying, they expelled him, but restored 
him, on receiving 5,500 rupees in 1774. Hyder having again reduced 
Gorumcondah, appointed Rubber Beg soobah of the province, who 
made no alteration in the peshcush; but the country being given m 
lagheer the year following to Meer Saib, he eKpelled the poligar, who 
fled to Vencatgherry, where he died. The present man, his brother, 
made himself the Ghutt polliam in 1790, but withdrew in 1792, leaving 
however a party of peons behind, who killed Tippoo s aumildar, and 
continued to make partial collections till i799> when he returned himself, 
and obtained from Cummer ul deen his ancient district Ghuttim, with 
the village of Tippoosamooder for a peshcush of cantary pagodas 7,0700, 
and nuzzer cantary pagodas 3,150- Total cantary pagodas 10,850. 

I have resumed Tippoosamooder, as it was not a part of his here- 
ditary possessions, but left him Ghittim on more favourable terms than 
have been allowed to the other poligars, because he furnished some 
supplies for the army during the campaigns of 1791 and 1792 ; and^ has 
sunnuds from Lord Cornwallis, and Sir Charles Oakely, promising 
conditionally, to confirm him in the enjoyment of his former rights. 
He now rents his district, and receives cantary pagodas 2,000 annually 
from the produce. 

No. 37.— Butlapoor, or Pedapollam. 

The ancestor of the family, a servant of the Annagoondy rajahs, 
obtained three villages for the purpose of maintaining 500 peons. The 
kings of Hyderabad remitted the service, and imposed a . peishcush of 
cantary pagodas 210. No change took place till 1718, when he got 
the village of Demalcherroo for a rent of rupees 2,900, which he held 
till 1766, when the Cuddapah Nabob, at the time of giving over his 
pollam to the Mahrattas granted him four additional villages for a 
private nuzzer. The whole were estimated at kamul rent cantary pagodas 
5,597, on which the Mahrattas fixed a peishcush of cantary pagodas 
2,450, and made no abatement in 1770, when they resumed Pungahsa- 
mooder, the largest of the villages. In 1774, the poligar was expelled 
by Meer Saib; but he returned, like other poligars, in 1790, and fled 
again in 1792. In 1799 he seized the 8 villages he enjoyed under the 
Mahrattas, and also an additional one, of which he had taken possession 
in 179:, and the whole were confirmed to him by Cummer ul deen for 
a peishcush of cantary pagodas 4,550; and nuzzer 17,50: Total 
cantary pagodas 6,300. I have resumed the village he seized during 
the former Mysore war, and also the four which he obtained at the time 
of the cession of the country to the Mahrattas, in 1756, and left him 
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only the four which he held under the Cuddapah Nabobs. He is of the 
same family with No. 36. 

The family, during the Bijnuggur government, obtained five 
villages in jagheer of the kamul rent of cantary pagodas 3,250, to 
maintain 400 peons. A peishcush cantary pagodas 910, was afterwards 
imposed by the Hydrabad kings. The villages were resumed by the 
Mahrattas in 1756 ; but relinquished next year for a peishcush of 1,575 
cantary pagodas. The poligar was expelled under Hyder^s government, 
by Meer Saib ; but again possessed himself of his district, during the 
Marquis Cornwallis^s compaigns ; and also in 1799, when Cummer ul 
deen raised his peishcush to cantary pagodas 1,925. He now rents his 
villages, and receives an allowance of cantary pagodas 420 from the 
produce. 

No. 39.— Toomalgoondi, China Condriputti. 

The ancestor was a common ryot, who, at the request of the potail 
and curnum of Mundeyum, put to death the kawelgar of that village, 
for which service they gave him a small village in enaum, and another 
in rent; the kamul of both, was cantary pagodas 50. At this rate they 
were held by the family till about eighty years ago, when they obtained 
two additional villages in rent from the Nabob of Cuddapah ; making, 
with those they held before, a total kamul rent of Cantary pagodas 748, 
for a peishcush of cantary pagodas 714. In 1756, the Mahrattas gave 
the poligar two more villages in rent, at the full assessment ; but he 
was expelled in 1775, by Meer Saheb, and like the other poligars, 
returned again during the two last Mysore wars. Cummer ul deen 
Khan in 1799, confirmed him in the possession of his six villages for 
peishcush , cantary pagodas 1,537, nuzzer cantary pagodas 1,400 : 
Total cantary pagodas 2,937. ^ have resumed the two villages given 

by the Mahrattas, and converted the peishcush of the others, into 
rent. 

No. 40. — Yellootlah, Veerapah Nair. 

During the Bijnugger government, the ancestor of this poligar 
obtained a small tract of jungle in rSnt for cantary pagodas 16 ; but as 
it was founds to have been much improved when the country was 
reduced^ by the Hydrabad kings, it was assessed at the full kamul 
cantary pagodas 459, and remained in the family at the same rate, till 
1775, when the poligar was expelled by Meer Saheb. But he returned 
in 1791, and again in 1799, when his village was assessed by Cummer 
ul deen Khan, at cantary pagodas 375. I have continued it to him in 
rent. [ 845 ] 

No. 41. — Kullipundah, Cuddripah, Nair, 

An ancestor of this family, about 1650, under the Golcondah kings, 
obtained Kullipandah in rent at the full kamul assessment, cantary 
pagodas 1,409; together with the caweli russooms of 12 other villages. 
N© change was made in the tenure till 1713, when the Nabob of 
Cuddapah lowered the peishcush to cantary pagodas 717 j probably on 
account of the decay of cultivation : for even the rental of Tippoo is 

YOL. iiL— 47 ^ ^ ' . . , ; 



ixira — , , C iimmer ui uccu 

cantary pagodas 4,320; “l^have resumed the new villages, 

peishcush of contary pagodas 2,i&4- l nave 

The ktagsrobtained a 

raisel by the Cuddapah Nabob to ^ ^ined privately in the 

was rested by Hyder|but the aLr the 

country. He recovered his J y 79 ^ another name, 

peace, was permitted by ^'PP°° full produce of the village by 

{SiS uf at the full rent, 

after deducting a portion for his subsistence. 

. No. 43. — Kootapollem, Narsim Nair. 

The ancestor was a ka,welgar, 

a village in rent, at the full amu _ ' , Nabobs, cantary pagodas 
which was afterwards raised by P J^godas 182. The poligar’s 

169; and by the Mahrattas, to ^ jP | j^eer Saheb, but he 

family were almost ah ^en a ^ tetufned, Ld seized his villages in 
r-^lteSS fSv^S,?nnh;^ntr^,^ a afte^ the ^peace^ of 

CuC,'rTde°n ta a peishcush” of cantary pagodas 700 , 
and who rents it under the company s aumildar. 

No 44.— Yerragoontapollem, GuDORiPurn. 

. STlnr„rr.rve;, 

ilHSEeU SoU" CcCe“tl 

th? bMUMing of"*Hyder’s government, when the rent, m consequence 
S'.hriecre'afe ?! c/«,a.4 /"w ™aT5M^ Mee" 

SaLb but'heTelivShS'vilSgcs in 1791 ; and was allowed by ^he 

ul deen. He now rents it, under the aumildar. 

No. 45.— Madaneynpollem, Madah Nair. 

This is an insignificant poligar, whose family, during the Golcon- 
Jovernmenroltained a village of kamul rent, 5 cajitary pagodas 
.irSsome kaweli russooms, which they held without increase 
S rent’ till Tippoo raised it to the full assessment. Ihe 
fontbued totSe poligar, rated at its actual produce, after allowing 
him a remission of 12 Pags. annually for his support. 
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No. 46 .— Maddanpilli, Vencapatah Nair. 

Naeapah Nair, the founder of this family, for assisting Kishen, 
ravel of Biinugger to take Gurrumcondah, obtpned a jageer of 16 
viHages, karnuh rent G. Pags. 1,025, to^ maintain 1,000 peons. On 
mnkmtr the kamul survey, the Golcondah government resumed 14 of 
Se^is. ^Led the^ remaining two at the full rent C. Pap. 421. 

'" a lAmiHed the service. The Cuddapah nabobs gave the two 
villages in iageer to their dewan, Sankarjee Punt; but it is said that 

t-hp nolis-ar^was allowed to rent them under the family, of the jagheerdar, 
theplipr was auowe reduced the country, the ]ageer 

vilko-es of Ills ancient pollam. He at that time, 

formSy been given in !»?'“ }“> S cL'S S' dem 

npams and agnm of his paying a 

bWisrb/f : 

rS'fn Sh^e tn.'Sra,“a^f£s£ S 

have allowed him to rent one of C. Pags. from 

between 1792 and 1799, and ma e in fact, little more 

SndaSjTassesIment & Pags. .,a'8, tbeit produce was probably, at least 

two-thirds of it. [ 846 ] 

No. 47 .— Papypilli, Paupah Nair. 

The ancestors of this poligar served under the Bijnugpr Rayels 

with 300 peons, for the pay o^. J ’^fdT'^^luSom %’er the 

sJK'Sfe - - of both, 

A^rn^zebe ’Sscon|tued the wWch' waT mfsdd^by 

Meet Saheb m 1 774) but w^Rs i 400, when it was 

c'oTH^eTlfhim by Mpr Sp" The poUgar 66 Pags. 

from the produce, and the village is rented by a potail. 

No. 48.--TUTT, SOOBAH Nair. f. ’.' / 

This family were, during the the 

Ghuttim poligar, of whotn { gbvernmen’t ; its kamul rent 

Golconda kings, they held it C. Pags. 700, and 
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moza or principal village, of kamul rent C, Pags.^ 201 in enaum. In 
1712 the Cuddapah nabob gave the village in jageer to Golaim ul 
Deen, one of his own servants, and settled a pension of 600 Rs. on the 
poligar. The pension was stopt, and the village restored in 1729. It 
was resumed in 1748, and restored again on the conquest by the 
Marhattas. The poligar was expelled by Meer Saheb in 1774, 
returned in 1791, and seized the inferior village ; and after the peace, 
was permitted to rent it for C. Pags. 25, which was raised in 1799 to 
C. Pags* 60 by Cummer ul Deen. The village is now rented by a 
potail, and a remission of 48 Pags. allowed for the poligar. 

No. 49.— Rampicherlah, Veerapah Nair. 

The ancestor under the Bijnugger government held a village of 
kamul rent C. Pags. 455, to serve with 100 peons. The service was 
discontinued by the Hyderabad kings, and the full rent imposed. The 
village was resumed by the Mahrattas in 1772, but restored again for 
a rent of C. Pags. 805^ which, however, was not a third of Tippoo^s 
assessment. The poligar was expelled by Meer Saheb in 1776, 
regained possession in 1791, and remained privately in the country 
after the peace in 1792, and received the profits of his village, which 
was held by the potail, at a low rent. In 1799 he established himself 
by force, like the other poligars, and held his village under Cummer ul 
Deen, at a peishcush of C. Pags. 1,680, which I have changed to rent. 

No. 50 ,— Mullyal, Vencatputti Nair. 

The Bijnugger rajahs gave three villages kamul rent cantary 
pagodas 2,703 in enaum, to the poligar’s ancestor, for his service. He 
had also kaweli russooms, for which he was to maintain 400 peons. 
His villages were resumed by the Hyderabad government, but he 
continued to rent them with an additional village, rated altogether at 
kamul rent cantary pagodas 2,883. for the full assessment, and the 
service was remitted. No further change happened under any of the 
successive governments, till Hyder, when the poligar was expelled 
by Meer Saheb. Though he had paid the full kamul rent, yet as his 
pollam, by Tippo’s assessment, appears to have been worth twice as 
much, and as he had enjoyed a considerable income from kaweli, it was 
an object of consequence to him to re-establish himself, which he 
accordingly effected in 1790. But like the other poligars of govern- 
ment, he was expelled in 1792, and returned again in 1799, and seized 
his whole inheritance, with two additional villages, of which the total 
kamul rent was cantary pagodas 3,086, and Tippoo's assessment cantary 
pagodas 6,459, which he engaged to pay Cummer ul Deen a 
peishcush of cantary pagodas 3,850. I have left him his old villages, 
and resumed the two new ones. The poligar is a minor ; but from 
the abilities of his dilway, and the amount of his kaweli russooms, he 
was, after the poligars of Vemlah and Ghuttim, the most powerful in 
Gurrumcottah. 

No. 51 .— Doodipilli, Bori Mull Nair. 

One of the ancestors of this family having fallen in battle, his son 
obtained from the Bijnugger rajahs, an enaum of four villages of the 
kamul rent of 1,911 C. pags., to serve with 300 peons; under the 
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Hyderabad government, the service vsras remitted, and the full rent 
imposed upon the villages. The Cuddapah nabobs gave the poligar 
three additional villages, making altogether a kamul rent of canteray 
Pags. 3,045, for a peshcush of 895 Pags., which was raised by the 
Mahrattas in 1756 to C. Pags 1,148, and continued without alteration 
till 1776, when Meer Saheb expelled the poligar, who again obtained a 
temporary possession in 1791, and established himself in 1799 in his 
inheritance ; on which Cummer ul dien imposed a peshcush of C. pags. 
2,800, for which I have substituted a variable rent. 

No. 52. — Muddancherroo, Buswant Nair. 

The ancestors of this family, which is a branch of that of Mallyal 
(No. 50) having, about the year 1720, attended the nabob of Cuddapah’s 
’ ■ information which was found useful in 

obtained three villages of the 


cutcherry, and given some 
settling the revenue of Gorumcondah, 
kamul rentof C. Pags. 739, for peshcush of C. Pags. 150. 101756, 

he got two more villages from Gopaul Hurry, the Mahratta manager, 
making altogether kamul rent cantaroy pagodas 1697, for which he 
was assessed in a peishcush of cantaroy pagodas 210. No other change 
occurred till Gorumcondah was reduced by Hyder, when [ 847 ] Meer 
Saheb seized the poligar, threw him into prison, and fed him on equal 
quantities of flour and salt, till he died. His children remained privately 
in the country, and as they never excited any disturbances, Sieb 
Saheb, when he got part of Gorumcondah in jagheer, in 1792 restored 
the three to his hereditary villages at the former peishcush, but making 
him, at the same time, serve him personally with 50 peons. In 1799, 
he got four additional villages from Cummer ul Deen, which, with those 
he held before, were rated at kamul rent cantaroy pagodas 2,093, for 
which he stipulated to pay cantaroy pagodas 1,100. I have resumed 
both the four villages given to him by Cummer ul Deen, and the two 
he obtained from the Mahrattahs, and left him only the three which he 
held under the government of the Cuddapah Nabob. 

No. 53.— Kokimti, Mullapah Nair. 

The ancestors of this poligar obtained for their services, during the 
Bijnugger government, an enaum of ten villages, rated at kamul 
cantaroy pagodas i8,370j with no other burden than that of maintaining 
300 peons, the charge of which was however defrayed chiefly by the 
kaweli russooms they had in the neighbouring districts ; the service 
was remitted about the middle of the 17th century by the Hyderabad 
governnient, and peishcush levied of cantaroy pagodas 2,800, which, 
about 1720, was raised by the Nabob of Cuddapah, to cantaroy 
pagodas 3,150. The Mahrattas, in 1756, lowered it to cantaroy 
pagodas 2,800, but raised it in 1765 to cantaroy pagodas 3,430, at 
which it continued till Meer Saheb having got Gorumcondah in jageer 
from Hyder, took the poligar prisoner, and threw him into confinement, 
where he died. His son, who had escaped, regained possession of his 
pollam in 1790, and though expelled in 1792, he contrived, by means 
of his peons, to levy annual contributions till I799> when he recovered 
the pollam a second time, and likewise seized two additional villages, 
the whole of which were rated by Tippoo^s standard assessment, at 
cantaroy pagodas 6,832, for which he stipulated to pay Cummer ul 
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. a pelshcush. of 

tged in hostilities agains ^ two new villages, and 

it ,:rwS Sciet; Monged .0 hia faoiily. Th. Kokiml. 
tmpilli (No. 38.) (*■»““» 

No. 54.— Marrellah, Ramah Nair. 

. nnlifrar rented, under the Golcondah kings. 

The ancestor of th^ pagodas 141, for cantaroy Pags. 56^ and 
llage of kamul ~7 ^ ent was raised under Aurungzebe to 

red with 50 Poons. h Nabobs raised it to cantaroy 

taroy the service. The poligar was expelled 

odas 175. and discontmued^ t^^^^^^^^ 

774 by Meer Saheb, the country. He took 

, after the peace, remaine p ^ Cummer ul Deen 

“IV™ ift now rSUd by the potail, and the poligar 



and put to death ; under the Golcondah kings, a 
delwery served with loo peons, and Milacherroo, k 
K 2 , was assigned to him, in part of their pay. ^ Un 
poligar obtained the village for his persoiml mainten 
were paid by the cirkar. The nabob of Cuddapah: 
of cantary Pags. 35, which was raised by the M 
Pao-s. “52. The poligar was expelled m 1774; retr 
rented his village privately till 1799, when Cumn 

rent at cantary pagodas 160. 

the amount, and the potail rents the villages. L 84 i 8 J 

ISfo. 58.— Rungengarpollam, 

The ancestors in the times of the Golcondah government 
muiera, or inferior village, for 29 cantary pagodas ; 
thev served with 75 peons, for whom they received 
5 cLtary pagodJsYoo, in part of which amount the moza, 
village, yielding a rent of cantary pagodas 210, ^as as, 
The^nabob of Cuddapah discontinued the sejvme, 
peishcush of cantary Pags. 141, whmh in i 
Mahrattahs to cantary Pags. 163. The polij 
returned in 179*1 And, after the peace, was 
village under a fictitious name, in 1799! 
rent at cantary pagodas 230. He now receives 
produce, and the potail rents the village 

No. 59, 

The ancestors of the present poligar were 

Yellamundah, during Aurungzebe’s reign, a 

full kamul cantary pagodas 42. ^ 

nabob to < 
pagodas 148 
returned in 1791 


Papy Nair. 

rented a 
under Aurung 25 ebe, 
an annual allowance 
, or superior 
signed to them. 
, and imposed a 
1750, was raised by the 
ligar was expelled in i 774 j 
: 3 permitted to hold his 
Cummer ul Deen fixed his 
cantary Pags. from the 


•Yellamundah, Mullapah Nair. 

made kawelgars of 
and rented the village at the 
The rent was raised by the Cuddapah 

jSags'ge, and in X756. by *6 Mahrattas to c»laj, 
in -774 fte Pbbgat was by 

of" Tippoo’s servants. Cummer ul Deen, 
fTKed^his^reni' at' cantary pagodas 600. He now receives 
from the produce, and the potail manages the 

Moosel Nair. 

were kawelgars of 
they rented 50 
under Aurungzebe ; they 


and, after the p^ace, 
privately, by' 'the_ connivance < ' 

in 1799, fi— - 
cantary Pags. 72 
villages. 

No. 60.— Ganguichentlah, 

This family, during the Bijnuggur government, 
the Naugpalla Ghaut under the Golcondah kings 
of land, and served with 22 peons i. 
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No. 6i. — M adicherroo, Chinnapah Nair. 

The ancestors of this family were anciently duffadars of peons, in 
the service of the Vimlah poligar, under the Golconda kings ; they 
rented Madicherroo at the full kamul rent cantary pagodas 073, and 

t, leading from that place to 
rent for the service of 50 men 
1 nabob imposed a peishcush of 
poligar was expelled by Meer 
lage in 1791, and was allowed, 
f Tippoo^s aumildar, but was 
ul Deen. The village is now 
Ives an allowance of cantary 


driven out again m 1799? by Lu 
under the potail, and the poligj 
pagodas 72 from the rent. 

No. 62.— Woodiamuhhl 

The ancestor of this poligar served under the Rayels of Bijnuggur 
with I Ko peons, for whose pay he was allowed cantary pagodas 1,560 
annually ; and he held the village of Woodiamunhi Rayel, rent cantary 
pagodas 130 in jageer. The village was continued by the Hyderaba 
kines, for the service of 50 peons; it was resumed under Aurungze e, 
and raised to the full rent, after allowing a deduction of loo rupees to 
the polirar. It was afterwards made over by the nabob of Cuddapan 
to Chitweyl zemindar, who expelled the poligar ; but again restored mrn 
for a rent of cantary pagodas 86 : he remitted the rest, on account of 
his being employed in collecting his kaweli russooms. The rent was 
raised by the Mahrattahs, in 1757, to cantary pagodas 130 ; and in 
1774, the poligar was expelled % Hyder, returned in i 79 ^> and, after 
the peace, continued to rent the village privately till 1799, when 
Cummer ul Deen fixed his peishcush at cantary pagodas 695. He now 
receives an abatement from the full rent, of cantary Pags. 60 for his 
maintenance. 

No. 63.~YAGAWAMARAPAHG00NTAH. 

The ancestors of this poligar held their village, under the 
Biinuggur and Hyderabad government, for the service of 100 peons. 
Aurungzebe resumed the village, and allowed the poligar cantary 
pagodas 650 for 50 peons. The nabob of Cuddapah remitted the service, 
mid gave back the village for rent cantary pagodas 520. It was resumed, 
but a<^ain restored by the Mahrattahs in 1756. The poligar was expelled 
by Hyder — he returned in 1791, rented his village under a fictitious 
name, for nearly the full value, till 1799, when his peishcush was fixed 
Kir Pnmmpr ill Dften at cantarov paeodas iQO. He is now allowed a 
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No. 65.~Talpool. 

The ancestor of this poligar, who served under the Hydrabad 
princes with loo peons, received Talpoolin jagheer, and an allowance 
of cantaroy pags. 350 for their pay. Aurungzebe resumed the village, 
and gave the poligar a pension of cantaroy pagodas 41. 6. The Nabob 
of Cuddapah restored the village ; but again resumed, and hanged the 
poligar for robbery in 1729. The village was given up by the 
Mahrattahs to one of his descendants, for a rent of cantaroy pagodas 
65 ; but was resumed, and the poligar expelled by Hyder. He returned 
in S791 ; and now enjoys an allowance of cantaroy pagodas 72 from 
• the-reni- ■ 

No. 66.— Talpool, Mohabut Khan.^^^^ 

Abdul Kuddaas, the predecessor of the present jageerdar, obtained 
Talpool, assessed at the kamul rent of cantaroy pagodas 40,559 in 
jageer in the year 1704, from Aurungzebe, for his service. The family 
held it free of peishcush till 1756, when falling under the dominion of 
the Marhattahs, it was resumed ; but 101765, Meer Saheb, the father of 
Cummer ul Been Khan, having been appointed keladar of Gorumcondah, 
and the province having been assigned to him by the Mahrattas, for 
the maintenance of a body of troops, he restored the jageerdar for a 
peishcush of cantaroy pagodas 2,800. It was again resumed and 
restored by the Mahrattahs in 1770. In 1771 Hyder raised the peish- 
cush to 3,150. In 1773 Meer Saheb expelled the jageerdar, who fled 
to his relation, the Nabob of Cuddapah. In 1799 Mahabut Khan, his 
son, by the wife of a puckally, took possession of Talpool, on the fall 
of Seringapatam ; and as all the poligars of Gorumcondah, had at the 
same time seized their respective districts. Cummer ul Been, on his 
arrival in that province, being unable to reduce them, confirmed them 
in their possessions, on their agreeing to pay him a peishcush ; that of 
Talpool was fixed at cantaroy pagodas 8,050, very little of which was 
paid. When the country was transferred to the Company, the 
jageerdar was summoned to the cutcherry, but refused to attend. He 
sent me word that he would pay the old Mahrattah peishcush cantaroy 
pagodas 2,800, and no more. General Campbell, in consequence, 
marched against him, and surprised him in his fort. He is now a 
prisoner, and must be kept in confinement for life. 

No. 67.— Kudderi, Allum Khan. 

Puwerish Khan obtained the jageer of Kudderi, kamul rent cantaroy 
Pags. 39,228, on the same occasion that Talpool was granted to his 
relation. The jageer was free till 1756, when it was resumed by the 
Mahrattas. It was restored in 1764 by Meer Saib, for a peishcush of 
cantaroy pagodas 2,800; who however resumed it again in 1773. In 
1799 Allum Khan, a natural son of the late jageerdar, took possession 
of Kudderi. Cummer ul Been fixed his peishcush at 8,050 cantaroy 
pagodas. He paid nothing to the Company’s aumildar the following 
year ; and as he would not come to the cutcherry, to settle his rent, a 
detachment of peons was sent against him. They surprised the 
fortified pagoda, in which he had taken post ; but he escaped in the 
confusion, and the jagheer was resumed. Hashun Khan, the brother of 
Allem Khan, and legitimate son of hisiTarthetj obtained , two villages , 
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from Cummer ul Deep, for^a peishcush of 
resumed them, and given him 

59. 7. 6. which I hope government will contir 

No. 68.— ViMLAH 
Buswapah Nair, the ancestor,^ ^fr^^Sn 

The Hyderabad princes imposed ^ 

which was raised by Aurungzebe ^ { Cuddapah in 1712 

service reduced to 5 oo peons , The to cantaroy pagodm 

remitted the service, and “^^^^ebe^lled, Abdul Miejed, the nabol 
3,500. In 1752, the pohgar paving ^ wew him away from a gun ; cir 
of Cuddapah, made him district. In 1756, Vimlah havinj 

cumcised bis son ; Mahrattahs, the son was restored fo 

fallen under the dominion of the Mahratta^^ , regularly, h 

a peishcush of in^’ 1766 he died an exile, leaving n 

was expelled by Meer Sal - 7 ^ of the Nizam 

children. In 1791. wh^ ” h remove from the late pohgar, wa 

Buswapah Nair, a relation in the fth remov following yea 

allowed to establish hin^^eU in it but was ^gere I 

He returned in ^ 794. and took forcible was succeed 

paid nominally a peishcush of canta yp | • ^thout issue, m 179 
ed by his son Comar man and, distant rektic 
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No. 71.— Nangangoontah J Naggy Nair. 

This family had no pollam till 1718, when they obtained from the 
nabob of Cuddapah, kaweli russooms, and four villages of the kamul 
rent of cantaroy pagodas 2,092, for the reduced rent of contaroy 
naeodas 907, on account of their desolate state. The assessment ten 
years afterwards to cantaroy pagodas 1,307, and m 1756 by the 
iahrattahs, to cantaroy Pags. 1,476. In i 775 ^ the villages %yere 
resumed, and the poligars expelled by Meer Saheb;_he received 
possession in 1791, and continued privateljr m the district after the 
pSk receiving part of the profits of the villages, which we re rented 
?n the name of potails. In 1799. Cummer ul Deen settled his peishcush 
at cantaroy pandas t, 01 2, which is now converted into rent according 
to the actual produce. 

No. 72.— Kaloopilli, Kudduputti Nair. 

Soon after the kamul survey, an ancestor of this famil>r obtained 
one village in rent, and the kawelli of 34 villages ; they paid the^full 
kakl cantaroy pagodas 1,485 for the village, and cantaroy Pagodas 
535 for the kawelli, making their total rent 

In 1729 they obtained an abatement to cantarojr P^fdas 843, for their 
SrviS against the refractory poligar of Reemlah. In 1756 the 
Mahrattahs raised the peishcush to C. pags. 928. 

with kat part of his family, were taken and hanged by Meer Saheb 
who'^Saped, recovel^d his village during the »ar .« 
after the peace, continued privately m the 1 

ancient village again with three others, in 1799. and jtip^ated to pay 
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., 56 by Ike Makralte, to Canty, page. 26.. The poligar was exp.iled 
Saheb in 177'i, returned m 1791, and seized his own MUeaj,e 
aJd »o.he^The eSinaed priva^lj in .“"“‘T ? *:rS; 

and rented his village under a fictitious name , ^" ^9 Canty, 

vilteges, which were continued_ to him by Cummei ul ^ > j 

pac^s 450. He now rents his original village only, m vMiich a smai 

abatement is allowed for his subsistence. 

No. 75-—NELLAMUNEPOLLEM, VENCATPUTTI. 

p. J“.ot'rniL'y plgnT- the kan. 5 l S' Tkj"S„Ywas'.fp 
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nabobs of Guddapah and the Mahrattas, in 1756, to cantary pagodas 
2S The poligar was expelled by Hyder in 1775 ; returned and took 
forcible possession of his village, in 1791 ; was deprived of it after the 
^ but remained privately in the country till 1799, when he 

nSn “e zS it LrS“o aLther, knd was allowed ,o hold both by 
GnrJimer ul Deen, for a peishcush of cantary pagodas 143^. I ha%e 
fesS the new village, and left him the old one. with a reduction 

from the rent for his subsistence. 

j^o. 79.— Moodiampaur, Bomi Natr. 

The ancestors obtained his village soon after the 

the full assessment can taroy pagodas 168, ^ , caSaroy 

ki\ ^ of rnddanah on granting kaweli to the poligar, to cantaioy 
Nabob of Guddapah, 0 ^ by the Mahrattas to 227. He was 

bv Hvder in 1775^ se Jd his village again in 1791 1 and was 

expelled by nyaer in \// 0 > r He took possession a 

obliged to relinquish It the J„„ed toil a eitkar 

second “‘’..eld under Cummer ul deen, at a peishcush 

Village, both of whi The cirkar village is now resumed, and 

?e h'SrtS „Sf,:ithTs^.?'al.“e;t:. re^t tor his maintenance, 
jsjo 80.— Ruttengheery, Rayapah Nair. 

Heery . Huddeyer, BiiS'ug^r r'aylJj whh 1 ,00“ pe^ont 

Tarwar Bejapoot, and setwed the Bijn gg y , 

for the maintenance of annual tent. By 

droog in jageer, valued at S ' which I have been obliged to 

such records as the family have, ai _ history till within the last 

depend for all information Augmented by 

fifty years, it appears that J of on! lac of pagodas, for 

several adjacent districts, estim . and then they built the 

which they paid 50,000 tl® Z 1 ^ j J2 That on the conquest 

deprived of their 

ancient possessions, and received in exchange. 

kamul rent. 

Muddugsera ... 32 Mosas ... — 4" 

Ruttengherry ... up uo. ••• 

Total ^ 

for the service of 300 trs'^resLtdTtS 

That in Fusly 1020 Muddusera was resumea,^^ 

and the peishcush ^the™service fixed at 300 men, and peishcush 

Mnddesera was '‘^^to'-ed the servi^^^^^^ Muddugsera, 

SmTa?th?Studtletld°';hcU^^^ to Rs. .0,000. -- 

,n .74., Mnrari^ Row, having 

chout on the poligar the’ perish to^ 15000 

possession of the Ruttengherry dist t. the poligar, 

rupees, exclusive of the «,ooo lo . . ^Ith his five sons 

Rungapah Nair, failing m his ^juage of cantary pagodas 300 

in 1776, and sent to Sermgapatam ; a village 01 cantdiy i. s 


lbs; 




SfililiilMi 
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annual rent, was assigned to him for the support of his women. 
It was continued after his death, and his eldest son Ray pah 
Nair was appointed a tehsildar of Cundachar, with a monthly allowance 
of 15 cantaroy pagodas by Tippoo Sultaun. This son being wounded 
and taken at the attack of the Sultaun^s lines in February 1792, and 
released, fled to his ancient district of Ruttingherry, of which he 
obtained a temporary possession; but being driven out at the peace, 
he retired to Salapoor, where he died without issue. His brothers were 
all hanged by the Sultaun, as soon as he heard of his escape. The 
eldest of them left two sons, who escaped on the fall of Seringapatam 
and have since been supported by their relations. The eldest is only 
about 16 years of age. He did not venture into the country dunng^ the 
Nizam’s government ; but he has now returned, in hopes of obtaining 

^ (Sined) THOMAS MUNRO, 

PI. Collector. 

[ 852 ] 

An AlJStpaet Statement of the Poligars in the Ceded Distpiets. 

Shewing,— The number of the Villages composing their respective Poi^AMS, 
with their full Valuation or Rent, according to the Assessments of the Kamul 
Survey and of Tippoo Sultan The amount of Tribute they were to pay, 
and the number of Horse and Foot they were to furnish by the conditions of 
their Tenures ; — The various changes which have taken place in the extent of 
their Pollams and nature of their Tenures From the period of the Bijnugger 
Government till the year 1800 : — And also, The Amount of the Allowances m 
, Land and Money, which they now enjoy ; together with its future probable 
Increase:— ^20, ^ 


I.— Under the Rajahs, till about ... 

2— Under the Bejapore and Hyderabad Kings j from 

^Under Aurung%ehe and his Successors ; from 

Under the Soobahs of Deccan and Nabobs of 

, ’ Cuddapah; from 

^Under the Mahraitas^ Soobahs of the Deccan i and 

oi Cuddapah ) from ... 

5, Under Eydefi The Mahrattas, The Nimm, and 

Nabobs of Cuddapah ; from 

y Under Tippoo SuUan and the Nizam ; from 

s!— Under Do. ... from 

p. — Under The Nizam ... in 

TO* Under The Company's Government ; from 

« f ti \ Vitr o it ^ 


A. D. 1600 
1600 to 1690 
1690 to 1712 

1712 to 1750 

1750 till 1765 

1765 to 1782 
1782 to 1792 
1792 to 1799 
1799 & i860 
i8oo till i8o2 


II.— With a concluding Column of REMARKS on each respective Poligar, ... 392. 

NOTE I.— In Column No. 6. (page 855 ) the Kamul Assessment is in general inserted ; 
but as the Bijnugger Rayels, in giving a district in Jageer, usually noticed it at its supposed 
Rent, this Valuation, where it could be discovered, has been exhibited instead of the Kamul. 

NOTE 2.— Wherever the Columns opposite to a Poligar's name are blank from the 
beginning down to » particular date; — that, for instance, of the Soobahs of the 
Cup. 860-1)-— it shows that the Poligar had not previous to that era, obtained any 
Territor\^ : — But, where the columns of Villages and Revenue, after being filled up under 
one race of Princes, d,x& Mi Blank under a subsequent one, it denotes that the Pollam had 
been resumed. 

^Thc Copy of this Table having been dra'wn out upon several large sheets of paper joined 
together in one mew, and reading horizontally from 4 main columns on the left, to the above 
mentioned column of Remarks^' on the extreme of the right hand, no other practicable viay 
occurred, than by dividing it into pages, of the above specified Classes; vjhich 
by repeating on each left hand page, the aforesaid 4 main or leading columns,] IS 5 3 J 
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AN ABSTRACT STATEMENT OF THE POLIGARS IN THE CEDED DISTRICTS. 

1.— Under the BIJNUGGER RAJAHS, till about Anno Domini 1660. 


No. of VILLAGES ; 


DISTRICTS. 


divisions. 


NAMES of POLIGAR DISTRICTS. 


assessments. Poiigars’ 

■ Annual Pay 

^ ^ from 

Rayel Kamul. Tippoo Sultan*s. Government. Peshcush. 


In EnamJ In Rent. Total, j Canty.Pags. Canty. Pags. I Canty. Fags. | Canty. Fags. 


TRIBUTE. 


Canty. Page. 


Canty. Pags. 


Foot. Horse. 


No. No. 


b. i 


KUMPLI 

HARPONHELLY 

KOODLEGAH 

BELLARI 


GOOLLYAH 


DGOPAUD 


HUNDY ANANTAPOOR 

RY-DROOG ... 

NOSUM 

CHITWEYL ... 

: ■■ I 

KOIL KONTLAH 


DOOWOOR ... 

CAMALAPORE 

YADKZ 

CHINNUMPITTY 
HUDJER KURROOR 


1. j Annagoondy 

2. Harponhelly 

3. Jerremulla 

4. Bellari 

5. Kotcondah 

6 . Kapitral ... 

7. Doodecondah 

8. Pundicondah 

9. Dewancondah 

10. Buswapoor 
u. Poolal Gherioo 
xa. Bolapilly ... 

13. Dornal 

14. Rawoor ... 

15. Kusaveram 

16. Vencadrepoolam 

17. Whorl agoontah 

18. Nillaq-ootlah 

19. Hund)'' Anantpoor 

20. Naddamadoddy 

21. Rydroog ... 

22. Nosum 

23. Chitwejd ... 

24. Owky ... 


GORUMCONDAH 


POOLEVENDRA 


RAYCHOTTY 


MUDDUGSERAH ... N 


^ . VOL. UL-^49^ 


Timmapah Rauze 
Busvapah, Nair ... ... 

Mullikoin, Nair 
Veeramah 

Total ... 

Chinnamah & Temamah 
Seetamah & Chinnamah 
Permal, Nair ... ... 

Lall Munne 
Rahman, Nair ... 

Total ... 

Nundikishbo, Nair 
Jelli Dawaker, Nair 
Jelli Busvapah, Nair 
Shashachallapute, Nair 
Soobah, Nair 
Bodi Mullanah ... 

Bodi Veeranah ... ... 

Antapah, Nair • . 
Vencatnarsoo ... ... 

Total ... 

Siddapah, Nair ... 

Vencamah, Nair 
Vencatapuddy, Nair 
Narsim Reddy 

Comar Vencat. Ragava Rauze 
Ramakishen Rauze 


Hunmuntgoond Sc Narsapoor ackamah 
Singaputten Sc Kalwadah Mujel Mulla Reddy 
Bodyemanoor ... Boochamah 

Tippah Reddy pulli & Audereddy pulli 
Mooteal paur 


Worapaur 
Oopaloor 
Talmurlah 
j PyapilU ... 
i Muddehera 
I Kummulpaur 
I Ghuttem ... 

1 Butlapoor ... 

i Sampilli 

I Toomulgoondi ... 

i Yellootlah 
i Kullipundah 
Boanmuliah 

Kootapollem ... 

Yerragoontapollem ... 
MadaneynpoUem 
Maddanpilli ... 

I Papy pulli 
! Tutt 

Rampicherla 
Mullyal ... 

Doodipilli 
Munddancheroo 
Kohimti ... 

Marella ... .** 

Shiliwarpollem 
Yerravarpollem ... 

Milacherroo 
RungungarpoIIem 
Yellamundah 
I Ganguichentlah 
Madicherroo 
Woodyamunki ... 

Y egavamarapahgoontah 
Digvatnarapahgoontah 
Talpoo! ... . ... 

Talpool ... 

Kuddri ... 

Yemla ... 
Loputnutlah 
Komut Nutlah 
Naugengoontah 
KalloopilH 

Chintalgontahbundah... 
Yadamaneyn Pollem ... 
NoHamuneyn Pollem,.* 
Motgootlah 
Kopoogoondapulli 
Jellelmundah 
Moodeampaur 
Ruttengerry 


Kugput Reddy ... 
Narsim Reddy ... 
Konam Rauz 
Condul, Nair 
Mullekaurjun, Nair 
Goorapah, Nair ... 
Ragoonat, Nair ... 
Cuddaiputti, Nair 
Mullapah, Nair .** 
Cbinna Cadroputti, Nair 
Veerapah, Nair ... 
Caddrepah, Nair... 
Vencatadry, Nair 
Narsim, Nair 
Cuddriputti, Nair 
Modah, Nair ... 
Vencatapah, Nair 
Paupah, Nair ... 
Soobah, Nair 
Veerapah, Nair ... 
Vencataputti, Nair 
Bori Mull, Nair ... 
Busvant, Nair 
Mullapah, Nair .... 
Ramah, Nair ^ ... 
Buswapah, Nair ,;i ' 
Timmapah, Nair ... 
Chinna, Nair 
Papy, Nair 
Mullapah, Nair ... 
Musel, Nair ... 
Chinnapah, Nair ... 


Mohabut Khan ... 
Allum Khan 
Vencataputty, Nair 


Nagi, Nair 
Kuddrooputti, Nair 
Narsim, Nair 
Venkatputti, Nair 
Venkataputti, Nair 
Soobah, Nair 
Dassi, Nair 
Singurn, Nair 
Bomi, Nair 
Rayapab, Nair ... 

Total 

GRAND TOTAL 


3 * 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7 * 




(See the Note r, p, 


309 

... 

309 

63,062 5 0 

1,06,294 0 I4|- 

75 

35 

1 10 

34»504 3 0 

54,107 3 IX 

384 

35 

419 

97.5^6 8 0 

1,60401 4 


*5 

S 

1,127 3 7 

1.127 3 7 


3 

3 

>,035 9 6 

1.03s 9 6 


f ^ 

8 

2,163 2 13 

2,163 2 13 



52 

' 52 

255 

343 

255 


343 

343 

12 

... . ' 

12 


_ 74g 

' f,,gaL 

[ 854 ]. 


2,763 6 II 628 X IQ 

19,864 2 3 12,356 o 2 

L75i*74 8 I 1,32,102 8 isf 

2,55,484 6 2 3,53436 3 o 

10,514 40 6,714 I si 


i9»743 7 S 
860 6 4 
3,250 o o 
99 510 
16 8 12 


12,032 4 12 
1,895 2 rf 
2,846 3 8 
199 3 4i , 
520 0 0 I 


10,135 

0 

0 

17,911 

6 

*3 

342 

2 

4 

770 

3 

0 

455 

6 

4 

2,519 

5 

fo 

2,703 

0 

X 

5,028 

3 

15 

1,9" 

0 

iS 

3.254 

5 

X2 

18,370 

3 

2 

6,277 

8 

3 h 

52 

6 

8 

378" 

9 

0 


130 0 o 
2,053 3 4 


813 3 2 
290 I 14 


9,796 9 10 X2,993 9 4 


i,x 2 ,500 o 0 
"7^67,856^ ^ 


3.000 500 

2.000 ... 

5.000 500 


325 o o 

162 5 o 
487 5 o 


325 o o 
162 5 o 

"487 S 


26,000 0 0! 


9,200 o 


23,400 O o 39 , 1^3 I 8 70,000 o 0 

2,277 6 4 1,357 I o 


SO 6 4 
16 8 12 


SO 6 4 

8 X2 


300 


1,560 o of 




x,y 0.666 o~o} 50.555 o Q 


ii? f i -SilliliWIMS III! 




J 50,000: o 
So> 5 S 5 Q 


2,000 : ... 

5,000 70b 


J- ^ 

'1 
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APPENDIX TO FIFTH REPORT FROM THE SELECT COMMITTEE 

AN abstract statement of THE POLIGARS IN THE CEDED DISTRICTS. 

2.— Under the BEJAPORE and HYDERABAD KINGS, from 1600 to 1690. 


[Repeated from page 383.] 


DISTRICTS. 


DIVISIONS. 


NAMES of POLIGAR DISTRICTS. 


2. 


KUMPLI 

HARPONHELLY 

KOODLEGAH 

BELLARI 


GGOLLYAH 


Wo:] 


doopaub 




HUN BY ANANTAPOOR; 

RY-DROOG ... 

NOSUM 

CHITWEYL 

< 

KOIL KONTL.AH 


DOOWOOR ... 

CAMALAPORE 
YADKI ... 

GHINNUMPITTY 
HUDJER KURROOR 


Aniiagoondy 
Harponhelly 
Jerremulla 
Bellari ... 


Kotcondah 
Kapitral ... 
Doodecondah 
Pundicondah 
Dewancondah 

Buswapoor 
Poolal Chenoo 
Bolapilly ... 
Dornal 
Rawoor ... 
Kusaveram 
V encadrepoolam 
Whorlagoontah 
Nillagootlah 

Hundy Anantpoor 
Naddamadoddy 
Rydroog ... 
Nosum 
Chitweyl ... 

Owky 


Timmapah Rauze 
Busvapah, Nair ... 
MuIlikoinT Nair ... 
Veeramah ... 

Total 

Chinnamah & Tern amah 
Seetamah & Chinnamah 
Permal, Nair 
Lall Mtinne 
Rahman, Nair ... 

Total 

Nundikishbo, Nair 
Jelll Dewaker, Nair 
Jelll Busvapah, Nair 
Shasbachallapute; Nair 
Soobah, Nair ... 

Bodi Mullanah ... 

Bodi Veeranah ... 
Antapah, Nair ... 
VencatnarsoQ ... 


Total 


Siddapah, Nair ... 
Vencamah, Nair ... 
Vencatapuddy, Nair 
Narsim Reddy ... 
Comar Vencat. Raga 
Ramakishen Rauze 
Hunmuntgoond & Narsapoor ackamah ... 

Singaputten & Kalwadah Mujel Mulla Reddy 
Bodyemanoor ... Boochamah 

Tippah Reddypulli & Audereddi pulH ... 

Mootealpaur 


GORUMCONDAH 


POOLEVENDHA 




RAYCHOTTY 


liiiiiflliiiii 


Worapaur... 

Oopaloor ... 
Talmurlah 
Pyapilli ... 

M uddehera 
Kummulpaur 
Ghuttem ... 

Butlapoor 
SampilH 
Toomulgoondi 
Yellotlah ... 
Kullipundah 
Boanmullah 
Kootapollem 
YerragoontapoIIem 
Madane) npollem 
Maddanpilli 
Papy pulli... 

Tutt 

F'lampicherla 
Mullyai 
Doodipilli... 
f Munddancheroo 
Kohimti ... 

Mardla 

Yeliamuttdah 
'■.Ganguichoatia 
:;:Mad®c:h«5rroO: ■„ 
Woodyaw^itki 
Yejfavama rapahjgfdOtttafe 
1 Blfipram' ‘ 

Talpooi 

■■■Talpool 

Komwt Notkfe- ' 

' Chlbtafgon-tahhsftdoli, 
Ytdamaheyn FoIIto ,♦ 

Moodettnpaor :-r, 
j Rutteiigercy 


Kugput Reddy ... 

.. Narsim Reddy ... 

Konam Rauz ... 

.. Condul, Nair 
.. Mulleckaurjun, Nair 
Goorapah, Nair ... 

.. Ragonath, Nair ... 

.. Cuddaiputti, Nair 
,, Mullapah, Nair 
.. Chinna Cadroputti, Nair 
.. Veerapab, Nair ... 

.. Caddrepah, Nair 
,. Vencatadry, Nair 
Narsim, Nair 
. Cuddriputti, Nair 
. Modah, Nair 
. Vencatapah, Nair 
. Paupah, Nair 
. Soobah, Nair 
Veerapab, Nair ... 

. Vencataputti, Nair 
Bori Mull, Nair ... 
Busvant, Nair 
Mullapah, Nair ... 
Ramah, Nair 


' Chmiia, Naif ' ,**, ;/■; 
Fapy, Nair 
Mullapah, Nair 
Muse!, Nair ■ 


iKtttJijjfoeptitt!, Nair . 




iliiililiii 


1 



I ASSESSMENTS. 


Poligars’ 

S Mrt VTT T Ar;F« • 

1 



Annual Pay 











1 Kamnl. 

Tippoo Sultan’s. 

Government. 

Old. 

New. 

Total. 

Canty. Pags, 

Canty. Pags. 

Canty. Pags. 

14- 

i5v 

16. 

17- 

18. 

19. 

.. ... 

121 

I2I 

1.78,725 9 si 

i,i9;359 3 

I of 



37 

37 

15,780 0 0 

14,167 I 

xof 


253 


353 

41,635 8 7 

80.738 5 isi 


liO 

... 

no 

34,504 3 0 

54.107 3 

11 


363 

IS8 

52t 

2,70,646 0 izi 

2.68,372 4 

iSi 


5 


S 

1,127 3 7 

1,127 3 

7 

... 

3 

‘’6 

3 

1,03s 9 6 

1,035 9 

6 

... 

.. 

6 

2,041 4 1 

2,041 4 

I 

. , . 

8 

6 

14 

’’""4,204 6 14 

4,204 6 

14' 

... 

6 

• •• 

6 

3,861 1 12 

4,999 p 

12 


6 


6 

1, 1 11 5 0 

2,386 2 

12 

••• 

13 

.. 

13 

3,640 6 0 

2,745 6, 

0 

... 

.. 18 


18 

5,699 8 8 

1,596 0 

0 

... 

.. 

7 

7 

357 I 7 

373 8 

12 

... 


18 

18 

4,468 I 0 

1,137 5 

0 


... 

7 

7 

452 2 0 

281 8 

6 


.. 43 

32 

75 

19,590 3 '3 

13,521 0 

0 



66 

66 

45,773 7 0 

46,704 5 

13^ 



5 

5 

2,415 0 0 

4,000 0 

0 


75 

152 

227 

1,27,38s 0 0 

1,51,090 I 

5i 



54 

54 

10,530 7 4 
51,754 S 7 

44,598 0 

14I 

... 

e *»• 

118 

nS 

1,31,861 3 

8 


12 

33 

45 

40,097 2 0 

27,668 2 

3f 

... 


41 

41 

13,734 4 i3i 

16,269 4 

of 



II 

41 

8,607 5 14 

13,822 6 

nf 

'... ■ 

.. 

S , 

T 

697 4 0 

1,105 0 

0 



3 

3 

4,800 0 0 

6,173 1 

4 

... 


7 

7 

4,854 2 0 

6,000 0 

0 

2,600 0 0 

. ... 

1 

i 

1,217 6 X 

1,301 3 

0 


. 

3 

3 

1,787 I 10 

2,583 9 

I 

. . . ■ 

44 

... 

44 

23,400 0 0 

39»i^3 1 

8 

. .... ■■ 

3 

• •• 

3 

2,277 6 4 

1,357 I 

0 


10 

I 

1 

390 0 0 

642 4 

Si- 



10 

19.743 7 8 

12,032 4 

12 

... 

3 


3 

860 6 4 

1,89s 2 

If 

... 

. , ' 5' 


5 

3,250 0 0 

2,846 3 

8 


. ■ ^2, . 


2 

99 5 10 

199 3 

4i 


, 1 

•’V 


459 3 12 

520 0 

0 



i 

1 

1,409 0 10 

1,142 4 

1 0-1 


. 

1 


76 6 2 

245 3 14 


* ■* 

. . I ' 

. 1, . ; 

13s 3 loi 

1,059 3 

15 



■gV''' ■ ' 

I 

148 4 7 

540 9 

0 


' 1 ^ 

I 

I 

1 ■ ■ ,'^5 9 

92 5 

12 

... . 


: 2 . 

421 812 

i,2iS 7 

8 


. 1 1 

t ■ 

■ 2. 

1,038 6 0 

2,065 8 

0 

. ■ ■ 

' 1 

I 

I 

2,439 0 0 

2,701 I 

8 

«« . 

, I ,1 

... 

I 

455 <5i 4 

2,5^9 5 

10 


' I ^ 

I 

4 

2,883 6 J2 

6,004 ^ 

X 

,■ i..' ■ ■ 

1 ^ 

... 

4 

1,911 0 15 

3,254 5 

12 

... 

1 


10 

18,370 3 2 

6,277 8 

3i 

' . . ♦ 

1 *" 1 

1 

i 

141 80 

1,196 s 

12 

... 





nno •>. 

? c* 


liiii 

' / ,■ ' ’’ 

, ■ "r"' 

»,i35v .'tr, fj [ 


6 

r,<340 ■ b 0 - 

tan#'" 

''.c 1. 

liflipipiigi 

.378 9 

0 

»,30^. 6 0 1 : 

^ ‘fi* ” ' 


'■ ■>,*> 

Lands 


vMw:iimUSi$sm 




... 

r . 

s 


3,310 4 

0 

x,' :: 

1 


gililif y; '1 

? ;'Svr:^0:SJiB##3S; f 


2 



• ■ 'b 


‘ 453 34 


14 

... 

»** 

1 

I 

238 7 a 

203 9 

6 

390 0 0 


I 

I 

765 4 14 

1,201 0 

0 

350 0 0 

26 


26 

9,796 0 10 

12,993 9 

Aiyy : 

...i 

■ . 

I 

1 

1,485 0 0 

1,272 4 

0 



1 

I 

317 8 131 

1,776 9 

2 ■ 

■ ' ' » 4 » 

‘S 

i 

1 

168 7 8 

48s 1 

8 

■ .4. ■ 

... 

r 

t 

94 9 4 

521 7 

0 

■ ■ ... 

y.*' . 

I 

1 

494 0 lai 

885 0 

8 

... 

... 

i 

1 

249 3 4i 

976 5 

0 



I 

I 

168 7 8 

859 1 

0 


... 

1 19 

iig 

t4,39r 6 14 

13,384 8 

0 

■ ... 

aos 

..■636 .■ 

- :84l.:b ■:* 

4,26,565 2 7i ' 

5,81,897; .7 

7 |;'- 

S.bSg.'o; 0, ■' 

. 6tg 

832 

MSJ 

7,21^006' 3 .i4|> " 

ML995 , 9 

•if 

5,865 d , O ' ^ 


TRIBUTE. 


Peshcush. 


Canty. Pags. 


350 0 o 
700 o o 
JiZSO o 0 


9,100 o o 


325 o o 
162 5 o 
812 5 o 


1,300 O o 


1,522 5 o 

357 I 7 
4,468 10 


<^>347 7 7 


Nuzzer. 


Canty. Pags. 


Total. 


Canty. Pag.s. 


350 o o 
7,000 o o 

r,75Q O O 


3,67s 0*0 

19,500 o o 
7,800 o o 


2,100 O O 


2T0 O o 
910 o o 
so 6 4 
16 8 12 
j,409 0 10 

76 6 2 

135 5 io| 

148 4 7 
5 9 I 


700 o o 
4SS 6 4 
2,883 6 12 
405 o 0 

2,800 o o 
56 8 12 


hn$- - r : 0 ; 

■29 ■ I ^ 0 

; 


1,050 o o 


9>ioo 


325 o o 
162 5 o 
812 5 o 
1,300 o o 


400 


350 

^50 

I 

1,522 5 o I 300 


525 O o 


357 I 7 

4,468 I o 


6,347 7 7 
3,67s O 0 

19,500 o o 
7,800 o o 


2,100 0 0 


525 0 0 


442 5 o 


421 8 12 


2,020 

168 

168 


2 8 
7 8 
7 S 


99 5 10 
455 <5 o 

165 8 o 
168 7 8 
2,437 5 o 


4^,654 3 4t 




gib 




[8563 


iiiiii 


65,402 01 if 




^3^9 3 12 


1,389 3 12 


2,800 o 0 
56 8 t2 


673 4 O 


1,050 o 0:, 


2,020 2 8 
168 7 8 
168 7 8 

99 5 
455 6 o 


200 

900 


75 

xoo 


22 


.SERVICE. 

Foot. 

Horse, 

No.' 

No. 

23. 

24. 

1 100 

1 2,000 
1^^000 

1 5, Tod 

300 

300 


50 


1,040 


800 


100 







1 


'7tued on the next page ^ 
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ON' the affairs of the east INDIA COMPANY, 


AN ABSTRACT STATEMENT OF THE POLIGARS IN THE CEDED DISTRICTS., 

3.-^Under AURUNGZEBE and his Successors from 1690 to 1712. 


[Repeated from page 383.] 


DISTRICT? 


DIVISIONS. 


■l ' ■ ... '> , 


X 

2. 

1 H ' 


No. 



f £ 

lUMPU ... 

i* 

Annagoondy 

... Timmapah Rauze 

' 'Q ' 

aARPONHELLY 

2. 

Harponhelly 

... Busvapah, Nair 

r a. 

KOODLEGAH 

3- 

Jerremulla 

... Mullikoiny Nair 

J:' 05 • 

< 1 

BELLARl 

4. 

Bellari ... 

... Veeramah 





■>4-: 

O 

u 


' 0 -': 


ai 

CU 


r 


HUNDY ANANTAPOOR 


RY-DROOG ... 
NOSUM 
CHiTWEYL ... 


KOIL KONTLAH 


DOOWOOR 


CAMALAPORE 

YADKI 

CHINNUMPITTY 
HUDJER KURROOR 


NAMES of POLIGAR DISTRICTS. 


GORUMCONDAH 


POOLEVENDRA 


raychotty 


MUDDUGSERAH . 


19. 

20. 

2X. 

22 . 

23- 

24. 

25- 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 
30* 
31- 
32* 

33. 

34. 
35- 
3<5. 
37* 
38. 

39* 

40. 

41. 

42. 

43- 

44. 

45- 

46. 

47* 

48. 

49. 
SO* 
SI* 
52. 
S3* 
54* 
55* 
56. 

57- 

58- 
59* 

60. 

61. 

62. 

63. 

64. 

65. 

66 . 

67. 

68 . 

69. 

70, 
71* 
72. 
73* 
74. 
75* 
7^* 
77* 
78* 
79* 
80. 


VOL. 


Kotcondah 
Kapitral ... 
Doodecondah 
Pundicondah 
Dewancondah 


Total 

Chinnamah & Temamah ... 
Seetamah & Chinnamah 
Permai, Nair 
Lali Munne 

Rahman, Nair ... ... 

Total ... 
Nundikishoo, Nair ... 

JelU Dewaker, Nair 
JelH Busvapah, Nair 
Shashachaliapute, Nair 
Soobah, Nair ... 

Bodi Mullanah ... 

Bodi Veeranah ... 

Antapah; Nair . . ... 

Vencatnarsoo 

Total ... 

Siddapah, Nair ... 

Veneamah, Nair 
Vencatapuddy, Nair ... 

Narsim Reddy ... 

Comar Vencat. Ragava Rauze 
Ramakishen Rauze 
Hunmuntgoond & Narsapoor ackamah ... ... 

Singaputten & Kalwadah Mujel Mulla Reddy 
Bodyemanoor ... Boochamah ... ... 

Tippah Reddy pulH & Audereddy pulli ... 

Mooteal paur ... ... ... ... 

Kugput Reddy ... ... 


Buswapoor 

Poolal Chen 00 

Bolapiily ... 

Dornal 

Rawoor 

Kusaveram 

Vencadrepoolam 

Whorlagoontah 

Nillagootlah 


Hundy Anantpoor 
Naddamadoddy 
Rydroog ... 
Nosum 
Chitweyl ... 

Owky 


Worapaiir 
Oopaloor 
Talmurlah ... 

Pyapilli ... 

Muddehera ... 

Kummulpaur ... 

Ghuttera ... ... 

Butlapoor 

Sampiili 

Toomulgoondi 

Yellootlah 

KuIIipundah ... 

Boanmullah 
Kootapollem ... 

Y errago ontapoUem . .. 
Madaneynpollem 
MaddanpUli 

Papy pulli ... 

Tutt ... ... 

Rampicherla 
Mullya!^ ... 

Doodipilli 
Munddancheroo 
Kohimti ... 

Marella ... 

ShillwarpoUem. t... 

Yerravarpollem 

Milacherroo 

Rungungarpollem 

Yellamundah 

Ganguichentlah 

Madicherroo 

Woody amunki 

Y egavamarapahgoontah 
D igvamarapahgoontah 
TaipooV 

Talpool ... 

Kuddri 
Yemla ... 
Loputnutlah 
Komut Nutlah 
Naugengoontah 
Kalloopilli 

Chintalgontahbundah 
Yadamaneyn Pollem 
Nollamuneyu Pollem 
Motgootiah 
Kopoogoondapulii 
Jellelraundah 
Moodeampaur 
Ruttengerry 


Narsim Reddy 
Konam Rauz 
Condul, Nair 
Mullekaurjun, Nair 
Goorapah, Nair ... 
Ragoonafej Nair ... 
Guddaiputti, Nair 
Mullapah, Nair ... 
Chinna Cadroputti, Nair 
Veerapah, Nair ... 
Caddrepah, Nair... 
Vencatadry, Nair 
Narsim, Nair 
Cuddriputti, Nair 
Modah, Nair 
Vencatapah, Nair 
Paupah, Nair ... 
Soobah, Nair 
Veerapah, Nair ... 
Vencataputti, Nair 
Bori Mull, Nair ... 
Busvant, Nair 
Mullapah, Nair ... 

Timmapah, Nair... 
Chinna, Nair 
Papy, Nair 
Mullapah, Nair ... 
Musel, Nair 
Chinnapah, Nair ... 




Mohabut Khan ... 
Ailum Khan 
Vencataputty, N air 


Nair 


Nagi, Nair 
Kuddrooputti, 
Narsim, Nair 
Venkatputti, Nair 
Venkataputti, Nair 
Soobah, Nair 
Passi, Nair 
Singurn, Nair ... 
Bomi, Nair 
Rayapah,' Nair 


Tc^tal 

GRANP TOTAL , , 




32 

y 

32 

39,228 7 8 

.. 

26 


26 

9,796 9 10 

... 

I 

... 

I 

1,458 0 0 

... 

I 


I 

217 8 3i 


,i ' 


I ■ 

168 7 8 

... ■ 1 

I 


I 

94 9 4 

... 

^ 1 ' 


■ 1 1 

1 - ■ : 

494 0 12I 

.0 

T , , 

1 


i “’l 

249 3 4l 


1 


i ' I ■ ' 

16B 7 a 

... 


i. M-.. 

.1 ■ 

' 20,6aS'' - i 4 ,.: ■ 

..I*. 

792 

.7 33L,. 


6,68,82s 9 5 i 



■132' ';: 

‘T 2^178”” 

12.05,077 7 9 k 


12,993 9 


1,272 

I1776 

485 

. 521 
BBS 


2,SOO O 0 


2,020 2 8 


168 7 8 


976 

8 s 9 

a4,S4« 




168 7 s 


7 7 


99 5 10 

• ... 

0 8 


45S 6 0 


5 0 


165 8 0 

' ,;.*■** ' y . j '- 

X 0 


168 7 8 


6 of 


4,87s 0 0 


7 .' 8 . .'..il : 

sM 7 8 

1.74,036 S i 

_ . , A 4 .?— 6_ 

,2^, yi 

^868 :.7 vf" 

2,22,403 6 8-^ 

S 0 


No. of VILLAGES ; 

ASSESSMENTS- 

Poligars’ 
Annual Pay 
from 

Government. 

1 TRIBUTE. 

SERVICE. 

Kamul. 

Tippoo Sultan’s. 

Peshcush. 

Nuzzer. 

Total. 

Foot. 

Horse. 

Old. 

New. 

Totai,. 

Canty. Fags. 

Canty. 

Pags. 

Canty. Pags. 

Canty. Pags. 

Canty. Pags. 

Canty. Pags. 

No. 

No. 

25* 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31^ 

32. 

33* 

34* 

35* 

114 


114 

1,56,285 

8 i5i 

x,Oi;403 

9 

4f 


.« 






37 

423 

460 

2,70,869 

6 

8 

1,83,966 

5 


■ ■ 

4,200 

0 0 

, ... ' 

4,200 0 0 


■ ■■:••• 

230 


230 

37,115 

0 

tS 

73,559 

1 

6f 


17,500 

0 0 

■ ... ' ■■■ ■ 

17,500 0 0 

1,000 


75 


75 

27,748 

9 

8 

43,958 

3 

15 


3,500 

0 0 


3,500 0 0 

2,500 

• ».. . 

456 

423 

3^79 

4,92,019 

5 Mf 

4,02,888 

0 

3 

... 

25,200 

0 0 


25,200 0 0 

3,500 


■ ... 

41 

41 

10,223 

0 

6 

10,223 

0 

6 

'• . 

8,775 

0 0 

... 

8,775 0 0 

300 


... 

24 

24 

5,220 

3 

2 

5,320 

3 

2 


4,550 

00 


4;S5o 0 0 

200 




5 

1,127 

3 

7 

1,127 

3 

7 

... 

325 

0 0 

.... 

325 0 0 

200 


3 ■■ 

■' .... 

3 

1,035 

9 

6 

1,035 

9 

6 


162 

5 0 

■ ... 

162 5 0 

100 


6 


6 

2,04 c 

4 

I 

2,041 

4 

1 

. . 

8x2 

5 0 


812 s o 

100 


14 


79 

19,64a 

0 

6 

19.648 

0 

6 


14,625 

0 0 

... ■ 

14,625 0 0 

900 


6 


6 

3,861 

I 

12 

4,999 

~9 

12 

... 

1,330 

0 0 


1/330 00 

150 

... 

6 


6 

1,1X1 

5 

0 

2,386 

2 

12 


225 

0 0 


. 22$ . 0 oy: 

50 


L3 

• • * 

13 

3,640 

6 

0 

3,745 

6 

0 

... 

720 

o 0 


720 0 0 

xoo 


18 


18 

5,699 

8 

8 

1,596 

0 

0 

».* 

2,100 

0 0 


2,100 0 0 

300 

' , ■■■ 


13 

13 

3,127 

1 

8 

1,206 

1 

6 


3,127 

I s 


3,1^7 I S 

■ •*■.'■ 


7 


7 

357 

I 

7 

373 

8 

3 

... 

6s 

0 0 


65 0 0 

so 


18 

... 

18 

4,468 

I 

0 

1,137 

■,S 

0 

■' ' ■ ... ■ 

650 

0 0 


650 0 6 

300 

*•* 

' . ■ 7 


7 

453 

0 

2 

281 

8 

6 





.. . 

SO 

'■**> ■■ 

9 


9 

2,763 

6 

ir 

628 

I 

10 


325 

0 0 


32s 0 0 

too 

... ■■ '1 

84 

13 

97 

25,481 

2 

0 

»5,3SS 

3 

I 


8,542 

18 


"8,542 X 8 

1,100 


65 


65 

43,760 

0 

0 

46,325 

9 

9^ 


11,200 

0 0 


11,200 0 0 

1,200 

150 

5 


■' S 

2,4X5 

0 

0 

4,000 

0 

0 


1,050 

0 0 


1,650 0 0 



227 

IQO 

417 

2,48.717 

0 

0 

2,14,914 

4 

6| 


72,000 

0 0 


72,000 0 0 


... 

■■' ,22. 

31 

53 

26,706 

5 

8 

44,316 

2 

I4i 


1,229 

8 12 


1,229 8 12 

2,600 


1 16 

2 

u8 

5U937 

8 

7 

1,35,752 

4 

4 

■ 

21,000 

00 


21,000 0 0 

2,830 

..t-. 

45 

I 

46 

40,779 

7 

0 

27,756 

2 

9 


7,000 

0 0 


7,000 0 0 

1,000 


4* 

... 

41 

13,734 

4 \ 

16,269 

4 

f 

.... 

4,550 

0 0 


4,550 0 0 

500 

... 

II 

' ' ' 

11 

8,607 

S 

14 

13,822 

6 

Ilf 

■»•«'. 

2,336 

9 8 

. ' • • 

2,336 9 8 

500 

■ ... ■ 

I 

■ 4 

5 

4,662 

4 

0 

5,070 

0 

0 


1,837 

5 0 


1,837 5 0 

300 


3 


3 

4,800 

0 

0 

6,173 

I 

4 

■ ■ ***■ ■ ■ 

1,040 

8 0 


1,040 8 0 

150 

... 




10,907 

6 

8 




1,554 8 0 

5.850’ 

0 0 


5,850 0 0 

200' 

*»» 

■.■■: I' 

... 

I 

1,217 

6 

I 

t,30i 

3 

0 


350 

0 d 


350 0 0 . 

xoo, 

.i. 

I 

... 

I 

1,358 

5 

0 

1,954 

3 

9f 


■ ... 



... . - ’! 

loo 

" » ' » , ! 

44 

... ' 

44 

23,400 

0 

0 

39,163 

X 

8 

..." 

7,000 

6 0 


7,000 0 , 0 , 

,800 

' - 

3 

7 

10 

17.505 

7 

isi 

18,046 

X 

91 

... 

3,150 

0 0 

... 

3,150 6 ; o 

306 


JO 


I, ,10 

19,743 

7 

8 

12,032 

4 12 I 

•* * . 




... 

500 


3 


'■ '■■■ 3 

860 

6 

4 

t,895 

2 

If 


210 

0 0 


210 0 0 

... 


5 


S 

3,250 

0 

0 

2,846 

3 

8 


910 

0 0 

... 

910 0 0 



2 


2 

99 

5 to 

199 

3 

4^ 

» f < 

. 50 

6 4 


50 6 4 

... ' 


I 


1 

459 

3 

12 

520 

0 

0 


16 

8X2 

442 5 0 

459 3 12 

... 

’ *•*, 

r 


: . ■ ■ 1 

1,409 

0 

10 

1,142 

4 xo^- ! 

■ »1»!t ■ . 

1,409 

0 xo 

... 

1,409 0 to 

■ , »•« • ' 


X 

.»• , 

.1 

26 

6 

2 ■ 

343 

3 

14 1 


;; 76 

6 2 

... 

76 6 2 

... 


■'I 


' 1 

135 

6 

xoi 

i»o59: 

3 

IS 1 


13S 

5 loi 


13s 5 loi 

... 

... 

■ I, 


1 

148 

4 

7 

540 

9 

0 1 


148 

4 7 


148 4 7 

... 

.... 

I 

... 

■ 1; ' 

■ ■ ■■ S' 

9 

1 

92 

5 

2 5 


5 

§ ' 


5 91 


... 

2 


1' ' 2 

421 

8 

X2 

1,218 

7 

8 j 


421 

8 12 

... 

421 8 12 

. ••• ■: 

..»■ ■ 

I 


\ 'i": 

342 

2 

4 

770 

3 

0 1 


385 

0 0 


SBS 00 

... 

... 

t Mejure. 

' •••' . 

i Mejure. 

201 

1 

2f 

■ ... 


■: { 





... ■ 


... 

1 

■ ■' .’•« ’■ 

' 'I ' 

4SS 

6 

4 

2,519 

5 to I 


455 

6 4 


455 0 4 



4 

■ . * ■ 

i■'■' 4 

2,883 

6 

12 

6,004 

2 

X 

' « 4* ' ' 

2,883 

6 12 


0,883 6 12 



4 


4 

1,911 

15 

0 

3,354 

5 

12 

... 

40s 

0 0 


40s 0 0 

... 

... 

... * 

10 

■***■' 

10 

18,370 

3 

2 

6,277 

8 

3^ 


2,800 

0 0 


2,800 0 0 



X 

" » .» ' 

I 

141 

8 

0 

1,196 

5 

X2 

V': v; .T;, •: 


5 0 


87 s o 

so : 

■ 1 

'■ L 

... 


. 1,004 

6 

8 

999 


12 

■■■ 

,• 

' 70 

0 0 


70 0 0 

75 

... 1 

■ I “ 

... 

i” 

1,13s 

I 

' 0 

1,392 

'1 

6 

1,300 0 I5i " 

i,x 35 

I 0 

••• 

x,x35 1 0 

100 1 

*“• 1 

X 

... 

! 

52 

6 

8 

378 

9 

0 

1,102 3 8 



s 

1 

lOD 1 

••• . 1 

... 

I 

X 

210 

6 

0 

309 

S 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

I> 

... 


... "I 

... 1 

I 75 j 

1 

... 

I 

X 

42 

9 

0 

947 

4 

0 

... 1 

42 

9 0 


42 9 0 


... 1 


I 

1 

460 

9 

0 

536 

2 

8 

... 1 

174 

9 0 


174 9 0 1 

22 

... I 

X 


X 

673 

4 

0 

3,310 

4 

0 

' I 



... 

... 

SO 

... 

I 

... 

I 

730 

0 

0 

813 

3 

■2 

... 1 

695 

0 0 

. ■' '*•* ' 

69s 0 0 



... 


... 







650 0 0 



... 




1 



... 



.. 



520 0 0 







i 









4t 6 0 

■ .. 




... 


1 — 

29 

29 

40,559 

0 

S 

0 

Q 

10,442 

9 

3 

... 



... 


... 

'' M. , 






f*#, 








0 I 



n 


■'S 


m 


[8883: 




'f:: 










APPENPIX TO FIFTH REPORT FROM THE SELECT IJOMMITTEE 




,AN ABSTRACT STATEMENT OF THE FOLIGARS IN THE CEDED DISTRICTS. 

■ 4-.— Under the SOOBAHS of DECCAN ; and NABOBS of CUDDAPAH } from 1712 to 1750. 






[Repeated from page 383.] 


No, of VILLAGES : 






; -.iDijWF^drs. . 


DIVISIONS. 


NAMES of POLIGAR^'BISraiCTS. 






yw' {See a Note^ at page ^5J). 

:.r ; 




v;'., '"I ^ KUMPLI 

. J . HARPONHELLY 
g KOODLEGAH 
g BELLARI 
X 


1, Annagoondy 

2. Harponhelly 
j. Jerremulla 
4.. Bellari 


1^1*1 


I GOOLLYAH 


f 5. Kotcondah 
6. Kapitral 
4 7. Doodecondah"’ 

8. Pundicondah 
L Q. Dewancondah 


g DOOPAUD 

D 

u 


r 10. Buswapoor 

11. Poolal Chenoo 

12. Bolapilly ... 

13. Dornal ... 

*{ 14, Rawoor ... 

15. Kusaveram 

16. Vencadrepoolam 

17. Whorlagoontah 
.. 18. Nillagootlah 


Timmapah Rauze 
Busvapah, Nair ... 
MuUikoin, Nair ... 
Veeramah ... 

Total 

Chinnamah & Temamah 
Seetamah & Chinnamah 
Permal, Nair 
Lall Mnnne ... 
Rahman, Nair ... 

Total 

Nnndikishoo, Nair 
Jelli Dewaker, Nair 
Jelli Busvapah, Nair 
ShashachaUapute, Nair 
Soobah, Nair ... 

Bodi Mullanah ... 

Bodi Veeranah ... 
Antapah, Nair ... 
Vencatnarsoo ... 


HUNDY ANANTAPOOR ; 


RY-DROOG 

NOSUM 

CHITWEYL 


KOIL KONTLAH 


Hundy Anantpoor 
Naddamadoddy 
Rydroog ... 
Nosum ... 
Chitweyl b.. 

Owky ... 


Total ... 
Siddapah, Nair ... ... 

Vencamah, Nair ... 
Vencatapuddy, Nair 
Narsim Reddy ... 

Gomar Vencat. Ragava Rauze 
Ramakishen Rauze ... 


DOOWOOR 


CAMALAPORE 

YADKI 


Hunmuntgoond & Narsapoor ackamah 
Singaputten & Kalwadah Mujel Mulla Reddy 
Bodyemanoor Boochamah .. 

Tippah Reddypulli & Audereddi pulli ... 

Mootealpaur 

Worapaur... ... Kugput Reddy 

Oopaloor ... ... Narsim Reddy ... 

Talmurlah ... Konam Rauz ... 


CHINNUMPITTY 
HUDJER KURROOR 


GORUMCONDAH 


FOOLEVEN0RA 


RAYCHOTTY 


..MUriDCGSERAH 


. Worapaur... 

. Oopaloor ... 

Talmurlah 
, Pyapilli ... 
Muddehera 
Kummulpaur 
Ghuttem ... 

Butlapoor 

Sampiili ... 

Toomulgoondi 

Yellotlah ... 

KuUipundah 

Boanmullah 

Kootapollem 

y errago ontapollem 

Madaneynpollem 

Maddanpilii 

Papy pulli... 

Tutt 

Rampicherla 
Mullyal ... 
Doodipilli... 
Munddancheroo 
Kohimti ... 

Marella 

Shillwarpollem 

Milaeherroo 

Rungungarpollem 

Yellamundah 

Ganguichentia 

Madicherroo 

Woodyamunki 

Yegavamarapahgoontah 

Digvamarapahgoontah 

Talpool 

Talpool ... 

Kuddri 

Yemla 

Loputnutlah ... 

Komut Niitlah 
Naugengoontah 
Kalloopilli 

Chintalgontahhundoh... 
Yadamaneyn Pollem ... 
Nollamunayn Palkm... 
Motgootlah 

Kopoogoondapulli ... 
jelleimundah 
Moodeampaur ... 

Rutteisgerry 


Condul, Nair ... 
Mulieckaurjun, Nair 
Goorapah, Nair ... 

... Ragonath, Nair ... 

... Guddaiputti, Nair 
... Muliapah, Nair ... 

... Ghinna Cadroputti, Nair 
Veerapah, Nair ... 
Caddrepah, Nair 
... Vencatadry, Nair 
... Narsim, Nair 
... , Cuddriputti, Nair 
... Mddah, Nair 
... Vencatapah, Nair 
... Paupah, Nair 
... Soobah, Nair 
... Veerapah, Nair ... 

... Vencataputti, Nair 
... Bori Mull, Nair ... 

Busvant, Nair 
... MuHapah, Nair ... 

... Raruah, Nair 

Busw'apah, Nair ... 

Chinna, Nair 
... Papy, Nair 

Mullapah, Nair ... 

... Musel, Nair 

Chinnapah, Nair ... 


Mohabut Khan ... 
AUum Khan 
Vencataputt}^ Nair 


Nagi, Nair 
Kuddrooputti, Nair 
Narsim, Nair ... ;•* 

Venkatputti, Nair 
Venkataputti, Nair 
Soobah, Nair 
Oassi, Nair 
Singurn, Nair 
Bomi, Nair 
Rayapab, Nair ... 

Total .. 

GRAND TOTAL 




1 ASSESSMENTS. 

1 Kamul. 

Tippoo Sultan’s. 

Canty. 

Pags. : 

Canty. Pag 

s. 

39. 

40. 1 

1,56,285 

8 

I Si- 

1,01,403 

9 

4f 

2,68,493 

6 

8 

1,82,058 

I 

7h 

37415 

0 

15 

73,559 

X 


27,748 

9 

8 

43.958 

3 

15 

4,89,643 

5 

i4i 

4 »go ,979 

6 

2 

10,223 

0 

6 

10,223 

0 

6 

5,220 

3 

2 

&220 

3 

2 : 

1,127 

3 

7 

1,127 

3 

7 

1,03s 

9 

6 

1,03s 

9 

6 

1,401 

5 

10 

1,401 

5 

10 

19,008 

I 

15 

1 9,008 

I 

is’ 

3.861 

:i: 

12 

4,999 

9 

12 

4,706 

8 

12 

10,066 

0 

6 

3,79^ 

4 

12 

2,773 

4 

12 

13,992 

0 

10 

3,892 

0 

It 

3,127 

I 

8 

1,200 

I 

6 

357 

I 

7 

373 

8 

3 

4,468 

I 

0 

L137 

5 

0 

452 

0 

2 

281 

8 

6 

2,763 

6 

II 

628 

i 

10 

37,519 

6 

10 

4 s ,359 

0 

2 

43,760 

0 

0 

46,335 

9 

9^ 

2,4*5 

0 

0 

4,000 

0 

0 

2,34,795 

7 

8 

1,99,756 

8 

9, 

28,343 

6 

5 

39,507 

2 


57,311 

2 

2 

1.44,633 

3 

10 

39.573 

3 

0 

91,559 

8 

*3 

13.734 

4 t8i 

16,269 

4 

of 

8,607 

5 

4 

13,822 

6 11# 

697 

4 

0 

1,105 

0 

0 

4,800 

0 

0 

6,173 

I 

4 

4,854 

2 

0 

6,000 

0 

0 

6,703 

3 

sf 

9,278 

4 

7 

‘.,217 

6 

I 

1,301 

3 

0 

1,358 

0 

0 

i»9S4 

3 

9f 

18,453 

4 

4 

1 3L720 

I 

lot 

15,361 

9 iSi 

17,767 

9 

loi 

390 

0 

0 

642 

4 

8i 

22,924 

6 

14 

iB ,635 

4 

6 

1,830 

3 

6 

3,808 

4 

if 

31^250 

0 

0 

2,846 

3 

8 

748 

I 

8i 

1,709 

5 

Hi 

459 

3 

12 

320 

0 

0 

1,409 

0 

10 

1,142 

4 loi 1 

76 

6 

2 

245 

3 

14 

135 

5 loi 

L059 

3 

15 

148 

4 


540 

9 

0 

5 

9 


92 

5 

2 , 

342 

2 

4 

■770 

3 

0 

455 

6 

4 


5 

10 

2,883 

6 

12 

604 

2 

X 

3,045 

8 Hi 

4^917 

7 

L 

739 

3 

12 

, 742 

4 


18,370 

3 

2 

:a,277 

8 

3i 

T41 

8 

0 

I»196 

5 

12 

1,004 

6 

8 

.fm 

3 

32 


PoHgars* 
Annual Pay 
from 

Government, 


Canty, Fags. 


210 O O 


29 

29 

4b, ^59 iS 

32 

32 

39,228 \7 

26 

26 

9,796 # 

1 

I 

■ 14b',:.# 



liil 

^ I.. 

, = ,v,rvi 
' ■ -’t -I 




Canty. Paga. 


3,500 O O 
S9S o o 


700 0 o 
3,500 0 o 


12,025 O G 
390 0 0 


4,200 0 o 
1,225 o o 


910 o o 
714 4 oi 
459 3 
717 I 14 
76 6 2 
135 5 loi- 
14B 4 7 
5 9 X 


385 0 o 


455 <5 4 
2,883 ^ 

895 ^ 4 
105 o o 
3^150 o o 
175 o o 
245 o o 


TRIBUTE. 


Canty. Fags, 


178 7 8 
73 5 4 


251 8 12 


420 o o 
343 o o 
2,275 o o 


322 5 o 
260 0 o 
20 9 o 
130 o o 
3,481 4 o 


1,050 0 0 


700 O 0 
420 o o 
los 0 0 


700 0 o 


3f50o o 0 


24 6 6 
33 7 8 


3 S o o 




'\Foot. Hork. 


Canty. Pags.. 


45a 46. 

% ^ 


1,750 0 o 
3,500 o o 
1,750 o o 
700 O 0 
2,5 00 O O 


8,775 

0 

0 300 

4,550 

0 

0 200 

1,024 

0 

12 

300 

9 

S 

. 812 

5 

P ... 

15,462 

5 

4 500 

1,400 

P 

0 

1,855 

0 

0 

>,750 

0 

0 

5,057 

5 

0 

803 

9 

3 

300 

I 

II 

L 397 

5 

0 1,000 

183 

4 

0 

543 

2 

12 

13,290 

7 

10 1,qOO 

11,200 

0 

0 

2,100 

0 

0 

69,000 

0 

0 

^29,750 

0 

0 . . , 

> 7:500 

0 

0 

>5,750 

0 

0 

8,750 

0 

0 

9,100 

0 

0 

>75 

0 

0 

2,301 

9 

8 

700 

0 

0 

3,920 

0 

0 

700 

0 

0 

700 

0 

0 

4,200 

0 

0 

12,025 

0 

0 

390 

0 

"O'". 

7,700 

0 

0 

1,225 

0 

0 ' ' 

910 

0 

0 

714 

4 

oi 

459 

3 

12 

7 J 7 

i 

14 

lOI 

2 

s 

169 

3 

2i 

14B 

4 

7 

5 

9 

' I 

420 

0 

0 

455 

6 

4 

2,883 

6 

12 

B 9 S 

6 

4 0/ : 


u 


105 O 0 

3U50 O Q 


J75 o 0 
245 o 0 












Utt.i 


2,092 5 b :■ ' 
1,485 0^' 0 . 


217 8 13'^;: 


??’ ? 0. 


494 O 123: 


249 3 4^ 


* 16, B 7 
I 14,201 14 
6,53, 6»i 5 

1 1.99.852 9 


k -ms 8 o' 

i /97S'-'S o..;:-': 

859 I o,, 

r;', 7 6; 

5^11.46,457 - 












[8603 


•, j:,. . , - 


jiflll 
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ON THE ,, AFFAIRS OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY. 


AN ABSTRACT STATEMENT OF THE POLIGARS IN THE CEDED DISTRICTS. 
S.— Under the MAHRATTAS, SOOBAHS of the DECCAN, and NABOBS of CUDDAPAH ; from 1750 till 1765. 


[Repeated from page 383,] 


DISTRICTS, 


DIVISIONS. 


KUMPLI 

HARPONHELLY 

KOODLEGAH 

BELLARI 


GOOLLYAH 


DOOPAUD 


, HUNDY ANANTAPOOR 

RY^DROOG 
NOSUM 
CHITWEYL ... 


KOIL KONTLAH 


NAMES of POLIGAR DISTRICTS. 


I. 


No. 

1. 

2. 
3* 

4. 


10. 

11. 

12. 
13* 

14. 
15* 

16. 

17. 

15. 


Annagoondy 

Harponbelly 

Jerremuila 

Bellari 


Kotcondah 
Kapitral ... 
Doodecondah 
Pundicondah 
Dewancondah 


Buswapoor 

Poolal Chenoo 

Bolapilly 

Dornal 

Rawoor ... 

Kusaveram 

Vencadrepoolam 

Whorlagoontah 

Nillagootlah 


Timmapah Rauze 
Busvapali, Nair 
Mullikoin, Hair 
Veeramah 

Total 

Chinnamah & Temamah 
Seetamah & Chinnamah 
Permal, Nair 
Lail Munne 
Rahman, Nair ... 

Total 

Nimdikishoo, Nair 
Jellt Dewaker, Nair 
Jelli Busvapah, Nair 
Shashachallapute, Nair 
Soobah, Nair 
Bodi Mullanah 
Bodi Veeranah ... 
Antapah, Nair 
Vencatnarsoo 


23- 

24, 

26. 


DOOWOOR 


CAMALAPORE 

YADKI 


CHINNUMPITTY 
HUDJER KURROOR 


f-* 

o 

m 


^ , 


14: 

o 

U 


i 





\ 


GORUMCONDAH 










POOLEVENDRA 


f 


RAYCHOTTY 


MUDDUGSERAH 


27- 

28. 

29. 

30. 
3J> 

32. 

33. 

34. 

35- 

3^5. 

37- 

35. 

39- 

40. 

41. 

42. 
43' 

44- 

45- 

46. 

47- 

48, 

49- 

50- 
Si‘ 
52. 
331 
54.' 

56. 

37- 

3^5- 

39- 

60. 

61. 

62. 

63. 

64. 

65. 

66 . 

67. 

68 . 


Hundj Anantpoor 
Naddamadoddy 
Hydro og ... 
Nosum 
Chitweyl ... 

Owky 


Total 


Siddapah,"Nair ... 

Vencaraah, Nair 
Vencatapuddy, Nair 
Narsim Reddy 

Comar Vencat. Ragava Rauae 
Ramakishen Rauze 


Hunmuntgoond & Narsapoor ackamah 
Singaputten & Kalwadah Mujel Mulla Reddy 
Bodyemanoor ... Boochamah 

Tippah Reddy pulli & Audereddy pulli ... 
Mooteal paur 


70. 

71' 

72- 

73* 

74* 

75* 

76. 

77- 

78. 

79- 

80. 


Worapaur 
Oopaloor 
Talmurlah ... 

Pyapilli ... ... 

Muddehera 
Kummulpaur 
Ghuttem ... 

Butlapoor , 

Sarapilli 
Toomulgoondi 
Yeliootlah 

Knlliptindah ... 

BoanmuIIah 

Kootapoliem ... 

YerragoontapoHem- 

Madaneynpoilem 

MaddanpiUi ,,, 

Papy pulli 

Tutt 

Rampicherla 
MuIIyal ... 

Doodipilli 
Munddancheroo 
Kohimti 
M<5irelk . ..f 

Yerravarpollem ... 

Milacherroo 

Rungungarpollem 

Yellamundah 

Ganguichentlah ... 

Madicherroo 

Woodyamimki 

Y egavamarapahgoontah 

Digvamarapahgoontah 

Talpool ... 

Talpool ... 

Kuddri ... ... 

Yemla ... 

Loputnutlah * ... 

Komut Nutlah’ 
Naugengoontah 
KalloopilU 

C h i ntalgontahbu n dah . , . 
Yadamaneyn Pollem ... 
Nollamuneyn Pollem... 
Motgootlah 
KopoogoondapuIIi 
Jellelmundah ... 

Moodeampaur ... 

Ruttengerry ... 


Kugput Reddy 
Narsim Reddy „♦ 
Konani Rauz ... 
Condul, Nair 
Mullekaurjun, Nair 
Goorapah/ Nair ... 
Ragoonat, Nair ... 
Cuddaiputti, Nair 
Mullapah, Nair ... 
Chinna Gadroputtb Nair 
Veerapah, Nair ... 
Caddrepah, Nair... 
Vencatadry, Nair 
Narsim, Nair ... 
Cuddriputti, Nair 
Modah, Nair 
Vencatapah, Nair 
Paupah, Nair 
Soobah, Nair 
Veerapah, Nair ... 
Vencataputti, Nair 
Bori Mull, Nair ... 
Busvant, Nair 
Mullapah, Nair ... 

Bititwapah, "Hair -.f, 
Timmapah, Nair... 
Chinna, Nair 
Papy, Nair 
Mullapah, Nair ... 
Musei, Nair ... 
Chinnapah, Nair ... 


Mohabut Khan ... 
Allum Khan 
Vencataputty^ Nair 


Nagi, Nair 
Kuddrooputti, Nair 
Narsim, Nair 
Venkatputti, Nair 
Venkataputti, Nair 
Soobah, Nair 
Dassi; Nair 
Singurn, Nair ... 

Bomi, Nair 
Rayapah, Nair^,.. 

Total 

GRAND TOTAL 


i filt V 


No. of VILLAGES : 

ASSESSMENTS. 

Poiigars* 

^ Annu^ Pay 

tribute. 

SERVICE. 

Kamul. 

Tippoo Sultan’s. 

from 

Government. 

Pesh-cush. 

Nuzzer. 

Total. 

1 Foot. 

Horse, 

Old. 

New. 

TOTAt. 

Canty. Pags. 

Canty. Pags. 

Canty. Pafs. 

Canty. Pags. 

Canty. Pags. 

Canty. Pags- 

1 No. 

No. 

47* 

48. 

49. 

50. 

St- 

52. 

53. 

54. 

55* 

1 

57- 

78 


78 

1,53.234 2 i5i 

90,823 4 Si 


7,000 0 0 




7,000 

0 0 

.. 


457 

92 

549 

2,78,350 7 0, 

2, i 7,390 4 6| 


22,908 4 I 

.. 



22,908 

41 



13s 


435 

7,344 3 12 

22,064 6 ri-^- 


700 0 0 

700 

0 

0 

1,400 

0 0 

500 


75 

... 

75 

27,748 9 8 

43,958 3 IS 


13,000 0 0 




13,000 

0 0 

■ ... : ^ 


745 


837 

4,66,678 3 si- 

3,74,236 9 7 


43,608 4 I 

700 

0 

0 

44>3oS 

4 t 

500 

... 

41 

... 

41 

10,223 0 6 

10,223 6 


8,775 0 0 




8,775 

0 0 

300 


24 


24 

5,220 3 2 

5,220 3 2 


4,550 0 0 

4. 



4,55° 

0 0 

200 

... 

S 


5 

1,127 3 7 

1,127 3 7 


845 34 

178 

7 

8 

1,024 

0 12 



3 


3 

1,035 9 6 

L035 9 ^ 


227 8 4 

73 

I 

4 

300 

9 8 


^ ... 

5 


5 

’>858 5 IS 

1,858 5 IS 


1,537 5 P 




b527 

5 0 



78 


78 

! 9,46s 2 4 

i9>465 2 4 


t5}92S 6 8 

25* 

8 

12 

47,177 

5 4. 

500 


6 

... 

6 

3,861 I 12 

4,999 9 t2 


1,400 0 0 




1,400 

0 0 



55 


55 

4,706 8 12 

10,666 0 6 


1,435 G O 

420 

0 

0 

1,8SS 

0 0 


. >*.' 

14 


14 

3,791 4 12 

^,773 4 t2 


1,407 0 © 

343 

0 

0 

1,750 

0 0 

... 


5^ 


56 

13,992 010 

3,892 oil 


2,782 5 0 

2,27s 

0 

0 

5,057 

5 0 

... 

... 

13 

■ •*• , 

J3 

3, 1^7 I 8 

1,206 r 6 


803 9 3 




803 

9 3 



7 


7 

357 t 7 

373 8 3 


267 6 1 1 

33 

5 

0 

300 

1 1 1 



iS 

..V , 

18 

4,468 I 0 

1.137 5 0 


1,137 5 o 

260 

0 

0 

1,397 

5 0 


«•< 

7 


7 

452 2 0 

28! 8 6 


162 5 0 

20 

9 

0 

183 

4 0 



9 

.*.r. 

9 

2,763 6 11 

628 I lO 


413 2 12 

130 

0 

0 

543 

2 12 



185 

... 

i8s 

37f5^9 ^ to 

^5,359 92: 


gSog 3 10 

3,481 

4 

0 

13,290 

7 10 



65 


65 

43f7^o 0 0 

46,325 9 9i 


8,050 0 0 

, 



8,050 

0 0 

... 

.... '■ 

5 

... 

5 

2,415 0 0 

4>c>06 0 0 


1,050 0 0 

1,050 

0 

0 

2,100 

0 0 



383 


383 

2,34,795 7 8 

1,99,756 8 9 

. .« 

69,000 0 0 

... 



69,000 

0 0 



44 


44 

28,343 6 5 

39,507 2 3^ 

... . ■ 

28,000 00 

1,750 

0 

0 

29,750 

0 0 



119 

... 

119 

56,675 8 lo 

1,38,581 2 10 

... 

31,500 0 0 

5 j 950 

0 

0 

37^450 

0 0 


1 , , « 

41 

i 

41 

39,573 3 0 

21,559 8 13 


14,000 0 0 

1,750 

0 

0 

15,750 

0 0 

... 

... 

41 


4* 

13,734 4 i3i 

16,269 4 i 


8,050 0 0 

1,575 

0 

0 

9,625 

0 0 

.«* 


II 


.II' 

8,607 5 14 

13,822 6 Ilf 


7,000 9 0 

2,100 

0 

0 

9,100 

0 0 



I 

■■ ■ 

1 I 

697 4 0 

1,105 0 0 


35G 0 0 




350 

0 0 


I 

3 

■ 

3 

4,8oq 0 0 

6,173 1 4 


2,301 9 8 

.. . 



2,301 

9 8 

... 

1 

7 


7 

4,854 2 0 

6,000 0 0 


... 

1,050 

0 

0 

1,050 

0 0 



7 

■ 

7 

6,703 3 si 

9,278 4 7 


2,SoO 0 0 

1.050 

0 

0 

3.850 

0 0 

... 


■ I . 


I 

1,217 6 I 

1,301 3 0 


595 0 0 

105 

0 

0 

700 

0 0 



X 

... 

1 

1,358 5 0 

1,954 3 9i. 

... 

1,050 0 0 




1,050 

0 0 



37 

' ■ 

37 

18, 453 4 4 • 

31,720 I loj 


3,500 0 0 

700 

0 

0 

4,200 

0 0 


... 

9 

... ■ . 

9 

15,361 9 iSi 

17,767 9 loi 


12,025 0 0 

■■..V 



12,025 

0 0 


- 

I 


I 

390 00 

642 4 8f 

... 

537 5 0 




537 

S 0 

.. 


II 

... 

II 

22,924 6 14 

18,63s 4 6 

... 

7>700 0 0 

373 

2 

12 

S,o73 

2 12 



4 

4 

8 

5,597 I ui 

6,380 9 2$ 

.*4 

2,450 0 0 




3,450 

0 0 



5 

■ ..... 

. 5- 

3,250 0 0 

2,846 3 8 


t,S75 0 0 

... 



L575 

0 0 



4 

, 2 ■ . .■ 

6 

1,470 7 13! 

2,477 0 8 

... 

^>437 0 5l 




L437 

G Si 



■ , \ 

. ... ■ 

i 

459 3 12 

520 0 0 

... 

459 3 22 




459 

3 t2 



1 

... 

1 

1,409 0 10 

1,142 4 loi 


759 3 t2 

■ ^ 



759 

3 t2 



■ . ■ I .. 

.*♦ ■■ ^ 

I 

76 6 2 

, 245 3 14 ; 


toi 2 S 




lOI 

2 8 



I 

... 

1 

t35 5 

»,oS9, 3 15 


182 9 lol 




182 

p loi 



...I ■ 


. 1 

148 4 7 

' 54^' 9 0 

... 

*4^ 4 7 




148 

4 7 



* 

... 

1 

5 9 t 

92 5 2 

.,4 

5 9 t 

... 



5 

9 I 


... 

I 

. 

.1 

342 2 4 

77a 3 0 

»*. 

420 0 0 




420 

0 0 



Mejure. 


I Mejure. 

201 y 2|- 

... 

... 





... 




1 

.. ^ ■ 

I 

455 ^ 4 

^fS^9 5 to 


* 80s 6 4 

; . 



. 805 

6 4 



4 

... 

4 

2,883 ^ t2 

6,004 2 r 


2*883 6 12 I- 

, V. 



• '2M3 

’6 X2.‘ , 

... ’ , 



: .1: 
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appendix TO FIFTH REPORT FROM THE SELECT COMMITTEE 


AN ABSTRACT STATEMENT OF THE POLIGARS IN THE CEDED DISTRICTS, 


6.— Under HYDER, the MAHRATTAHS, the NIZAM, and NABOBS of CUDDAPAH ; from 1765 to 1782. 


Poligars’ 


TRIBUTE. 


SERVICE. 


f Repeated from page 383.3 


Annual Pay 
from 

Government. 


Tippoo Sultan’s. 


Kamul. 


Pesheush- 


Nuzzer. 


Total. 


DISTRICTS. 


DIVISIONS. 


NAMES of POLIGAR DISTRICTS. 


Total. 


Canty. Pags- 


KUMFLI 

HARPONHELLY 

KOODLEGAH 

BELLARI 


Aunagoondy 

Harponhelly 

Jerremulla 

Bellari 


Timmapah Rauze 
Busvapah, Nair ... 
iVlulIikoin, Naif ... 
Veeramah ... 

Total 

Chinnamah & Tern amah 
Seetamah & Chinnamah 
Permal, Nair ... 

Lai! Munne ... 
Rahman, Nair ... 

Total 

Nundikishoo, Nair 
Jelli Dewaker, Nair 
Jelli Busvapah, Nair 
Shashachallapute, Nair 
Soobah, Nair 
Bodi Mullanah 
Bbdi Veeranah 
Antapab, Nair 
Vencatnarsoo 

Total 

Siddapab, Nair ... 
Vencamah, Nair ... 
Vencatapuddy, Nair 


12.000 o o 

72.000 o o 


Kofceondah 

Kapitral 

Doodecondah 

Pundicondah 

Dewancondah 


GOOLLYAH 


Buswapoor 

Poolal Chenoo 

BolapiUy 

Dornal 

Rawoor ... 

Kusaveram 

Vencadrepoolam 

Whorlagoontah 

Nillagootlah 


BOOPAUD 


HUNBY ANANTAPOOR 

RY-BROOG 
NOSUM 
CHITWEYL ... 


Nosum ... ... Narsim Reddy ... 

Chitweyl ... Comar Vencat. Ragava Rauze 

Owky ... Ramakishen Rauze 

Hunmuntgoond & Narsapoor ackamah ... ... 

Singaputten & Kalwadah Mujel MuUa Reddy 
Bodyemanoor ... Boochamah 

Tippah Reddypulli & Audereddi pulli ... 

Kugput Reddy ... 

Narsim Reddy ... 

Konam Rauz ... 

Condul, Nair 
Mulleckaurjun, Nair 
Goorapah, Nair 
Ragonath, Nair ... 
Cuddaiputti, Nair ... 

Mullapah, Nair ... 

Chinna Cadroputti, Nair ... 


KOIL KONTLAH 


BOOWOOR 


CAMALAPORE 

YADKI 

CHINNUMPITTY 
HUDJER KURROOR 


Ghuttem ... 
Butlapoor 
SampUU ... 
Toomulgoondi 


Yellotlah 
Kuliipundah 
Boanmullah 
, Kootapollem 
Yerragoontapollem .. 
MadaneynpoIIem 
, Maddanpilii .. 

Papy pulli... 

Tutt 

Rampicherla 
Mullyal 
Doodipilli... 
Munddancheroo 
' Kohirnti ... 

Marella 

Y ertavarpo lifers 'V' ' m « * 
Miticherro« ' 
Rimgurigarpollem • ' ...■ 
Yellamundah ' ... 
Gangulch^ntla , ... 
Madicharroo 
Woodyamunki 
Y egavama ra pahgoo nta h 
B Igvamarapahgooiitah 
Talpool ... 

Taipool ... ... 

Kuddri ‘ 

Yemla ... ' -. ■ / 

Loptttnutlah 
Komut N^tlak ' 
Naugeugobi^tith ... 
KaJlSopflli 

Chlutalgautahhundoh... 
Yadamaoeyn Polkm 
Nollamuneyo Poilem ... 
Motgootiah ..t 

Kopoogoondapul!! ... 
kllalmundah 
Moodeampatir 
Rutlengtf rjr 


Veerapah, Nair .. 
Gaddrepah, Nair , 
Vencatadry, Nair 
Narsim, Nair 
Cuddriputti, Nair 
Modah, Nair 
Vencatapah, Nair 
Paupah, Nair 
Soobah, Nair 
Veerapah, Nair ... 

Vencataputti, Nair 
Bon Mull, Nair ... 
Busvant, Nair ... 
Mullapah, Nair ... 
Ramah, Nair 
0 u$«pai>si mif 

CMtma, Mair 
,Papy, Hair 
M'UUapah, Nair ... 
Muael, Nair 
Chinnapah, Nair ... 


GORUMCOHDAH 


Mohabut Ehatj, 
Allum Khan . . ... 
Veaoataputfy, Kallr 


^9 I 40»SS9 5 O; 

03. I 39,238 7 8 


POOtEVEHBKA 


NagI, Nair 
Kwadroopulti, Ni'lr 
NatHiim, Nair ..vi, 
¥€rikatputtl, Htif' 
Venkataputtl^ Hair 
Soobah, Hair 
Di»i,Malr - 
.Siifftirn, Nak ■ 
B(^, Hair .i. 
Rayapah, Nair 


RAYCHOTTY 


MUDPUGSERAH 


GRAHO 





ON tNE AEFAIRS OF TEE EAST INDIA COMPANY. 

abstract statement qf the poligars in the ceded districts. 

,yi|ler TIPPOO SULTAN and the NIZAM; from *782 to 1792. 

I* ASSESSMENTS 

. No. o£ VILLAGES : —7 


SERVICE, 


TRIBUTE. 


PoHj?ar»* 
Aaaual Pay 
from 

Go^i'ernment, 




[Repeated from page 583.3 






Peshcuah. 


Tippoo Sultan's. 


Kamul 


Canty. Pagsi 


Canty. Pags. 


Total. 


divisions. 


Chinnamah & Temamal , * 
Seetamah & Chinnamah ^ - 
Permali Nair ...\ 

Lall Mtinne 

■ Rahman^- 'Nair. I sPSRlI^pSilj 

Nnndik!sho,&, | 

JelH Busvapah, ‘ 

Shashachallapute, Nair 
Soobah, Nair 
Bodi MuUanah ... 

Bodi Veeranah ... 

Antapahi, Nair ... 
Vencatnarsoo ... 

Total ... 

Hundy Anantpoor ... Siddapah, Nair ... 

Naddamadoddy ... Vencamah, Nair _ 

Rydroog ... ... Vencatapuddy, Nair 

Nnciirm . ... Narsim Reddy • 

Chitwevl ... ... Comar Vencat. Ragava Rauze 

Owky ... ••• Ramakishen Rauze ... 

Hunmuntgoond & Narsapoor ackamah 
Singaputten & Kalwadah Mujel Mulla Reddy 
Bodyemanoor ... Boochamah ... ^ 

Tippah Reddy pulli & Audereddy pulh ... 

Mooteal paur , 

Worapaur ... K'lgput Reddy ... 

Oopaloor Narsim Reddy ... 

Talmurlah ... Konam Rauz ... 

Pvflnilli ... Condul, Nair 

Muddehera" ... MuHekaurjun, Nair 

Kummulpaur ... Goorapah, Nair ... n* 

Ghuttem ... - 

Butlapoor - Cuddaiputt^ Nair 

... Mullapah, Nair ... 

Sampil i riyjnn^ r^rlronutti. Nair ... 


Annagoondy 

Harponhelly 

Jerremulla 

Bellari 


kumpli 

harponhelly 

KOODLEGAH 

BELLARI 


13,000 o o 
6,500 0 o 
1,03^ 0 la 

300 9 S 


13,000 o o 
6,500 0 o 
845 3 4 

227 8 4 


10,223 o 6 
5,220 3 2 
3 7 
1,03s 9 6 
L858 5 ^5 


Kotcondah 
Kapitral ... 
Doodecondah 
Pundicondah 
Dewancondah 


GOOLLYAH 


31j.»Q0 , St.S 


19,105 :A 4 


Buswapoor 

Poolal Chenoo 

Boiapilly ... 

Dornal 

Rawoor 

Kusaveram 

Vencadrepoolam 

Whorlagoontah 

Nillagootiah 


3^a o n 
i,206 I 6 
373 8 3 

1,137 5 o 

2 Bi 8 6 
628 X 10 


13,992 O 10; 
3,127 I 8 


DOOPAUD 




HUNDY ANANTAPOOR [ 

RY-DROOG ... 

NGSUM 
CHITWEYL ... 




koil KONTLAH 


DOOWOOR ... 

CAMALAPORE 

YADKI 

CHINNUMPITTY 
HUDJER KURROOR 


Toomulgoondi 

Yeilootlah 

Kullipundah 

Boanmuilah 

Kootapoilem 

Yerragoontapoilem 

Madaneynpollem 

Maddanpilli 

Papy pulU 

Tutt 


Caddrepah, Nair... 
Vencatadry, Nair 
Narsim, Nair 
Cuddriputti, Nmr 
Modah, Nair ... 
Vencatapah, Nair . 
Paupah, Nair 
Soobah, Nair ^ ... 

Veerapah, Nair .4. 
Venfpataputti, Nair 
BteMuILNair ... 




Buswapah, Nair 
Timmapahi Nair 
Chinnai Nair 
Papy, Nair 
Muilapah, Nair 
Musel, Nair 
Chinnapah, Nair 


Shillwarpollem 

YerravarpoUem mi 

Mil?^cherroo 

Rungungarpollem 

Yellamundah 

Ganguichentlah 

Madicherroo 

Woodyamunki 

Yegavamarapahgoonfcah 
D igvamarapahgoontah 

TalpooL .M 
Talpool ... 

Kuddri ... 

Yemla 

Loputnutlah .*• 

Komut Nutlah 
Naugengoontah 


Mob abut Khan ... 
Aiium Khan 
Vencataputty, Nair 


IPt^bLEV&nfeA 


Nagi, Nair 
Kuddrooputti, Nair 
Narsim, Nair ... 
Venkatputti, Nair 
Venkataputti, Nair 
Soobah, Nair 
Dassi, Nair 
Singurn, Nair 
Bomi, Nair 

Rayapab, Nmr ... ^ 

Total 

GRAND TOTAL 


Kalloopilii • 

Chintalgontahbundahi 

Yadamaneyn Polfem 
iNojismuneyn Pollem 
'/l^dtgootlah - 

KopoogoondapUlu 

Jellaimundah 

Moodeampanr 

Ruttengerry 









i, ^ 2,866 '6 5 J < 


251 B 12 

32,738 6 13!^ 
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APPENDIX TO FIFTH REPORT FROM THE SELECT COMMITTEE 


AN ABSTRACT STATEMENT OF THE POLIGARS IN THE CEDED DISTRICTS, 

8.~Under TIPPOO SULTAN and the NIZAM; from 1792 ttl 1799. 


T3EIBOTE. 


Poligars* 
Annual Pay 
from 

Government. 


CRepeated from page 383.} 


No. of VILLAGES 


Horse. 


Tippoo Sultan’s. 


Nxizzer. 


Peshcush. 


Kamul: 


DIVISIONS. 


Total. 


NAMES of POLIGAR DISTRICTS. 


Canty. Pags. 


KUMPLI 

HARPONHELLY 

KOODLEGAH 

BELLARI 


Annagoondy 

Harponhelly 

Jerremulla 

Bellari 


Timmapah Rauze 
Busvapah, Nair 
Mullikoin, Nair ... 

Veeramah ... ... 

. Total ... 
Chinnamah & Temamah 
Seetamah & Chinnamah 
Permal, Nair ... ... 

Lall Munne 
Rahman, Nair ... 

Total ... 

Nundikishoo, Nair 
Jelli Dewaker, Nair ... 

Jelli Busvapabj Nair 
Shashachallapute, Nair 
Soobah, Nair ... ... 

Bodi Mullanah ... ... 

Bpdi Veeranah ... 

Antapah, Nair ... ... 

Vencatnarsoo ... 

Total ... 

Siddapah, Nair ... 

Vencamah,' Nair ... ... 

Vencatapuddy, Nair 
Narsim Reddy ... ,.. 

Co mar Vencat. Ragava Rauze 
^ Ramakishen Rauze 

25, Hunmuntgoond & Narsapoor ackamah 

26. Singaputten & Kalwadah Mujel Mulla Reddy 

2y; Bodyemanoor ... Boochamah 

28. Tippah Reddypuni & Audereddi pulli ... ... 

29. Mootealpaur 

30. Worapaiir... ... 

31, Oopaloor ... 

32, Talmurlah 

33^ Pyapilli ... ... 

3^^ Muddehera 

33, Kummulpaur 

36, Ghuttem ... ... 

37, Butlapoor ... 

38, Sampilli 
oQ Toomulgoondi 
4a Yellotlah ... 

4.t, KulUpundah ... 

42, Boanmuliah 

143^ Kootapollem 

44. Yerragoontapollem ... 

45. Madaneynpollem 

46. Maddanpilli 

47. Papy pulH... 

48. Tutt 

4p. Ranipicherla 

50. MuUyal 

51. Doodipilli... 

52. Munddancheroo 

53. Kohimti ... 

^0. ’■ YerraiJ^atpolkm”'^'" 

57. MUacherroo 

3S. RungungarpoUem 

39, Yellamundah" 

ба. Gan|tiichenUa 

6 s, Madlcherroo ' 

63. Woodyamunki -i. 

,63. Yegavamarapahgoontah 

64. DigramarapahgoontaH 

65. Talpool ... ... 

бб. Talpool ... . ... Mohabut Khan 

67. Kuddri .... Allum Kban 

68 . Yemla ■ ... .... Vencataputty, Nak 

69., Loputnutlak 
70. Komat Nptlah , 

7s. Nangengooptah 

72. Kallo'opiili . 

73. . Cbintalgontahbundoh 

74. Yadatnanbyn Pollem 

75. Nollamuneyn Pollem 

76. Motgobttah 
7y. ‘ KopoogoondapulH 
75. Jelklmtmdah ^ 

79. Moodeampanr 


Kofccondah 
Kapitral ... 
Doodecondah 
Pundicondah 
Dewancondah 


GOOLLYAH 


Buswapoor 
Poolal Chenoo 
Bolapilly ... 
Dornal ... 
Rawoor ... 
Kusaveram 
Vencadrepoolam 
Whorlagobntah 
NiUagootlah 


4,999 9 tz 
I7fi33 


2,997 8 o 
1,905 8 o 
3,013 7 4 
803 93 
267 I 12 
754 8 0 
162 5 O 

412 2 SI 


DOOPAUD 


HUNDY ANANTAPOOR 

RY.DROOG ... 

NOSUM 

CHITWEYL ... 


4,000 o o 


10,850 o o 
7,000 o o 


koil kontlah 


DOOWOOR 


Kugput Reddy ... 
Narsim Reddy ... 
Konam Rauz .M 
Condul, Nair 
Mulleckaurjun, Nair 
Goorapah, Nair ... 
Ragonath, Nair ... 
Cuddaiputti, Nair 
Mullapah, Nair ... 
Chinna Cadropiitti, Nair 
Veerapah, Nair ... 
Caddrepah, Nair 
Vencatadry, Nair 
Marsim, Nair ... 
Ctiddriputti, Nair 
Modah, Nair ... 
Vencatapah, Nair 
Paupah, Nair 
Soobah, Nair 
Veerapah, Nair ... 
Vencataputti, Nair 
Bori Mnil, Nair ... 
Busvant, Nair 
Mullapah, Nair ... 
Ramahf Nair . . 

BSwipSi", 

Timmajlah, Nair,.. 

Chl-tma,. Ngr- ■ ''is-w/':?;:: 
Papyr Nt®'-'’ , , ! 

Mullapak Hair-' ... - 

Mali'."' "f - 

Chkh'apah. Nairi.,;,,;;]' - 


CAMALAPORE 

YADKI 

CHINNUMPITTY 
IfUDJER KURROOR 


GORUMCONDAH 


FOOLEVENBRA 


Nagi, Nair ' 
Kuddroopfttti, Nair 
Narsjm, Nair ... 
yenkaipntt), Natr 

■Veakatappfti^N'Bif , 

SdObahi'N^C ■ 

Dhs&ij Nsfj 
Slngurn, Nair ... 

Bomi, Nair ... 

Total 

geand total 


raychotty 




Continued on the next page^ 


ON THE AFFAIRS OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY. 


AN ABSTRACT STATEMENT OF THE POLIGARS IN THE CEDED DISTRICTS. 


9.— Under the NIZAM, in i799«— x8oo. 


tRepeated from page 383.] 


DISTRICTS. 



NAMES of POLIGAR DISTRICTS. 


Annagoondy 
Harponhelly ... 

Jerremulla ... 

Bellari ... ... 

Kotcondah 
Kapitral ... 

Doodecondah ... 

Pundicondah 
Dewancondah , ... 

Buswapoor 

Poolal Chenoo ... 

Bolapilly ... 

Dornal ... ... 

Rawoor ... ... 

Kusaveram 

Vencadrepoolam ... 

Whorlagoontah ,v, 

Nlllagootlah " 

Hundy Anantpoor- 
Naddamadoddy 
Rydroog ... 

Nosum 
Chitvveyl ... 

Ow-ky ... 

Hunmuntgoond & Narsapoor ackamab 
Singaputten & Kalwadah Mujel IVIulla Reddy 
Bodyemanoor ... Boochamah 

Tippah Reddy pulH & Audereddy puIH 
Mooteal paur 


Timmapah Rauz;e 
Busvapah, Nair ... 
Mullikoin, Nair ... 
Veerainah ... 

Total 

Ghinnamah ^ Temamah 
Seetamah ^ Chinnamah 
Permal, Nair ... 

Lail Munne 
Rahman, Nair ... 

Total 

Nundikishoo, Nair 
Jelli Dewaker, Nair 
JelU Busvapah, Nair 
Shashachailapute, Nair 
Soobah, Nair ... , ' 

Bodi Mullanah ... 

Bodi Veeranah ... 

Antapah, Nair 
Veacatnarsoo 

Total 

Siddapah, Nair ... 
Vencamah, Nair 
Vencatapuddy, Nair 
Narsim Reddy 
Comar Vencat. Ragava Um 
Ramakishen Rauze 


Worapaur 
Oopaloor 
Talmurlah 
PyapilH ... 
Muddehera 
Kuramulpaur 
Ghuttem ... 

Butlapoor 
Sampilli 
Toomulgoondi 
Yellootlah 

Kvilliptindah ... 

Boanmuiiah 
KootapoIIem 
Yerragoontapoilem ... 

MadaneynpoHem ... 

MaddanpilH ... 

Papy pulii 
Tutt 

Rampicherla ... 

Mullyai ... 

DoodipUli 
Munddancheroo 
Kohimti ... 

Marella ... ... 

Shillwarpollem ... 

Yerravarpollem 

Milacherroo ... 

Rungungarpollem 

Yellamundah 

Ganguichentlah 

Madicherroo 

Woodyamunki 

Yegavamarapahgoontah 

Digvamarapahgoontah 

TalpggI 

Talpool 

Kuadri ... 

Yemla 
Loputnutlah 
Komut Nutlah 
Naugengoontah 
Kalloopilli 

Chintalgontahbundah... 
Yadamaneyn Pollem ... 
Nollamuneyn Pollem,., 
^Motgootlah ... 

Kopoogoondapulli 
Jellelmundah 
Moodoampaur ... 

Ruttengerry ... 


Kugput Reddy ... 
Narsim Reddy ... 
Konam Rauz 
Condul, Nair 
Mnllekaurjun, Nair 
Goorapah, Nair ... 
Ragoonat, Nair ... 
Cuddaiputti, Nair 
Muliapah, Nair ... 
Chinna Cadroputti, Nair 
Veerapah, Nair ... 
Caddrepah, Nair... 
Vencatadry, Nair 
Narsim, Nair 
Cuddriputti, Nair 
Modah, Nair .i. 
Vencatapah, Nair 
Paupah, Nair 
Soobah, Nair 
Veerapah^ Nair ... 
Vencataputti, Nair 
Bori Mull, Nair ... 
Busvant, Nair 

Ramah, Nair 
Buswapah, Nair ... 
Timmapah, Nair... 
Chinna, Nair ... 

Papy, Nair ... 
Muliapah, Nair ... 

Musel, Nair 
Chinnapah,Nair,o 


Mohabut Khan ... 
Allum Khan ... 
Vencatapatty, Nair 


Nagi, Nair 
Kuddrooputti, Nair 
Narsim, Nair 
Venkatputti, Nair 
Venkataputti, Nair 
Soobah, Nair 
Dasi$i, Nair 
Singurn, Nair 
Bomi, Nair 
Rayapah, Nair 


'Total'.' 


j GRAN© TOTAIi 

' -.i" --' '; " 




iiiil 
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APPENDIX TO FIFTH REPORT FROM THE SELECT COMMITTEE 


AN ABSTRACT STATEMENT OF THE POLIGARS IN THE CEDED DISTRICTS, 


10.— Under the COMPANY’S Government ; from iSoo till 1802, 


Possible Increase 
of PaUgars 
Allowance, at, ro- 
per cent, iipon the 
Excess of the 
highest Assessment 
above the prescnti 
Rent. 


TOTAL 
possible future 
Allowance of 
PolHgars : 
Amount of 
Columns 
112. & 114. 


KUDPUDDY,or 
Military Service Peons, 


POLIGARS* Annual ALLOWANCE 


ASSESSMENT. 


TOTAL 
Actual Rent, 
or Amount of 
Columns 
107, 109, & 112. 


(Repeated from page 383.3 


No. of VILLAGES 


Elstimated Rent t., t 

of their Enam. 


Pesheush. 


In Money 


Total. 


’Niazzer, 


Total, 


REMARKS. 


NAMES of POLIGAR DISTRICTS. 


DIVISIONS. 


Canty. Pags, I Canty, Pagfi. Canty. Page. Canty, Fags. 


Canty. Pags, 


Total. 


Canty. Pags. 


Pensioned by Government. 

Holds a Jagheer by order of Government. 
Resides, but has no authority in the District, 


1, Annagoondy Timmapah Rauze 

2, Harponhelly Busvapah, Nair 

3, Jerremulla ' Mullikoinj Nair 

4 Bellari ..4 Veeramah 

Total ... 

f 5, Kotcondah h. Chinnamah & Tentamah 

I 0, Kapitral ... ... Seetamah & Chinnamah 

j 7, Doodecondah ... Permal^ Nair 

I 6. Pundicondah Lall Munne ... 

9. Dewancondah ... Rahman, Nair ... 

Total ... 

p Buswapoor ... Nundikishoo, Nair 

jj* Poolal Chenoo Jelli Dewaker, Nair 

12^ Bolapilly ... ... Jelli Busvapah, Nair 

Dornal ... ... ShashachallaputCi Nair 

j,/ Rawoor Soobah, Nair ... 4.. 

jj J Kusaveram ... Bodi Mullanah 

Vencadrepoolam ... Bodi Veeranah . 

Whorlagoontah ... Antapab, Nair 

18* Nillagootlah 4.. Vencatnarsoo 

_ Total ... 

C jg, Hundy Anantpoor ... Siddapah, Nair ... 

I 20! Naddatnadoddy ... Vencamah, Nair ... 

. 21 ! Rydroog ... ... Vencatapuddy, Nair 

. 22! Nosum ... ... Narsim Reddy ... ,4. 

. 23. Chltweyl ... ... Comar Vencat, Ragava Rauze 

( 24 Owky ... Ramakisben Rauze 

y Hunmuntgoond & Narsapoor ackamah ... .4. 

^ 26! Singaputten Kalwadah Mujel Mulla Reddy 
C 27* Bodyemanoor ... Boochamah 

( as! Tippah ReddypuUi ^ Audereddi pulli 
3 29*. Mootealpaut 

\ 30. Worapaur.,, ... Kugput Reddy ... 

. Oopaloor ... ... Narsim Reddy ... 

,, 32* Talrnurlah Konam Rauz 4,, 

f Pyapiili ... ... Condul, Nair 

\ 34! Muddeliera ... " Mulleckaurjun, Nair 

* I'JS* Kummuipaur ... Goorapah, Nair ... 

Ghuttem ... ... Ragonath, Nair ,,, 

t I <^7* Butlapoor ... Cuddaiputti, Nair 

l o ;iir Mullapah, Nair ... 

Chinna Cadroputti, Nair 
Veerapah, Nair 
Caddrepah, Nair 
Vencatadry, Nair 
Narsim, Nair , ... 
Cuddriputti, Nair 
Modah, Nair 
Vehcatapah, Nair 
Paupah, Nair ... 

Soobah, Nair ... 

Veerapah, Nair ... 
Vencataputti, Nair 
Bdri Mull, Nair ... ..4 

Busvant, Nair ... 

. 

■ Kamah,^- Nair . ' ^ ; v.. 
Buswapah, Nair ... 

Timmapah, Nair... 4,. 

Chinna, Nair 
Papy, Nair ,,4 
Mullapah, Nair ... 

Muse!,, Nair: 

Chinnapah, Nair r,- ■ .L 


KUMPLI 

HARPONHELLY 

KOODLEGAH 

BELLARl 


20,000 o o 


Reside, but have no authority in the District. 
Pensioned by order of Government, 

Manages his District. 

Do, 

Resides, but has no authority in the District. 


GOOLLYAH 


Expelled. 

Do. 

In Confinement. 
Manages his District. 


DDORAUD 


20 4 g o i 254 Q o 

L 349 3 Q 3 *^53 5 0 

900 o 0 
... ' 200 o 0 

... 600 0 0 

859 o 0 2,853 8 A 

5,404 o o ti,45^ o 01 

.4. 81a o o 

4,4 1,000 0 0 


Resides, but has no authority in the District, 
V Do. do. 

In Confinement, 


HUNDY ANANTAPOOR 

RY-DROOG ... 

NOSUM ; u*. 
CHItWEYL' 


Resides, but has no anthority in the District 
Do. do. 

Expelled, 

Resides, but has no authority in the District. 
Expelled. 

Manages his District. 

Do. , ■ ..L? ^ 

In Confinement. 

Manages his District. 

Resides, but has no authority. 

Do. do. 

Expelled. 

Manages his District. 


KOIL KONTLAH 


DOOWOQR 


CAMALAPORE 

YADKI 

CHINNUMPITTY 
HUDJER KURROOR 


Village menaged by the Potail, 

Resides, but has no authority in the District, 


4 58 2 8 j Manages his District. 

932 12 o 

70 7 o 

283 9 IQ ^<5- 

,106 G 0 Do. ^ ^ ^ . 

n o . Resides, but has no aut hority in the Distric t, 


1 j 937 0 7^ 
4 13! 
4 ABO 7 10 

786 5 0 
2,40 J 2 3 


GGRUMCONDAH 


Shilhvarpollem 
, Yerravarpolkm 
, Milacherroo 
, RungungarpoIIcm 
^ Yenamundah 
, GanguichentJa 
/ Madlcherroo 
, , Woodyamunld 
, , Yegavamarapahgoontah 
Digvamarapahgoontah 

, Taipool 

Talpool ,4. 

KuadrI 

Yiimla 

; Loputnutlah 
I IComiit NutM »•» 

Naugeagooiitah w. 

I mtmpim 

! i:iuHfajgontahbima0b.*« 
f y^d^mamyn FoUtm 
I ^^^^^*^*** 

! M«4rgootlali 
I Ktjpoof 001^1 ptilli 
I jfflielmundah 
j Mmdmmpmr 
Rtttt<enfefry 


Mohabut Rhan 
Alhim Khan 
Vencataputty, Nair 


FOOLEVEMDEA 


NagI, Nair 
Kuddrooputti, Nair 

t farslm, Nair 
^tukatputti, Nair 
Veakataputti, Nair 
Soohth# Kair 
DmI, Ntir 
Singiirn, Mair • ... 

Bomi, Nair 

Rayapah, Nair 

Total 

GRAND TOTAL 


RAYCHOTTf 


103 I H 150 0 O 

,4a o 3f - ^ ” 

.94 5 S,:- ■ , - ; ° 

122 5 It *50 o o 

’ ’ ’ y , , , 240 9’'-!Cv 


I i« 0 »OUGSERAH 











ON THE AFFAIRS OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY. 


APPENDIX, No. 27. 

REPORTS respecting Permanent Settlement of the 
Southern Pollams. 


REPORT from Collector of Southern Poligar Peshcush, to the President 
and Members of the Special Commission, Fort St. George ; dated 
30 Sept. 1802. 

Gentlemen, 

I. I HAVE now the honour to lay before you, the statements upon 
which I conceive that the permanent assessment 
Collector’s Report res- for the zemindary of Ramnad, m_ay_ be s^is- 
peoting Permanent Settle- factorily regulated by the Commission. ihe 
ment of the Southern which would inevitably arise, from any 

Pollams ; dated 30 Sept, j-q gubmit those documents in a more 

‘ • detailed shape, will, I hope, be a sufficient justifi- 

cation of the abstract form in which they now appear before you ; and 
whatever may be additionally required for magauns and villages, shall 
be furnished with all possible expedition. ■* 

2 (No I.) The first statement shows the public revenue, under 

every' different head of Nunjeh, Nunjehmel, Punjeh Soornaday-um, 
and Chank, and Chaya, from the assumption of the country (occlusive 
of the first broken months), until the end of the last Fusly. No. 
a statement of charges hitherto incurred by the Company, which will 
cease upon the establishment of the permanent assessment. No 3, is 

thP nronosed permanent iumma and kistbundy. No. 4, an allotment of 
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Collections of Mr. 

Lusliington ... 1209 

1210 

1211 

Fusley 1209 

Average of the preceding four years 
Increase in 1209 
Fusley 1210 

Average of the four years ... 
Increase in 1210 
Fusley 121 1 

Average of the four years 
Increase in 1211 


S. Pags. f. c. 

1,52,315 13 444 

1,55,181 28 
1,85,625 14 
1,53,315 13 44 l 
1,06,152 14 19 
46,163 41 25I 
i,55,i8i 28 
1,06,152 14 19 

49,029 14 61 

1,85,625 14 
1,06,152 14 9 

79,472 41 6! 


Average of Mr. Lushington^s three years 1,64,374 4 41 J 


Average of the four years preceding 


Average increase 

Total Jn crease 
three years. 


of Mr. Lushington^s 




1,06,152 14 19 
58,221 32 22i 

46,182 41 25I Fusley 1 2®9. 

49,029 13 61 ... 1210. 

79,472 41 61 ... 1211. 


Star. Pags. ... 1,74,665 12 67^ 

5. From this statement, it will appear to the Commission, that the 
revenues have progressively increased, during the three years in which 
I have been charged with the [ 875 ] management of Ramnad, in the 
following proportions In the first year, 434 per cent, upon the 
average of the preceding years : in the second, 46 per cent. ; and in the 
last Fusley, the augmentation, upon the average of former years, rose 
SO high as 64 per cent, making the average increase of my own three 
years, upon the revenues of former years, more than 54 per cent. 

6, ^ As ^ this revenue has been punctually realized, without 
complaint, it might be presumed that no means had been practised to 
undermine the growing prosperity of the country : but an evidence 
more substantial than this presumption, will be found in the circums- 
tence which I have the statisfaction of stating to you ; that the ryot* 
have benefited by the last settlement, in no less a sum than 30,374. 29. 4. 
srar. pags. 

■ 7. In 1209, the season was moderately favourable. In 1210 
nearly the same. In 12 1 1, the rain fell in due time, and with unusual 

abundance: considering, however, the extraordinary uncertainty of 
seasons in Ramnad, two moderate and one favourable year cannot be 
deemed a proper foundation for a permanent assessment. I have 
toerefore added to them two of Mr. Powney’s and one of xMr. Jackson’s 
^usiies ; and 1 think no circumstance can occur to render a peisheush, 
fixed, according to the zemindarry principle, upon this foundation, 
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either burtbensome to the Ranee, or oppressive to the inhabitants, 
protected as they will be, by the judicial courts, in the enjoyment of 
those rules and rates of assessment by which the revenues have been 
collected during the last three years. The detail of these rates, has 
been given in my previous reports, and they are contained in every 
talook cutcherry. In cases, therefore, where specific pecuniary engage- 
ments shall not have superseded the necessity of further enquiry, the 
previous mamool can be at once distinctly ascertained. 

8. The permanent peisheush which, upon these grounds, I have 
suggested for your consideration, amounts to star, pagodas 94,733, 
exactly two-thirds of the gross receipts of the province during the six 
years, from which the average is taken. It is also within a thousand 
pagodas of the average net revenue derived by the Company, during 
their whole management of Ramnad. It is more than the net revenue 
preceding my management, by 33 per cent. ; and it exceeds the 
peisheush paid by the former zemindar, more than 50 per cent, or in the 
sum of pagodas 33,875. 15, exclusive of salt and sayer, to be retained 
in the hands of government, or abolished, according to their pleasure. 

9. Such are the terms, which the experience that I have acquired 
of the resources of Ramnad, suggest to me, as equitable and in this 
consideration, I have attentively weighed the expediency of augment- 

. ing the jumma to government, upon the presumption of an increase 
of revenue, under the system of property and security about to 
take place ; but the enjoyment of advantage, from any improvement in 
the repair of tanks, &c., is so precarious, in consequence of the extra- 
ordinary variation of the seasons in Ramnad, that I should not feel 
myself justified in recommending any increase upon such uncertain 
expectations. 

10. In Ramnad, there is no class of people possessing any rights 
of the nature of talookdars, and therefore, in confirming the proprietary 
right of the Ranee to the lands (with the exception of those alienated, 
and not paying public revenue), the right of no other individual will be 
violated. The ryots will of course be firmly maintained and protected 
by the Judicial court, in their privilege of cultivating the soil, and of 
receiving their accustomed share. 

1 1. The registers of curnums, are now making out, and shall be 
immediately forwarded. These are the only revenue officers in Ramnad. 
Of police, with the exception of cawelgars, there are none ; nor indeed 
any nominal allowance in land, for such an establishment. 


12. Notwithstanding the pressure of severe indisposition, and the 
occurrence of other unavoidable obstructions to my public duties, the 
opinions now' offered to your consideration, might have been submitted 
at the time I promised ; but I waited to have the satisfaction of laying 
before the Commission, a record of the resources of the country, 
founded upon actual measurement. — Such a 
[No. 5.3 document I am now enabled to submit to them ; 

and I have no doubt it will convey to their minds 
that conviction,, which I myself feel, that the large increase of revenue 
derived to the Company during the last three years from Ramnad, has 
been drawn from the fair resources of the country ; and that the con- 
tinuance of the Company’s administration in Ramnad, has fully answered 



\ f. 


■ 
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the important objects which led to its introduction ; namely, 
to the people from the tyranny and cruelty of the pohgar ; and the 
establishment of a regular government, equally encouraging to the 
agriculture, manufactures and commerce of the country. When the 
land revenue has been delivered to the possession of the Rannee,! 
would suggest that the allowance to the poligar and his family, be paid 
by the Company, so long as they collect the customs ; and when the 
sayer is abolished, the province will receive so much advantage, that 
the Rannee will be fully able to discharge the allowances from her own 
resources, through the medium of the collector. 


SHEVAGUNGA. 


13. I have already had the honour of stating to the Commission, 
that the impossibility of obtaining a knowledge of the revenues of 
Shevagunga, whilst it was in the possession of the late usurper, rendered 
a particular and personal communication with the new zemindar in- 
dispensable, before I could venture to mention any time as the probable 
period of my being enabled to furnish the information required by them 

for the permanent settlement of that country. 

14. In order that I might judge how far reliance might 
be placed on the success of _ Woya Taver’s endeavours, and 
in the sincerity of his own inclination, and the [ 876 ] disposition 
of his servants to bring forth the real accounts of his country, I required 
from him an estimate of the revenues of the current year, which, by 
the statement he then delivered, amounted in the whole to no more 
than 2,65,829 Shooley chuckrums, or star. pags. 88,6o9§. 

15. The general knowledge which I had obtained, through 
different channels, of the revenue of Shevagunga, left me no reason 
to believe that this account nearly approached the truth. I therefore 
stated to Woya Taver my conviction of its errors ; and that the old 
accounts of the country, if faithfully laid before him, would show the 
average receipts to be considerably more than the amount of this 
statement. 

16. With the final_ declaration of Woya Taver, at this interview, 
you are already acquainted, namely, that he was heartily disposed to 
bring forth the accounts of tbe country ; that he was sensible of the 
efforts that would be made to counteract him ; of the vigilance that 
would be necessary to give success to any enquiry ; and that the 
collision of two authorities, would defeat the objects of both ; that my 
letter had encouraged him to look to my advice, as the certain means 
of relieving him in every difficulty, and of establishing him permanently 
in that enviable situation, which the proclamation of his Lordship in 
Council, had promised to him : secured from future distress by a 
pesheush, which it would be easy for him to pay ; and maintained, 
without fear of interruption, in his possessions, by the unalterable 
regulations of a just government. With these feelings, he did not 
hesitate to promise his concurrence in w^hatever arrangements I might 
recommend to him, and you might approve ; and that even to the 
temporary transfer of the country, he should be satisfied to agree, 
trusting that it would be done in such a manner as to show, that the 
Company had not withdrawn their favour from him- 
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17. Being clearly of opinion, that Woya Taver’s means of enquiry 
were not at that time, adequate to expose to my view a satisfactory 
account of the real resources of the country, within any reasonable 
period ; but that an investigation, embarrassed by this collision of 
authorities and interests, would not only prove abortive, but disorder 
the current management of the country, in every step of its progress ; 
I submitted to the consideration of the Commission, the expediency 
of the temporary transfer of power in Shevagunga, or the interposition 
of their authority for the appointment of some person who might be 
approved by the zemindar, and be duly qualified to promote the objects 
of the enquiry. 

18. My own opinion decidedly inclined to the transfer, as the only 
measure adequate to remove all present difficulties and future doubts ; 
and if you concurred in the expediency of it, I suggested the propriety 
of tempering the assignment with the feelings of the zemindar, and 
with the policy which placed him in possession of the country, by 
issuing, under his lordship’s authority, such proclamation as might 
leave no doubt upon any mind, in respect to the temporary object of 
the transfer. 

19. The Commission were pleased, in reply to this letter, to 
express their confidence in the success of my endeavours to obtain 
information sufficient to enable them to settle the permanent assessment 
of the zemindarry of Shevagunga on principles of moderation and 
justice, and relieve them from the necessity of having recourse to a 
measure, which, though sanctioned by the zemindar’s concurrence, 
might create impressions unfavourable to our government, and to the 
introduction of the system of permanency and security, about to be 
established. 

20. Aware of the extreme delicacy of every question involving the 
remotest reference to the public faith ; and feeling very forcibly, the 
flattering confidence thus reposed in me by the Commission ; I should 
be most seriously concerned to disappoint it. Hitherto, the increasing 
pressure of other duties, and a declining state of health, have absolutely 
precluded a personal examination of the villages and accounts of 
Shevagunga; but I have bestowed every leisure moment to the 
correction of all the general statements and information received at 
various times, since I became collector ; and I shall now briefly explain 
the opinion which I have formed upon the amount of settlement to be 
made for this zemindarry. 

21. The Commission are aware, that the country now called 
Shevagunga, was originally a part of the Ramnad Rauj ; that Curta 
Taver, the Rajah of Ramnad, having divided the whole of his possessions 
into fifths, gave to Shasavurna Taver two-fifths, reserving three-fifths 
for himself. — The knowledge of this transaction, combined with the 
accurate information since obtained of the actual value of Ramnad, 
forms a ground for judging of the resources of Shevagunga. There 
are, however, other collateral circumstances, vvhich require to be 
examined. A very general impression prevails in these countries, that 
Shasavurna Taver (who, in comparison with Curta Taver, was a man 
of considerable personal address) contrived to practise unfair means for 
his own advantage, with the sumperdiesi who regulated the division : 



But this design of Shasavurna Taver, is understood to have extended 
to the capability of the portion he obtained, for future improvement, 
not to the actual past value of the rauj, which was too well known to 
Curta Taver and his ministers, to render any collusion practicable. 
But on the other hand, are to be remembered the many advantages 
Ramnad has, since that time, received, in consequence of its maritime 
situation, from the progressive increase of its external commerce, and 
the permanent establishment^ of a large public investment of cloth, 
which consuming the whole of its manufactures, maintains a considerable 
capital circulating in the country. Shevagunga participates but in a 
small degree, in these advantages ; and hence the sale of its produce 
possesses not the same certainty and advantages, as Ramnad. In 
judging, also of the future value of Shevagunga, allowance must be 
made for material diminution of demand for its grain, in consequence 
of^ the greater abundance in the neighbouring villages of Madura, 
arising from the change of government. [ 877 ] 

22. Taking therefore into consideration these disadvantages, and 
maturely considering the statement which I have now the honour to 
lay before you, of the actual collections and resources of Shevagunga 
in the last year, as compiled by me from the zemindaris own accounts; 

I am inclined to recommend the sum of y^jooo star, pagodas, as a proper 
annual jumma for Shevagunga. 

23. The Commission will observe, that it considerably exceeds 
two-thirds of the peshcush I have^ submitted for Ramand ; and I am 
inclined to think that an actual investigation and measurement of the 
lands, might not, after much anxiety and inquietude, be attended with 
a better result ; but if the Commission should judge this information 
to be too general fora permanent settlement, I would recommend a 
lease of five or ten years ; in which time, there will be ample leisure 
for enquiry and correction. 

"^ 24.' lii the latter case, a proper establishment of servants from 
the collector, should be in constant attendance at the zemindaris 
cutcherry, to report to the collector, the progress of cultivation and 
collection, during this period of experiment. But after attentively 
weighing all the advantages of a permanent settlement ; the motives 
of intrigue and alarm, and the causes of disorder which it lays at rest • 
the new springs of general improvement and happiness which it opens • 
lam inclined to recommend this sum, as a permanent jumma for 
Shevagunga, liable to no future change. This proposed settlement is 
2 Sj 000 star pagodas above the annual receipts from Shevagunga, since 
it came under the^ Company’s management, or an increase in the annual 
revenue to be derived therefrom, of fifty per cent. 


To the Board of 
5 May 1799. 

^0 Aug. — 

13 Sept. — 

18 Do — 

27 Do — 

8 Oct. — 

9 Do --- 


Rev. 


TINEVELLY POLLAMS. 

25. The several reports which I have submit- 

715 T.nrrlcli 1 in (T^ 4-1.. 1 


u* several reports winch 1 have submit- 
ted to his Lordship in Council, through the Board 
01 Revenue, as noted in the margin,* describe so 
particularly the whole course of that reform, which 
has been happily effected amongst the poligars of 
iinnevelly, that it is now unnecessary to enlarge 
upon the subject. 
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^3 Ja^’ 56. In my Report to the Board of Revenue 

22 Do; — of the 31st Jan. 1800, preparatory to an increase 

31 Do. — of the peshcush of the Tinnevelly poligars, I sub- 

1 Z mitted to them the best accounts which I had been 

y — ^ble to procure, of the resources of the pollams. 

18 Oct. — These statements were obtained principally from 

^9 Dec. the canangoes of Tinnevelly, and were corrected 

12 Do. ^ — by my own enquiries. The suspicion with which 

31 March — I had been accustomed to regard the documents 

2 April •— of a canongoeV office, and especially of one, 

20 ]\me — subject to the controul and irregularity of a Mussul- 

28 Do. — man government, would have led rne, at any 

15 July — period, to place no great reliance on accounts 

23 Oct’ Z received through such a channel ; but at that time, 

26 Do. — I was the less inclined to put much faith in the 

29 Do. — statements delivered, knowing that the fouzdar of 

J3 Del’ Z Tinnevelly was latterly averse to the canongoes 

24 Do* — affording any information from his office ; and 

6 Jan. 1802. that I could afterwards obtain none but what 

28 Z appeared confused and mutilated. In submitting 

^ the statements previously received from the 

canongoe, I therefore remarked, that I could not pledge myself for 
their particular accuracy, although, from the frequent enquiries I had 
made to amend their errors, I considered them sufficiently correct for 
regulating the increase of peshcush then to be established. These 
statements embraced as well the amount of the cawel privileges of the 
poligars, then to be assumed, as the resources of their own villages, and 
an additional column showed in what degree the latter ought, in my 
judgment, to be then additionally assessed ; to these, I annexed such 
short remarks as the particular circumstances of each poligar seemed 
to require. 

27. The settlement recommended upon these accounts, received 
the approbation of government. By what means, the principal poligars 
endeavoured to obtain a diminution of it, and by what arguments, it 
was attempted to reconcile them to a measure, upon which the hope 
of that reform, so long desired in their conduct, was principally built, 
are known to the Commission. That their acceptance, though reluctant, 
w^as sincere, will have been demonstrated, by my progressive reports, 
for nearly three years, and by the circumstance, which I have " the 
satisfaction of stating, that the increased jumma of the two last years, 
was completely collected in the course of them. ^ 

28. Always holding in my remembrance, their former irregular 
payment of a very inadequate tribute, and the diminution of their 
means, by the rigid assumption of the desha cawel, I had scarcely hoped 
for the complete reform I have witnessed i but it is an act of justice 
due to the Tinnevelly poligars, on this important occasion of fixing in 
perpetuity the foundations of their future happiness, to bring fully to 
the notice of the Commission, that every principal poligar, since the 
establishment of the increased assessment, has been faithful to his 
allegiance, and punctual in his public payments : nor can it be justly 
concluded, that their obedience has arisen solely from the terror of 
military power ; or their punctuality,,- from any superabounding 
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resources. The period which has elapsed since the commencement of 
the reform, has not been wanting in temptations to turbulence ; whilst 
the statements I have now the honour of laying before you, convey the 

best evidence procurable by any other process than that of actual 
measurement, of the extent of their revenues they show that the 
means of the poligars, were generally computed by the canongoe, with 
accuracy ; and that the result of my former general enquiries, were 
nearly correct. 

29. That the canongoe^s information should approach the truth 
(except in the particular points of error explained in the statements), 
will appear as extraordinary to the Commission, as it did at first, to 
me : but the extreme accuracy of his estimate of their cawel privileges, 
the real extent of which, were ascertained by me, beyond all doubt, 
together with the result of my enquiries in those pollams, which were 
surrendered to me for that purpose, show the fact. It may indeed be 
accounted for, by remembering that the pollams were chiefly usurpa- 
tions, of no very ancient date, from the circar lands ; that the whole 
of them had come, at different periods, under the management of the 
fouzdars, who knew perfectly well their resources ; and that they were 
disposed rather to exaggerate than to conceal, the extent of [ 878 ] their 
encroachments and violences, in order to account for failures and 
disappointment in the circar lands. 

30. In some instances, it will accordingly be seen, that the 
canongoe’s estimate exceeded the present actual resources of the 
pollams, particularly that of Shevagherry, in consequence of a much 
higher valuation having been placed upon the grain, than it can ever 
produce. Shevagherry itself, abounds with nunj eh cultivation, and is 
encompassed with some of the most fertile of the circar lands. The 
valuation which I put upon the grain of those lands, in my jummabundy 
of the last year, was ten fanams, and some part of it, still remains on 
hand. It is very evident therefore, that if the paddy of Shevagherry 
were to be valued in perpetuity, at 1 5 fanams per cottah, the ends of 
the permanent settlement would be defeated, by the failure of the 
poligar, and the oppression of the people. In the few instances where 

this error has been made in the canongoe^s 
[No. 7.] statement, I have therefore corrected it ; and with 

those exceptions, as explained particularly in my 
remarks, I have recommended the present increased jumma, as a 
permanent assessment of their lands, in the conviction, that it is 
equitable and moderate. 

31. The nature of the permanent settlement, and of the system 
of law and security, by which it is to be enjoyed by themselves, and 
handed down to their posterity, has been repeated!)^ explained to the 
poligars ; and they now await with anxious solicitude, the confirmation 
of a blessing, which is to soften to them the remembrance of former 
sacrifices. The local information indispensably necessary to pronounce 
upon this important question, will, I trust, be found in the accompany- 
ing statement ; and other details of less importance, shall immediately 
follow. 

32. The foregoing remarks and statement, regard the principal 
pollams of Etiapoor, Shevagherry, Wootmally, Chokumputty and 
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Peryoor, and the lesser pollams of Talavencottah, Cadumboor, Parvally, 
Gollaputty, Yarlomedday and Alagapoory : it remains for me, therefore, 
to offer some explanations upon the small pollams surrendered to my 
own ^management, by the polrgars of Nadavacoorchy, Maniachy, 
Soorunday, Chennelgoody, Mailmundeh, Autengherry, Sandyoor, 
Woorcaud, Singumputty, Manarcottah, and Avadeypoor, in the convic- 
tion, which they professed to feel, of being unable to pay the increased 
peshcush. 

33. The natural aversion of every poligar, to the transfer of his 
estate to other hands, and the readiness of these poligars to submit 
their pollams to any scrutiny I might desire, certainly suggested, at the 
time, that their professions of deficient means, had a just foundation. 
With two or three exceptions, experience has shown this presumption 
to have been warranted, but not to such an extent as might have been 
expected. The value of the seven first pollams, according to the estimate 
forwarded on the 30th January 1800, amounted to 22,700 C. C. : their 
resources, as taken on the spot, have amounted to 22,171 C. C. There 
are, however, particular local considerations explained in my remarks 
upon these several pollams, which induce me to be of opinion, that the 
aggregate of the permanent settlement of them, should fall very little 
below the increased peshcush formerly recommended ; and I have no 
doubt that the poligars will be able to pay the jumma proposed, with 
ease to themselves, and justice to the inhabitants under them. 

34. In the remarks annexed to the statements, which accompanied 
my Report to the Board of Revenue of the 30th January 1800, I 
mentioned, that by the assumption of the desha cawel, the resources 

of the poligars of Woorcaud and Sihgumputty, w^ere completely 
** taken away.” In that estimate of the revenues of these poligars, the 
tw^o villages of their own names, which they h^ve enjoyed at a certain 
rent, subject to an indefinite nuzzer, were not included; but in the 
consideration of their length of possession (about sixty years) and of 
their total want of other subsistence, since the resumption of the cawel, 
I have now proposed the acknowledgment of their claims to the 
enjoyment of these villages, upon the full^ principle of zemindarry 
assessment. If you should approve of this arrangement, I would 
recommend that the accounts of the villages, for the time they have 
been under assumption, be adjusted upon this principle ; namely, two- 
thirds of the gross revenue to the Company, and one to the poligars, 
by whom the expenses of management must also be borne. 


avadiapoor. 


35. When the desha cawel of the pollams was generally assumed in 
January 1800, two hamlets in the possession of the poligar of Avadiapoor, 
named Pureyacolum and Ammanacolum, were also assumed as 
usurpations from the circar. Their ayakut, or reputed measurement in 
nunjeh, is 50 cottahs verapaud, from which 25 cottahs, and 117 
measures and a half of seed ground, were cultivated in 1800, — deduct, 
for enaums, six cottahs and 27 measures of verapaud, and from the 
produce of the remainder, ig cottahs and goi measures ; the mailwarum 
came to 166 cottahs, and 40J measures, or 24g chus and 3I fanams ; 
and ig8 chus. for Punjeh and Soornadayam, and the aggregate birez 
of the two hamlets may be calculated at447 C. C. fanams, j 



Remaining net Jumma 
Two-thirds of this gum 
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36. The final resumption of these hamlets, has always been most 
earnestly deprecated by the poligar^ as the ancient possession of his 
family ; and as they have remained in their enjoyment for nearly sixty 
years, this length of occupancy, added to the unexceptionable character 
of Poopley Tawer ; the smallness of his pollam, consisting of only 
three villages ; the former affluence of his family, and his own present 
depression ; incline me to recommend that these two hamlets of Paray- 
kolum and Annankolum be confirmed to him. [ 879 ] The total jumma 
of his lands, may then be stated at ... star, pagodas 2,117 18 10 

Deduct ten per cent, therefrom, for expenses of 

management ... ... 211 31 17 


Remaining net Jumma ... ... ... 1^905 28 73 

Two-thirds thereof, as a permanent peshcush, woule be 1,270 19 22 
The former peshcush, was ... ... ... 680 7 o 

37. Thus the application of the zemindarry principle of assess- 
ment, upon the Teerwa of 1209, Fusly, would augment the peshcush 
payable by the poligar nearly one hundred per cent. ; but in considera- 
tion of the great change in the price of grain since that period, and the 
little capacity of this pollam for improvement, I beg leave to recommend, 
that the permanent jumma of this pollam be fixed at i,ooo star, pagodas, 
which the poligar will be able to pay with facility. 


38. The constant irregularity of this poligar in the payment of his 
peshcush, and the estimates formed of the value of his resources, led 
to a suspicion that far too great a portion of them had been dissipated 
m his pleasures. — His early age, (23) — his repeated promises of better 
conduct, and especially, the examples exhibited to him of the destructive 
consequences of profligacy and disobedience, called for forbearance in 
the early part of the reform ; but his continued failure in his payments, 
and uniform assurances of deficient means, accompanied by the tender 
of his lands for examination, led to that investigation of the resources 
of Manarcottah, which I have now the honour of presenting to the 
Commission. * ^ 


MANARCOTTAH. 


39 ' The value of Manarcottah, according to the estimate transmit- 
ted on the 3rst January 1800, was star, pagodas 3 : 333 * M fanams. This 
statement was founded upon the canongoe^s accounts, and approached 
very nearly to the truth : but some of the resources included in this 
pollam by the canongoe, have beem since carried back to the pollam of 
Colarputty, from w^hence they were forcibly wrested by the father of the 
Present poligar, some years ago. 

40 - deduction being made, and regard being also had to the 

ditterence in the price of grain, and the decayed state of the tanks, I 
cannot now estimate the jumma of Manarcottah, exclusive of enaums 
at a higher sum than ... ... star, pagodas 2,480 30 27 

.. -• Deducting from this sum, ten per cent, for expenses of 
f management.;. ... ... ___ 2^8 2 
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41 . The original peshcush of this pollam, was so high as star, 
and although the variation of seasons, and the 

jar in making good this payment, might 
any increase ; yet when I compare the 
pore, and advert to the 
may be brought into cultiva- 
- . . w _ ■ ^ disposition to recommend 

ct greater lelaxatlon from the zemindarry principle of assessment than 
the deduction already made often per cent, from the gross jumma. 

42. If the Commission shall adopt this proposition, in fixino- the 

permanent settlement, it will be necessary that the poligar be particularly 

warned against the hope of future indulgence, in order to impress fully 
upon his mind, that a prudent management of his estate, can alone 
prevent its ultimate transfer into more provident hands.— This convic- 
tion will, I trast, stimulate his attention, and thereby secure to him the 

happy possession of his pollam. 

SHATOOR, 

43- The Commission are aware that the office of the Board of 
Revenue, contains a very able report of the resources of this pollam. 
The estimate which Mr. Harris formed of the value of these lands, was 
so high as C. C. 14,726 ; and it was an early object with me, after my 
appointment, to institute such enquiries as should enable me to pass 
an opinion upon Mr. Harris’s Report, which had been so materially 
impeached by my predecessor. ^ 

. 44- The inclosed abstract from Mr. Harris’s estimate, will show 

to Rie Commission, the grounds of that valuation, and of that which 
1 otter, as more applicable to the present actual condition of the 
pollam, under the complete change of circumstances which has since 
happened, and which must be the basis of every estimate formed of the 
value of any country. 

45- In Mr. Harris’s estimate of the value of Shatoor, the extent of 
ground capable of cultivation, is accurately stated ; but allowance does 
not appear to me to have been made, in sufficient degree, for variation 
of season, and the infirm condition of men and cattle. The produce 
of the seed sown, is justly stated ; the price of each cottah, is formed 


pagodas 1,411. 4. 53; : 

delay and difficulty of the poligj 
suggest the inexpediency of , jct 

capabilities of this pollam with that of Avadiap« 
large tracts, of waste d' ^ ’ ' ’ ’ ■ ' ■ 

tion, by the exertions of the poligar 
ai"' ■* ' ^ ■' ' ■ 

the deduction already made of ten 



4^. These allowances being made, I would recommend to the Commis- 
sion, that two-thirds of this estimate, after deducting ten per cent, for expenses, 
be taken as the permanent settlement for the;; poliam, in the conviction that 
it will be found equitable and moderate. 

SAPATOOR. 

49. In submitting to the Commission, the measures which appear to me 
most expedient for the permanent settlement of the lands of this pollani, it 
may be useful to take a short retrospect of its past management. 

50* In the Fusley 1205, Mr. Powney represented to the Board of 
Revenue, the misconduct of Cawnia Naigue, poligar of Sapatoor, for with- 
holding his tribute, and other irregularities j and was instructed to dispossess 
the poligar of his poliam, and retain it under his own immediate manage- 
ment. In consequence of this resolution, Cawnia Naigue established himself 
in the neighbouring mountains, and completely intimidating the inhabitants 
of the poliam and the public servants in charge of it, distracted the maHao-e- 
ment and participated in its revenues. . - 

51. Such was the state of this country, when 1 received charge of it, in 
1799 » ^^^d as it was obvious that the surrender or seizure of the poligar, was 
indispensable to the security of a future revenue from the poliam, and the 
return of tranquillity to its long harrassed inhabitants. I took an early, occasion 
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Mr. Harris to judge what would be the price when the market should be 
completely opened, and the cultivation largely increased, as well in the 
poliam as*" in the circar lands. It was a case which was not required, nor was 
it possible, for him to investigate ; but when it fell to my lot to form a 
general arrangement [ 880 ] for renting the whole of the Tinnevelly province, 
this difficulty was immediately forced upon my consideration. Such of the 
records of the former government, as had then come under my examination, 
did not aford me any information upon which I could rely, of the relative 
fertility of the lands ; and the system of embargo upon the sale of grain, left 
me no correct means of judging what would be its price when the market 
shoulci be opened, and the cultivation increased. To ascertain these essential 
points to every rent, it became indispensable to reap the car crop by auniany, 
in order that the information thereby obtained of the quality of the lands, 
and value of their produce, might be applied with just consideration to the 
condition of the ryots, in forming a rent at a more advanced period of the 
year. With this knowledge, the price of grain which 1 fixed upon the produce 
of the talook of Shevelpatore, encompassing the poliam of Shatoor, as well as 
Shevagherry, on every side, was ten fanams per cottah, and some part of it, 
remains unsold to the present time. It is therefore very evident, that an 
estimate of the resources of Shatoor, which should value the grain at 
13 fanams per cottah, must, as in the case of Shevagherry, defeat the 
^‘salutary objects of a permanent settlement, by leading to the ruin of the 
poligar and the oppression of the people,” 

47. Adverting, indeed, to the very large proportionate quantity of 
nunjeh produced in Shatoor, beyond the consumption of its own inhabi- 
tants ; — considering, also, that their means of subsistence are generally drawn 
from the punjeh lands, and the production of the hills ; and reflecting upon 
the difficulty of disposing of the produce of Shatoor, in the villages of 
Shevelpatoor, of which I had a personal knowledge, in the last year ; I am 
inclined to make some deduction from the price of grain in Shevelpatoor, in 
order that something may remain to defray the charges of bullock-hire from 
Shatoor into the Company’s villages. Upon an average, one fanani per 
cottah appears to me, to be a just deduction ; and Mr, Harris’s estimate, 
admitting its accuracy in every other particular, will appear as in the 
statement. 
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of requesting the instructions of government, which of the two I should 
attempt to accomplish, and by what means. At that period, I had reason to 
believe that Cawnia Naigue would resign himself to the mercy of government, 
if he were assured of personal protection, and a smadl subsistence : but such a 
compromise, after the commission of so many enormities, and after the public 
resentment had been so frequently declared against him, might, I apprehended, 
shake that opinion of the force and energy of government, which, in these 
countries, it should ever be the primary object to maintain. Upon, this 
principle, I was of the opinion that no overtures to a reconcilement with 
Cawnia Naigue ought to be made, or received, nor any of his family be put 
in possession ; for the restoration of the pollam,'' after the circumstances which 
had occurred, would be solely imputed to inability of maintaining it. 

52. Upon these grounds, I recommended the offer of a reward for his 
person, which was approved ; and in July 1800, I had the satisfaction of 
seizing him. — Charges were subsequently given against the prisoner, before 
the board of officers appointed by his Lordship in Council to try him ; and 
in the month of October i8oo, he was condernaned, and capitally punished. — 
From that period, the pollam has remained in tranquillity, and its manage- 
ment has been comparatively advantageous ; but many of the principal 
inhabitants, who fled into other countries during former distractions, from the 
equal terror of the poligar’s vengeance, if they did not submit to it, or of 
public punishment, if they conciliated it, feel no particular attachment to 
return ; and hence the lands of that pollam, cannot expect to regain that 
high state of cultivation which they enjoyed under Cawnia Naigue’s father, 
w^hose good qualities were as well known, as the vices of the son. 

53- Adverting to the examples which have been exhibited to the poligers 
in general, during the last two years, I have no longer that fear which I 
formerly professed, lest the acknowledgment of any part of the poiigar's 
family, should be imputed to erroneous motives ; and considering the singular 
unhealthiness of the lands of that pollam, its mountainous situation, its 
peculiar disadvantages for aumanee management, and the dispersion of many 
of the principal inhabitants, who as much respect the memory of Cawnia 
Naigue’s fatlier, as they execrate that of the late poligar himself ; I am of 
opinion that the re-establishment of the pollam upon a zemindarry tenure, 
has become an expedient measure. 

54. The father of the late Cawnia Naigue, had three wives, by each of 
whom he had one son ; the eldest, Cawnia Naigue, has been executed ; the 
second, Warra Cawnia [ 881 ] Naigue, is about twenty years old, and enjoys a 
pension from the Company ; the third, Taddy Cawnia Naigue, is about 18 
years old. 

55. Warra Cawnia Naigue enjoying the right of primogeniture, and 
having separated his interest, at an early period, from the late rebel, has the 
preferable claim to the favour of government ; and if the reasons I have 
stated, shall appear to render his appointment expedient, I would recommend, 
in consideration of the great extent of uncultivated land in the pollam, that 
two-thirds of the gross revenues received by the Company during their 
management of it, a long period of destruction and failure, be assessed as a 
permanent tribute. 

56. The cawel and sayer of this pollam, constituted very near half of 
its value, as you will observe from the accompanying statements ; and as 
both will remain in the bands of government, the young poligar cannot be 
misled, by any overgrown resources, to improper thoughts of his dependent 
condition. 

^ 57. The sum which, upon this principle, would be payable by the 
poligar of Sapatoor, as a permanent jumma, amounts to star, pagodas 2,582 " 
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and I have no doubt the young poligar, who is likely to succeed in bringing 
back some of the old inhabitants, would be able to pay it, with facility. 

THE SIX SEQUESTERED POLLAMS OF TINNEYELLY. 

58. When the Tinnevelly poligars were transferred to the Company, an 

hope was entertained that, by establishing a moderate peshcush, and by the 
exercise of just measures towards them, their obedience and services would be 
secured to the state. The rebellious conduct of some, and the licentious 
habits of all, soon led to a very different expectation ; and in the system 
adopted, to prevent future insurrection, it was not judged expedient to make 
any exceptions. ** 

59. The increase of peshcush, the deprivation of caw’el, the interdiction 
against the future use of those implements which had been so long regarded 
by the poligars with such fond attachment, were extended to all ; and the 
arguments by which it was attempted to reconcile the poligars to these 
privations, were by none more strenuously combated, than by the poligar of 
Etiapoor ; upon the ground of that fidelity wdiich he had ever testified towards 
the Company ; — but the mortification he suffered, in being treated with the 
suspicion of a disaffected tributary, had no influence upon his public conduct ; 
for he paid the increase of peshcush with punctuality, and gave no cause for 
a single complaint against him. 

60. Such was the conduct he had observed, prior to the rebellion of 
Panjalamcourchy and Shevagunga. During the progress of it, he conducted 
himself with uniform attachment, manifesting, upon every occasion, a sincere 
desire to aid the efforts of our troops, to the utmost of his power. Besides the 
assistance derived from this poligar, in the reduction of the rebels, his 
example had the most happy influence upon the other poligars ; and adverting 
to the justice and policy of rendering the situation of a tributary, who, had 
thus conducted himself, eligible and easy, I proposed to the Board of 
Revenue, that this poligar should receive some lasting mark of the Company’s 
approbation. 

61. I was the more disposed to this opinion, by the pains which had 
been taken by the rebellious Murdoos, to impress the poligars of these 
countries, with an apprehension that the assurance I had so repeatedly given 
them, of the fixed determination of government, to maintain them in ail thier 
just rights and privileges, were mere professions, depending upon our con- 
venience and power ; and which, in consequence of the large resumptions that 
had been made from them during the last two years, they had a temptation to 
adopt. The reward of those who had conducted themselves with fidelity, 
would, I observed, counteract this impression, and tend to establish another, 
more beneficial to the existing state of affairs, and more favourable to the 
permanent interests of the Company, 

62. From these considerations, I took the liberty of submitting the 
propriety of transferring to the poligar of Etiapoor, upon a reasonable jumma, 
the lands of Panjalumcourchy immediately bordering upon Etiapoor ; and 
from similar motives, I recommended the grant of the two southern magauns 
to the poligar of Maniacliy, and those of Candulgoody and Colatoor, to the 
poligar of Mailmundeh, 

63. This plan of dividing the lands of the rebellious poligars, amongst 
those who had manifested attachment and allegiance, during the troubles in 
the southern provinces, was^ recommended by the board ol revenue, and 
approved by government. The board, however, were of opinion, that the 
country would have sufficiently recovered, after a period of three years, to 
admit of a permanent increase of about^ one-sixth in the jumma at first 
proposed to be settled for these lands ; and in compliance with these instruc- 
tions the magauns were tendered to, and received by, the poligars, upon these 
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terms. I however very soon discovered, that they really regarded the arrange- 
ment, not as one of benefit to themselves, in remuneration of the services 
they had performed, but as'a measure of expediency, suited to th e convenience 
of the'''Xompany.. 

64 , If I thought that these impressions proceeded from an avaricious 
disposition in these poligars, or an arrogant estimate of the services they 
had rendered, no person would be less disposed than myself to coimtenance 
them* But I have seen the havoc occasioned by the sword, and by the 
devastation of contending bodies in arms, throughout these villages ; and I 
know, also, that many of the inhabitants who settled themselves to their 
satisfaction in the circar lands at that period, are never likely to return to 
their original villages. Hence a much longer period than three years must 
elapse, before the lands proposed to be given up to the poligars of Etiapoor, 
Mailmundeh and Maniachy, can regain their former value, [882] 

65. The two principal objects of the transfer I recommended, 
were, that the poligars in general, might have an instanee constantly 
to refer to, of the disposition of the Company to reward fidelity and 
service ; and that the condition of those who had these claims upon us, 
might be enviable and happy. The jumma, which in my judgment, will 
secure these important views, exceeds the peshcush formerly received 
from the poligars of these pollams, no less than 105 per cent., exclusive 
of cawel resumptions ; and I beg leave to recommend it to the Commis- 
sion, for their adoption. 

66. In my first plan for the division of the magauns of Panjalum- 
courchy, I proposed the transfer of Poondlumpotoor to the poligar of 
Maniachy, and of Carcoorchy, to the poligar of Etiapoor: but having 
ascertained that several of the villages of Carcoorchy are closely 
intermixed with those of Maniachy, I apprehend that the management 
of them by the poligar of Etiapoor, might become a source of future 
discontent and litigation. I beg therefore to suggest, that Carcoorchy 
be given up in perpetuity, to the poligar of Maniachy, and that 
Poodiumpotoor, which is mixed with the lands of Etiapoor, be transfer, 
red in lieu thereof, to the poligar of that pollani. As the two poligars 
have no particular objection to this transfer, I have assigned them 
accordingly, and have made the necessary alterations in the accompany- 
ing statement, for the permanent settlement of those lands, which wdll, 
I hope, receive the approbation of the Commission. 

67. In the three sequestered pollams of Naglepore, Yellarumpunny 
and Colarputty, the proportion of dry grain lands is very large, and the 
improvements of which the tanks are capable, not very considerable- 
The produce and capability of the lands, have been correctly ascertain- 
ed, during the three years of the Company's management ; and the 
teerwa and terbuddy, shown in the accompanying statements in abstract, 
will afford to the Commission, the detailed information relating thereto. 

68. From the gross jumma realized by the Company, I have made 
a deduction of 25 per cent., and recommended, that the residue be 
declared the permanent assessment upon these lands. Such a statement 
will produce to the Company, per cent, above the peshcush formerly 
paid by the poligars ; and it provides for the ease and happiness of the 
cultivators of the soil, which should be the paramount consideration of 
a permanent settlement ; but in order that this deduction from the gross 
jumma, may reach those whom it is intended to relieve, I beg particularly 
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to recommend, that the rates of tax upon the dry grain lands, which I 
originally recommended for Colatoor, in my Report of the 29th December 
1800, may be adopted throughout these pollams ; namely, for every kire 
of punjeh land, being a square of 145 yards, 
of Kershuh Veppul. PuttuL ShewiiL 

land. K. F. K. F. K. F. 

C. 3. 2. 2. 3, I. 9. I. I. 

The establishment of these rates, will diffuse comfort through every 
cottage in those pollams, and will not discourage the principal natives 
from purchasing the villages, for the expectation of bringing large tracts 
of excellent, though uncultivated land, into fertility ; together with the 
proposed deduction from the gross jumma, will make these lands, a 
desirable acquisition to many of the better conditioned inhabitants. In 
the accompanying statements, I have divided them into such portions, 
as appear to me to conform with the original instructions for the sale 
of the havelly lands ; and I recommend, that offers for the purchase of 
these lots be invited accordingly. 

COLLUMCONDUM. 

69. By the assumption of the cawel, this poligaPs means of 
subsistence were brought within such narrow limits, that it became 
necessary to relinquish the small tribute previously received from him ; 
and his Lordship was also pleased, in consideration of his poverty and 
numerous family, to confer upon him four small tanks, and the little 
spots of nunjeh watered from them, free of rent, as a means of living. 
A sunnud will, therefore, be necessary for his enjoyment of these lands 
in perpetuity, and his name is inserted in the list of poligars, for this 
purpose. 

CONCLUSION. 

70. Inclosing my Report upon this important subject, it can 
scarcely be necessary to urge, as the motive of any apparent prolixity, 
my anxiety to satisfy the Commission upon every doubtful point. 
Indeed I now only desist, in the belief, that nothing material for their 
information has been omitted. The subject is indeed of so much 
consequence, and so important has been the share allotted to me, in 
eradicating those accumulated evils whicli distracted the poligar 
countries at the time I received charge of them, that the detail of it, 
might be swelled to any extent. I shall, however, conclude it for the 
present, by declaring, and I do so with that confidence which an eventful 
superintendence of the Company's interests in those districts, for nearly 
four years, is calculated to inspire, that nothing appears to me to be 
now wanting to consolidate the foundations of internal order and peace, 
but the establishment of the settlement; herein recommended, the aboli- 
tion of the customs and the regulation of the police. By the energy 
and justice of government, the rebellious have been subdued ; the 
oppressed have been upheld and exalted ; the obedient have been 
liberally rewarded ; and the extinction of a divided authority,^ has 
restored the fairest province of the Carnatic, from an acknowledged 
state of anarchy and confusion, to a state of subordination and pros- 
perity. To this complete revolution of aiffairs, the Company owe the 
solid and permanent advantages of the settlement now recommended, 
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of which the extent is shown distinctly in the accompanying statement ; 
and I trust that bis Lordship in Council may consider them so ample, 
as not to deny himself the happiness of abolishing the extraordinary 
contrivances by which the customs are now collected, to the inconceiv- 
able distress of the people ; and of appropriating the cawel receipts to 
a vigorous [ 883 ] system of police, upon which ail the promised success 
of a permanent settlement in Tinnevelly must finally depend. 

I have the honour to be, with great respect. 

Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient, humble servant, 
Tinnevelly, 30th Sept. 1802. S. R. LUSHINGTON, 

Collector of Tinnevelly and the Marawars. 


REPORT from SPECIAL COMMISSION to the 
Governor in Council, Fort St. George ; 
dated 5 April 1803. 

My Lord, 

Para, i.— THE extensive enquiries which have been instituted, and 
the information which has in consequence been 
Special Commission to submitted to the Honourable Court of Directors, 
Government, on Perma- to your Lordsliip in Council, relative to 

nent Settlement of the government and condition of the poligar 

April 1803. countries, render superfluous the intrusion on your 

Lordship’s time, of any elaborate discussion from 
us, with respect to the principles of the poligar tenure, or with regard to 
the most advisable mode of improving that part of the British possessions 
in the Peninsula. 

2. The inconvenience arising to the government of the Carnatic, 
from the indefinite and oppressive exercise of the power of the nabobs 
of Arcot over the poligars, an<i from the occasional resistance opposed 
by those feudatories to the authority of the state, during periods of 
public calamity, having rendered the interference of the British govern- 
ment requisite to suppress so fruitful a source of violence and distrac- 
tion ; it was provided by the treaty of 1792, concluded with late nabob 
Mahomed Ally, that the poligars dependent on the soubahdarry of 
Arcot, should be transferred to" the exclusive authority of the British 
government. 

3. The terms and conditions under which this arrangement was 
effected, proved to be incompatible with the objects of the policy on 
which it was founded. The poligars retained, as it was natural for 
them to retain, a strong desire to continue the exercise of military and 
independent power. The substitution of a lenient and equal govern- 
ment, for the irregular and arbitrary violence of the Mahomedan 
administration, offered a feeble inducement to the poligars to abandon 
the habits of their feudal institution. The exact adherence to treaty, 
on the part of the British government, left to the poligars the possession 
of their principalities, on the conditional payment of a tribute utterly 
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disproportionate to the extent of their resources. The means of a 
superabundant wealth, which, under the government of the nabobs of 
Arcot, bad enabled the poligars to appease the resentment of the 
Mahomedan power, and to expiate rebellion against the state, ^ by 
satisfying the rapacity of local officers, became, under the British 
administration, the source of personal aggrandizement and ambition to 
the poligars. The limits of prudence, and the degrees of difference in 
the change of circumstances, were indistinctly perceived under such 
flattering encouragement of those inflammatory passions ; and the 
poligars of the south, exhibited a practical example of the iiisuflicient 
restraint imposed on the appetites of men, by the claims of gratitude, 
or by the hope of contentment in the enjoyment of limited good. The 
poligars rebelled against the authority of the Company, as they had 
rebelled against that of the nabob of Arcot ; and the diminution of the 
appointed force of the provinces, became the signal of revolt, under the 
moderate demand of the ordinary peshcush, as well as under the capri- 
cious enforcement of a claim, regulated by power alone. 

4. The general history of the poligars, as far as records go back, 
has been described to your Lordship in Council by the late collector of 
poligar peshcush, Mr. Lushingtbn, in his letter of the 20th August 1799, 
and in our Report of the 12th August 1802. These documents also 
include the traditional origin of the poligar tenure, and of the nature 
of the service which they were bound to the state. In their Report of 
the 14th March 1797, the late Board of Revenue described, with great 
accuracy, the actual condition of the poligars in their relation to the 
British government under the treaty of 1792 ; and in a very extensive 
commentary on that report, the late Right Honourable Governor, Lord 
Hobart, pointed out to the Honourable Court of Directors, the defects 
of the engagements contracted with the nabob Mahomed Ally, with 
respect to the government of the poligar countries. In their dispatches 
of the lolh June 1795, and 5th June 1799, the Court of Directors have 
reviewed the principle of those engagements ; and have prescribed the 
means of rendering the poligars useful subjects and obedient tributaries 
to the British government. For the attainment of these objects, the 
Honourable Court have uniformly insisted on the absolute suppression 
of the military power of the poligars ; and on the substitution of a 
pecuniary tribute more proportionate, than the ordinary peshcush, to 
the resources of the poligar countries, and more adequate to the public 
demand, for defraying the expenses of general protection and govern- 
ment. 

5. The circumstances connected with the rebellion of the poligar 
of Panjalamcourchy ; the general commotion excited in the southern 
provinces, subsequently to the defection of that chieftain ; the punish- 
ment of the rebellious chiefs, by the confiscation of their lands ; the 
demolition of the poligar forts ; the discontinuance of their military 
retinues ; the consequent augmentation of the public revenue, and the 
several proclamations published by the authority of your Lordship in 
Council ; are events which serve to mark the progressive approach to 
that improvement of the administration of poligar affairs, inculcated by 
the Court of Directors, and enforced by the necessity of providing for 
the internal tranquillity, and for the efficient exercise of the authority 
of government over that part of the British territories. We proceed 
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accordingly to submit to your Lordship in Council, the result of our 
correspondence with the late collector of poligar peshcush Mr 
Lushington, on the subject [ 884 ] of determining the amount of revenue 
to be permanently assessed on the southern zemindarries and pollams. 

RAMNAD. 

6. The circumstances which led to the rebellion, and to the subsequent 
deposition of the Rajah of Ramnad, have been the subject of ample discussion 
on the records of government. The agreement in consequence concluded with 
his highness the late nabob of Arcot, for the administration of the affairs of 
Ramnad, by the means of the Company’s officers, having been submitted to 
the Honourable Court of Directors, the Honourable Court have expressed their 
sentiments on the subject. The sister of the deposed Rajah Mungul Eshwar 
Nancheyan, having been formally acknowledged, in conformity to the terms 
of the above* mentioned agreement, to be the proper successor to the zemin* 
darry, the district of Ramnad has, with the permission and approbation of 
your ^Lordship in Council, been transferred to the authority of the Rany, under 
conditional terms, for the permanent settlement of the revenue ; and it now 
remains for us to submit to the consideration of your Lordship in Council the 
grounds on which we propose to fix the future revenue of Ramnad, on a 
permanent zemindarry tenure. 

7. The document furnished by the collector, shows the state of the 

revenue of Ramnad during the seven ^ ' ' - - - 

This period of time, includes two vears ^of the 

and three years of the management of Mr. Lushingll 

Council will observe, that during the two first years, the revenue amounted to 
star, pagodas on the average j limb uu 

it sunk so low as star, pagodas 79>704 on the average 

♦ three .last years, the revenue J ... . 

31. 331, to star, pagodas 1,85,625.* 14 

the three last years' star, pagodas i," ,, 

observes, in our opinion, that neither of these periods of time, taken separately 

can be considered to afford a p- . . .. „ y 

permanent revenue. For it might "be di 
for the extraordinary depression of the 

year of the British administration ; w 

has attended the able administration, during the three last ” 

errors, if adopted as the basis of a fixed set tie men t— 
Although, therefore, the revenue has been punctually realized, during the 
last three years ; and although the result of actual measurement in the last 
which was the most productive year, has satisfied the collector that the 
difference between the computed quantities, and measurement on which it 
produced, has left to the inhabitants a surreptitious advantage, to the extent 
of pagodas 30,374. 25. 4 ; we yet concur in the prudence of his opinion with 
respect to the expediency of qualifying the abundant produce of the last 
years, by including, in the calculation of a general average, a portion of the 
less productive seasons. 

4.?' average gross collections from Ramnad, during the entire period 
ot the British administration, amounts to star, pagodas 1,21,104 ; from which 
1 j disbursement (including the provision of the Raniiee) being 

deducted, the average net revenue has been star, pagodas 95,562. But 

considering the extraordinary defalcation of the revenue during the third 
and fourth year, connected with the circumstances now depending in the 
hupreme Court, we consider the proposition of the collector to be reasonable 
for calculating the average revenue on the produce during two years of Mr* 

' YOU m.— 


years of the British administration. 
-Lc management of Mr. Jackson, 
ton. — Your Lordship in 


that during the third and fourth year, 
.... i average ; and that during the 

has^ rapidly increased from star, pagodas 
^ ‘ J - , , jYiaking the average revenue of 
,64,374. 4, 4|-.-..But the collector justly 

proper criterion for the determination of Tlie 
assign any adequate reason 
during the third and fourth 
extraordinary success which 
: years, might 
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Pownev’s management, during one year of Mr. 
Jackson’s management and during ‘Ij 
- - - k. Lushington’s management. TOe «smt ot t^ 
ralculation, gives a gross average revenue ot star. 

assessment of Ranunad V +?th^Sua^ teriS 
fixed with great safety, according t rtf +wn- 

of zemindarry assessment, in the proportion ^ - 
thirds of the gross revenue upon the average o 

above-mentioned six years.-This amount, is some- 
thing less than the average net revenue received 


Fusly 1205 ... 

i,S ».207 

1206 ... 

i, 33 > 39 « 

1207 ... 

94,883 

1208 ... 

not taken. 

1209 ... 

1.52.31S 

1210 ... 

i>SS,>8» 

ISII 

. 1 . 85,635 


8,52,601 

Average 

1.42,101 


-i-T » fhirify less inaii luc civc-ictg^v.- ^ 

torn tks ptovinc burins 

and It encee* the !„ recommend that the revenue to be 

li Eamnad be haed at the sum of star. 

pagodas 94,733* . u t 

9. Notwithstanding this proposed 

I* ^1 fhch '7<amindar W6 arc of opinion that the accounts now 

'°i^wVto vom LorS5 in Council, furnish abundant proofs of the 
submitted to y >5 _ „ adequate to the permanent assessment, as the 

”er!oT oAU^fof'Sfc? fte”lv«.le is -'“'^iXrTe'' of "thJlfS 
transitions of authority, and has partaken, to a certain degree of the effect 
of the late commotions in the southern provinces. It is fui^ther to De 
observed, that under the new constitution of the government the zemindar 
will be entirely relieved from the expense of military sibbendy , and as the 
riLaicfgSd St the snpport of the Rany’s hon^hold rs rnduded tte 
oc-c-th„nt of rhfo crrn=!s charffes deducted previously to the calculation ot the net 
Svenue alove sTated'wISn have no doubt that the residue left at the.d sposa 
of the zemindar, will always be found consistent with those principRs of 
modpration and security, on which it is the immediate policy of the British 
GoSuS,?o prS L ,h= punctual receipt of the territonal revenue 

and or the comfort of those who pay it. 

10. The orders of your Lordship in Council, for the conditional instatement 
of the Ranny in the possession of the zemindarry, having been ^rned into 
efect, we have greL pleasure in submitting to your Lordship m Council, the 

Report of the acting collector, Mr. Parish ; and as provision has been made 
to all the materill points of the arrangement , by the written engagement 
of the Nantcheyar, it only remains for us to recommend that the sunnud of 
permanent property may be furnished to the acting collector, for .1 ® P^Jl , 
of being substituted for the general cowle under which the zemindarry ha. 
been transferred to the Ranny. [885] 

I r. Your Lordship in Council will have the satisfaction to observe, that 
your instructions have been carried into effect with great prudence and caie 
by Mr. Parish ; and that the adjustment arranged by the acting collector, ot 
the balance of the preceding year, as well as of the account current 
present year, is entirely conformable to our intentions and wishes m this 
respect. _ , 

12 The permanent revenue having been settled, exclusively of the 
salt revenue, and of the customs, it becomes requisite to provide to the 
separate administration of those branches of revenue; and we beg leave to 
recommend that the establishment of servants proposed by the coilectoi, 
amounting monthly to P. N. pagodas 440. 26. 76, may be confirmed by 
your Lordship in Council. 

1 2. The collector has recommended that the allowances granted for the 
support of the deposed poligar and his family, should be defrayed by tn 
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Company, as long as the customs shall be collected by the British govern- 
ment ; but that when the collection of the internal duties shall have been 
abolished, the expense 0! supporting the deposed poligar, be transferred to the 
Ranny, in consideration of the general benefit which the zemindarry may be 
expected to derive from the discontinuance of the customs. 

14. That the zemindarry will receive the supposed advantage, we have 
great pleasure in believing to be true ; and we should have no hesitation in 
concurring in the recommendation of the collector, if the question was 
determinable exclusively by pecuniary considerations ; but it is of importance, 
in our judgment, to refrain from any measure calculated to disturb the idea 
of permanency, which it is desirable that the Ranny, and the people of 
Ramnad, should be encouraged to attach to the present arrangement. We 
therefore recommend that the charge of maintaining the deposed poligar and 
his family, shall continue to be defrayed by the Honourable Company. 

SHEVAGUNGA. 

15. The circumstances connected with the province of Shevagunga 
having been recently brought under the consideration of your Lordship in 
Council, by the usurpation, rebellion and death of Chinna Murdoo ; it is 
unnecessary for us to detain your Lordship in Council, further than to 
observe that Weya Taver, appointed by your Lordship’s Proclamation of the 
6th July 1801, to be zemindar of Shevagunga, has been instated in the 
possession of his zemindarry ; and has superintended in his own right, the 
administration of its affairs, since the suppression of the late commotion. It 
is sufficiently obvious, that during the time when the province of Shevagunga 
remained under the controul of the usurper Murdoo, it has^ not been practica- 
ble for the officers of government to obtain that minute information of the 
revenues and resources, which, in other instances, has enabled us to submit 
to your Lordship in Council, conclusive grounds of calculation for the 
permanent settlement of the revenue. Since the establishment of the rightful 
zemindar Wova Taver, a sufficient period of time has not lapsed, to enable us 
to compare the accounts of the productive powers of the country, under the 
effects of different modes of management. 

16. Under this impression, the late collector of poligar peshcush was 

induced to suggest to us, the expediency of negocia- 
Mr. Ltashington, April arrangement with the present zemindar, for 

the purpose of transferring, during a limited time, 
the administration of the revenues of Shevagunga to the hands of the Com- 
pany’s officers, with a view to the ascertainment of the value of the province. 
We have no doubt that the zemindar would have manifested his gratitude 
and his confidence, by a ready and even by a cheerful acquiescence in such a 
plan ; but we deemed the object to be obtained, utterly disproportionate to 
the disadvantage which could not fail, in our judgment, to have been 
produced, by the agitation of the public mind, in the southern provinces, in 
consequence of the revocation of the zemindar’s authority, so formally 
established, and so recently proclaimed in the province of Shevagunga. 

17. The historical points stated by the late collector Mr. Lushington, 
with respect to the separation of this district from Ramnad, are calculated 
to throw considerable light on the relative proportion of the value of those 
provinces. Additional means of comparison may be drawn from the rate of 
peshcush paid by those zemindarries respectively, at the time w-hen the poligar 
countries were transferred to the authority of the British government ; and 
if the grounds are accurate on which we have calculated the gross revenues 
of Ramnad, at star, pagodas 1,42,105, on the average produce of six years, 
much credit appears to be due to the correctness of the accounts furnished by 
the present zemindar of Shevagunga,, for„, the Fusley year 12 ii, which state 
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the gross revenue at star, pagodas 1,25.626, exclusively of sayer and of the 
salt revenue. 

18 Mr. Lushington “having bestowed every leisure inoment to the 
“correction of all the general statements and information received at different 
“ times since he became collector ; and having maturely considered the state- 
“ ment of the actual resources and collections in Shevagunga during the last 
“ year,” has recommended that the permanent assessment of Shevagunga 
should be fixed at the annual sum of star, pagodas 75,000, 

iQ Although the state of the information, which we are enabled to 
submit’ to your Lordship in Council, is neither so mature, nor so extensive as 
we undoubtedly consider to be desirable ; yet comparing the inconvenience 
of further delay, with respect to this zemindarry alone, at the time ot 
arranmng the permanent assessment of the other southern poligars, we fear 
that the diffidence and intrigue to be apprehended during the prosecution of 
further enquiry, are liable to be attended with more inconvenience to the 
interest of the zemindar and of the Company, than can be compensated by 
the probable result of further investigation. We concur therefore in the 
opinion of the late collector, that to protract the settlement of this zemindarry, 
is unadvisable ; and we think that abundant reason exists, in the comparative 
and collateral information stated by Mr. Lushington, for believing that 

the [886] proposed assessment, while it provides for an augmentation of the 

public revenue to the extent of 50 per cent, on the former peshcush, is entirely 
compatible with the revenues of the zemindarry. The amount considerably 
exceeds the proportion of two-thirds of the assessment proposed to be fixed 
for Ramnad : but the grounds of the disproportion, are satisfactorily explained 
in the Report of the collector and confirmed by the relative proportion of 
the former peshcush ; for your Lordship will observe, that the augmentation 
of the proposed assessment in Ramnad, is from star, pagodas 60,851 to star, 
pagodas 94,733, which is in the proportion of ssfg- per cent, to the former 
peshcush ; and in Shevagunga, the proposed augmentation is from star, 
pagodas 50,000, to star, pagodas 75,000, which is in the proportion of 50 
per cent, to the former peshcush. 

20. On these grounds, we have the honour to recommend to your 
Lordship in Council, that the permanent assessment of Shevagunga may be 
fixed, and that a sunnud of permanent property may accordingly be prepared, 
for the purpose of fixing the zemindar, without further doubt or suspense, in 
he possession of his zemindary. 

21. The foregoing assessment is, exclusive of the salt and of the sayer, 
stated by the late collector, at star, pagodas 7,610 ; which being added to the 
permanent assessment, the future revenue from this zemindarry, will amount 
to star pagodas 82,610, being an augmentation, in the proportion of more 
than 65 per cent, to the former peshcush. 

22. If it should please your Lordship in Council to adopt this recommen- 
dation for the permanent assessment of Shevagunga, we shall instruct the 
acting collector to provide for the separate collection of the customs and salt 
revenue ; and to furnish a kistbundy, for the purpose of being inserted in the 
sunnud of the zemindar. 

tinnevelly. 

23. The several Reports from Mr. Lushington, the late collector of 
Poligar Peshcush, submitted to your Lordship in Council (as noted in the 
margin) described so particularly the whole course of that reform, which has 
been happily effected among the poligars of Tinnevelly, that it must be 
superfluous for us to revive the subject. 

24. Mr. Lushington’s Report of the 31st January i8oo, and that which 
we have now the honour of submitting to your Lordship in Council, with the 
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documents which accompanied them, contain, in our opinion, ample 
materials for determining the amount of the revenue to be permanently 
assessed on the pollams of Tinnevelly ; and we have the satisfaction of 
informing your Lordship in Council, that the use of those materials has been 
considerably improved, and extended, by the personal explanations and sugges- 
tions of the collector, since his arrival at the presidency. 

25. The statements now furnished by the collector, con&rm with sufficient 
precision, after the experience of three years, the accounts submitted by him in 
the year 1800, on which the existing settlement of the poligar revenue was 
founded, with the permission and approbation of your Lordship in Council. 
On this point, we have particular pleasure in requesting the attention of your 
Lordship in Council to the sentiments stated in the present Report ot the 
collector With respect to the terms of that settlement, Mr. Lushington 
observes, “that the acceptance of them by the poligars, though reluctant, 

“was sincere, will have been demonstrated by my progressive Reports tor 

“ nearly three years, and by the circumstance which I have the satisfaction or 
“ stating ; that the increased jumma of the last two years, was completely 
“ collected in the course of them." 

“ Every principal poligar, since the establishment of the incre^ed assess- 
“ment, has been faithful to his allegiance, and punctual in h^ public 
“payments: nor can it be justly concluded that their obedience has arisen 
“solely from the terrors of military power, their punctuality, frorn any 
“ superabounding resources. The period which has elapsed since the com- 
“mencement of this reform, has not been wanting in temptations to tur- 
“bulence; while the statements convey the best evidence procurable by any 
“other process than that of actual measurement, of the extent of their revenues. 




26. Under these circumstances, we can entertain no doubt that the 
southern poligars are in a. condition to receive the permanent possession of 
their lands on zemindarry tenure ; and Mr. Lushington informs us, ‘‘ that the 
“ nature of the permanent settlement, and of the system of law and security, 
“by which it is to be enjoyed by themselves, and handed down to their 
“posterity, has been repeatedly explained to the poligars ; and they now 
“ await with anxious solicitude, the confirmation of a blessing, which is to 
“soften to them the remembrance of former sacrifices.” 


27. It only remains therefore for your Lordship in Council to complete 
the reformation of the poligar administration in the province of Tinnevelly, by 


determining the amount of the permanent assessment ; and in proposing that 
amount to your Lordship in Council, we deem it necessary to explain, that 
our judgment has been governed by the necessity of resuming from the 
poligars, the means of supporting military establishment, and by the policy of 
combining, with that privation, the enjoyment of domestic comfort, and the 
maintenance of public respectability. 

28. Without pursuing, in this place, the detailed calculation arising 
from this principle, we request to refer your Lordship in Council generally to 
the materials furnished by Mr. Lushington, and, in a particular manner, to the 
statement which we have prepared, for the purpose of exhibiting at one view, 
the operation of that principle in the permanent assessment of the pollams 
of Tinnevelly. 

The statement shows the valuation of the several pollams, at four 


29. 


different periods of time, with a general average drawn from the whole, which 
we consider to be a just criterion of the present value of the respective pollams ; 
the amount of the fixed pesheush, as it is stated in the schedule of 1792, 
appears to have been utterly disproportionate to the computed resources of 
the poligars : the increase of pesheush, proposed at an early [ 887 ] time 
by Mr. Powney, compared with the amount actually collected by the 
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late collector and with the amount of the permanent assessment recommended 
by Mr. Lushington, is ekcidated by the centage produced, by those modes of 
calculation; and the whole form^ incur opinion, a satisfactory foundation 
for determining the amount which we now propose, with the sanction of your 
Lordship in Council to establish. 

30. The divisions of the general statement, exhibit the several poliams 
in the different conditions in which they have been placed, during the course 
of the recent events in the southern provinces. The eleven poilams of 
Ettiapore, Shevagherry, Wootamally, Chokumputty, Pareyoor, Talavencottali, 
Cadumboor, Panvaly, Gollaputty, Zailmurreh and Allugapoory, have not 
been subjected to the immediate management of British officers ; the former 
peshcush paid by those poligars, being compared with their computed 
resources, appears to have been as low as ten per cent., and in no instance to 
have exceeded thirtyThree per cent. The permanent assessment of those 
poilams proposed by us, is, with few exceptions, less than the peshcush 
settled, or the revenue collected by the collectors in the year 1800. That 
which we recommend for the large poilams, varies, in its proportion to the 
computed resources, from 54 to 57 per cent. ; and that which we recommend 
for the smaller poilams (the expense of management being, relatively, less in 
the large than in the small poilams), varies from 41 to 49 per cent, of the 
computed resources. According to the mode of calculation adopted by us, 
the permanent assessment of the land revenue, in the eleven poliams above 
enumerated, amounts to star, pagodas 54,070 : the salt revenue and sayer, is 
computed at star, pagodas 5,388. 37. 29, making the future amount of gross 
resources from these poliams, star, pagodas 57,458. 37. 29 ; which sum 
exceeds the former peshcush, by star, pagodas 32,179. 7. 29. 

31. The poligars of Nadavacoorchy, Maniachy, Soorunday, ChinneL 
goody Mailmundeh, Autungherry, Sundyoor. Woorcaud, Singuraputty, 
Manarcottah and Avadyapoor, having professed to feel a conviction, that the 
resources of their poliams were unequal to the payment of the increased 
peshcush, proposed the surrender of their poilams into the hands of the 
collector, for the purpose of ascertaining the actual condition of these lands. 
They were accordingly subjected to the immediate management of the 
Company’s officers ; and the information on which we are now enabled to 
propose the permanent assessment of those lands, may be considered to be the 
result of a fair experiment. 

33. On the result of this actual experiment, with respect to the seven 
first poliams, it appears that the revenue estimated by the collector, in his 
Report of the 31st January 1800, exceeded the amount actually produced, by 
the sum of 529 Cully chuckrums ; but the local considerations applicable to 
those several poliams (for which we request to refer your Lordship in Council 
to the Reports of the collector,) have induced us to concur in his opinion, that 
these poligars will be able to discharge the proposed jumma, with ease to 
themselves, and with justice to the people. 

33. The statement proposed by us, exhibits the same points of infornia* 
tion with respect to the seven poilams in question, as with regard to the 
eleven poliams which had not been brought under the immediate management 
of the Company’s officers. The average valuation of those poliams, taken 
from the valuation of four different periods of time, amounts to 
star, pagodas 14,234. 9. 20; the former peshcush amounted to star, 
pagodas 5,260. 18 ; and the centage of the peshcush to the average 
valuation, varied from 23 to 50. The information acquired under 
the immediate management of Mr. Lushington, has enabled him to 
propose a more equal rate of assessment ; and the permanent revenue 
which we in consequence recommended to be fixed on those seven poilams, 
bears the proportion of 60 per cent, to their gross resources respectively. The 
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proposed permanent juinma amounts to star, pagodas 7,210, to which the salt 
revenue and sayer, amounting to star, pagodas 271. 37. 62, being added, the 
future revenue from the seven pollams, will be star, pagodas 7,481.37.62, 
which is an increase of the former peshcush, to the extent of star, pagodas 
2,221. 19. 62- 

34. It appears from the accounts furnished by the collector, that the 
gross revenue of the small pollams of Woorcaud and Singumputty, amounted 
under his immediate administration, the former to star, pagodas 5,675. 22, 
and the latter, to star, pagodas 3,549- 4 - The resources of those poligars 
having been considerably diminished by the resumption of the cawelly, the 
collector has recommended, that the two villages, which they have possessed 
durina a period of sixty years, subject to a certain rent, and an indefinite 


restored to their former possessors, the gross revenue of Manarcottah, 
has been stated by the collector, on the result of his immediate manage- 
ment, at star. pags. 2,480. 30, 27, of which the peshcush formerly payable 
by this poligar, amounted to star. pags. 1,411. 4- 53. The mode pf 
assessing the permanent revenue in this pollam, proposed by_ the 
collector, appears to us to be entirely reasonable, and we accordingly 
recommend that an allowance of 10 per cent, being made for the 
charges of management, the jumma be fixed in the proportion of two- 
thirds of the remaining gross revenue. According to this plan, the 
permanent jumma will amount to star pags. 1,488. 18. 16, which bears 
the proportion of 60 per cent, to the total gross revenue of the pollam ; 
and affords a small augmentation of respurce, comparatively with the 
formdr peshcush, of star. pags. 77. 13. 43- . 

37. It is sufficiently known to your Lordship in Council, that the 
pollam of Shatoor has afforded at different times, a subject of much 
interesting enquiry. An able and minute Report by Mr. Harris (the 
present collector of Tanjore) is on record 5 and the experience, since 
acquired by Mr. Lushington, ip hjs injrnediate management of that 
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pollam, has enabled him to state his opinion of the resources, with 
confidence and accuracy. For the observations of that gentleman on 
the present state of the pollam, we request to refer your Lordship to 
the Report 

38. According to Mr. Lushington’s present valuation, the gross 
revenue is stated at star. pags. 5,971 ; the former pesbcush amounted to 
star. pags. 2,822, 8 ; the peshcush received during Mr. Lushington^s 
management, amounted to star pags. 3 , 333 * Mv We think the mode 
proposed by the collector, for the future assessment of the land, to be 
entirely reasonable, by allowing ten per cent, of the gross revenue for 
the charge of management, and by fixing the assessment in the proper- 
tion of two-thirds of the remaining resources. According to this 
principle, the future permanent assessment of the Shattoor pollam, will 
amount to star pags. 3,383 ; and we recommend that rate, may be con- 
firmed by your Lordship in Council. It is in the proportion of 56 || 
per cent, to the gross revenue, and affords a permanent increase of 
resource, comparatively with the former peshcush, to the extent of star, 
pags. 960. 36. 

39. The insurrection of Cawnia Naig ; the distraction introduced 
in consequence, into his pollam of Sapatoor ; his subsequent apprehen- 
sion and capital punishment, are matters fully recorded on the pro- 
ceedings of the time, and are succinctly recited in the Report of the 
collector, nov\^. submitted to your Lordship in Council. For the reasons 
stated in the Report, we entirely concur in the opinion of the collector, 
that it is now advisable to establish this pollam, upon the terms of a 
zemindarry tenure ,* and we recommend that Warra Cawnia Naig, the 
second son and surviving heir of the late respected poligar, be con- 
stituted zemindar of Sapatoor. — This measure will, in the judgment of 
the collector, be extremely acceptable to the people of the pollam, who 
are stated to have held the late rebel poligar, in as great a degree of 
detestation, as they respected his father. 

40. Although this pollam suffered considerable injury during the 
rebellion of the late poligar, the collector considers it to be capable of 
extensive improvement, from the quantity of dry grain land at present 
uncultivated^ and from the return of the inhabitants expelled by the 
violence of the late poligar. The affairs of the pollam during the 
immediate management of the collector, have been liable to much 
perturbation ; and an estimate of the produce taken during that period 
of time, may, we think, be justly considered to exclude the apprehen- 
sion of an excessive valuation. We concur therefore in the opinion of 
the colledor, that the permanent assessment should be fixed, in the 
proportion of two-thirds of the gross revenue collected during the 
immediate management of Mr. Lushington. The gross revenue being 
stated by the collector at star. pags. 3,875, the permanent assessment, 
on the principle we have proposed, will in future amount to star. pags. 
2,584, which we accordingly recommend, may be confirmed by your 
Lordship in Council. The sum is less than the former peshcush by 
star, pagodas 623 ; but as the cawelly and sayer (which will now remain 
in the hands of government) formed a large portion of the revenue of 
the Sapatoor poligar, the amount of the former peshcush was not 
determinable by the amount of the land revenue. 
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4 ^" The amount of the sayer and salt revenue to be drawn from 
the six pollams of Woorcaud, Singumputty, Mauarcottah, Avadiapoor, 
Shatooi, and Sapatoor, amounts to star, pagodas 44^* ^9- which being 
added to the permanent jumma to be in future assessed on those 
pollams, the tptal gross income will amount to star, pagodas 15,365. ii. 39, 
which is an increase, comparatively with the former peshcush, to the 
extent of star pagodas 8,474. 13. 

42. In consequence of the entire resumption of the cawel, the 
resources of the poligar of Collumcondun were so much curtailed, that 
it pleased your Lordship in Council to relinquish the small tribute 
forrnerly received from him, and to confer on him a small portion of 
nunjah land, as the means of supporting himself and his family. The 
former peshcush paid by him, amounted to star pagodas 203. 8 ; and 
we recommend that a deed of permanent property may be granted to 
him, for the possession of his present lands, at a nominal peshcush. 

43 _ In consequence of the rebellion of the poligars, the six pollams 
of Panjalamcourchy, Colatore, Cadulgoody, Yellarumpung, Colarputty, 
and Naglepore, _ were sequestered, in conformity to the orders of 
your Lordship in Council. It further pleased your Lordship in 
Council to direct that the pollams of Panjalamcourchy, Colatore, 
and Cadulgoody, should be declared to be, for ever forfeited by the 
families of the late poligars ; and that the lands should be divided, for 
the purpose of conferring a distinguished reward, and a perpetual [ 889 ] 
mark of public favour, on the poligars of Etiapore, Maniachy, and 
Mailmundeh, for their particularly ^ood conduct, fidelity, and assistance, 
during the late rebellion. According to that intention, the lands of 
Panjalumcourchy, with _ the exception of two magauns, have been* 
transferred to the poligar of Etiapoor, and incorporated with his 
zemindarry ; the two southern magauns of Panjalumcourchy, have been 
transferred to the poligar of Maniachy, and the lands of Colatore and 
Cadulgoody, have been incorporated in the zemindarry of Mailmundeh. 

44. The poligars in question, received these proofs of the 
approbation of government, with the demonstrations of respect due to 
such a concession ; but we apprehend, from the present Report of the 
collector, that the terms on which it was at that time, proposed to 
establish the tenure of the transferred lands, were more calculated to 
impress on the minds of the poligars, the expediency of the arrange- 
ment, with respect to the management of these pollams, than tb excite 
those sentiments of gratitude, which ought to be produced by a dis- 
tinguished mark of public approbation. 

45. We consider this result, to be totally repugnant to the views 
arid sentiments of your Lordship in Council, with respect to. the dis- 
tribution of the forfeited lands ; and are of opinion that it will be highly 
conducive to the satisfaction of the public mind, in the southern pro- 
vinces, and to the confidence of the poligars, in the principles of the 
permanent settlement, that a portion of the pecuniary advantage to be 
derived from the confiscation of the rebellious pollams, should be con- 
verted into a substantial and honourable reward of allegiance. 

46. The convulsions in the rebellious pollams. have prevented the 
collector from completing the information respecting the value of those 
lands, in the satisfactory mode observed in the other pollams. The 

VoL. ^ 'ir* ' •' ■ '• V', 
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announcing to the poligars of Etiapoor, Manlachy, and Mailmundeh, the 
resolution of your Lordship in Council, to reward their attachment to 
the British government, in a manner more formal and impressive, than 
by the ordinary channel of communication through the collector. 

54. The salt revenue and sayer derivable from the lands of 
Panjalamcourchy, Colatoor and Cadulgoody, amount to star pagodas. 
716. 14. 69, which being added to the proposed permanent assessment 
of the revenue, the total resources from these lands, will amount to star, 
pagodas 9,624. 14. 69, w'hich is an increase, comparatively with the 
former peshcush, of 

55. In the three sequestered pollams of Naglepore, Yellarumpunny, 
and Colarputty, the produce of the lands appears to have been correctly 
ascertained, during the three years of the collector’s immediate manage- 
ment ; and we concur in the rate of assessment which Mr. Lushington 
has proposed to fix on those lands, as the permanent revenue, by 
deducting 25 per cent, from the gross valuation. [ 890 ] 

56. According to the detailed accounts furnished, by the collector the 

gross valuation of Yellarumpunny, is stated at star pagodas 7 >^ 94 } of which the 
former peshcush amounted to star pagodas permanent assessment 

which we propose to fix on the lands, amount to star, pagodas 5,396 ; which is 
an augmentation of resource, to the extent of star, pagodas 2,010, comparatively 
with the former peshcush. 

57. The valuation of Golarputty, states the gross revenue at star pagodas 
6 313, of which the former peshcush amounted to star pagodas 4 > 735 > which. is 
an augmentation of public resource, to the extent of stai pagodas 1,5 com- 
paratively with the former peshcush. 

CO We recommended to your Lordship in Council that the assessment of 
revenue on the lands of Yellarumpunny, Colarputty, and Naglepore, be 
permanently fixed, at the rates above mentioned ; a,nd that the collector be 
instructed to advertise the lands for sale by public auction. 

60. The amount of sayer and of ^ salt revenue, in the pollams of 

Yellarumpunny, Colarputty, and Naglepore, is star pagodas being 

added to the land revenue, the total increase from those lands, will be star. 

pagodas 5,373* ^ ^ , 

61. Mr. Lushington’s general acquaintance with the state of the revenues 
under this presidency, and bis successful experience in the practical admmistra- 
tion of them, during the last four years, m the province of Tinnevelly, entitle 
his opinions to the greatest degree of respect ^ and as we have had the most 
satisfLtory proof of the zeal with which he has devoted his labour and talents 
to the public service, we deem it to be our duty to inform your Lordship m 
Council, that the information submitted to us by that gentleman, has been 
satisfactorily digested : and that in the opinions which he has suggested for our 
consideration, L has manifested an intimate knowledge of the principles and 
operation of the system of permanent revenue. 

62. Upon a review of tbe whole arrangement .submitted to your Lordship 

in Council, we have the honour to observe, that the wgorous measures adopted - 
for the subjugation of the poligars of Tinnevelly, Shevagunga, and Ramnad, 
appears to hafe been effectual ; and that the firmness and perseve^^ce with 
which those measures have been pursued, have actually produced that change 
in the state of the provinces, which was indispensably ® 

ferocious and turbulent character of the poligar tenure, into the peaceful and , 
beneficial condition of zemindar. Under the former description, these valuable, 
lands contributed tbe, sum of pagodas 1,68,304, to the purposes of general 
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government, whilst the maintenance of their armed retainers, instead of contri- 
bSg?o the preservation of internal tranquillity, demanded a constant and 
vigilant attention to the means of augmenting the regular force stationed m the 
southern provinces. Under the proposed plan of settling ^the poUanis, the 
assessment of the lands, which we have proposed, combined with 
the resumption of the cawelly, which has been already carried into effect, will 
be attended with an augmentation of the public resources, to the extent of star, 
nagodas 1,76, •578 per annum; while the necessary operation of the change, by 
directing the attention of the zemindars to the improvement of agriculture and 
the arts of peace, must daily tend to dimmish the former jealousy of 
military condition, and to discharge the government from the expense of those 
armaments, which have been repeatedly attended with heavy disbursements of 
the public treasury, and with severe loss of its soldiers and subjects. Impressed 
with these sentiments, it is with peculiar satisfaction that we direct the attention 
of your Lordship in Council to the concluding declaration, which the superin- 
tendence of the southern . provinces, during the eventful period of the last four 
years, has enabled the collector to pronounce with confidence. 1 hat nothing 
‘ appears to be wanting to consolidate the foundations of internal order and 
“peace, but the establishment of the settlement recommended, the abolition 
the customs, and the regulation of the police.” 

“By the energy and justice of government (the collector proceeds to 
observe), the rebellious, have been subdued : the oppressed, have been upheld 
“and exalted : the obedient have been liberally rewarded ; and the extinction 
of a divided authority, has restored the fairest province of the Carnatic, from 
acknowledged state of anarchy and confusion, to a state of subordination 
and prosperity.” 

63. The immediate cause of this beneficial change, is the permanent 
settlement of the revenue, on which we trust your Lordship will signify your 
determination, at an early period of time : the abolition of the customs, we have 
doubt, will be highly advantageous to the interest of the southern countries ; 
but until the advantages of the intended change shall have been atta.ined, and 
until sufficient security shall have been established against the exaction of the 
inland duties in another form, it will be premature, in our judgment, to 
relinquish so considerable a portion of the public income ; And with regard 
to the establishment of an efficient police, we consider it to be dependent in the 
institution of the zillah courts ; an institution which the southern pollams and 
zemindarries will, in our judgment, indispensably require, as soon as your 
Lordship in Council may have fixed the future revenues of those lands on a 
permanent foundation. 

We have the honour to be, with great respect. 

My Lord, 

Your Lordship’s most obedient humble servants, 

St. George. 1 ’ 

!\pril 1803. } J‘ WEBBE, 






Names' of the Pollams. 


The Zemiiidarry of Ramnad 

The Zemindarry of Shevagunga .« 

Unassttmed Pollams of Tinnevelly^ 


1. Ettiapoor 

2. Shevagerry 

3. Wootamally 

4. Chocumputty 

5. Pareyoor 

6. Talavencottah 

7. Cadumboor 

8. Pauvaly 

9. Gollaputty 

10. Vailmurrah 

11, Allagapoory 


Assumed Foilams^ but uot sequestered* 


IS, Nadavacoorchy 

13. Maniachy 

14. Soorundy 

15. Chinimlgoody 

16. Mailmundy 

17. Autengerry 

18. Sundeyoor 

19. Woorcaud 

20. Singumputty 

21. Mannarcottah ... 

22. Auvady Foorum 


23. Hattoor 

24. Sapatoor 

25. CoUunconden ... 


Sequestered Poliams forfeited and 
given away. 


26. Paiijalutncourchy 

27. Colatoor 

28. Cadulgoody 


To be sold. 


29, Yellarumpunny 

30, Collarputty 

31, Naglepoorum 


Names of the Poiigars, 


] Sathoputty Ranee Mungle 
*’* 1 Iseverey Nautchyar 


Iseverey Nautchyar 
Mootoo Vizia Ragonada 
Gawoory Wulla Worria Taver 


Etta pah Naick 
Varagona Ramah Vanien 
Murdapah Taven 
Vellengapooly Taven 
Tombichy Naick 
Indra Talaven 
Taddeija Talaven 
Auvaluppa Naick 
Gyjaluppa Naick 
Yerra Chinnama Naick 
Retta Corry Vennien 


Cootalla Taven 
Chockah Talaven 
Shaulava Taven 
Dodappah Naick 
Konjah Naick 
Peddanah Naick 
Goluppah Naick 
Shattoo Royen 
Nellacooty Taven 
Chinnama Naick 
Pooly Taven 


Teroovana Taven 
Vera Camia Naick 
Vainda Tavfn 


Add; on account of Desha Cawel resumed 


Office of the Special Commission, ] 
5i:h April 1803. j 


Total 

of the Pollams, 
as estimated 
by 

Mr. Landon. 


Value 
of Pollams, 
as estimated 

by 

Mr. Powney, 


^ 4 >H 7 3S o 
28 v 888 32 o 
15.042 18 0 
15017 28 o 
7>777 28 o 
1,823 12 0 
2,755 24 o 
1,944 16 o 
2,807 i 8 o 
2;388 32 o 
615 12 o 


24,054 6 0 
33 481 12 o 
15,042 iS o 
13,45011 o 
7,809 12 o 
1,823 JO 0 
2,700 4 0 
1,944 16 0 
2,751 17 o 
2,388 32 o 
615 12 0 


1,03,210 3 o i,od,o6o 35 


1442 o o 
2,651 i8 0 
1,388 32 o 
1,924 6 o 
2,725 0 0 
2400 10 o 
3,333 tz o 


2,038 8 
2484 30 
i,SS8 32 
1,896 14 
2,725 o 
2,34^ 26 
3,333 


3,980 20 o 
3,09910 o 


3,925 0 0 
3,915 24 O 


22,944 24 
8,706 8 
13,888 32 
38S 32 


24,221 20 0 
8,656 24 o 
S3 i8B8 32 0 
555 20 o 


22,983 30 


23,100 34 


23,380 o o 

1,389 30 Q 
6,177 28 0 


21,295 12 0 
1,389 30 O 
6,1 16 28 0 


9,879 32 40 
9,397 J2 o 
7,807 26 0 


9,879 32 12 
9,008 16 0 
7,404 28 0 


27*084 28 40 
2,07,170 17 40 j 


26,292 34 12 
2,08477 25 12 
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30.947 16 o 28,801 28 0 


6 

7 

8 

. 

9 

10 

11 j 

Value 

of the Pollams, 

Value 

of the Pollams, 



Difference 

between Columns 6 and 7. 

Amount 
of Pesheush 
prior to 

'o 

06 


as estimated 
by 

Mr. Lushington, 
on the 

31st Jan. 1800 

as estimated 
by 

Mr. Lushington, 
on the 

31st Sept. 1802. 

of Columns 

4, 3, 6, and 7. 

Column 6 
more. 

Column 6 
less. 

the Change of 
the Condition 
of the Poligars; 
or prior to 
Fusly 1209 

« 0 

§i 

^ B 

u 0 


S. Pags. F, 

c. 

S. Pags. F. 

z. 

S. Pags, F. 

c. 

S. Pags. F. C. 

S. Pags. F. C. 

S. Pags. F. 

c. 



- 


1,42,100 

0 

0 





60,857 30 

0 

... 


... 


1,25,626 

0 

0 

... 


■■ 

... 

50,000 0 

0 

... 


... 


2;67,726 

0 

0 

... 



... 

1,10,837 0 

0 

... 


24,053 32 

0 

24,166 

0 

0 

24,105 24 

20 

112 10 0 

... 

6,208 32 

0 

25 

12 

36,666 24 

0 

27,777 

0 

0 

3 *.703 24 

0 

... 

8,889 24 0 

6,208 32 

0 

19 

9 

15,042 i8 

0 

15.000 

0 

0 

15,031 3' 

40 

... 

42 18 0 

4S'S 20 

0 

30 

0 

13,888 32 

0 

*3333 

0 

0 

13.922 19 

0 

... 

55532 0 

3.663 32 

0 

26 

5 

7,222 8 

0 

6,666 

0 

0 

7.369 0 

0 


556 0 0 

i>85i 14 

0 

25 

2 

1,666 24 

0 

1,777 

0 

0 

1,772 27 

40 

HO 18 0 


338 24 

0 

*9 

0 

2,222 8 

0 

2,666 

0 

0 

2,586 6 

0 

443 34 0 


564 16 

G 

21 

*3 

1,944 *6 

0 

h 944 

0 

0 

1,944 16 

0 

■ ■ 

16 0 

649 4 

0 

33 

6 

2,222 8 

0 

h 944 

0 

0 

2.431 14 

60 

'' - 

278 8 0 

649 6 

0 

26 

11 

1,944 16 

0 

2,222 

0 

0 

2,236 4 

0 

277 0 0 


564 16 

0 

25 

3 

388 32 

0 

666 

0 

0 

571 20 

0 

277 10 0 

- 

60 14 

0 

10 

8 

1,07,263 2 

0 

98,161 

0 

0 

'.03.675 7 

0 

1,221 14 0 

10,322 22 0 

25,279 30 

0 

... 


1,666 24 

0 

'.5'5 

0 

0 

1,665 18 40 


151 24 0 

87432 

0 

52 

8 

2.500 0 

0 

*.515 

0 

0 

2,28733 

0 


985 0 0 

564 *6 

0 

24 

10 

1,3883a 

0 

405 

0 

0 

1485 13 40 


983 32 0 

282 8 

0 

23 

*3 

1,388 32 

0 

2,360 

0 

0 

1,892 13 

0 

971 10 0 

. ■ ...■ ■■ ■ 

942 18 

0 

49 

12 

1,500 0 

0 

907 

0 

0 

1,964 10 

40 


593 ° 0 

564 16 

0 

28 

11 

1,944 I 

0 

1,670 

0 

0 

2*089 30 

20 


274 1 0 

939 30 

0 

45 

*4 

2,222 8 

0 

2,125 

0 

0 

2,753 *8 40 


97 8 0 

1,072 16 

0 

3815 

... ■' '' 


5, 675 

d 

0 

5,675 22 

0 



169 12 

0 

2 

*5 

... 


3,549 

0 

0 

3,549 4 

0 


... 

174 16 

0 

4 

3 

3»333 14 

0 

2,480 

0 

0 

3,432 22 67 


853 J4 0 

1,41* 4 

0 

41 

I 

3»o55 23 27 

2,117 

0 

0 

3,046 39 69 


938 23 27 

680 6 

0 

22 

5 

18,000 8 

27 

24,318 

0 

0 

29,342 IS 76 

971 10 0 

4,876 1 8 0 

7,694 38 

0 

»»« 


3,149 38 IS 

5,97' 

0 

0 

7,120 38 40 

821 3 65 

... 

2,822 8 

0 

39 

10 

3,8734164 

3.857 

0 

0 

8,882 5 36 

... V , , 

18 41 64 

3,217 12 

0 

36 

3 

277 28 

0 

... 



407 12 

53 



203 8 

0 

49 

14 

9^303 33 79 

9,828 

0 

0 

16,410 14 49 

821 3 6s 

18 41 64 

6,242 28 

0 

... 




23,477 

0 

0 

22,7x6 36 

0 



6,208 32 

0 

27 

5 



1,961 

0 

0 

i)S8o 9 

25 



564 16 

0 

35 

11 



4'259 

0 

0 

S.S'7 40 

53 

... . , 

... ■ 

733 28 

© 

*3 

4 



29,697 

0 

0 

29,815 I 

78 

... 

... 

7.506 34 

'0 : 

. 




7»J93 

0 

0 

8,984 24 

0 



3,38624 

0 

37 

H 



6.3*3 

Q 

0 

8,239 34 

0 

... 

' & « « 

3,668 32 

0 

44 

8 

... 


7,954 

0 

0 

7,722 9 

26 

... 


3,668 32 

0 

47 

8 

«!»♦ “ 





, ,34,946 »5 .26 




0 .. 



1.35.563 34 26 

4.51, igo 

0 

0 

2,04,389 22 

69 

3,013 27 6s 

1 15,217 40 II 

'.68,303 38 

0 

... 



Encrease 
of Pesheush 
recommended 
by 

Mr. Powney, 
but not settled. 


S. Pags. F. C. 


9,313 

*6,933 *2 
6,773 12 

7,337 28 

3,702 28 
677 18 
846 24 
*,*35 34 
973 28 
846 24 
225 28 


r:r~ 

.4 :! 

0 


cd 


p 2 

Pesheush 

rc 

settled bv 

c 

Mr. Lushington, 

^ I 

for 

.3 

Fusly 1209, 




S. Pags. F. C. 

... 

95*562 36 61 


75,000 0 0 

... 

1,70,562 0 0 

38 10 

I3>^8 37 27 

54 0 

16,668 28 0 

45 I 

7,777 32 53 

52 ti 

7,777 32 53 

50 3 

3,888 37 27 

3 

555 23 27 

32 10 

^33 14 0 

56 6 

649 4 53 

40 0 

***** 4 S3 

37 *3 

1,000 0 0 

39 6 

***4 S 3 


48,76s 33 


34,263 3 26 


874 3a 

846 24 
364 6 

942 18 
1,128 32 
959 20 
1,608 24 
254 o 
261 24 
1,411 4 
1,360 12 


10,211 28 
2,822 8 


98,156 8 o 


i 3.57,99' .4' 


8,180 25 S3 

3,333 '4 o 


4,826 

4 

0 

54 

5 

3,2 '7 

*4 

0 

203 

8 

0 

49 

14 

203 

8 

G 

7 , 8 S' 

20 

0 

... 


6,753 

36 

0 

14.!" 

4 

0 

62 

5 

6,2oS 

37 

26 

564 

16 

0 

35 

11 

564 

18 

54 

2,237 

28 

0 

40 

*4 

733 

32 

54 

'6,933 

6 

0 

... 


7,507 

4 

54 

3,386 

24 

0 

37 

11 

8,386 

28 

0 

5,503 

12 

0 

66 

2 

3,668 

37 

27 

^;S,S03: 

12 

0 

7* 

11 

3,668 

37 

26 

'4,393- 


S&i 



10,724 

18 

S3 




1 ^ 



Per Centage of CoL 
20 to 7. 


423 


21 


^3 


o 

O 

W) P 

CO 

o 

g 

U 

u 

<u 

a, 


Add Estimated 
amount of 
Revenue 
to be derived 
from the 
resumption of 
Sayer, Salt, 
and Abkary, 


24 


25 


Total 

Gross Revenue 
to be in 
future derived 
from the 
Southern Pollams, 


Increase on the 
Peshcush, 
payable, prior 
to Fusly 1209, 
or Col. 10. 




S. Pags. F. C. 

S. Pags. F. C. 

S. Pags. F, p. 

66 10 


8,000 0 0 

^02,733 0 0 

41^875 12 0 

59 n 


7,610 0 0 

82,610 0 0 

32,610 0 0 

... 

... 

15,610 0 0 

‘.85.343 0 0 

74,48s >2 0 

S3 .*2 

S3 12 

833 14 0 

‘3.833 ‘4 0 

7,624 24 0 

57 9 

50 7 

SSS 23 27 

>6,555 23 27 

10,346 33 27 

5* 13 

5J * 

SSS 23 27 

8,332 23 27 

3,847 3 27 

54 12 

52 7 

SSS 23 27 

7.85s aj 27 

4,186 33 27 

$2 8 

47 8 

555 23 27 

4,055 23 27 

2,204 9 27 

45 0 

45 2 

55 23 27 

855 23 27 

516 41 27 

41 4 

42 8 

55 23 27 

‘,‘55 23 27 

591 7 27 

■ 41 2 

4£ 2 

55 23 27 

55 23 27 

206 19 27 

5^ 7 

41 2 

55 23 27 

1^0552327 

46 17 27 

45 4 

47 0 

ni 4 S3 

4 53 

5963053 

30 0 

35 0 

... ■ 

200 0 0 

139 28 0 

■ . . t 

% ♦ ♦ 

3.388 37 29 

55,915 37 29 

30,636 37 29 

57 n 

S3 7 

10 0 0 

884 0 0 

9 10 0 

57 n 

38 3 

582553 

932 2S S3 

368 9 S3 

49 6 

16 14 

... 

200 0 0 

... 

55 '- t 

68 I I 

12 24 17 

1,312 24 17 

370 6 17 


28 u 

109 40 9 

■ ■ 673 40 9 

109 24 9 


47 «3 

24 27 10 

1,024 27 Xo 

6s 7 10 

51 12 

39 »s 

56 4 53 

‘.‘S6 4 53 

83 30 S3 

<5S 3 

6s 3 


3,700 0 0 

3,530 30 0 

; 64' la. 

64 13 

... 

2,300 0 0 

2,12$ 26 0 

■■'So 0 

43 5 

36 7 «s 

1,524 7 15 

113 3 IS 


41 10 

u s 7 

1,281 5 7 

600 41 7 


*« 

3«9 8 4 

14,989 8 4 

7,376 20 4 


50 5 

13 15 22 


774 7 22 

M »S 

29 I 

3803637 



;■ *«* 

1 3 


5 00 


*** 

... 

394 9 59 

6,364 9 59 

774 7 22 

■ 30 ■ ^ 

31 0 

521 8 48 

7,563 8 48 

1,354 18 48 

30 0 

37 0 

79 25 54 

668 25 54 

104 9 54 

30 0 

23 2 

“5 35 47 

‘,392 35 47 

659 7 47 



716 27 69 

9,624 27 69 

2,117.35 69 

75 0 


307 16 27 

5,701 16 27 

2,314 34 37 

75 0 

57 7 

483 37 27 

5,217 37 27 

1549 5 37 

75 0 

77 4 

361 4 S3 

6,326 4 S3 

2,657 14 S3 





'^521 12 27 


... 

1 21,581 IS 28 

2,89,682 IS 28 

1,21,911 40 71 

■ ■ 

*♦« 

■■ ■ 

mmmm 


Gran0 Total 

■ ■ 

1 3,44682 IS 28 



26 


Decrease 
in the 
Peshcush, 
payable 
prior to 
Fusly 1909. 


Is. Pags, F. 


E. E. Per (Signed) J. HODGSON, _ _ 

Secretary to the Conimiss*on 


83 8 0 


83 8 o 

254 «7 43 
198 8 0 


452 25 43 




534 33 43 
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APPENDIX, No. 28. 

Extract from REPORTS respecting TALLIARY POLICE 


Extract from REPORT of Collector of SOUTHERN POLIGAR 
PESHCUSH : dated ist May 1800. 

IN the instructions which I gave to my tehsildars in January last, for 
* the assumption of the deshacawel privileges, I purposely made no 
allusion to the tallum cawel, having had no 
Extracts from Reports opportunity to gain information on which to found 
respecting Talliary Police any system for its regulation or collection. The 

Southern Pollams. relative duties of these two services, the past and 

present situation of the persons performing them, 
would, I knew, be ascertained, at a very early period, from the repre- 
sentations on the spot ; and as, upon the system to be adopted, greatly 
depended the future tranquillity of the province, there could not be a 
stronger motive for proceeding with great caution, and with a thorough 
knowledge of the real situation of the several parties to be affected by 
it; — But as the disorders of the country will daily increase, until some 
measures be taken for their suppression, I cannot longer delay sub- 
mitting, for your consideration, the draft of an advertisement, which I 



Extract from Report of Mn JOHN HODGSON, on TINNEVELLY; 
dated 24th Sept. 1807. 

THE security of the persons of travellers and traders, which has 
followed from the assumption of the from 

Tinnevelly/^^^^ from the punishment of the” rebel- 

lions, and transfer of the country to the authority 
of the Company ; can only be estimated by those who were witnesses of 
the previous scenes of insecurity, robbery, plunder, and murder. 


Extract from REPORT from principal Collector of the CEDED 
DISTRICTS, dated 20th March 1802. 

THE system of cawelly^ which pretends to make good, stolen 
property, is a kind of tribute imposed on govern- 
Ceded Districts. ment by its own feudatories, as the price of 

^ forbearing to oppose its authority ; for it never 
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carrah is weak, his just dues (like the just dues of all others in the 
country, who have not the power of resistance) are taken for the benefit 
of the circar servants;.;' and wdiere 'he 'is strong enough to collect a few 
vagabonds to plunder the inhabitants, the nionigars render his russooni, 
and participate in the fruits of his depredation. 

These and other such" acts • of tyranny and injustice, have so 
confounded the proper right and duty of every man, that they are 
scarcely any longer known even to himself. It is from that reflection, 
that I have made this advertisement more detailed than may at first 
appear necessary; but my object has been, to make the people at 
large understand what duties they have a title to expect from the 
cawelgar, to soften the animosities subsisting between the inhabitants 
and the cawelgars, by showing that the past neglect and perversion 
of those duties, is not attributable entirely to the cawelgars ; and to point 
out to them (for they require every such comfort) the benefits they may 
expect from the futur e faithful performance of the watching service. 

To effect this object, by restoring the tallum cawel carrah to the 
intention of its institution, and the enjoyment of the fees and privileges 
justly due to that service, to executors of the duty; it appears to me 
indispensable, that the tallum cawel carrahs should in future receive 
their russooms immediately from my servants, employed in the collec- 
tion and service of the desha cawel, and be held accountable exclusively 
to the Company, for their conduct. If this arrangement receives your 
sanction, I anticipate the greatest benefits to the country from its 
adoption; and, on the other hand, no conviction is stronger on my 
mind, than that, so long as the cawel carrahs are liable to receive 
injuries (such as stated in this letter and its enclosures) from the circar 
servants, no peace can be expected in the province. 

The silence which I have hitherto observed upon the affairs of the 
forfeited pollams, will not, I trust, expose me to any suspicion of 
inattention to this important part of my charge. Indeed I hope the 
diaries I have lately had the honour to submit, of my proceedings in 
those countries, will show that I have spared no pains to inspire the 
inhabitants wuth a confidence in the justice of government, to break the 
irregular habits of former sharogars and peons, &c. to render their labours, 
like those of the people, in general profitable to the Company. [ 895 ] 
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fully indemnified losses, unless by the produce of robberies in another 
quarter. It furnished the cawelgar with the means of maintaining a 
greater force than he could possibly do from the resources of his own 
hereditary district ; and this renders him more capable of contending 
against government, when he finds it convenient to revolt. The 
spreading of his adherents too over the country, to make his own 
collections of this tribute, impresses the inhabitants with terror, and 
gives him more sway over them, than the civil power; facilitates his 
depredations, by procuring him a perfect knowledge of the habitations 
of the men of property in every village ; and enables him to single out 
for vengeance, whoever is hardy enough to accuse him or his agents. 

It seems strange that it should ever have been believed, that any 
o-ood could result from such an institution. Even if all thefts were 
made good, which never was the case, the contributions paid by the 
district to the cawelgar, were alw'ays more than the equivalent of this 
loss, and greatly exceeded an\^ that would probably have been sustained, 
from ordinary thieves. In districts immediately under cawelgars, or in 
those adjoining to them, there is always the greatest number of 
robberies 1 and in proportion as they are more remote from such 
proprietors, are less common . The whole of the allowances granted 
to these men, can be regarded in no other light than as a fund set 
apart by government for the support of a number of seminaries for 
training regular thieves. 

I resumed all munny and nciysl cnisielly ^ on my first entering the 
country, on the principle of their having been formerly resutned by the 
Mysore government, and of the allowance naturally ceasing when 



It may be urged, that if the institution of cawelgars had been found 
tO' be so detrimental, it would never have become so common ; and 
would have been long ago suppressed. But it is to be considered, that 
cawelgars originally were in general rather selfcreated, during times 
of disorder, than appointed by the sovereign ; that Indian governments 
are usually too weak and fluctuating, to give themselves much trouble 
about rectifying abuses ; that the cawelgars, when established, could 
only be reduced by a military force ; and that the foujdar and other 
officers to whom that force was entrusted, being themselves every 
moment liable to removal, had no permanent interest in the prosperity 
of the country, and were therefore rather disposed to protect the 
cawelgars, for a share of their booty, than to expel them. 

Many princes have no doubt seen the propriety of getting rid of 
them : but they probably had not the means of effecting it ; for all 
native governments are little more than an assemblage of poligarships, 
under a superior chief, who though he has a general controul over the 
whole, possesses very little authority in the interior management of 
their several provinces. Hyder Ally was the only Indian sovereign we 
know of, who ever subdued all his petty feudatories, and was really 
master of his country. He knew all the advantages to be derived from 
cawelgars ; and he thought it wdse to abolish them. [ 896 ] 

The chief argument against such a measure is, that it would be 
depriving a great number of every means of livelihood, and turning 
them loose to rob the inhabitants ; but this might be obviated by 
leaving the cawlegar a portion of his land, sufficient for his main- 
tenance ; and his peons, their lands, either in enaum, or at a low quit 
rent, either during one or more lives ; and dispensing with all service. 


Extract from Mr. Thackeray's Report ; dated 4th August 1807. 

THE Ceded Districts have improved very much under the Com- 
pany's government, in spite of bad seasons, in 
Ceded Districts. spite of a numerous population of turbulent peons, 

and in spite of many obstacles. About the great 
improvement, no doubt can exist ; but whether this great improvement, 
be owing to the ryotwar system, or the excellent police, or rather the 
complete establishment of the authority of government, some doubt 
may arise. It ^ appears to me, that this excellent police, which has 
secured tranquillity, has been established by the proper administration 
of the ryotwar system ; that all the ability of collector Munro, could 
not have produced it, under any other system ; and that nothing but 
his ability, could have produced it so soon, under the ryotwar system. 
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inheritance, and were trained to it, from their infancy ; but of men who 
were dirven into it, by want; and as they would be less expert, they 
would be so much more easily detected. It is not from solitary 
unconnected thieves, that any serious mischief can ever arise. It is 
only when they compose a fraternity, too strong for the civil authority, 
like the cawelgar and his peons, that they become formidable. 
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APPENDIX NO. 29. 

Extracts from REPORTS, as to the Difficulty of recovering 
ARREARS OF REVENUE, by the Judicial Process 
under RYOTWAR SETTLEMENTS. 


Extracts from REPORT of principal Collector of Combatoor ; 
dated 30th Nov. 1 806. 

T'HERE is great reason to doubt, whether all the benefits of its 
* resources can be obtained from the Ryotwar Settlement, with a 
Extracts] from Reports Separate court of judicature existing at the same 
respecting the recovery timo j Or that the COlIectlOJl C3,n 00 ITlclde, with 
of Arrears of Revenue that regularity and promptitude, which might 

under Ryotwar Settle- jjg otherwise expected. 

ments, ^ 

The natives, even when conscious of the justness of their debts, it 
is well known, are always averse from discharging them, and ever seek 
delay. The disposition to that delay, which is seen daily in the pro- 
prietary in other districts, must be supposed inherent, in most in- 
dividuals of the lower class : and when the case is applied to so many 
thousand ryots now holding pottahs, my apprehensions may not 
appear extraordinary. To cause a delay in the collections of a whole 
village, it is only necessary that one ryot proceed to the zillah court, 
to enter complaints, however frivolous, or engage in suits, to set aside 
his agreements with the tehsildar and monigar to cultivate. It will be 
difficult, under the multiplicity of business which must engage a zillah 
court, that summary decisions can be granted to the parties. The 
operations of the monigar must, in the interim, be suspended ; and it 
appears a very probable consequence, that the government revenue 
cannot be regularly collected, in the pause which those suits may 
occasion. 

It may further be expected, that much further inconvenience will 
be felt, from the blunders and ignorance of the lower class of revenue 
servants, in regard to the Regulations ; and with which, it will require 
some time before they can become acquainted. 

In a country where there exists so great a quantity of waste land 
as in Coimbatoor, land, so far from being an object of request, must 
be tendered by the circar to the cultivating class, who consider rather 
that they are conferring, than receiving, a favour, in the acceptance. 
The Hindoo institution insisted upon the industry of their subjects, in 
order to add as much to the labour of the community, as the revenues 
of the state. The Mahomedan disposition left no alternative, for the 
slothful were obliged to pay, whether they cultivated or not. 

Under the British government, every means of encouragement, by 
way of advances, persuasions, and the endeavours of the native servants, 
have been used, to the ultimate object of guiding their industrious 
labours, to the advantage of themselves, and the increase of the public 
revenue. Such as have been in the habit of seeing the lower class of 
ryots, must be sensible of the real necessity, of some hand to direct, 
those labours. 


VOL* III.- 
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The frequent release from their engagements which they have 
experienced, when they have suffered misfortune, has inipress(^^^ the 
ryots with a general idea, that they may always expect it ; as sooir as 
it once comes to be considered as a right, every recourse will be had 
to litigation and delay, to avoid their fulfilment. 

From this per®suasion of being able to obtain a lelease from their 
engagements with our government, under the circumstances mentioned, 
many'^more ryots enter into them at the beginning of the season, than 
would be the case, were they conscious that the government dues 
would, without ' exception, be rigorously exacted. Many^ instaces, 
however, annually occur, w^here the security is obliged to fulfil engage^ 
ments entered into under such a persuasion, merely froin the subsequent 
fault on the part of the ryut, whose indolence leaves him, withoiit the 

means of acquitting himself of them. 

If the country be at once disposed of by rent or sale, the faimei, 
or zemindar, can have no obstacle to the payment of his kists, equal to 
the difficulty Aumany servants will experience in the collection : should 
the former fail in collecting within the stipulated period, it is generally 
in his power either to mortgage, or to dispose of such property as may 
answer the fulfilment of his agreements. It is scarcely necessary to 
say, that xAuniany servants can have no such opportunity ; and 
that if there be resistance to their demand, and summonses served 
from a separate court, the collection of the amount must be delayed, 
until the process [897] be gone through, from the case of a ryot paying 
500 pagodas per annum. 


Extract from R.EPOR.T of Collector of Dindigul and Madura, of 

8th July 1807. 

THE Regulations for enforcing arrears, are too intricate for a 
native to comprehend : and the smallest deviation from the forms, 
entails endless disputes and heavy penalties. 


Extract from REPORT of Mr. HoDGSON on Coimbalor, of 
TOth Sept. 1807. 

IF a ryot fails to pay his rent, the whole process of distraint laid 
down in Regulation XXVII. x8oo, must be resorted to ; and the same 
forms be gone through, with the ryot who pays a rent of six fanaois, 
as with him w'ho pays 1,000 pagodas. If the process is not enforced 
against each defaulter, as soon as f e falls in arrear, the evil spixads ; 
and those ^vho are able, and those who are not, equally withhold 
their rent. 
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APPENDIX, No. 30. 


REPORT of BOARD of REVENUE; 

And Proceedings of Madras Government, as to the 
measure of establishing Triennial Village Leases, 
in the unsettled Countries; dated 25th April 
and 25th May 1808 : and circular Instruc- 
tions to the Collectors in consequence. 


I^EAD the following Letter from the Board of Revenue, — 

To the Hon. Sir. G, H. Barlow, Bart., K. B., Governor in Council. 


Hon. Sir, 

Para, i.— WE have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of the orders of 
government, conveyed in Mr. Secretary Greemvay’s 
letterSj dated 28th Nov. and 5th Dec. last, enclosing 
copies of the reports of Mr. Plodgson on Coimbatoof 
and Tinnevelly. 

2. On some of the subjects discussed in those 
Reports, and referred for our consideration, we had anticipated the orders of 
the Honourable the Governor in Council, respecting them ; 'and we adopted 
the necessary measures to enable us hereafter to report, with regard to otners. 

On the same occasion, we were directed to state our sentiments as to 


REPORT of Board of 
Revenue, 25 April 1808, 
on Triennial illage 
Leases. 


the expediency of changing the detailed system of revenue economy, ^ which has 
now been prosecuted for several years in the new territorial acquisitions of the 
Company, with a view to the more complete developement of their resources ; 
according to which system, the rents assessed by survey, were collected from 
each ryot by tahsildars, paid by the collectors of government ; and to consult 
the propriety of substituting a plan of settlement, approximating more nearly to 
that of estates permanently assessed; of farming out the lands for a term of 
years, to men who shoiiid be interested in preserving and improving the 
resources of the country. 

Our sentiments on this point, constitute the subject of this address. 


The topic, indeed, has been so amply and ably discussed on former occasions, 
that we now enter upon it with diffidence, and more from the necessity of 
obeying the commands, and procuring the orders of government, than with the 
idea of illustrating it, with new observations. 

5. The provinces subject to the government of Fort St. George, with the 
exception of Canara, Malabar, and other districts, in which the traces of private 
property still existed when they came under our govp-nment, exhibited nearly 
the same system of landed property and revenue policy. 1 he land was^ the 
property of the circar and of the ryots ; the interest in the soil was divided, 
between these two ; but where the circar share absorbed nearly the whole 
landlord’s rent, the ryots possessed little more interest in the soil than that of 
hereditary tenancy. 

6. The country was divided into villages. A village, geographically, is 
a tract of country comprizing some hundreds or thousands of acres of arable 
and waste land village, politically, is a little republic, or rather corporation, 
having within itself, municipal, officers and corporate artificers : its boundaries 
are seldom altered ; and though sometimes injured, or even desolated by war, 
famine, and epidemical disorders, the same name, boundaries, interests, and 
even families, continue for ages. 




<1^ 
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7. The circar share, or land-rent, was generally received from paddy land 
in kind, at rates varying from 40 to 60 per cent, of the gross produce, after 
deducting certain portions distributed before the threshing commences. The 
share or tax of the circar from dry grain land, was generally received in cash, 
either at so much for a fixed measure of land, or so much for the same measure 
of lands, but varying with the produce. 

8. We have observed that the circar rent or share generally absorbed the 
whole net produce or landlord’s rent, because, in bad years, a remission became 
necessary, and the assessment was in many places so heavy, that the circar 
officers were more fearful of losing what the present occupant paid, than hopeful 
to get more, from a new ryot. 

9. There appears to be three modes of collecting this share or rent, 
which have existed prior to the introduction of the system of permanent rents. 

10., Of the three former modes, the first is the ryotwar kuiwar^ or 
individual settlement : — the second is the moiizawar ganganah^ or village settle- 
ment : — the third is the ijarah, moottah^ zemindar ry^ or farms of several villages. 


II. Under the ryotwar settlement, the officers of government were 
supposed to settle and collect the rent from each farmer. [ 898 ] 


12. Under the mouzawar^ the officers of government farmed out the lands 
of the whole village to an individual, who again sub-rented each field, and 
settled with each ryot ; or to the community of the village, who settled among 
themselves, the land and rent they were respectively to occupy and to pay.' 

13. Sometimes, neither individual nor village rents %vere adopted; the 
circar farmed out tracts of country containing several villages, to great farmers, 
who were sometimes strangers, soucars who had advanced money, or persons 
who made this kind of farming their profession. Sometimes, they were revenue 
officers of various descriptions, but generally termed zemindars. 

14. Previously to the introduction of the permanent settlement, the 
ancient hereditary zemindars were farmers of this description ; because their 
cowles were annual, or for the period of a few years ; because government, at 
its discretion, raised or reduced the amount of the tribute, and because 
government, when necessary, exercised the power of removing an obnoxious 
member of the family, or, on just cause, even the whole family, from the 
management of the zemindarry. These ancient zemindars however, as they 
were more permanently connected with the land, and less liable to removal, 
than mere farmers, were less oppressive in their exactions from the cultivators. 

15. The government seeing the evils of these temporary settlements, 
introduced the permanent system of revenue, which was perpetuating the third 
system on an improved principle, by making the farm hereditary, and limiting 
the demand on the hereditary farmer of the revenue. 

16. Because^ the zemindars, thus confirmed or created, have, in the new 
revenue and judicial Code of Regulations, been styled proprietors of their 
respective lands, some have supposed that the rights of the people, have been 
thereby impaired. But those rights, on the contrary, as we conceive, have been 
strengthened, rather than invalidated, by that code. 

17. ^ Among numerous papers which have been composed on this subject 
we received, and have the honour herewith to submit, a Report from Colonel 
Munro, written a short period before his departure for Europe, in which he has 

proposed a new plan for the permanent settlement of 
For this Report, the Ceded Districts.'^ Of this plan, we shall offer a 

Appendix 31. concise account, without discussing all Colonel Monro’s 

, arguments for and against the permanent settlement 
hitherto established. 
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18. He begins with stating his opinion respecting the property in the 
soil ; and we concur with him in thinking, that the government is virtually the 
proprietor in the Ceded Districts, and in other provinces where the circar 
demand has been raised so high as to absorb the whole landlord’s rent ; in fact, 
that a low rate of assessment, is the sole cause of actual property in land. 

19. The Company, by the present assessment in the Ceded Districts, 
draw the full landlord’s rent, which may be calculated, on an average, at 
45 per cent, of the gross produce ; but in order to constitute property in the 
soil, it would be necessary to remit such a portion of rent, as should reduce the 
demand of government, to about one-third of the gross produce. — This " 
remission, which would amount to about 25 per cent, of the present survey 
rent, would give the persons constituted proprietors, such an interest in the 
soil, as might be justly termed landed property ; viz. 

Total gross produce ... ... ... 100. 

Government rent, according to the present assessment is ... 45. 

Deduct 25 per cent, as the remission proposed iif. 

Government share, or land-tax by the proposed assessment 33f. 

20. The principles of this plan for a permanent ryotwar settlement of the 
Ceded Districts, are to remit 25 per cent, on the survey rate of assessment, with 
a still greater remission on lands watered by machinery ; to permit the ryot to 
retain or relinquish land, according to his circumstances ; and to consider each 
ryot the absolute proprietor of the land he occupies, so long as he pays its 
revenue. 

21. No remissions, for bad crops or other accidents, are proposed to be 
allowed. On ordinary occasions, should failures occur, which cannot be made 
good from the property of the defaulter, the village in which they happen, shall 
be liable, for the loss, to the extent of 10 per cent, additional assessment, but 
no further, on the revenue of the village. 

22. The waste land should be retained, as the property of government ; 
and the rent, or, more properly speaking, the land tax, of such as might here- 
after be occupied, should be added to the public revenue. 

23. The repairs of all tanks not rendered private property, should be 
made by government — Tuccavi should be gradually discontinued ; the village 
ofScers to remain, as heretofore, under the collectors; private creditors, who 
might distrain the property of ryots, should discharge the public demands 
against such ryots, and give security for doing so, before they were allowed to 
begin the distraint 

24. This is the outline of the plan proposed by Colonel Munro, for the 
settlement of the Ceded Districts. He then endeavours to show, by calculation, 
that a settlement, on these principles, would not only tend incalculably to 
invigorate the agricultural resources of the country, but would actually afford 
a greater immediate revenue to government, than a zemindarry system, formed 
on the principles of that already introduced into other districts. 

25. Colonel Munro shows, by a calculation to which we refer your honour 

in Council, that if a permanent zemindarry settlement be formed on the 
principle hitherto observed, it would amount to star, pagodas 10,24,050. 

If a ryotwar settlement be formed on the principle proposed, the 
amount of the settlement will be ... ... ... 11,15,608. 

26. But even if the net revenue, which is immediately expected from 
either system, be reckoned the same, on account of the charges incident to 
ryotwar, or to answer any mistake in the calculation, yet still the zemindarry 
rent would be no more, ten years hence, than it [ 899 ] is at first ; whereas the 
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ryotwar would have risen, within that period, about three lacs of pagodas, from 
the encouragement which the remission would afford to agriculture. 

27. It is the high assessment upon the land, which Colonel Munro justly 
considers the chief check to population. Were it not for the pressure of this 
heavy rent, population, he thinks, ought to increase even faster than in America; 
because the climate is more favourable, and there are vast tracts of good land 
unoccupied, which may be ploughed at once, without the labour and expense 
of clearing away forests, as there are above three millions of acres of this kind, 

min the Ceded Districts. He is of opinion, that a great increase of population, 
and consequently of land revenue, might be expected in the course^ of twenty- 
five years, from the operation of the remission. But a remission to a few 
zemindars, he apprehends, would not remedy the evil, nor remove the weight 
which at present depresses population. 

28. Under the system proposed, Colonel Munro conceives the cultivation 
and population would increase so much, that in the course of twenty-five years, 
lands formerly cultivated, amounting to star._ pagodas S»55»962, would be 
retrieved and occupied, together with a considerable portion of waste, never 
before cultivated. The extension of cultivation, however, w’-ould not make the 
farms larger, and thereby facilitate collection. The enlargement of farms or 
estates, is at present prevented, by the want of property : hereafter, it would be 
prevented, by its division. 

29. This is the outline of Colonel Munro's plan, which is not less appli- 
cable to all the districts as yet unsettled, than to the Ceded Districts ; and if 
the exigencies of government allowed of so great a sacrifice, as a remission on 
the present standard rents to the extent of 25 per § or even of 15 per g we 
^should consider the measure highly advisable, and calculated to produce great 
ulterior advantages. Indeed it would be absurd to dispute, that the less we 
take from the cultivator, of the produce of his labour ; the more flourishing 
must be liis condition. 

30. But if the exigencies of government do not permit them to make so 
great a sacrifice if they cannot at once confer the boon of private property, 
they must be content to establish a private interest in the soil, as effectually as 
they can, under the farming system. If they cannot afford to give up a share of 
the landlord's rent, they must be indulgent landlords. 

31. Under such circumstances, the transition from ryotwar to village- 
rents, as suggested by Mr. Hodgson, appears to us best adapted to secure the 
revenue of the state, and the prosperity of the country. 

32. Our sentiments on this occasion, will equally apply to the reference 
made to us on the 30th April 1806, on which our opinions were required, with 
respect to some objections which had occurred to the establishment of large 
zemindarries in perpetuity, and with regard to arguments then advanced in 
favour of making the ryotwar system permanent. 

33. In provinces newly subject to the Company’s government, whose 
resources had not been ascertained, where judicial tribunals had not been 
established, and where the collectors, unfettered by the restrictions of law, 
were free to follow their discretion in retrieving the energies of the country, 
and reforming the manners of the people, no policy could be better calculated 
than that of ryotwar rents, for effecting a survey, classification, and assessment 
of the lands ; for detecting, alienations of revenue, frustrating the interested 
confederacies of the inhabitants ; emancipating the inferior, from the thraldom 
of superior, ryots ; developing the capacity of the country ; and, by a firm and 
summary, yet a just and prudent mode of proceeding, remedying the inveterate 
abuses of the Mahomedan government. 
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34. This course of proceeding, has been accordingly pursued, in all 
unsettled districts, from the periods of their acquisition, until the present time ; 
and it is hoped that the objects above mentioned, have, by this time, been in 
a great degree, attained. 

35. Whatever room there might be for a difference of opinion, as to the 
preferable policy of these two modes of revenue economy, anterior to the 
introduction of the constitution of internal government recently prescribed, as 
a general system, in these territories, it is unnecessary for us, as we imagine, 
at this time, to discuss. 

36. Very strong reasoning has been advanced, in favour of each ; but it 
occurs to us, that under the new code of revenue and jurisprudence, a plan 
has been propounded, with which the ryotwar mode of administration could 
not be brought to assimilate, and from which, it would be inconsistent, if not 
unsafe and impossible, now to deviate ; for the difficulty, if not impossibility, 
of one collector being able to attend to all the legal formalities prescribed by 
the new code, on the various occasions, real or fictitious, which would occur 
for resorting to them, among the numerous inhabitants of an extensive province 
under ryotwar leases; the danger of delegating authority to an interested, 
unfeeling, or perhaps corrupt tehsildar, the general incompetency of individual 
ryots to pay, in all seasons, the money rents assessed on their fields ; the 
constant change of field occupants, and consequent probable deterioration of 
agriculture ; the expense to the government, the trouble to the courts, the 
difficulty of collection, the interference with the private concerns of the 
cultivators, and with the public functions of the officers of government under 
such a detailed system ; would, we apprehend, be found insurmountable 
embarrassments to a ryotwar mode of administration. 

37. The village (Mozawar) system is, at least as old, as the age of Menu. 
That venerable legislator alludes to the disputes about village boundaries, just 
as they occur at present ; and directs a space of 400 cubits wide, round small 
villages, and of 1,200 round large ones, to be left for pasture. This could not 
have been dona, bad land been exclusive private property; for in that case, 
the owner would have made the most of his land, and not [ 900 ] left it waste, 
for the public use of the inhabitants ; and boundaries of fields and farms, 
rather than of villages, would have been disputed. 

38. Every village with its twelve ayaga?ideas^ a.s they are denominated, is 
a petty commonwealth, with the mocuddhny potaily kapooy reddyy or chief 
inhabitant, at the head of it ; and India is a great assemblage of such common- 
wealths. The inhabitants, during war, look chiefly to their own head inhabitant: 
they give themselves no trouble about the breaking up and division of 
kingdoms. While the village remains entire, they care not to what power it is 
transferred : on whomsoever it devolves, the internal management remains 
unaltered ; the head inhabitant is still the collector and magistrate and head 
farmer. ■. . 

39. From the age of Alenu to the r)resent day, the settlements have been 
made either with or through, the head inhabitant. When the revenue was 
thought to he high enough, and the head inhabitant agreed to it, he was usually 
left to settle with the ryots. If it was too low, and the head inhabitant objected 
to an increase, the aiimildar settled tvith the ryots, in his presence. This 
system has stood the test of time ; and as, under it, whole provinces have often 
been in a liighly cultivated state, it must certainly be well calculated for the 
great object of promoting agriculture. 

40. When the circar was moderate, and satisfied with a reasonable 
assessment, villages often remained for many years at the same rent ; and the 
ryots knowing that no increase had been demanded by the circar, paid none 
to the potail ; and by enjoying their land at a fixed rent, they were enabled to 
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improve them greatly. In this case, the situation of the ryots was nearly what 
it would be under a permanent ryotwar settlement ; but it had this great 
disadvantage, that the ryots had never any security for its lasting another year. 

41. Under a village system, when once completely established, there 
could not be the smallest danger of internal disturbances, unless the country 
were over-assessed ; a circumstance which, under any system, would excite 
discontent. The influence of the head inhabitant among the people, is much 
greater than that of a zemindar or poligar ; and when he is not over-assessed, 
he will always exert that influence in favour of government, for he is properly 
one of its officers, and feels that he is of more consequence, and is more secure 
in the enjoyment of his rights under it, than under a zemindar. 

42. A principal objection to village estates is, that the influence of the 
head inhabitants may be exerted, to the oppression or injury of the common 
ryots.- 

43. We trust, however, that the security provided by the law, is quite 
sufficient to shield the latter, from this danger. 

44. We hesitated, whether to recommend a period of three or of five 
years. A farm for five years would encourage improvement ; but a farm for 
three years, will not depress the spirit of agriculture, while it will admit easily 
of a transition to a permanent settlement, or to an extended term of lease. 

45. The amount payable by each village, should be fixed on the average 
collections of former years, except in those districts where the survey rent has 
been completed, and can be depended upon. In such districts, the rent of the 
village should be fixed, with a reference to the payments under the survey rent. 


50. The most striking objections which have been urged against the 
zemindarry system, cannot be made to this village settlement ; because the 
advantages will not be diverted, from the land. 

51. The chief cultivators will be the renters ; and any advantages (and we 
hope the terms of the farm will be moderate enough, to allow of advantages) 
will go to increase agricultural stock. 

52. Under a village rent, we estimate that a considerable reduction of the 
charges of collections, will be found practicable ; but we must also admit, that 
there will be a diminution of revenue, to a certain extent : — We hope, however, 
that, on an average of years, the revenue will rise, above the present amount. 

53. The protection of the ryots, will be transferred to the Courts of 
Judicature ; and we confide in the zeal of the judges for justifying our 


46. We fully explained to government, on the 15th September" last, the 
principles upon which Colonel Munro had completed the survey of the Ceded 
Districts. Where a survey has been concluded properly on those principles, it 
must be the best possible standard for assessment ; because all the intellect, all 
the accounts, all the experience of the country, were drawn out to assist the 
collector in forming the survey. The rent was not fixed upon the supposed 
fertility and produce of the land, so much as upon what it had actually paid. 


47. The chief advantage which we expect from the plan of village-rent, is 
facility of collection. 

48. In other respects, the plan which we propose, is adapted to the customs 
of the country, and the constitution of a village, as we have described it. 

49. The sum to be paid is fixed ; the chief ryot is the renter, and the 
corporation of the village are left to settle among themselves, the land and rent 
which they are respectively to occupy and pay. In case of disputes, the 
collector in the first instance, if he cannot settle them, the court must decide, 
according to custom and the survey rent. 
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recommendation of a system, in which so much must depend upon the prompt 
and efficient administration of justice. 

54. The observations of Colonel Munro, on the Courts of Justice, are, we 
think, worthy the full consideration of Government ; but, on the whole, we 
hope that the defects and inconveniences of the judicial system, pointed out by 
Colonel Munro, may be remedied by good judges, and especially by a liberal 
construction of the Regulations, and the adoption of an equitable, rather than 
a strictly legal, or formal rule of enquiry and decision in the civil courts. [ 901 ] 

55. As far as we may be allowed to speak on the administration of justice 
and as every individual, still more a public board, entrusted with the immediate, 
superintendence of the public revenue, has a natural privilege to discuss the 
question of right and wrong ; to blame or to praise the administration of justice ; 
to suggest improvements, and point out errors ; we take the liberty to observe, 
that our system of courts compose one great Court of Equity ; — that they 
are not to be confined, by narrow maxims ; but should take an enlarged view, 
and be allowed a considerable latitude in their proceedings. Under a liberal 
construction of the Regulations, we think that able and zealous judges would 
soon find remedies for the inconveniences, and supply the defects pointed out, 
by Colonel Munro. Under this impression, we recommend a village-rent, 
because we trust the court will protect the body of the ryots from the oppres- 
sion of the renters ; and that under Section XLI, Regulation XXVII, A. D. 
1802, the zillah court will be able to give prompt redress. 

56. For the foregoing reasons, we shall, with the permission of the 
Honourable the Governor in Council, exercise our discretion in establishing a 
lease village-rent, in the several unsettled districts, from the commencement of 
the ensuing Fusly. 

We have the honour to be, 
Honourable Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servants, 

Fort St. George, (Signed) A. FALCON AR. 

25 April 1801. J. HODGSON, 

W. THACKERAY. 

Resolved, to acquaint the Board of Revenue, that as the foregoing letter 
recommends a considerable change in the system of 
revenue management, which has been lately observed 
at this presidency, the board have considered, with 
particular attention, the opinions which they ha^^ 
submitted on a question of so much importance to the 
prosperity of the country, and to the financial resources of the government. 

From the great ability and success which distinguished the administration 
of the late principal collector of the Ceded Districts, the board concur with 
the Board of Revenue, in attaching weight to the observations of that officer, 
on the subject of this discussion ; and as the Report of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Munro appears, on the whole, to contain (according to his conception of 
the subject) a distinct view of the relative advantages of the two modes of 
settlement, which he has described in that paper, it is satisfactory to the board 
to be enabled to proceed to a decision, under a full knowledge of all the 
arguments which appear applicable to the question. 

The board think it probable that a temporary ryotwar settlement, under 
the vigilant management of Lieutenant-Colonel Munro, may have been attended 
with considerable benefit to the country, and in the advancement of the public 
revenue. But after the fullest consideration of the opinions stated by that 
officer, the board feel no difficulty in recording their conviction, that a permanent 
ryotwar settlement, on the plan proposed by Lieutenant-Colonel Munro, would 
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be impracticable, without incurring a sacrifice of revenue, incompatible with 
the demands of the public service ; and even under such a sacrifice, the 
practicability of effecting a settlement of that nature in perpetuity, appears 
more than questionable. 

The board observe, that the whole system proposed by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Munro, involves a constant exercise of that domiciliary controui on the part of 
the officers of revenue, which it is a leading object of the permanent settlement 
to exclude. It is at the same time obvious, that Lieutenant-Colonel Munro has 
not sufficiently appreciated the advantages of a zemindarry settlement, which has 
been attended with great benefit, and to have been free from most of the 
objections supposed by that officer. 

The board are disposed to impute, in a considerable degree, the partiality 
evinced by Lieutenant-Colonel Munro, in favour of a ryotwar settlement, to the 
effects of long habit, and to the success with which that mode of management 
was attended, while in his hands ; but independently of the immediate 
diminution of revenue, which a permanent ryotwar settlement would occasion, 
it is evident that there could be no adequate security for the future payment, 
even of the reduced revenue ; and that the whole collections would probably, 
for a long period of years, continue subject to continued fluctuation, and to the 
heavy charges incidental to a detailed system of revenue administration. 

The board observe, that considerable weight has been attached by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Munro, to the advantage to be derived from the future 
improvement of waste lands, under the supposition, that it will form a direct 
augmentation of the public revenue. It has been however established, on the 
principles of the permanent settlement, that the government does not look to 
any advantage of that nature, beyond the general benefit of increasing the 
amount of the public taxes, in proportion to the increased resources of the 
country. In this view, the improvement of the waste lands, will be undoubtedly 
an object of great advantage ; but the board are satisfied that the attainment of 
it, will be best secured under the operation of a permanent settlement, by 
removing as much as possible, any controui from the exercise of private rights ; 
as the experience of all ages has sufficiently evinced, that the extension of 
population and agricultural improvement will be generally proportioned, to the 
degree in which these sources of national strength and wealth, may be freed 
from public restriction. 

Under this view of the subject, the board have no hesitation in deciding, 
that the attempt to conclude a perpetual ryotwar settlement, would be improper, 
and probably impracticable j and as the board have great doubts whether even 
a temporary settlement of that nature, can in most cases be deemed desirable, 
particularly under the present system of judicature, it appears advisable that it 
should be entirely abandoned. 

The board fully concur in the reasons which the Board of Revenue have 
stated in [902] favour of the measure of concluding a village-rent in the Ceded 
Districts, as also, in the other districts not permanently settled, for the [)criod 
of three years. This mode of settlement, appears to accord with the long 
established usage of the country, to be compatible with its progressive improve- 
ment, to be adapted to the established system of internal judicature, and to 
have the advantage of facilitating the future introduction of the permanent 
settlement. 

Resolved, accordingly, to authorize the Board of Revenue to carry into 
effect the measure which they have proposed on this subject, so soon as it may 
be practicable. 

Resolved, to desire that the attention of the Board of Revenue may be in 
the mean time directed, to the preparation of the materials to enable them to 
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propose an arrangement for effecting a permanent settlement at the end of 
three years, in the districts which may admit of the introduction of that system ; 
and the board are willing to hope, that the system of village-rents now 
sanctioned, will afford the means of effecting an early considerable reduction in 
the charges of collection. 

With respect to the observation of Lieutenant-Colonel Munro, regarding 
the effects of the new system of judicature, the board trust that actual experience 
has sufficiently evinced, that the operation of the Judicial regulations, is not 
liable to the most material of the objections which have been pointed out. It 
may be proper, however, to call on the collectors of the Ceded Districts, to 
report whether the inconveniences that have been described, have, or have not, 
been experienced, in that part of the country. 


EXTRACT Proceedings of the Board of Revenue, at Fort St. George, 
the nth of July j8o8. 

READ the following Letter from the Chief Secretary to Government : 
To the President and Members of the Board of Revenue. 

Gentlemen, 

I. I AM directed by the Honourable the Governor in Council, to 
acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 25th 
Letter from Government ultimo. 

to the Board of Revenue, 2. As that letter recommends a considerable 

in answer to their Report , • 4. c . i , 

on Triennial Village the system of revenue management, which 

Leases. has been lately observed at this presidency, the 

Governor in Council has considered with paricular 
attention the opinions which you have submitted, on a question of so much 
importance to the prosperity of the country, and to the financial resources of 
the government. 

3. From the great ability and success which distinguished the administra- 
tion of the late principal collector of the Ceded Districts, the Governor in 
Council concur with you in attaching weight to the observations of that officer, 
on the subject of this discussion ; and as the Report of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Munro appears, on the whole, to contain (according to his conception of the 
subject) a distinct view of the relative advantages of the two modes of settle- 
ment, which he has described in that paper, it has been satisfactory to the 
Governor in Council to be enabled to proceed to a decision, under a full 
knowledge of all the arrangements, which appear applicable to the question, 

4. The Governor in Council thinks it probable that a temporary ryotwar 
settlement, under the vigilant management of Lieutenant-Colonel Munro, may 
have been attended with considerable benefit to the country, and in the 
advancement of the public revenue. But after the fullest consideration of the 
opinions stated by that officer, the Governor in Council feels no difficulty in 
recording his conviction, that a permanent ryotwar settlement; on the plan 
proposed by Lieutenant-Colonel Munro, would be impracticable, without 
incurring a sacrifice of revenue, incompatible with demands of the public service ; 
and even under such a sacrifice, the practicability of effecting a settlement of 
that nature in perpetuity^ appears more than questionable, 

5. The Governor in Council observes, that the whole system proposed by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Munro, involved a constant interference with the cultivators, 
and a constant exercise of that domiciliary controul on the part of the officers 
of revenue, which it is a leading object of the permanent settlement to exclude. 
It is at the same time obvious, that Lieutenant-Colonel Munro has not 
sufficiently appreciated the advantages of a zemindarry settlement, which has 
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been proved by experience to have been attended with peat benefit, and to 
have been free^from most of the objections, supposed by that officer. 

6. The Governor in Council is disposed to impute, in a considerable 
degree the partiality evinced by Lieutenant-Colonel Munro, in favmir of a 
ryotwar settlement, to the effects of long habit, and to the sucpss with which 
that mode of management was attended, while in his hands ; but independent y 
of the immediate diminution of revenue, which a permanent ryotwar sptlemmi 
would occasion, it is evident that there could be no adequate security for the 
future payment, even of the reduced revenue; and that the whole collections 
would probably, for a long period of years, continue subject to continued 
fluctuation, and to the heavy charges incidental to a detailed system of revenue 
administration. ^ ^ 

7 The Governor in Council observed, that considerable weight has been 
attached by Lieutenant-Colonel Munro, to the advantage to be derived horn the 
future improvement of waste lands, under the supposition that it will form a 
direct augmentation of the public revenue. It has been, however, established, 
on the principles of the permanent settlement, that the government does not 
look to any advantage of that nature, beyond the general benefit of increasing 
the amount of the public taxes, in proportion to the increased resources 
of the country. In this view, the improvement of the waste lands, [JU^J 
will be undoubtedly an object of great advantage ; but the Governor in Council 
is satisfied, that the attainment of it, will be best secured, under the operpion 
of a permanent settlement, by removing as much as possible any controiil from 
the exercise of private rights ; as the experience of all ages has sufficiptly 
evinced, that the extension of population and agricultural improvement, will be 
generally proportioned to the degree in which those sources of national strength 
and wealth, may be freed from public restriction. 

8, Under this view of the subject, the Governor in Council has no hesita- 
tion in deciding, that the attempt to conclude a perpetual ryotwar settlement, 
would be improper, and probably impracticable ; and as the Governor in 
Council has great doubts whether even a temporary settlement of that nature, 
can in most cases be deemed desirable, particularly under the present system 
of judicature, it appears advisable that it should be entirely abandoned. 

9, The Governor in Council entirely concurs in the reasons which you 
have stated in favour of the measure of concluding a village-rent in the Ceded 
Districts, as also in the other districts not permanently settled, for the period 
of three years. This mode of settlement appears to accord with the long 
established usage of the country, to be compatible with its progressive improve- 
ment, to be adapted to the established system of internal judicature, and to 
have the advantage of facilitating the future introduction of the permanent 
settlement. The Governor in Council accordingly authorized you to carry into 
effect the measure which you have proposed on this subject, so soon as it may 
be practicable. 

10, The Governor in Council desires that your attention may be in the 
meantime directed, to the preparation of the materials, to enable you to 
propose an arrangement for eifecting a permanent settlement at the end of 
three years, in the districts which may admit of the introduction of that system : 
and the Governor in Council is willing to hope, that the system of village-rents 
now sanctioned, will afford the means of your effecting, an early and consider- 
able reduction in the charges of collection, 

^ 1 1. With respect to the observations of Lieut.-Col. Munro, regarding the 
effects of the new system of judicature, the Governor in Council trusts, that 
actual experience has sufficiently evinced, that the operation of the judicial 
regulations, is not liable to the most material of the objections which have 
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been pointed out. It may be proper, however, to call on the collectors of the 
Ceded Districts, to report whether the inconveniences that have been descnbed 
have, or have not, been experienced, in that part of the country. 

I have the honour to be, 

Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient servant, 

Fort St George, (Signed) G. BUCHAN, 

May 2Sth, 1808. Chief Sec. to Government. 

Resolved, under the authority conveyed in the foregoing letter, that orders 
be issued for discontinuing the system of pmial 
Resolutions of Board of settlements with individual ryots, in those districts 
Revenue, as to the in- ’vvherein that system continues to have effect, and 
troduction of Triennial establishing, in its stead, village-rents on lease, for 
Village Leases 

The collectors having before them, the accounts of the extent of cultivation, 
of the iumma, and of the actual collections of each village, for a senes ^ of years 
past, will not, it is presumed, experience any difficulty in determining an 
adequate, moderate and equitable rent ; at the same time, in the correct and 
successful application of these data, much will necessarily depend on the 
judgment and attention of the local authorities. 

The amount of the rents, when determined upon, must be understood to 
be payable under all circumstances, extraordinary calamities exxepted ; in which 
casi remission may be necessary to a certain extent, and will be gianted, at the 
direction of government, but not until after a full and satisfactory enquiry shall 
have been made, and authority obtained for the purpose. 

It may occur, in particular villages, or perhaps in^ particular talooks, the 
effects of adverse seasons, or other contingent calamities, may have been 
experienced, in so extraordinary a degree, that the accounts of former years 
may not furnish a result sufficiently favourable, to be adopted as the basis of 
ariiton lease: while the means of the people, under such circumstances, 
would not be likely to ensure the due^ discharge of a rent on higher terms, even 
should they be disposed to accede to it. 

The collectors, in such cases, will be permitted, if they should deem it 
advisable, to make the rent progressive, to defer the lease, to limit the term of 
their engagements to one year, concluding them either with le lyo s o e 
villages, collectively, or individually, as before, and upon such conditions as 
may appear to them, to be best calculated to guard against any unnecessary 
sacrifice of revenue. 

After the engagements for the rents on lease shall have been concluded, 
the execution of all ordinary repairs for the security of the revenue wiH be left 
to the renters : but repairs of magnitude, or new works calculated to increase 
the revenue, will, when found to be necessary, be undertaken at the expense 
of government, on due consideration of the advantages to be expected from 
them, and on the condition of a proportionate increase of rent. 

It is presumable that the village renters in general, will be disposed 

to enter into agreements of this nature, tending, as they must, to the mutual 
benefit of themselves and of government j but should they refuse, in any case, 
to advance their rent, in an equitable proportion to the projected expenditui^ 
and expected advantages, such works must then necessarily be deferred, and 
others executed in villages, whose renters may be more reasonably disposed.^ 

It is desirable, in the districts where the right denominated _ merassee right, 
is understood to exist, that the rents should, in every practicable case, be 
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concluded with all the merassadars of the respective villages, and that they 
should be, jointly and separately, responsible for the amount ; it being at the 
same time understood, that the personal and real property of individuals 
defaulting for their proportion of the rent, is in the first instance^ liable for 
the [904] balances, and the difference only (in the event of their property 
being insufficient to answer the demand) to be made good, by the other 
merassadars of the same village, under their joint agreement with the circar. 

In cases where any of the merassadars may refuse to accede to reasonable 
terms of rent, the collectors will, at their discretion, enter into engagements with 
one or more merassadars or should the whole of them refuse, the collectors will, 
in such case, conclude engagements with any other individual, though he be not 
a merassadar, who may be willing to undertake the rent, or he will make the 
rent, ryotwar. It should, however, be an object with the collectors to avoid 
giving occasion to future complaint on the part of any merassadar, of having 
been refused a share in the rent. 

In districts where merassee right is not understood or defined, the collectors 
will have no difficulty in determining to whom the rent should preferably be 
granted, such as Potails, Mahajens, Nautimcars, Gours, Kadeem, Kanpoours, 
&c. by whichsoever of these names the heads of villages, in the various 
provinces, are distinguished, and even to the common resident inhabitants, in 
preference to strangers. Pyacarries, whether oolcoodie or paracoodie, cannot be 
considered to have a right to a share in the rent, without the consent of the 
head inhabitants, as above described ; but may be admitted, in all cases where 
these inhabitants may not object to their admission. 

In all cases, with whomsoever the rent may be concluded, pottahs must be 
issued by the renters to the cultivating ryots, for their mutual security, against 
loss on the one hand, and oppression on the other. 

The system of village-rents, has been recently introduced with advantage in 
Tanjore, and in the districts of Dindigul and Madura ; and as the muchelkas 
taken from the renters in these districts, may in some degree, serve as a guide 
to others, it is resolved to circulate them for that purpose ; it being fully 
understood, that it is not the intention of the board to confine the collectors to 
the observance of these, or any other forms in particular, farther than may be 
consistent with the general principles prescribed. 

^ In the opinion of the board, it is desirable that the process for the recovery 
of balances, as also all prosecutions which may hereafter arise, with relation to 
the lent, should be grounded chiefly on voluntary agreements of this nature, 
preferably to the promulgation of any general regulations ; because there is 
much difficulty in providing, by a general regulation, for the various local 
peculiarities ; while it cannot be doubted that agreements of the nature 
adverted to, bearing the signature of the parties, would be received as evidence 
ot their engagements, and be binding upon them ; the collectors will also, by 
these means ^ be enabled to provide, in separate clauses, for any special 
conditions which may be required from the inhabitants of any particular village, 
regarding the distribution of water, partial repairs, and for any other object ^of 
the iiice nature. 

The board have only further to remark, that the establishment of villacc 
rents on lease, will not preclude the prosecution of the survey, or equalization 
ot the rates of assessment, to a conclusion, in districts where that work may 
not have been already completed; but lest any obstacles micht he opposed 
by the leaseholders, it may be proper to provide for this object, by a separate 
clause in the muchelka to be taken from them. 

.. . ^ ‘he muchelkas, binding the 

renters not to exact a higher rate of assessment from the cultivated land, than 
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that fixed by the survey ; or where there has been no survey, higher rates of 
warum or of teerwa, than that taken by the drear in Fusly 1217 ; but 
there is no occasion to restrict the renters from reducing the rates of assessment 
of warum or of teerwa, where they may find it their interest to do so. _ 

The board will furnish the collectors with separate orders respecting the 
duties to be required from curnums, during the lease. 

It is desirable that the board should have the means of judging of the 
equitableness of the rents concluded by collectors. Collectors will accordingly 
prepare, for transmission to the board, as soon as riiay be in their power, 
statements in books, of the actual collectors, from each village m each talook, 
from the date of the acquisition by the Company, of their respective districts. 

(No. I. j— Form.— Translation of a Muchelka, taken fromallthe Meras- 
sadars of the Village of _, authorizing the principal Merassadars thereof 

to act as Kariakarems for the Village ; dated 

“We, the undersigned merassadars, of the village of , do here- 

-S’eSte rf‘oS°vflkge, .0 proceed to‘“h= cptcheree of the pSl 

“collector, and perform such agreement or muchelka, regarding the 
“ bundy settlement of our village, fro tn Fusly to ^ , ^oemg 

thT66 v63-rs, Es mEV b6 r6Quir6d by the circEr ^ j 

“ bind ourselves to agree to any amount for our villa,ge, that may be settled by 

them, personElly with the drear, Eiid to act accoramgly. 

“We give the muchelka with our free will and consent : in witness whereof, 
‘‘ we hereunto set our signature/ 

(No 2 )— Form.— Translate of a Puttiam, or Cowle, to 

.Renters of Village, in the Talook of . 

4 » Vnn having jointly and severally agreed to 

“rent the village, named _ , and the hamlets 

“under mentioned, dependent thereon, for three years, viz. fus y 

under meniioneu, i . and having thereby, jointly and severally, 

“ become liable to the profit and loss arising [905] therefrom, and responsible 
“for r amount rent of each year, you engage to abide by the conditions of this 

vour written muchelka to the Company.” ^ 

2 “ Your rent consists of the village , and following hamlets ; viz. 

, “For the above village and hamlets, you bind yourselves and your 

heirs to pay the circar, the following rent per year, according to kistbundy 

Sr. PS. Fs. C. 

“ For Fusly ... ••• 

“Ditto ... 

“Ditto ••• ... .. . , r 

A To ensure the circar against any loss, by your fadure in the afore- 

s In order that there may be no cause for dispute between you and your 

le/t are illegal; and that, on reference to the zillah court, your complaints wil 

not be recognizEble. 
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In addition to the penalty prescribed by law, you will bind yourselves to 
pay a fine to the drear, of 24 star pagodas, in every instance where it can be 
proved that your rents have been collected, without previously issuing pottahs, 
and receiving razenamahs from each individual ryot, i he fine to be realized 
from you, the same as an arrear of revenue, as enacted by the Regulations. 

6. You will further engage to make no collections from the under ryots, 
on any account whatever, but the amount specified in the puttiom. Should it 
be proved that you have acted contrary to this your engagement, you, will bind 
yourselves, not only to refund such additional receipts with interest, but also 
to pay a fine to the circar, of 24 star pagodas, for every offence : for this 
purpose, the collector will establish an early investigation into the actual 
collections of the village, and compare them with the pullioms given by you to 
your ryots. The fine to be realized from yoii, the same as an arrear of revenue, 
according to the Regulations. 

7. The charges on account of zmrakom md murramiit^ required in the 
village and hamlets under your rent, shall be defrayed by you ; but as the 
repairs of all extensive works can only be accomplished by the circar, you will 
then apply for assistance. 

8. As the wooliom maknium is fixed, you will allow to each enaumdar, 
his enaum, as has been continued and entered in the circar dufters ; receive 
from each a receipt, and employ them in their respective duties. Whenever 
they act improperly in the circar concerns, you will state the same to the 
circar, prove their misconduct by two good witnesses, and abide by the orders 
given *. you are not to dismiss any of them, without authority. 

9. You will engage to deliver to the naut curnum, all and every account 
connected with your village^ &c. and to furnish the circar with such accoimts 
as may be required. 

10. You will engage to continue the davadayem^ Imunadayum^ achUImy 
mauniunis^ as hitherto, to the present possessors of those enaums, and to 
receive their receipts. In the event of the death of any enaumdar, to whomso- 
ever the circar shall deem proper to grant a sunniicl, as rightfully entitled to the 
enaum of the deceased, you will grant it to such authorized person accordingly. 

When an enaumdar dies, you will report the same to the circar, within 
three days ; you are not to suppress the report, or either grant tlie enaum of 
your own accord to any other person, or secure it to yourselves. 

Should you have acted contrary to this engagement, and it be proved, you 
will not only be answerable to the circar {or to the person rightfully entitled 
to the enaum in question) for the revenues thereof, with interest due thereon, 
but also submit to such fine as may be imposed on you, for such violation of 
your engagement. 

Ti. In the event of failure to discharge the amount of your rent, you 
will bind yourselves to become liable to all the penalties prescribed by law, 
for revenue defaulters, under written engagements to the circar. Should an 
arrear of revenue be due from you at the expiration of the first (or any succeed- 
ing) Fusly, it shall be at the option of the circar, to give the rent to another 
person, and you will bind yourselves to be responsible (under the penalties of 
the law for revenue defaulters) to be answerable for the loss, should any occur, 
between the first and second amount rent. 

12. For every payment made by your ryots, you will engage to pass 
receipts immediately under the hand-writing of the naut curnum, and counter- 
signed by you ; and you are bound to pay your rent to the circar, in no other 
coins but those fixed under mentioned. 

(Enter the coins, and their relative exchange.) 
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13 . Should a ryot refuse to come to a settlement with you in the proper 
season, for the occupancy of land, you will obtain a document showing his 
reasons, attested by four respectable witnesses, and deposit it with the curnum ; 
and you shall then either make over the land in dispute, to another inhabitant 
of the village, or retain it, under your immediate cultivation. This circumstance, 
vv-henever it ’ occurs, you will report to the tessildar, within three days. The 
responsibility of this measure rests with you, and you will be answerable to the 
adawlut, for any infringement of the Regulations. At the same time, you will 
en'^age not to demand a higher teerwah for lands under cultivation, thari was 
estaMished by survey ; in consideration whereof, you _ are declared at liberty 
to make such arrangement with your ryots, for the cultivation of all waste lands, 
as you may mutually agree on. [906] 

14 . As the welfare and prosperity of the ryots placed under your protec- 
tion by the present engagement, demands a strict observance of every clause of 
the fm-esoing mochelka, you will consider the circar to be authorized, by this 
your agreement, to remove you from the situation of renters should it be 
established, to the satisfaction of the collector, that you have _wi fully neglected 
to obey the terms of your mochelka : and you will further bind yourselves to 
consider the judicial regulations, as the sole guide of your conduct towards your 
ryots, as well as all other regulations which hereafter may be enacted by govein- 
ment Should the ryots of your village, fail to pay the demands on them 
according to kistbundy, after the 30 th of the month, you are authorized to cause 
the property of such ryots to be distrained, according to regulations, and sold 
by the commissioner for the recovery of the arrears. 

Ordered, That the foregoing proceedings of the board, relative to the 
substitution of village rents on lease, in lieu of the system of annual settlements 
with individual ryots, be transmitted to the different collectors. 

Th“ board do not deem it to be necessary to enter at length into an 
exposition of the reasons which induced them to recommend, and government 
to approve the change of system proposed. It may be proper, however to 
stati^hat the measure has been greatly influenced by considerations connected 
with the established system of judicature, to which_ the ryotwar mode of 
administration could with difficulty, be brought to assimilate. 


The principal objection which has been urged against village rents, is, that 
the influence of the head inhabitants may. under that system, be exerted to the 
oppression or injury of the common ryots ; but when the measures are 
considered, which have been already taken for defining the demands on the 
wots ■ the precautions which will continue to be used for securing them against 
exaction, by the issue of pottahs ; the additional security which the courts 
afford, and the appointment of commissioners which the board hope will soon 
take place, aided by a vigilant superintendence on the part of the local officers 
of revenue : — All these circumstances considered, the apprehensions of danger 
from oppression, are, in the opinion of the board, very materially diminished. 


Neither is the system of village-rents, as some have supposed, incompatiUe 
with the progressive improvement>f the country and increase of revenue. Un 
the contrary, the principle of the system, evidently holds out great advantages 
totherentere, and to the ryots, from the extension of cultivation during he 
lease : advantages to which government must, in all cases, ultimately partake, 
and in many cases, immediately, where that effect may be produced, by means 
of public assistance, in the execution of repairs. 

Although in the foregoing proceedings, the principle is laid down, that the 
public aid, when afforded, should be repaid, with a proportion of the advantage 
resulting from it, it may possibly be found to be advisable, m certain situations, 
that the ordinary aid of tuccavy and maramiit should not be discontinued 
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altogether, even though unattended with any immediate return. In short 
the collectors will observe, that the transition proposed, from ryotwary 
to village-rents, upon the principles which have ^ been stated, by no means 
involves a dereliction of the fundamental principles of the former system of 
management; the change is calculated chiefly to diminish the detail of in- 
terference with the private concerns of the cultivators, to give an additional 
impulse to industry, to approximate, by means of this change, to the foimation 
of estates on permanent rents, and especially to induce a greater facility of 
collection and consequent reduction of charges, on that account ; to which 
latter object, their particular attention will be directed. 

In all practicable cases, it is desirable that the issue of tuccavy should be 
made with caution ; and not without satisfactory evidence of its necessity. 

They will observe, from the foregoing proceedings, that a discretionary 
authority is granted to them, to defer the establishment of a lease, if they should 
deem it to be advisable ; but in the opinion of the board, the exercise of this 
discretion needs not to be resorted to, unless in very particular cases, because 
the same end may generally be attainted by means of a russud^ or progressive 
increasing jumma, in each year of the lease. 

On any point of doubt or difficulty, connected with the introduction of the 
system of village-rents, they will consult with the board ; and it is necessary that 
the arrangements which they may conclude, shall not be considered final, until 
they may have received the board’s sanction. 

Ordered, That the Forms adverted to in the proceedings aforegoing, be 
transmitted to the several collectors. 

With reference to the concluding paragraph of the chief secretary’s letter, 
which it is agreed to forward to the collectors in Bellary and Cuddapah : Order- 
ed, that their attention be called to Colonel Munro’s Report, dated T5th August 
1807 ; and that they be desired to state whether the inconveniences which are 
there described, as connected with the operation of the judicial regulations, 
have, or have not, been experienced ; and if they have, to what extent. 

The collector in the northern division of Arcot, will understand these 
orders as extending to the district of Satewaid, in common with the rest of the 
unsettled districts under his management. 

If any offer could be obtained from an unobjectionable person, to take the 
estate of Cucldalore, at the permanent rent proposed by the board, the board 
would be disposed to grant it, without the purchase niizzerana ; but otherwise, 
the collector in the southern division of Arcot, will consider the orders for 
establishing village-rents, as applicable to this part, in common witli the rest of 

the districts under his management [907] 
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Appendix, No. 31. 

DOCUMENTS illustrative of the Question— -Whether Zemin- 
DARRY or Ryotwar SETTLEMENTS are most expedient 
to be adopted, as a permanent S'ystm, in the 
unsettled Provinces subject to the Presi- 
dency of Fort St. George. 


[Vide Extract from REPORT of Collector of Poligar Peshcush ; dated 
29th December 1800 ; inserted in Appendix, No. 25.] 


Extract REPORT of Collector of Dindigul ; dated 3rst March 1800. 


Documents relative to 
Zemindarry and Ryotwar 
Settlements. 

Dindigul 

« of Instructions to Col- 
lectors, dated 25th Oct. 
1799 - 


^HE resolution of government to dispose of the pro- 
^ prietary right in the circar lands, by sale, according 
to the manner and amount specified in para. 58,* I 
conceive to be generally impracticable, from the poverty 
of the description of people they expect to become the 
purchasers: as well as from the objection these very 
people would have, to purchase a proprietary right, in 
what prescription had already made their own. 


The Nautcumcars certainly consider the farm they cultivate, as their own 
property ; and no government, save the Mussulman, appears to have considered 
the soil its own, or itself at liberty to deprive the inferior subject, at its will. 
In forming the present benevolent system, this solitary precedent surely will not 
operate as an example to act upon ; but where no written document is found, 
what has been known, as usage, will be established, as law. This would confirm 
the prescriptive right of many industrious natives to the lands they have long 
occupied ; and be the certain means of making them comprehend, whence these 
advantages were derived. 


Extract REPORT of Major Munro, principal Collector of Can.\ra ; 
dated 9th November 1800 ; containing his Sentiments on the 
Permanent Settlement of that Province. 

Para, i — After having given my sentiments as to the amount of the 
assessment that ought to form the basis of the Per- 
Canara. manent Settlement, it now only remains to offer a few 

observations on the mode which it would be most 
eligible to follow, in dividing the country into estates, so as both to promote 
improvement, and ensure the collection of the revenue. — In countries where 
private property in land is unknown, because the whole is the property of govern- 
ment * and where the general poverty of the cultivators, disables them from 
making any improvements i the dividing the land into estates of about five or 
six thousand pagodas, public rent, and giving them away, or disposing of them 
for a price to men of property, where such can be found, ^ may possibly have 
some advantages ; but in Canara, where almost all land is private property, 
derived from gift or purchase, or descent from an antiquity, too feraote to be 
traced ; where there are more title deeds ; and where the validity of these deeds 
have probably stood more trials, than all the estates in England ; great pro- 
prietors cannot be established, without annihilating all the rights of the present 
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landlords 1 nor do I bellow that, by any a^Seje" 1" Sty in Scdo? 

small estalea under tlio eollectton of one bad landlord, any t, mm V 

or any security for revenue, would be obtained, that may not Dc odi. , 

letting the estates remain, as they now stand. 

It mav be obiected, that the smallness of estates, involving as a consequence 

am convinced that these objections, aie gioundless. . t]-,p ctate of 

Tsystem that shall be permanent, we must consideyiot on y ^ 

property now is, but also what it is likely to be Hnnht^ ihe^Javing of detad 

lo rLult from the formation of larp estates, are, na doubt, aung ot dcuu 
tr, nproiints • the improvement of the country; and the secuity oi icienuu, 

from the lands being in the possession of a few die^SYkem of “reat 

M-pat number of wealthy cultivators. Supposing that the system oi j,icai 

es*-ates does really produce, all these advantages, they can only be tempora y , 
no entails nor artiacial. restraints on the tvansfe o Irmd 

where there are no exclusive rights of . 3^^ 

noDulation is urged on. by early marriage and abundance of food, mid vvtH- o 

It is common to^supply, by adoption, _ the want of ^ f ^Sdy ^ 

must in a short time, be divided into a number of small ones. Awidt y 
extended division of property, is the point to which things are of themselves, 
cSSllv hastening!and to which, they must finally arrive, unless obstructed 
by'violen/regulations. Superior industry, several successions 
oL person or other causes, may keep up a few large estates ; but sucu instances 
will be rare and will bear no comparison to those of the small ones, 7'?^. ^ 

SfcL”Sl“fom,ed. b, .he opeUon of uo.est.ai.ed buusfer end o d™.on 
among all the sons of every succeeding generation. S nail estate., may tiioc 
fore bl considered, as the arrangement of nature. 

into great estates, would only be attempting to carry it backuaid.,, a cen uiy oi 
two ; and forcing it from that state to which, it must again inevitably leturn. 
The effect of the Bengal system on the provinces of the Coromandel coast, and 
probably on Bengal itself, will be no more than, after a long course df tune, 
to make the condition of the great body of the inhabitants, that which those ol 
Canara, now is. [908] 

With respect to the expediency of having great substantial landholders, 
who may be responsible to government for the revenue, there seems to be 
no reason to conjecture that it might not be collected, with equal ease and 
regularity, from small proprietors. A tyrannical government kis clramed the 
resources of this country, and left the inhaniUuits less 
Canara able than they formerly were, to ciiUivale their lands; 

but the same evil, would have taken place, and in a 
much greater degree, had the lands been divided among great owners <:S estatc^s, 
of from five to ten thousand pagodas each ; because it would have l)een much 
easier to have impoverished the country, by extorting an exorbitant assessment 
from a few who possessed all its wealth, than it would have been, had it l)ee!i 
divided among a multitude of small proprietors. Thougli there can l)C no 
very rich owners where estates are small ; yet the aggregate [produce of the 
land may be, and probably always is, greater than \vhen the whole belongs to 
a few principal landholders ; and government have therefore, a greater fund as 
a security for their revenue. 

It may be said, that there must be a certain limit, beyond which, estates 
cannot be subdivided, without leaving so little surplus a rent, as lo he insufficient 
for the subsistence of the landlord, and that he. would then be forced to^ with- 
hold a part of the public demand, in order to make up the difference. Should 
such a case ever happen, the remedy might always be found, in selling the 
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estate- the very existence of the case, however, supposes a fullness of 
population, not likely to be soon experienced, and which, if it were, would 

compensate in a thousand ways, for such accident. 

The division of lands in Canara, however it may have affected individuals, 
does not seem ever to have injured the public revenue. Though it has no 
doubt sometimes reduced the descendants of independent landlords, to the 
rank of tenants, and even of labourers : it has most likely, by employing more 
labour, increased the gross produce of the soil ; it has not disabled the owners 
from nroviding for every expense which the best cultivation lequiies. _ It has 

diminished their property, but it has also, in the same proportion, diininished 

thrLds which they are to cultivate with that property ; and by confxning their 
personal management to a narrower space, it has rendered it more efticacioua 
The wealth accumulated in the hands of great proprietors, may be supposed 
to enable them to undertake extensive improvements, and to carry on agriculture 
with a spirit, beyond the power of petty landholders y^but^even allowing, what 
may be^ doubted, that the wealth of a- great landholder is greater than the 
aggregate wealth of a number of small proprietors, whose states together are 
equal in extent to his, it is not likely to be so productive ; for it never can be 
inanaged with either so much skill or economy. Whatever ^penority he m^ 
have over them in fortune, is more than counterbalanced, by the deep interest 
which every one of them feels, in looking after his little spot ; and by the 
unremitting attention which both his, attachment to it, and his necessity, impe 
him to exert, in order to extract from it, is greatest possible produce. 

The expenses of Indian, must not be measured by those of European 
husbandry. Exclusive of tanks, there is hardly any expense which may not 
be defrayed, by the smallest, as easily as by the greatest proprietors ; pd everi 
mnks them^^^^^^ are unnecessary in Canara. The small estates are in general 

better cultivated than the great ones ; and their owners aie as regular the 

great owners, in discharging their kists. Among the numerous instances which 
have come before me, of their having been violently dispossessed of their lands, 

or of their having fled and left them _waste,_ on account of balances under the 

late government, there is not one, m which these balances can fairly e 
atoibmed to the rent alone, nor in which they have not arisen from fines, 
Smtions and other acts of oppression. In whatever way I view the question 
“ gre?t and small proprietors, I am perfectly satisfied that the preference ought 
to be given to small ones, and that government ought to make its settlenrents, 
immediately with them. Under such a system, the gross produce of the 
country wiU be greater, and the collection of revenue will be as regular, as 
under that of great landholders. Men who have been accustomed to see the 
frequent failures among the lower classes of farmers, in othei parts of India, 
will not readily admit that a mass of small proprietors ean be punctual, 
experience however, in this province, has demonstrated, that the regularity 
of payment is not affected, by the smallness of the estate, 

Though my own opinion is decidedly in favour of small proprietors ; yet as 
government have determined to introduce everywhere, the system of Bengal 

permanent settlement, it becomes my duty to point out in what manner it may 

be accomplished, in Canara.— It is evident, that as the lands of Camra have 
for ages been private property, that we are not at liberty to make the same 
disposition of them, as might be done where they belonged to government. 
If k is argued that no such difficulty has occurred in Bengal, R may be 
answered, that the landed property of Bengal is most likely, of a very difierent 

nature from that of Canara, which is both more antient and more perfect than 

that of England ; because it is more widely diffused, and less clogged with 
conditions.^ If in Bengal, the circar grants of enaums are for lands, and not 
for money ; and if the lands are held by a few great, instead of a multitude of 
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small, proprietors; it may with certainty be pronounced, that its landed 
property is of modern date, and that it is an usurpation oi re venue officers and 
head inhabitants together. The very circumstance of the existence of snch a 
DToperty, having been doubted, is a strong argument against its being of long 
kaiiding. No man who has ever been in Canara, can ever entertain any 
doubt with regard to its land, being private property. As the ^property niust 
therefore remain as it now is, all that can be done is, to divide the country into 
a certain number of great estates, formed by the union of several small ones 
under one head. The most convenient arrangement would be, the antient one 
of ma^^anies or grams; and the size of estates ought to be, from one hundred to 
five thousand pagodas jumma. To break in upon ancient boundaries and 
landmarks, for the sake of ideal advantages to be derived from squaring [ 909 J 
estates, would occasion much trouble to the collector, and no small discontent 
among the inhabitants, because these boundaries, serve not only to divide 
lands, but also particular tribes or families, ^ who form distinct communities in 
their respective villages. Where maganies are about five thousand pagodas 
jumma, they ought to be divided into two or more estates ; and where they are 
small, two or three, ought to be formed into one estate. The average ought 
to he] about one thousand pagodas jumma. It could answer no good purpose, 
and might produce mischief, to make any estates above five thousand pagodas, 
because the proprietors might 111 time, become a kind of petty poligais. All 
past events in this country show, that great landed property hp ahvays had a 
tendency to excite a turbulent spirit in the posses^oi, ivhich has neen faiouied, 
by the inaccessible nature of the hills and woods among which he resides. An 
estate of ten thousand pagodas, in most parts of Canara, and in every part of 
Soonda, would place under the landlords so large a district, furnished with 
retreats so strong, that were he to become refractory, it would be difficult to 
reduce him to obedience. Such precautions, may be said to be unnecessary, 
because gratitude for the benefits he has received from the British govenmient, 
and the impossibility of his bettering his condition, will preserve him in his 
allegiance ; but the love of distinction and independence, is a much stronger 
aiid'^more universal passion, than gratitude ; and though it might be supposed, 
that the hopelessness of success, and of course nis own interest, would deter 
him from any opposition to authority, yet it is well known that men, on such 
occasions, do not always maturely weigh distant consequences ; and it would 
therefore be the more prudent plan, not to hazard an arrangement, whose 
stability is to rest on gratitude. 

After dividing the country into great estates, each of these estates, ought 
to be made over to the potail or principal Proprietor of the small estates, of 
which they are respectively composed, in perpetuity. As he has no property 
in any of the lands composing the great estates, except those which were before 
his owm, he can only be constituted a kind of lord of the manor ; but as he 
must be responsible for all failures, he ought to be allowed the following 
advantages, in order to enable him to perform his engagement: — ist. He 
ought to have an allowance of 2^ per cent, on the jumma, to be included in the 
reduction which I have already proposed ; leaving the remaining per cent, to 
go as an abatement to the mass of inferior proprietors and farmers, — 2d. Pie 
ought to be vested with proprietary right of all waste lands, to which there are 
no owners, on condition of his paying the Bednore assessment, the second year 
after they are brought into cultivation, 3d. All inferior estates which, on failure 
of heirs, have heretofore been accustomed to revert to the circar, must now 
revert to him, and become, in every respect, as much his respect, as much his 
respective property, as his own original estates. 

Though the establishment of these Regulations will, I arn convinced, answer 
the end of ensuring the easy realization of a permanent revenue ; yet it is 
obvious that the influence of the 2J per cent, in facilitating this operation, must 
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every day diminish ; because, if it follow the laws of other property, though it 
now belongs to one man, it must, on his death, be divided, with his estate, 
among his children. We shall then have several persons, instead of one, to 
be responsible for the revenue; and as every succeeding generation will 
increase the number, we shall at last have almost as much detail with the 
superior landlords, as if we had made a direct settlement with the inferior 
proprietors. If, with the view of averting this evil, as it is supposed to be, 
we confine the 2 | per cent, to the eldest sen of some single heir, and make 
him solely responsible, we lessen the security of revenue, because, as we cannot 
prevent the division of the lands among all the heirs, we have now only the 
security of a part, instead of that of the whole of them, together with the 
2 -| per cent, for its realization. If we restrict the division of lands to the 
original estate, and determine that all subsequent acquisitions, whether from 
the reversion of inferior estates, or the cultivation of circar waste lands, shall 
go with the 2 |- per cent, we introduce the law of entail : and even this can 
hardly be effected at some unknown remote period, in the many estates in 
which there is no waste. All system of Indian revenue must, I imagine, end, 
in making a direct settlement with every independent landholder, without the 
intervention of any superior lord ; and in making every one of them, ansvverable 
for his own rent ; and the whole of the estates, composing a village or district, 
answerable for the failure of any particular estates therein, by a second 
assessment. 

Supposing, however, that it may be expedient, for the present, to adopt the 
system of great estates ; the Regulations I have recommended will apply to 
every part of Canara, and to the greater part of Ankalah, Soondah, and Belghy ; 
but in many villages of Belghy and Ankalah, and throughout the whole of the 
villages in Soondah, running along the Mahratta frontier, the land belongs to 
the circar, and may therefore be divided into estates, and given away at the 
pleasure of government. These villages, are in general in such a desolate 
state, that a permanent settlement of them, would now be made under very great 
disadvantages. It would, for many reasons, be best to defer the settlement, not 
only for them, but of Canara, for at least five years. The collector can hardly, 
in a shorter period, gain the requisite knowledge of the country, for carrying 
into execution so important a measure. Time should also be allowed to let 
the inhabitants become fltmiliarized to ‘their new master, and shake off all 
distrust and apprehension of change, and to enable them to understand the 
scope of the system intended to be introduced ; and it should also be_ allowed, 
in other to let the country recover, after the long series of oppression under 
wh.ich it has suffered. The remissions already granted, have removed every 
impediment in the way of this desirable end ; and in five years, they will work 
a wonderful improvement in the condition of the inhabitants. _ Judging from 
the confidence which they have already assumed in our moderation and good 
faith, I have little doubt that within that period, the value of land will rise 
so much, that there will scarcely be a single estate which will not find a purchaser, 
should it be necessary to sell it to pay a balance. [910] 

In disposing of the great estates at the final settlement ; no price ought to 
be demanded for them, because, as they were all before private property, upon 
which the superior landlord has no claim, there is no new advantage attached 
to his tenure, except the two and a half per cent, nor any in immediate expecta- 
tion, which can make it worth any valu.-.ble consideration. We have no ground 
to imagine that there will be any such competition for them, as to raise their 
price. Soucars, and other men of property, are too cautious to lay out their 
money in land, on the strength of the duration of a new system, and on the 
faith of a government, to which they have but lately become subject. In 
provinces which have been near half a century under the Company’s authority, 
they may consider the property which they vest in land, as secure from danger ; 
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but h.,e, they will not «.aily believe tm it ™ be set. i for “thing but the 

eepetience of m.ny, years P™* “a" thetetoe expect no 

them, to the dominion of t-ViP iqnrlhoMers themselves ; and as, from 

Sytr“rLTe.?s 

Hip. HrcT.d of additional assessment, restiamed tbeir cultiyalioi-i , ana urn) »ui 
Srrftthim wkh he means of cultivating completely, the higher and moie 
mn fduiTve bud ot hiscstutes, which, In tnany of the grate, eslutes, have 
Z ™.. IlntS eler since the Mysore conquest, ^ 1 Pro^ 

1-1 n r,v,r-iifflctiirin<^ country, because it produces none oi the law materials 
" f-o rfnnder'^it such ' and because the heavy rains, which last so great 
rorn't of the yeTr are an insurmountable obstacle to all operations which require 
X carried on unL a clear sky, and in the open air ; but the same rams 
V, /iwnyr it manufacturcs give it a succession of never-failing crops of iice, 
which nlace its revenue and its future prosperity, on the firmest foundation ; 
To^Se^^Stf beno danger, that the existing demand for its surplus produce 
will ever diminish. The province of Malabar, Goa, Bomoay, and i^abia, can 
hfn^wLre else so well Applied ; and there is every reason to conclude,_ that 
the.” coLumption, by the^abolition of all regulations in favour of particular 
countries, and the reduction of duties, will be increased. 



Extract REPORT of Mr. Ravenshaw, Collector, Southern Division 
of Canara 3 dated 30th April 1802 ; as to the Permanent 
Settlement of that Division. 

IN fixing a permanent land rent in countries that have before been used 
only to a variable one, as true and equitable as can 
Southern Division, Canara. be defined ; being the most just, would certainly be 

the most eligible plan to follow. Where landed 
property, however, has been firmly established for ages, and the land tax has 
been fixed, it is probably the more politic plan, to leave rents nearly in that 
state, to which the various changes of countries have brought them. As the 
aggregate here, is certainly low enough for every wished for purpose, care may 
be taken, should it, notwithstanding the many objections to the plan, be at last 
determined to place a number of small estates under one landlord, to make the 
land tax of the whole, tolerably equal ; but to attempt to equalize the rents ot 
the numerous landlords and tenants in the several districts, would cause very 
great discontent, and might justly be complained of, as an oppressive act. It 
would in fact, be a tax on industry, by which, chiefly, the gross produce ot som.e, 
can have increased more than other lands. Besides, any additions now made 
to those rents which are very low, would fall directly on the present occupants, 
who may probably have paid a price for the purchase of the estate, equaUn 
■proportion to the supposed net produce ; and allowing that the estate remains 
in the hands of the meritorious landlord, who by his own manual labour and 
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the sweat of his own brow, has raised its produce above the level of his 
neighbours : with what justice can we tax his industry, and at the same time, 
grant a remission to his neighbour, whose lands, through indolence or other 

causes, have been and are in so declining a state, as to require it ? Some have 
obtained unimpaired or waste lands, at inferior fixed rents, from some of the 
preceding governments j others, have had them granted through favour; and, 
from various other causes, now hold them, at moderate rates: to increase 
which now, would be to tax the good fortune or conduct of their ancestors. 

There is generally as great, or greater irregularity, _ in the amount net rent 
derived from landlords from their estates, as in the portion of the gross produce 

valuation they pay to government as land tax. By the register of lands, which 

have become the subject of dispute during my late circuit, it appears the land- 
lord’s portion of his gross rent varies greatly. This register, however, is by no 
means to be confided in, that is, as to its statement of the produce of the lands. 

It seldom becomes necessary, in ascertaining a mere question of right to land, 
to go into any particular enquiry of the produce, having no time to delay any 
investigation, merely for that purpose. The register kept by s, native, I have 
found, on comparing with my jummabundy accounts, very incorrect Some 
people, it would appear, even lose by their lands, though in all cases, they rnust 
probably have others yielding them a large share of the gross produce : for it is 
contrary to all reason and common sense, to suppose they would waste their 
time and money in the hope of gaining, what by their statement, would involve 
them in loss. [ 911 ] 

Major Munro, in his letter of gth November iSoo, after delivering his 
sentiments very fully in favour of small estates, in which I perfectly concur has 
explained, if not the only, certainly the most eligible mode of foimmg large 
estates in Canara, by placing a number of small ones under the collection of one 
head landlord, who would in fact, be little more than a potail of a vilkge is at 
present; for, without annihilating all the just rights of the present landholders, 
which they have enjoyed for centuries, M see no way whatever of conveying a 
proprietary right to a great landlord, to any small estates placed _ under his 
collection ; nor do I believe any of the objects government have m view, by 
forming large estates, would be answered thereby. All the claims such a 
person^vould have on the petty holders, would be for the amount of land tax 
payable from their estates. The only inducement any one would _ have to take 
on him such a charge, would be the allowances m money, remission of rent, 
or other remuneration granted him by government : such allowances, tocher 
with the great landlords private estates, would be the only ^e^rity we should 
have for the land-tax, because the only real property he has in the whole 
States • for, so long as the small landlords undp him, coptmue to pay their 
rent no power can make them answerable for their superior s defalcation ; and, 
as noSTing but the right of collecting from the inferiors, could be disposed of, 
Siich people would father avoid than otherwise, it follows that the wjiok estge 
of the superior, together with his allowances, must be sold, in most cases, tor 
any thing more than a trifling defalcation. 

The number of landlords at the time of Surry Hur RoVs settlement, was 

comiaXti °h.„ .. present .„d .11 f 5 “ iTlf^ 

land rent per annum. From the natural division of property which h^ ,, 
succeeded the number has now increased to 22,709, and the land tax ot estates 

"Sll ftom op. 4 S« h™ been 

under than above 10 pagodas, yet no inconvenience whatever 
SSa ned of, nor does any exist in Canara, from the smallness of estates ; and 
pe*.pl ™ part ot India" is .he revenue reahsed, m.h “ 

with less trouble. As, therefore, without “nihilatmg the rights rf the p 
proprietors, large estates cannot be continued ; and as resorting to harsh 
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measures, on the grounds ^of only ideal advantage, would I am convinced, by no 
means tend to the improvement of the province, in my humble opinion, it 
would be better to drop the attempt altogether, and to continue the collection 
from the present small proprietors. Collecting in such details, must be attended 
with far greater difficulty and expense to a large proprietor than to government. 
The farmers know that the sole business of the circar servants is to 
collect their rents, and which done, that he has no further claim on them ^ 
but there are many reasons why they would rather permit a head landlord, 
when taught to look up to him as their superior, to impose on them, than any 
public servant, who is with them only for a time. Any one proprietor of 
land, or other respectable resident, in every space of country yielding 
one or two thousand pagodas land rent, might be authorized to collect 
it, from the inferior landlords within his bounds, with an exact register of what he 
is to collect, and from whom. With an establishment of a shambogue, and a 
few peons to every magauny, he might do this, with punctuality,^ and might be 
recompensed for his trouble by a per-centage on his collections, and by a 
grant of all the w^aste land of his collectorate, which however should be liable to 
forfeiture, in case of his committing any act which might authorize such punish- 
ment ; otherwise his situation, together with such land, should be hereditary ; 
but the succession confined to such of his heirs as may appear best qualified 
to hold it. To make larger collections than two or three thousand pagodas at 
most, would answer no good purpose ; and as one person could not so well 
look to a great charge, it might be attended with many inconveniences, With 
an establishment of this sort, and two native tehsildars stationed one on either 
side of the collector’s residence, merely to receive the money forthcoming from 
those quarters, and remit them, I am sure the land tax of my^ district might be 
duly realized : All the landlords within twenty miles on either side the collector’s 
treasury, might pay their money into it 

EXTRACT Fort St George Revenue Consultations, the 220! January 1806, 

THE Right honourable the President records the following Minute ; 

T j i.- 1 r It has always appeared to me, that the exact plan 

Minute, 22d January 1S06. permanent settlement of the revenues adopted 

^ ’ in Bengal, was not applicable to these territories. 

It was apparent to me, that the creation of zemindar, where no zemindarries 
before existed, was neither calculated to improve the condition of the lower 
orders of the people, nor politically wise, with reference to the future security 
of this government. ^ I have thought that the principle of the ryotwar annual 
settlement, from Avhich such vast advantage has been derived, should form the 
basis of the permanent settlement. It is a question of vast importance ; it 
demands the greatest consideration. 

I have already begun to enter into the enquiry, by correspondence with 
the collectors, but it is my intention to visit Jn person every collectorship, for 
the purpose of carrying on upon the spot, such, investigation as will best 
enable me to satisfy my own mind upon the subject, 

My time does not permit me to wade through the voluminous revenue 
records, which must be examined, in order to collect every information that may 
bear upon this question. ^ I am prevented also, by a want of knowledge of the 
languages, to make enquiry, separately and independently of the local authorities. 

I find that I require the assistance of an intelligent civil officer, who has 
had experience in revenue management, and is a good linguist. 

Mr. William Thackeray is the officer whom I am desirous of selecting as 
my assistant ; and with the approbation of the Board, I propose that he may 
six months^ leave of absence from his station, for this duty. 
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I recommend, also, that Mr. John Byng be placed in charge of the Zdlah 

Court of Masulipatam. 

Fort St. George, January 2 2d, 1806. 

The Board concurring in the recommendation of the President, 

Ordered, That the necessary information may be communicated to those 

gentlemen. 


EXTRACT Fort St. George Revenue Consultations, 291.11 Aprii iboo. 

MEMOIR of Mr. Thackeray, addressed to the Right Honourr^le Lord William 
Cavendish Bentinck, in favour of Ryotwar Permanent Settlements. 

My Lord, ■ ' ^ ,, - ■ ^ 

\ccORniNG to your Lordship’s command, I have writteii down the thoiiglrts 
which have occurred to my mind, respecting the 
Mr Thackeray’s Memoir. Permanent Settlement. Inexperience, and. want 
perhaps of perception, of all the parts and relations of 
each system, his prevented my forming a satisfactory opinion on the gran 
Question —Whether an immediate settlement with the ryots, or tne introduction 
of Zemindars, be best. Indeed, as these thoughts have arisen from what I have 

^een in the Circars and Ceded districts only, it is impossible for me to give 

any opinion on so important a subject ; however, the ideas which have sprung 
up^ ill my mind, such as they are, are now written down, accoiding to your 

Lordship’s orders. 

Objections to Permanent Zemindarry : 

1, The power of government, will be curtailed. 

2. The division of the attributes or qualities of property between pioprietary 
zemindar and occupant ryot, is bad. 

3. The remission goes, to the wrong person,— it should go to, the ryot. 

4, The ryots wdll, in some cases, be liable to oppression, the zemindars, 

in some cases, to imposition. ^ ^ 

I?. A ryotwar may be converted into a zemindarry, at any time ; but a 
zemindarry cannot be so easily altered, if found unsuccessful. 

6. The government loses the waste. 

7. The selling the land, is bad. 

8. The inhabitants would dislike being transferred to zemindars. 

q A ryotwar settlement has succeeded here, and will therefore most 
likely succeed again, better than any innovation to the prejudice of the ryot. 

10, The loss of all revenue knowledge, after the zemmdarries are sold. ^ 
These are the objections to zemindarry, that have occurred to me ; and I 

will discuss them separately. . , ' 

1 The hower of goverfimnt will be curtailed.-ln all countnes, it may be 

commmicalion and JJf^ emanoveminent is connected with the 

sidered an axiom, I think, tnat au mienia g reeard as their 

revenue; that It may be 

superior, and is the most P®Towever I do not see that it will. The 

the immediate’ sight of the ryot, and a certain 
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portion of authority, power of getting information, influence, and command of 
resources, will be transferred to the zemindar, without a sufficient counter- 
balancing advantage. This will happen, in regard to the ryots, peons, and 
inhabitants at large, even though they get pottahs frotn the zemindars ; but 
much more will the waste, give influence. The waste is the grand means of 
improving the people, — -turning the peon into the husbandman. The waste 
lands afford a great patronage, and particularly affecting the peons, who swarm 
over the country. If a zemindar is appointed, he becomes the patron of every 
man, without subsistence. The revenue servants, the cutcherry peons, the village 
officers, must always exist. Would it not be better that all these people, 
should look up to the circar, and inasmuch as regards the support of our 
authority, that the influence, information, and assistance which these people can 
afford, should be at the service of the government ?— If the situation of the 
Ceded Districts and the Circars be compared, the difference will strike one ; 
that one has been 40 years under our government, and has been subject to 
continual rebellions and deficiencies of revenue, to this day. The Ceded 
Districts have been five years in our possession, and although full of turbulent 
zemindars, and peons, and poligars, who have always been in rebellion against 
their own native circar j peace has been preserved, the authority of government 
completely established, and a large revenue collected, and gradually augmented, 
in spite of two bad seasons. The ryotwar settlement has done this, in the 
Ceded Districts. 

The first thing is to govern this country : then, to govern it well. We must 
try to unite strength and justice, and to keep as much power in our own hands, 
as is consistent with justice and the happiness of the body of the people. 
Why then create zemindars, where none existed before ? They had zemindars in 
Bengal, in the Circars, and some other places, and the opposition which they 
made to the collectors, was one reason for putting them in, perhaps the 
strongest reason. Nobody will deny, that the less power the government gives 
up the better, consistent with proprietary right ; and nobody will deny, that in 
making zemindars where none existed before, we do give up a certain clegree of 
power, — means of information, communication with the people, and command 
of resources. 

2. The division of the proprietary right of the zemindar^ and ocmpant 
right of the ryots^ is bad. It is said, that the zemindar is the proprietor, 
the ryot the occupant ; but how undefined, are their respective rights I — 
Nobody has clearly defined them yet. It is said that the ryot has [913] 
a right to the cultivation of a certain field, while he continues to cultivate it, and 
pay the usual rent or rate; but this is hard upon the zemindar, who pays the 
land tax ; because his management is encumbered with the rights of the ryot, 
while he is considered to be the proprietor, and must pay the circar rent 
regularly. It is not therefore, a real landed property : it is an undefined some- 
thing. Even in making the pottah regulation, they do not seem to have come to 
any decision on the subject, because that regulation may be construed in favour 
of either zemindar or ryot ; and no provision is made for settling the merassee 
right of defaulting ryots. Now if he possessed the merassee right, it ought to 
be sold for arrears, on the same principle that the zemindarry is sold for arrears 
of revenue. This division of the qualities of property, will, I should think, 
obstruct improvement j and perhaps it would be better to consider zemindars, 
land-holders in the full extent of the term : their own interest would prevent 
great oppression, and they would feel the full pride interest and satisfaction 
which possession of property conveys, and would be more likely to make 
improvements. But the zemindars will possess the full absolute property in the 
waste, and will therefore hold it, on a different tenure from land cultivated at 
present ^ by ryots. All this, will I think produce trouble and confusion, which 
the zemindar and ryot will both feel. Besides, property of every kind is liable to 
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a division, and must dwindle every day. Now in the zemindarry system, two 
kinds of property will go on dividing at the same time ; zemindarry property 
and occupancy propert}^ This may in time, create confusion, and produce a 
breed of starving proprietors, while it keeps down the increase of occupant 
cultivators, who would otherwise multiply on what has been set aside to feed 
the zemindars ; nor will the 15 per cent keep the proprietors, and make up for 
deficiencies in the course of time, after many subdivisions unless indeed a great 
deal of waste is brought into cultivation. But had the waste been kept by the 
government, the land rent would have*come to them ; so that, even supposing 
the waste will go on keeping the families of the proprietors, and making up 
for deficiencies after subdivisions of estates, still it is bad, because at the expense 
of government. What does the zemindar now possess, according to the 
principle on which the motadarry system has been introduced here, but the 
waste, the 15 per cent, and some sundry advantages? and the waste and the 
15 per cent, are just what he should not hold, — the waste, because he holds it 
for nothing,-— the 15 per cent, because it ought to go to the actual cultivators. 

3. T/ie remission goes to the ivrong person^ — it should go to the ryot , — The"^ 

zemindar is not the cultivator, he does not even 
* Sicinorig, superintend cultivation, if the ryot be independent of 

him; and it is more likely that the remission will be 
applied to marriages and idle expenses, than if given to the ryots. ^ The husband- 
man in India is the most industrious, parsimonious creature in the world; 
a stranger to vice, thinking of nothing but cultivating his field, maintain- 
ing his family, and paying the circar rent. Why then shall the remission, 
the main spring of future industry and improvement, be made to a 
stranger, perhaps a ferocious poligar — an avaricious speculating soucar, 
or an intriguing dubash, merely to enable him to grow fat, and pay the 
revenue, in case a bad year should come? Would it not be better to make 
the remission to the ryot ? It would equally tend to the security of the revenue, 
or perhaps more so ; because it would be more likely to be directly 
applied to the extension and improvement of cultivation. In case of unforeseen 
misfortunes, the relations of the ryot would assist him; he could mortgage his 
land, and go orf paying his revenue. The ryot is the man who feels as it were, 
married to his field. What an effect the sense of a property in the soil would 
have upon him 1 As it is, under oppression, he still sticks to his field as long as 
he can. The people in Canara feel this ; and every man builds his house in 
his own field. It is said, a remission to the ryot is applied immediately to the 
land and farming stock of the country ; a remission to the zemindar is applied 
indirectly, through many channels of soucars, securities, renters, &c. Besides, 
we talk a great deal about the happiness of the people ; how can we increase the 
happiness of the bulk of the people so much, as by making their possessive, 
proprietary right, and giving them all the advantages of property and permanency ? 
It may be said, that the rights of the inferior ryots will be secured, at any rate ; 
but if it is admitted that a remission is necessary to convert the lands they 
cultivate, into saleable property, it must follow, that we withhold the property 
from them, until we give up the remission to them. Indeed, it seems to me 
contrary to the benevolent intentions of the Court of Directors, to give all the 
advantages of the new system, to a set of men, to be created on purpose to 
enjoy them ; and to place in thraldom, those industrious people who constitute 
the bulk of the people, and by whose labours our armies are in reality paid, 
our investments provided, and our whole government supported. 

4. The ryots will^ in some cases he liable to oppression ; the zemindars^ in 
some cases to imposition. — Fifty means might be mentioned, in which this might 
happen, according to the nature of the men and place, even when poltahs have 
been given. The zemindars will make collusive engagements, and get ryots to 
do so ; hajeh kherck and village expenditure will go on, at a terrible rate, as it 
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does in the Circars ; and where, from the little I can learn, and what I can 
mess I have no doubt but that there are farmers, and under-farmers, and 
securities, and all the confusion that arises from them ; that pottahs are not 
given ; and that village charges are assessed on the ryot, as formerly. 

c A ryohvar settlement will be easily co 7 iverted into a zemindar ry at any 
time: but a zemindarry ca?inot so easilv be altered^ tf found icnsuccessfuL After tne 
ryotwar settlement is made, the government may easily turn it into a zemiiidarry. 
In this case, the government have only to take 50,000 pagodas jumma oi 
country, and sell, or give it away. In tfiis case, the government will transfer the 
right of collecting the land-tax from perhaps 3,000 free-holders, die waste, and 
sundry interests, such a reversion of lands, without owners or heirs. In this 
case, the greater the estate the better, because a per-centage on a gieat sum, 
will keep a maids family, pay charges, collection, and provide for denciencies, 
better than the same per-centage on a smaller sum ; and therefore the 
subdivision of the estate hereafter, by the operation of land and paitition, ^^ul 
be rather hurtful, should such a plan ever take [ 914 ] place. It would also 
be right to give up to the zemindar the balance of remission not given up 
originally to the ryots, but withheld, enable the circar to keep up tne additional 
servants required for a ryotwar settlement ; this, which will be a small commis- 
sion on the revenue, the waste, and the chance of reversions, and the conse- 
quence of the station, will induce people to become zemindars most likely; 
and in this case, the lands of the ryots will be liable to sale for arrears, and 
would constitute the security for the revenue. The tebsilars of the collectors 
might become the zemindars, on this plan; if such a system should ever be 
adopted. 

6. Government loses the voastei— i:\xe loss is considerable ; but the loss 
in actual power is perhaps of more importance. The waste is the means of 
converting the peons into husbandmen. TLhe government could not give^ waste 
to the peons, who swarm ^1 over the country; and if the zemindar did give 
it to them, and get them, to take it, they would be at his service, and look up 
to him rather than the circar but the actual giving away property, without 
sufficient compensation, is a reason strong enough to prevent ^giving up the 
waste in perpetuity, except to actual cultivators, or persons who would take it 
on speculation, at a rent ; more particularly, because other modes of taxation 
have many objections. Now if the country gets riGh, and the wants of govern- 
ment require a greater revenue ; they will find it difficult perhaps to invent a tax 
in any other shape, which will not press harder on the people. 

7. The selling the land is bad, — Selling the lands, appear to me like the 
lottery, and to be encouraging gambling. It may be a proof of confidence in 
government ; and the sale of the lands at Masulipatam, was a proof of con- 
fidence in the government ; but still it always appeared to me like selling the 
ryots. The only good I could see in it was, that the purchasers being men of 
great influence, could contrive to keep out plunderers, better than the 
collectors and magistrate, 

8 . The inhabitants would dislike being transferred to zemindars. 

We profess to make the happiness of the people, our great object. Now, 
the inhabitants in general would not only feel, but would in reality be more 
secure, if they held their lands immediately from government. In short, unless 
the settlement be made with them, and the remission be given up to them, 
they cannot be the secure tenants, which every body seems desirous of consti- 
tuting them. I have no doubt but that they would prefer a settlement direct 
with the circar ; and in the course of our tour, your Lordship will be able to 
discover what their own sentiments are ; that is, if it be possible to explain the 
nature of the proposed settlement to them, and to convince them that the 
government is sincere in ts professions, regarding remission and fixed rent. 
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It would be a very difficult thing to explain the nature of property to men, who 
have been for years subject to oppression, and versed in consequent fraud j 
and in many places it would be harder still to convince them, that the govern- 
ment would give up the lands for ever, at a low rent ; but when they com- 
prehend the full benefit of the proposed system, they would acquiesce in it, 
with gratitude. 

9 . A ryoiwar settlement has succeeded here, and will therefore most likely 
succeed again . — A ryotwar settlement has succeeded in Canara, Ceded Districts, 
Barramahl, and every other district, where it has been attempted. A permanent 
ryotwar system exists and prospers, considering the bad government it has been 
subject to for many years under Hyder and Tippoo, in Canara ; although the 
remission has not been allov/ed. There is therefore, every prospect of success 
in a permanent ryotwar settlement, supported by advantages, which the present 
ryotwar settlement, has not. It was thought that it could not be effected in 
Bengal, I have heard ; but as it has been done here, and government are 
resolved at any rate, to make a ryotwar settlement the basis of any system to 
to be adopted, those objections which may be urged, as arising from the 
difficulty of the task, are entirely removed. It may be said, that the revenue 
will not be secure, under a ryotwar settlement ; however, if the ryots be put on 
such a footing that their lands are saleable, and that they ought to pay, whether 
they cultivate or no, the revenue will be secure, and their lands will be the 
security : no other variations will arise, but from waste being brought into 
cultivation.^ It is a practice to give up their old lands, and take waste, because 
the cultivation of waste under a cowle, is often more favourable to the ryot 
than the cultivation of their old lands on the full rent ; but as the ryot will be 
obliged to pay his rent, wdiether he cultivates or no, he never will take waste, 
till he can afford to cultivate both the old land and the waste. It may be said^ 
that the Board of Revenue cannot exercise controul, over a ryotwar system • 
but this is no good objection. The government might as well shut up the 
courts, because they cannot inspect the proceedings of every cause, themselves. 

The existence of zemindars there,* and the difference 

Bengal Circars, &c. between the ryots here, and there, makes so great a 
difference between Bengal and the Coast, that 1 think 
the Court of Directors and the Bengal government, had they known the state 
of the ryots here, would have settled here, with them. They never, in any 
minute or order that I have seen, express a desire to introduce a new order of 
men, or to innovate ; they wish to stick to the usage of the country, and there- 
fore settled with the zemindars there, where they were. Here, there are no 
zemindars, and the Court of Directors, had they known the coast customs, 
would not have created a new order of men, but have followed old usage, in 
settling with the r^^ots -indeed, I have a belief, that in some parts of Bengal, 
where no zemindars existed, they actually made a kind of ryotwar -settlement, 
in Sylhet particularly : where I heard or read of this, I forget, but I did hear 
it. I have then some reason to think, that the creation of mootahdars here, is 
contrary to the spirit of the Court of Directors and Bengal government, and 
their meaning in their minute and orders. In-as-much as it is an innovation 
here, this is worth investigating, and would be a strong argument for ryot- 

Act of Parliament. intentions of the Court of 

Directors and Lord Cornwallis could go. [915] 

10 . The loss of revenue knowledge, after the zemindar system takes place. 

The collectors, registers, and assistants, will have no opportunity of learning 
revenue affairs, after the country is thrown into the hands of the new created 
zemindars. 

It may be said, that the lands of proprietors under the charge of the Court 
of Wards, will give them an opportunity* of learning, revenue management ; 
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however, it will 3 

influence, Wards but who will take good care, to prevent their 

collector and the ^ ’ yu . the lands will be let out in great farms, 

interfering m the^ detail , mos ' be found that the collector will have very 
to renters, and ^"'1 ? 4'“ „ the 

little more real interference than ^ j^gj^ee (except to prevent great 

sacredness of private f with" the 

irregularities) the b Jter SSulture, and internal management. I 

tt^hfitS tr/o^etpS"^ 

E;t I 

rcci of tL curnum^^^^^^^^ fabricated ; and if the zernindars have the 
aDooiiitment and controul of curnums, I see no means which there will be, 
L C years, of ascertaining any thing relative to the resources or payments 

of the country. 

These appear to me, to be the chief objections to zernindarry, and, 
consequenV advantages of ryotwary. The advantages of zernindarry may be 

said to be, — 

1. Security of revenue. 

2. The detail of ryotwar would overwhelm the government officers. 

3. The fear of indolent, corrupt, or incapable collectors. 

4. The indulgence which the zemindar would probably show to his ryots, 
in time of distress. 

5. The fear of remissions becoming necessary. 

6. The interest which zemindars would have, in promoting improvement. 

7. The difficulty and detail of tuccavi and tank repairs. All these, I will 
consider separately in every way that occurs to me. 

I. Security of revenue under zemindars. The land is security for the 
revenue, it is said ; but in a ryotwar system, the absolute property m the lan^d, 
uniting both proprietary and occupancy rights, would be sold to make up tor 
deficiencies of revenue ; but in a zernindarry, where the occupancy ot the 
tenant is admitted, nothing but 15 per cent, will be sold, together with waste. 

It may be said that the ryots are poor ; but the zemindars will be smnetiraes 
poor also. As far as industry and economy promise success, the chance is, 
that the ryot will proportionably enrich himself as much, as the zemindar. Ail 
depends on the industry of the ryots, in any system. If they all fail, the 
zemindar must fail at last, though his private wealth^ may enable him to go on 
for a year or two ^ and what security will there be, in a ruined estate . it e 
ryots all fail in a ryotwar system, the rent must fall, and their lauds may not 
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the sub-division, — how much the security of the revenue will depend, on an 
accurate apportionment of jumma to estates ! If the zemindars thrive, this 
sub-division will go on frequently, and this alone will give nearly as much trouble 
of details, as a ryotwar settlement ; but the sub-division, or union, of ryotwar 
estates, would be done at once, by line and measure, and by entering the 
transfer in the register. Besides, zemindars have often failed, and therefore it 
is likely that they fail again : in this case, the estate must be sold j but what 
difficulty will the new purchaser find in managing the estate, when opposed by 
the interest of the ejected proprietor ! 

2. The detail of ryotwar would overwhelm the government officer 
detail must be carried on by somebody j the question is, therefore, whether it 
had better be carried on under collectors, or zemindars. The detail will not be 
very complicated, after the rents have been permanently fixed. The making of 
the jummabundy, is the grand source of fraud and trouble and difficulty : when 
that is done, the collection will go on of itself. The ryot, if moderately assessed, 
will in a few years grow rich, and pay regularly ; if not, their lands will be sold. 
There is no great detail difficulty in this. There should be general rules in 
each district for letting out waste, according to the mode of cultivation, the soil, 
and water in each district ; and if their rates were too favourable, it would not 
signify, and it would be easy to make rules that need not be altered ; and as 
the ryots got rich, they would take waste; the establishment which this detail 
would require, might be paid by a deduction from the remission ; so might any 
commission which it might be found expedient to be given to the collector. 
It may be necessary to ascertain exactly, what establishment is necessary to 
carry on this detail. I would have tehsildars to every 50,000 pagodas ; but 
a sketch of a district should be made out separate, showing the whole system, 
the court establishment, the collector’s establishment, the duties of each, &c. 

3. The fear of the indolenf corrupt^ or incapable collectors. — This is much 
-the same as the other objection, about the detail ; but there is no greater 
chance of their being bad collectors than bad zemindars ; and if they are rather 
weak men, I do not see any very great barm that will ensue. I do not see that 
it will require any wonderful share of genius, integrity or activity, to sell lands 
by auction, for arrears, and to collect rent already fixed, and to give waste at 
certain rents : wherever this is fixed, detail does not much signify, because it 
is only the business of a few additional writers. The detail of a large army, 
is in this way ; and the pay and concern of each individual in an army of 
100,000 men, is easily known and arranged, so that a mistake hardly ever 
happens ; yet it is generally some clerk, that keeps all these things right. As 
for waste, the ryots will take it as they get rich and advantages* just as soon 
under the cirkar as under a zemindar. As for tanks, watercourses and all grand 

works of that kind, the collector must inspect and 
^ in orig. Superintend them ; at any rate, the village people and 

^ tehsildars will take care of the small tanks. What then 
requires such extraordinary talent or virtue ? But every thing depends on men, 
every where, in every line — a bad zemindar would do as much harm, as a 
bad collector. 

4. Indulgence which the zemindars would show to the ryoty in times of 
distress, — This is an uncertain good, because it depends on the goodness of an 
individual. If the assessment is moderate, there will be no need for such 
indulgences ; besides, if occupancy is admitted, it will be the zemindar’s interest 
not to assist, but ruin the ryot, that he may eject him from his right of 
occupancy, and put in some one else, on a raised rent : this will often be his 
interest, as the country thrives, and labour gets cheap. 

Besides, it is likely that giving the remission to the ryot, and making him 
the full absolute proprietor, would put him on such a footing, that he would 
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not want such indulgence. If it is good that zemindars should indulge their 
ryots, it is still better that government, should at once put the ryot on such a 
footing, that they need not require it. If the land is rendered saleable property, 
the ryot will not want such indulgence, unless he be an idle fellow ; when his 
land will be sold to a more industrious man, who has saved enough to buy it. 

5. The fear of remission becoming necessary,— I have a strong belief, as far 
as l am able [917] to tell, that there is no greater danger of failures and 
balances in ryotwary than in zemindary. If, indeed, the country is depopulated by 
a famine or hostile army, some remission must be made, in proportion to the 
loss— even all the revenue may be lost. However, the same remission, it would 
be necessary to make to zemindars ; however, if after making the lands saleable, 
and giving up the per-centage, any doubt should still remain respecting the 
security of the land-tax, a zunger zamzn, or several and joint security, may be 
entered into with the ryots of villages, who may be made responsible for each 
other, villages for villages, pergunnahs iox pergunnahs. This system is termed 
unjust, and may be thought too complicated for permanency. Respecting the 
justice of it ; if it is absolutely necessary to establish it, in order that the ryots 
may have the enjoyment of the benefits proposed to be given to them, it is done 
for their sake, and they ought not to complain, nor would they, when they 
understood it. It is no hardship to make a man give security, and let him out 
of prison. In respect to the policy of the zunger zamin^, it mdikts the bulk of 
the people interested in the skill, exertion, and economy of each individual. 
They will assist him, to prevent his failing, and to avoid being called on to fulfil 
their security. If he does fail, they take care that there are no tricks, that his 
property be discovered, and sold to the best advantage ; and they will generally 
prevent the necessity of an assessment to make up his deficiency. If, however, 
he has no property, and their ingenuity can discover nothing, and hit on no 
means of settling the demand without an assessment is laid on fairly, that there 
are no tricks, and no unequal imposition. But I think that the assessment to 
make up deficiencies, would hardly ever take place, and I fancy seldom does 
now. Shame, and fear of being a burthen on his neighbours, makes him 
economise and exert himself. The quick -sightedness of his neighbours, makes 
his pretended losses easily seen through ; and if, after all, real loss should have 
happened, to prevent his paying his securities will lend him the money, rather 
than that the sub-assessment of his deficiency, should be actually levied. This 
would certainly prevent the necessity of remitting, in common cases. In case of 
drought, invasion, and plague, and such public calamities, Nero and Nader Shaw 
used to grant remissions. It is practised in all countries ; and we must grant 
remissions. 

6. The interest ivhich zemindars would have, in promoting improvement — 
This may be supposed to involve the question, — whether small farms or great 
estates are best. I believe that it is said by authors, that agriculture has been 
improved and extended in Europe, since cottagers and small farmers were done 
away ; and perhaps those noble times, when every rood of ground maintained 
its man, have been too highly celebrated. One skilful farmer perhaps, with good ■ 
tools and cattle, and half a dozen labourers, could do more than a swarm of 
cottagers on a highland estate. But there is a great difference in agriculture 
here, and there, — in the husbandmen here, and husbandmen there. We find a 
set of men here, occupying the land, who have carried agriculture to the 
requisite degree of improvement, and who could not well be turned out, 
even if the zemindar had the power ; but if occupancy is admitted it would 
not be in his power to turn out the occupants, and let his fields to a speculative 
farmer, who might, by superior skill, industry, or tools, raise more produce : 
for these causes, the zemindar must go on in the old way, with the ryots ; and 
the improvement of the lands now held by them, will depend upon themselves, 
not on the. zemindar. Besides improvements in lands now under cultivation, 
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can only arise from the superior management of the occupant, from their setting 
all their people to work, grubbing up roots, weeding, &c,, and performing all 
those operations of the land, with the greatest care; and I do not see how 
the zemindar can improve the lands now occupied. The occupants can and 
will improve their lands to the highest pitch of cultivation ; they will manure, 
dig wells, and carry on smaller improvements themselves, as well as with the 
aid of a zemindar. Great improvements (if any are made) must take place, in 
the waste lands ; and when the people get rich, and adventurous, government 
may give up as much waste as may be asked, to any man who has ^ stock and 
inclination to employ himself in improvement ; and waste given up in this way, 
would constitute a real estate. 

In some cases, indeed, a zemindar would seem a very useful man, \yhere 
three or four villages are watered from one tank or watercourse ; a zemindar 
who had the whole under him might keep up, improve, or enlarge the water- 
works, might distribute the flow of water, and carry it where it would produce 
the greatest advantage, and would take on himself, the trouble and^ care which 
' such a concern must occasion to the supervisor ; he might strike out great 
improvements, and convert the country into a garden. This is certainly a 
great advantage in the zemindarry system, and almost makes me approve of it 
However, in this case, to reap the full benefit of the extended ^estates, the 
zemindar ought perhaps to be a landlord, in the full extent of tne term ; he 
ought to have power to do what he pleased, unembarrassed by any supposed 
rights of his tenantry, and he ought to be an enlightened, scientific, enterprising 
landlord, not such as usually become the zemindars. If the ryots are to have 
their occupancy, and the zemindar to be merely an hereditary tehsildar, I do 
not see any scope for improvement, further than what the ryots may themselves 
execute ; but after all, I must confess that I see great advantage in having 
villages watered by one tank or water-course, placed under the superintendence 
of one zemindar. In dry lands and well lands, the ryots may carry on cultivation 
to the highest pitch of improvement themselves; but uniting all the lands 
watered by one channel or tank, under one zemindar, has certainly advantages 
which require discussion. After all, the government must superintend all grand 
works of this kind ; and where two or three estates are watered by one 
channel or tank, there will be disputes, which will prevent, instead of encouraging 
improvement; and if zemindarries are constituted, such divisions will take place, 
and eternal disputes, not to be ever settled in courts of justice, will ensure. 
This appears to me the only advantage of introducing zemindars, — to arrange, 
improve, and direct tanks, channels, and the lands watered by them ; but whether 
this advantage is not counterbalanced by the other disadvantages of zemindars ; 
and [918] whether the nature of the people likely to become zemindars, the sub- 
division of estates, and the abuses that will take place under zemindarries, may 
not obstruct these advantages, is very doubtful. On the whole, it seems to me 
that improvement must take place in waste, if anywhere, that is, grand improve- 
ments ; that it will take place under a ryotwar system, as fast as it can, when the 
stock and spirit of the country enables the people to make improvements. 
I hardly think that any of the new zemindars have or will apply other capital, 
which before was employed in different ways, to the improvement of the lands. 
Improvement must, I should conceive, arise from the stock and spirit of the 
cultivating inhabitants. 

7 . The difflculiy and detail attending iuccavie and tank repairs, — Respect- 
ing tuccavie, it may seem inconsistent with permanency, to issue tuccavie ; 
however, I do not see any objection to continue these indulgences, for a few 
years. It has hitherto been allowed ; and the same people who have hitherto 
issued it, and collected it again, will be able to carry on the details respecting 
it for a few years, if it be found absolutely necessary. It seems to me impossible 
to make a remission for the purpose of replacing and repairing the loss of this 
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advantage equally, and accurately ; because the remission must be general, 
must be made to all, on the same principles, whereas only a few ryots m a 
district, require tuccavie ; for instance, one ryot pays lo pagodas on a surveyed 
land, and wants, tuccavie ; another ryot pays lo pagodas on a surveyed land, 
and does not want tuccavie. In this instance, a remission to both, in lieu of 
tuccavie, would be an indulgence to the man that wanted, but a very great 
indulgence to the man, that did not want it. 

The necessity of advancing tuccavie, arises from the poverty of the people, 
and their want of credit, from having no property remove the cause, and 
the effect ceases, — §ive up the remissions to the ryots, and mahe their lands, 
saleable property, and they could always borrow on them, and will not requiie, 
tuccavie until the lands are saleable. Tuccavie may sometimes be useful, and 
may be given for a short time,— however, there are great abuses, and but few 
benefits, from the issue of tuccavie. Tehsildars, ryots and all, aie fond of 
getting tuccavie, because they all like to get hold of a little ready money ; but 
I suspect that very little is applied to cultivation. It goes to pay debts, to 
loans to others, sometimes ; and most commonly, to pay the last kists. I do 
not believe that more than three per cent, of the jumma is issued, where, in 
poor countries, and a little property on which to borrow, would soon enable the 
poorest ryot to do without tuccavie i until then, what objection to the issue of 
tuccavie? even if the poorer ryots are obliged td act as labourers, in con se- 
quence of a want of the assistance of tuccavie, no great harm will arise. The 
rent being low, all the seed, bullocks, and hands that the country possesses, 
will some way or other, be brought into play. I suppose that the survey is in 
progress, that the just rent of each field will be ascertained under the orders now 
in force, and that the warum has been converted into money rent; all this being, 
I should think, the first step to improvement under any system. I have now, 
according to your lordship’s orders, written all the thoughts which occurred to 
me about Permanent Settlements ; and only hope to have an opportunity of 
getting such knowledge as shall enable me to ascertain and fix my own judg- 
ment, whether ryotwarry or zemindarry, be best. 

I am, my Lord, 

Your Lordship’s most obedient and faithful Servant, 

W. THACKERAY. 


EXTRACT Fort St. George Revenue Consultations, the 29th April 1806. 

The President delivers the following Minute : 

I HAVE the honour to lay before the board, a_ paper drawn out by Mr. 

Thackeray, under my own inspection, containing some 
Lord W. Bentinck’s of the principal objections to the settlement of the 

Minute, 29th April 1806. lands in perpetuity, according to the present system ; 

as well as a refutation of the arguments which may 
be adduced, against the plan of making permanent the ryotwar settlement. 

The more I consider this important question, the stronger my conviction 
is, that the present system, is not the best which might be adopted. ^ I am 
satisfied that the creation of zemindars is a measure, ^ incompatible with the 
true interests of the government, and of the community at large. When I 
differ in opinion with persons of the greatest experience and ability, I do so, 
with feelings of great diffidence, but without reluctance to pursue the dictates 
of my own judgment. I am not at all at variance with the principles 
of the permanent settlement, which I admire, and which I believe to be 
applicable to this, and to every part of the world. The principle of that 
settlement, was a limitation of the demands of the Circar. I venture to differ 
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only, as the detail operations of the system, which has been founded on these 
principles. So little do I differ with the original founders of it, that I fully 
concur in the application of the system, to the existing circumstances of 
Bengal. I regret that such circumstances, did require such an arrangement : 
but I feel that they could not have been set aside, without a great violation of 
justice. Here, the same circumstances do not exist, and therefore the same 
objections do not occur to a departure from the same rules. I however do not 
wish at present, to enter into the discussion. I am anxious previously to be 
in possession of every possible objection and difficulty that can be offered, to 
the plan proposed to be substituted for the present system. I wish to have 
the opportunity of ascertaining upon the spot, the truth of my own ideas, and 
the reality of the objections suggested by others. It is with this view, and for 
the purpose of provoking, discussion, that the paper now presented has been 
drawn up. 

Itis my wish that this document should be transmitted to the Board of 
Revenue, with the request and directions of government, that each member may 
record his individual sentiments upon the opinions which it contains. I wish 
the subject to be thoroughly considered, in all its views. I have no object 
in view, but truth and the public good ; my imagination and [ 919 ] judgment 
may ^De deceived, but I fancy, mid am fully persuaded, that the happiness 
of millions depends upon the decision of this question, 


Fort St. George, 
29th April 1806. 


(Signed) W. BENTINCK, 


The Board concurring in the recommendation of the President, it is 
Resolved, that a letter, conformable to the following draft, be dispatched’to the 
Board of Revenue : 

To the President, &c. Members of the Board of Revenue. 

Gentlemen, 

Para. 4, I am directed by the Right honourable the Governor in Council, 
to transrnit to you the enclosed copy of a paper on the settlement of the 
revenues in perpetuity, containing the principal objections to the establishment 
of large zemindarries, and arguments in favour of making the ryotwar system 
permanent. j j 

2. The Governor in Council considers the decision of this question to be 
of the utmost importance; and is therefore desirous that it should receive the 
amplest discussion. His -Lordship in Council has accordingly directed me to 
communicate his Lordship’s desire, that each member of the board will state 
his individual sentiments upon the opinions, which the enclosed paper contains. 

EXTRACT Fort St George Revenue Consultations, the 28th November 1806. 
THE Right honourable the President records the following Minute : 

The state of public affairs will riecessarily oblige me to relinquish the 
intention of visiting some of the distant provinces. I 
Lord w. Bentinck’s regret this necessity, both as it prevents me from 

Minute, dated 25th Nov. benefiting by that best of information, which is obtained 

by personal communication with the local authorities, 

. . , . S'lso, from the belief that the occasional presence 

of persons in authority, is calculated to have a salutary influence over the 
conduct of subordinate_ officers. I feel this disappointment the more particularly 
upon the present occasion, when the object in view was, the satisfaction of my 
mind upon a point of great national importance, — the best system for a 
permanent settlement of the revenues. ^ 
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Though prevented from undertaking in person, the investigation I had 
proposed, I trust the Board will concur in the request I am about to submit; 
the object of which is, to enable me to obtain the information required through 
a different and perhaps a more efficient channel I have to recommend that 
Mr. Thackeray be deputed for this purpose. 

The route I had proposed for myself, was Malabar, the Ceded Districts, 
and Canara. The latter province was to form the first object of investigation. 
From the first transfer of Canara to the British authority, it has continued a 
solitary example, I believe, of tranquillity ; of an easy and regular realization 
of the revenue, and of general prosperity. The causes of such happy effects, 
are, in my opinion, to be found in the tenure of landed property, peculiar to 
that province ; and in the moderation with which the rights of the circar to 
a proportion of the land revenue, have been exercised. The local situation of 
Canara is no doubt favourabte to the advantageous disposal of its produce 
and a strong secondary cause of its state of agricultural improvement. But the 
two first circumstances I conceive to be the primary causes of the prosperity 
of Canara, These causes, appear to me to contain the certain principles 
of prosperity, wherever they may be introduced. 

I had been very early impressed with the great advantages of the ryotwar 
settlement, as an annual settlement. Those advantages, consisted in the equal 
distribution and the defined amount of the land tax, and upon the security 
afforded the poor against extra assessments from head inhabitants. Every man 
knew his exact obligations to the Circar, and was assured of the quiet enjoy- 
ment of the surplus produce of his labour. Hence arose, the true encourage- 
ment to industry ; and from this principle has flowed increased cultivation ; 
and, contrasted with former times, the easy realization of the public revenue. 

From an attentive consideration of these effects, it appeared to me, that 
if an annual settlement with the ryots, founded upon fixed principles, the 
essential part of which, was to secure to the ryot, for a year, the fruits of his 
industry, had, actually been productive of such decided advantages ; a permanent 
settlement, founded upon the same principles, but carried to a greater extent in 
regard to the benefit of the ryot, would produce the same effects, in an increased 
ratio. It is not my intention at present to argue these positions ; but to pre- 
sent to the board the progress of my own ideas upon this particular questions. 

I had been struck with this opinion, before I became acquainted with the 
exact nature of the tenures of land in Canara ; with the average extent of 
separate estates ; and with the rate of the circar assessment. When these 
circumstances were made known to me, I was astonished with the close 
resemblance between the actual state of property in Canara, and the proposed 
permanency of the ryotwar settlement. Among other peculiarities, the greater 
part of the estates, though fully assessed, pay less than ten pagodas per annum 
to the circar. I shall not enter into further details ; I shall only state my 
satisfaction in finding theory reduced to practice, and speculation proved by 
the test of the most successful experiments. Canara thus became the great 
land-mark by which I hoped to trace out those principles and regulations which 
might be applicable to the unsettled districts, where permanent tenures are to 
be introduced. I have reason to believe, though I cannot speak with any 
positive certainty, that the same tenures as in Canara, existed originally through- 
out every part of the peninsula. In other parts of the boundaries, individual 
rights have been trodden down by the oppression and avarice of despotic 
authority ; but still there exists, almost in every village, the distinction of 
merassee inhabitants, or hereditary cultivators ; now the hereditary right to 
cultivate certain lands, and to reap the benefit of that cultivation, seems to be 
nearly one and the same thing, with the right in the land, called property. [ 920 ] 

Between man and man, these rights have an equal value and security. 
But before the sovereign who assesses and taxes at will ; neither one or the other 
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right is good for much. To what circumstance Canara may owe the preserva- 
tion of it’s original tenures, handed down through many ages, I cannot at present 
say ^ but that they still exist, is certain ; and it therefore^ naturally became a 
primary object of enquiry, how far these permanent tenures in Canara, have been 
conducive to the prosperity of the country ; . how far the existing conditions of 
property, may afford the means of ascertaining and restoring elsewhere, the 
original constitution of landed property ; and how far the same constitution, if 
not originally belonging to other parts of India, may be suitable to the un- 
settled provinces. 

From Canara, I proposed to have gone to Malabar, no less remarkable for 
its landed tenures, and more so, from the peculiar customs of its inhabitants. 
This province cannot be held out, as an example of tranquillity or happiness ; 
but I have always been of opinion that under a just administration of its affairs, 
order and content would be permanently restored. As far as we have had an 
opportunity of judging, these expected effects have been realized. Independent 
of the curiosity excited, in the arrangement of a system of permanency, a 
personal communication with the public servants, all strangers to this govern- 
ment, was anxiously wished for by me. I hoped to have derived much 
knowledge of the state of affairs, from the various sources of information to be 
found upon the spot j and to have enabled myself to decide hereafter more 
easily, between the various and contradictory opinions that have contributed so 
much to the changement of Malabar affairs. 

The information and advice of Lieutenant-Colonel Munro, was considered 
by me to be essential and indispensable to the trial and ultimate adoption of 
any opinion, which the result of all my enquiries might have led me to form. 

I would recommend therefore that Mr. Thackeray be directed to follow 
the same route ; and that instructions, according to the following general 
purport, be given to him. 

First, To ascertain the present state of the country ; the sources of 
revenue, especially land revenue ; the principle on which the assessment on the 
lands is formed ; the quantum of produce payable by the landholders ; the 
security taken for the due collection, and the mode of collecting the land 
revenue 3 the nature of landed tenures ; the right of the landholders ; the state 
of the police, and of the administration of justice, as far as it affects revenue ; 
the defects of the present revenue management ; the state of commerce, as it 
affects revenue ; the controul which the government and board of revenue 
possess over their officers ; the condition, opinions, and wants of the ryot : the 
present state of the country, in respect to the comfort of the people ; authority 
of government, and amount and security of revenue, compared with other times 
and 'governments, 

2dly. These enquiries should produce an opinion on the best mode of 
administering the revenues in future, especially of introducing the permanent 
settlement : this opinion must be stated, with every opinion for, and objection 
to, particular systems. 

That Mr. Thackeray be directed to discuss fully every part of this subject, 
with the collectors and revenue servants ; to have free communication with the 
people ; and when it may appear expedient, to enter into an investigation of 
village accounts. 

Mr. Thackeray will consider himself under the orders of the government, 
and will correspond with government, through the Governor immediately. Mr. 
Thackeray, as a member of the Board of Revenue, will communicate to his 
colleagues such information as it may be important to them to receive, and will 
attend to such suggestions as be may receive from the Revenue Board, 
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I recommend that he may be permitted to draw the tent allowances, at 
the same rate as collectors ; and to entertain such establishment of native 
servants, as the object of his enquiry may render necessary. 

It will be necessary that a copy of his instructions may be sent to every 
collector and magistrate ; and that they may be required to pay the greatest 
attention to his suggestions ; and to assist him, by every means in their power, 
in the execution of these orders. 

. Fort St, 'George, . 

25 November 1806. (Signed) W. BENTINCK. 


Mr. Petrie records the following Minute : 


I BEG leave to record my entire approbation of the motives and intentions 
of the Right Honourable the President, in recom- 
Mr. Petrie’s Minute, mending the enquiry so fully explained in his Lordship's 
26 Nov. 1806. Minute ; and also my concurrence in the favourable 

opinion entertained by the Right Honourable the 
President, of the merits and attainments of Mr. Thackeray. 

With those sentiments, it is with much regret that I add my conviction, 
that the talents of any one individual, however great his abilities, will be found 
inadequate to embrace all the points of an investigation, which is intended to 
comprehend every subject of importance, in the interior administration of 
government. 

Madras, (Signed) ^Vm. PETRIE. 

26 Nov. 1806. 

The Board concurring with the Right Honourable the President, in the 
recommendation contained in his Minute above recorded, the following letters 
are ordered to be copied and dispatched to Mr. W. Thackeray, and to the Board 
of Revenue. 


Sir, 


To W. Thackeray, Esq. 


, Letter from Government 
to Mr, Thackeray, 29 Nov. 
1806. 


CiRCUiMSTANCES having rendered it necessary for the Right Honourable the 
Governor to relinquish his intention of personally 
inspecting the state of the provinces under this 
Presidency, his Lordship in Council has judged it 
expedient to entrust to an individual, whose experience 
and acquirements appear to qualify him for the task, '■ 
the investigation of those points, connected with the internal administration 
of the provinces, on which his I^ordship in Council has deemed correct informa- 
tion to be particularly desirable, with a view to the [ 921 ] ultimate establishment 
ill permanency of tliat system which may be decidedly best calculated to 
promote the prosperity of the country. 

2. The Governor in Council has been pleased to select you for this dut;y ; 
and I am directed • to acquaint you, that it is the intention of his Lordship in 
Council, that you shall proceed, in the first instance, to the province of Canara ; 
and having completed the enquiry entrusted to you in that province, you will 
prosecute similar researches in the neighbouring province of Malabar ; from 
whence you will visit the Ceded Districts, for the purpose of perfecting your 
investigation. 

3. The objects of your research in these provinces, will be, — to ascertain 
the present state of each province ; the sources of its revenues, especially the 
land revenue ; the principle on which the assessment on the lands is formed ; 
the quantum of produce payable by the landholders ; the security taken for the 
due collection ; and the mode of « collecting the land revenue ; the nature of 
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landed tenures ; the right of landholders; the state of agriculture ; the state of 
the police, and of the administration of justice, as far as it affects the revenue ; 
the defects (if any) of the present revenue management ; the state of commerce, 
as it affects the revenue ; the controul which the government and the Board of 
Revenue possess over their officers ; the condition, opinions, and wants of the 
ryot ; the present state of the country, in respect to the comfort of the people ; 
the authority of government ; and amount and security of the revenue, compared 
with other times and governments. 

4. To the result of enquiries, you will add your opinion on the best mode 
of administering the revenues in future, and on the mode of introducing the 
permanent settlement in particular; and you will accompany your opinion with 
every argument which may be stated in favour of, or in objection to, particular 
systems, 

5. You will discuss fully every part of this subject with the local revenue 
servants; and you will communicate freely with the people ; and where it may 
appear expedient, you will enter into an investigation of village accounts. 

6. You will consider yourself under the immediate orders of government ; 
and your correspondence with them will be conducted through the channel of 
the Governor; but you will communicate to the Board of Revenue such 
information as may appear to you, in the progress of your deputation, important 
for them to know ; and you will attend to such suggestions as you may receive 
from them. 

7. You are authorized to draw the same rate of tent-allowance during 
your deputation, as is received by collectors ; and to entertain such establish- 
ment of native servants, as the objects of your enquiry may render necessary. 

8. The objects of your investigation have been communicated to the 
several^ magistrates and collectors in the provinces included in your prescribed 
tour, with instructions^ to pay strict attention to your suggestion, and to assist 
you, by every means in their power, in the execution of the duties confided to 
you. , 

I have the honour to be, 

■ ' Sir, ' "/"''■■''i''' 

Fort St. George, Your most obedient humble servant, 

29th November 1806. (Signed) E. C. GREEN WAY, 

Secretary to Government. 


MEMOIR of Mr. Hodgson, on the Advantages of a Permanent 
Zemindarry Settlement, 1806. 





PART FIRST : 

Being an exaimnation of the relative Bights of Zemindar and Ryot; and of 
the Latv, as it relates to those Rights. 

Para. i. THE question wffiich I have been desired to discuss, is, — ‘‘What 

objections to a ryotwar permanent settlement ? 

Mr. Hodgson s Memoir. This subject is of much importance, and the considera- 
^ j appears to embrace the further question of, — 

What has led to the opinion, that a change is expedient in the system hitherto 
followed, in settling permanently the revenues of this presidency ? It must be 
presumed, either that experience has shown that one system has defects, from 
which the is free ; or, that superior advantages have been demonstrated 

to exist, in that proposed to be established. What are the supposed defects 
of the one system, and what the supposed advantages of the other, will therefore 
be here investigated, ^ 
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2. Previously to entering on the question immediately under consideration, 
a few preliminary observations will be stated, in the hope ihsit they will facilitate 
the investigation. 

3. Two descriptions of persons appear to be immediately connected with 

with the subject. The first is the zemindar : the second, the ryot With the 
former, I must be permitted to class all persons receiving the rent of govern- 
ment, whether placed in that situation by inheritance, by purchase, or gift. 
With the latter,* all persons cultivating land, whether by their own labour, or by 
means of hired servants or of slaves ; all talookdars, shotriumdars, and Jageer- 
dars of one or more entire villages, may, without great impropriety, be classed 
in the first description : and all enaumdars and occupiers of small por- 
tions of land, in the latten By this arrangement, the subject is simplified, 
and transition may be permitted to an examination of the relative [ 922 ] 
situation of the two descriptions of persons. Their relative rights need not 
here have names assigned them ; it would lead to an unnecessary discussion of 
the proprietary right,^^ merassy right and right of occupancy 

in the length and intricacy of which, sight would be lost, of the question under 
examination. It is not very material, what name the rights of each party bears, 
provided the extent and value of their relative rights be explained, and be proved 
to be defined. But that an explanation is necessary, will be admitted, when 
it has been stated, and the opinion has been recently supported* that “if 

the zemindars Qxe restricted from raising theassess- 
^ In a Paper sent to the “ ment fixed by government, and at the same time 
Board of Revenue. “ liable to all losses, they have not the free manage- 

“ment of their estates, and hardly deserve the name 
“ of owners Colonel Munro having drawn a conclusion from this 

supposition, unfavourable to the permanent system as 
t Para. 7 of Colonel now established, and much of his argument, in support 
Munro's Report, 25th of a ryotwar settlement, appearing to arise, out of the 
August 1805. supposed power vested in a zeminder to raise his rents, 

and oust the ryots ; I shall proceed to show that the 
supposition is contrary to the declared and recognized principles of the per- 
manent settlement, and at variance with the existing law. 

4. It will be assumed here, that the revenue economy of all Hindoostan 
is the same. The assumption is justified by the detailed information contained 
in the Minutes of Sir John Shore, — the work called the Husbandry of Bengal \ 
and the following extract from the letter of the Governor General in Council, 
of the 19th July 1804, para. 10 : — “According to the ancient usages! of India, 
“ the government is entitled to a share of the produce of the lands. The share 
“ varies in its proportion, and may be levied in money or kind, according to 
“ local custom ; and the government is entitled to realize its share of the 
“ produce, through the agency of its officers, from the immediate cultivator of the 

' 7 ^ I THiT" 7~ 

^ Bramins, and the richer part of the ryots, merely superintend the cultivation of their 
land. Persons of this description, if my information be correct, have been created and 
called zemindars^ in Bengal, as also the poorer sort of ryots, and even artificers paying 
quit-rent. The want of a distinction between such opposite extremes, as a zemindar paying 
three lacs of rupees jumma, and a zemindar paying a jumma of less than the eighth of a 
rupee, will, I think, be admitted. 

t *' From the remotest times of which there is any record, till near the middle of the 
fourteenth century, all land was assessed in rice, at a quantity equal to the quantity of paddy 
‘^sown.” — Major Munro’s Report on Canara, 31st May 1800, para. 6. 

“The revenue was sometimes collected in kind,- sometimes in money, at the discretion 
“of the Circar.” — Ihid, 

“ And Joseph made it a law over the land of Egypt unto this day, that Pharoah should 
“ have the fifth part, except the land of the priests only, which became not Pharoah’s 
Genesis, chap, xlvii, ver. 26. 
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“ soil ; or to farm it for a sum of money annually, or for a term of years ; or in 
" perpetuity to the zemindar or other description of landholder ; or where there 
are no landholders, or where landholders in possession, will not agree to pay 
“ the sum, which it may deem adequate to the value of its share of the produce, 
to any person whatever. 

5. Having justified the assumption of the foregoing position, 1 may now 
be permitted to bring under observation, all that passed on the conclusion 
drawn by Colonel Munro. If the quotations which it is necessary to introduce, 
should render the paper voluminous, it will be excused, under the necessity 
which appears to exist, that all that is brought forward, should be attentively 
considered. The long discussions which the subject, now revived, has under- 
gone at various times, may not have been read by all who are interested in the 
question, or may have been obliterated from the memory of others, The 
subject is of such importance, that assertions should not be admitted as 
argument ; and arguments, however specious or plausible, if not supported by 
facts, should not be looked upon, as conclusive. 

6. Sir John Shore, in his Minute of 21st December 1789, stated, para. 13, 
That “ the necessity of some interposition between the zemindars and their 
** tenants, is absolute ; and government interferes, by establishing regulations 

for the conduct of the zemindars, which they are to execute, and by delegating 
authority to the collectors, to enforce the execution : if the assessment of the 
“ zemindarries were unalterably fixed, and the proprietors were left to make their 
‘‘own arrangements with the ryots, without any restrictions, injunctions or 
“ limitations, which indeed is a result of the fundamental principle, the present 
“confusion would never be adjusted. 

“This interference, though so much modified, is in fact an invation of 
“proprietary right, andan assumption of the character of landlord, which belongs 
“to the zmnindar; ^for it is equally a contradiction in terms, to say that the 
“property in the soil is vested in the zemindar, and that we have a right to 
“regulate the terms, by which he is to let his lands, as it is to connect that 
“ avowal, with discretionary and arbitrary terms. If the land is the zemindar’s, 
“it will only be partially, his property, whilst we prescribe the quantum he is 
“to collect, or the mode by which the adjustment of it, is to take place 
“ between the parties concerned.” 

7. The reasoning of Colonel Munro being the same as that of Sir John 
Shore, the arguments of Marquis Cornwallis, in refutation of Sir John Shore’s 
opinion, will apply with equal weight, to those of Colonel Munro,— they are 
as follows : 

“I agree with Mr. Shore, that some interference on the part of government, 
“ is undoubtedly necessary for effecting an adjustment of the demands of the 
“zemindars upon the ryots ; nor ^ conceive that the former, will take 

“ alarm at the reservation of this right of interference ; when convinced that 
“government can have no interest in exercising it, but for the purposes of 
*’• public justice. Were the government itself to be a party in the cause, they 
“might have some grounds for apprehending the result of its decisions. 

“ Mr. Shore observes, that this interference is inconsistent with proprietary 
“right ; that it is an encroachment upon it, to prohibit a landlord from imposing 
“ taxes upon his tenant ; for it is saying to him, that he shall not raise the rents 
“of his estates ; and that if the land is the zemindar’s, it will only be partially 
“his property, whilst we prescribe the quantum which be is to collect, or the 
“ mode by which the adjustment is to take place between the parties concerned. 

“ If Mr. Shore means, that after having declared the zemindar proprietor of 
“ the soil, in order to be consistent, we have no right to prevent his imposing 
“new abwaubs or taxes on [ 923 J the lands in cultivation, I must differ with 
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“ him in opinion. Unless we suppose the ryots to be the absolute slaves of the. 
“ zemindars, every begah of land possessed by them, must have been cultivated, 
under an express or implied agreement, that a certain sum should be paid 
“ for each begah of produce, and no more. Every abwaub or tax imposed by 
“ the zemindar, over and above that sum, is not only a breach of that agree- 
“ ment, but a direct violation of the established laws of the country. The 
cultivator, therefore, has in such a case, an undoubted right to apply to 
“government for the protection of his property, and government is at all times 
bound, to afford him redress. I do not hesitate, therefore, to give it as my 
“ opinion, that the zemindars neither now, nor ever could, possess a right to 
“ impose taxes or abwaubs upon the ryots ; and if, from the confusion vfhich 
“ prevailed towards the close of the Mogul government, or neglect, or want of 
“ information, since we have had possession of the country, new taxes have been 
“ imposed by the zemindars or farmers, that government has an undoubted 
“ right to abolish such as are oppressive, and have never been confirmed by a 
“ competent authority ; and to establish such regulations, as may prevent the 
“ practice of like abuses, in future. 

“ Neither is the privilege, which the ryots in many parts of Bengal enjoy, 
“ of holding possession of the spots of land which they cultivate, so long as they 
“ pay the revenue assessed upon them, by any means incompatible with the 
“ proprietary rights of the zemindar. Whoever cultivates the land, the zemindar 
“ can receive no more than the established rent, which in most places, is fully 
“ equal to what the cultivator can afford to pay. To permit him to dispossess 
“ one cultivator, for the sole purpose of giving the land to another, would be 
“ vesting him with a power to commit a wanton act of oppression, from which 
“ he could derive no benefit. The practice that prevailed during the Mogul 
“government, of uniting many districts into one zemindany, and thereby 
“ subjecting a large body of people to the controul of one principal zemindar, 

“ rendered some restrictions of this nature, absolutely necessary. The zemindar, 

“ however, may sell the land, and the cultivators must pay the rent to the 
“ purchaser. 

“ Neither is prohibiting the landholder to impose new abwaubs or taxes on 
“ the lands in cultivation, tantamount to saying to him, that he shall not raise 
“ the rents of his estate. The rents of an estate, are not to be raised by the 
“ imposition of new abwaubs or taxes on every begah of land in cultivation ; on 
“ the contrary, they will in the end be lowered by such impositions ; for when 
“ the rate of assessment becomes so oppressive as not to leave the ryot a 
“ sufficient share of the produce for the maintenance of his family, and the 
“expenses of cultivation, he must at length desert the land. No. zemindar 
“ claims a right to impose new taxes on the land in cultivation, although it is 
“ obvious that they have clandestinely levied them, when pressed to answer 
“ demands upon themselves ; and that these taxes have, from various causes, 

“ been perpetuated to the ultimate detriment of the proprietors who imposed 
“ them. 

“ The rents of an estate can only be raised, by inducing the r 3 ^ots to 
“ cultivate the more valuable articles of produce, and to clear the extensive tracts 
“ of waste land, which are to be found in almost every zemindary in Bengal It 
“ requires no local knowledge of the revenues of this country, to decide whether 
“ fixing the assessment, or leaving it liable to future increase, at the discretion 
“ of government or its officers, will afford the greatest encouragement to the 
“ landholder to have recourse to these means, for the improvement of his 
“ estate. 

8. The foregoing were the sentiments of Marquis Cornwallis ; and the 
following is the law of Bengal : 
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BENGAL CODE. 

EXTRACT from Regulation VII A. D. 1793, for re-enacting, with 
modifications and amendments, the rules for the Decennial Settlements of the 
public revenue payable from the lands of the Zemindars, independent Talook- 
dars, and other actual Proprietors of land in Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. 

— The zemindar or other actual proprietor of land, is to let the 
“remaining lands of his zemindarry or estate, under the prescribed restriction, 
“ in whatever manner he may think proper ; but every engagement contracted 
“with under-farmers, shall be specific as to the amount and conditions of it; 
“and all sums received by any actual proprietor of land, or any farmer of 
“land, of whatever description, over and above what is specified in the 
“ engagements of the persons paying the same, shall be considered as^ extorted, 
“and be repaid with a penalty of double the amount. The restrictions pres- 
“ cribed, and referred to in this section, are the following : 

“LIIL— ‘No person contracting with a zemindar, independent talookdar, 
“ or Other actual proprietor, or employed by him in the management of the 
“ collections, shall be authorized to take charge of the lands or collections, 
“ without an aumilnamah, or written commission, signed by such zemindar, 
“ independent talookdar, or other actual proprietor. 

“LIV.— -The impositions upon the ryots, under the denomination of 
“ abwaub, mahatoot, and other appellations, from their number and uncertainty, 
“having become intricate to adjust, and a source of oppression to the ryots, all 
“ proprietors of land and dependent talookdars shall revise the same in concert 
“with the ryotSj and consolidate the whole of the asset into one specific sum. 
“In large zemindarries or estates, the proprietors are to commence this simpli- 
“ fication of the rents of the ryots, in the pergunnahs where the impositions 
“ are most numerous, and to proceed in it gradually, till completed, but so, that 
“it be effected for the whole of the lands by the end of the Bengal year 1198, in 
“ the Bengal districts ; and of the Fussely and Wellaity year 1198, in the 
“ Behar and Orissa districts : these being the periods fixed for the delivery of 
“pottahs, as hereafter specified. [ 924 ] 

“ LV. — No actual proprietor of land, or dependent talookdar, or farmer 
“of land, of whatever description, shall impose any new abwaub or mahatoot 
“ upon the ryots, under any pretence whatever. Every exaction of this nature, 
“ shall be punished by a penalty equal to three times the amount imposed; 
“ and if at any future period, it be discovered that new abwaubs or mahatoots 
“ have been imposed, the person imposing the same, shall be liable to this 
“ penalty for the entire period of such imposition.” 

^ “ LVL— It is expected that in time the proprietor of land, and the ryot, 
“ will find it for their mutual advantage to enter into agreements, in every 
“ instance, for a specific sum, for a certain quantity of land, leaving to the 
“ option of the latter to cultivate whatever species of produce may appear to 
“ them likely to yield the largest profit ; where, however, it is the established 
“custom to vary the pottah for lands according to the articles produced thereon, 
“and while the actual proprietors of land, dependent talookdars, or farmers of 
“land, and ryots in such places, shall prefer an adherence to this custom, the 
“ engagements entered into between them, are to specify the quantity of land, 
“ species of produce, rate of rent, and amount thereof, with the term of the 
“ lease, and a stipulation that in the event of the species of produce being 
“ changed, a new engagement shall be executed for the remaining term of the 
lease, or for a longer period, if agreed on; and in the event of any new 
“ species being cultivated, a new engagement, with the like specification and 
“ clause, is to be executed accordingly. 
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LVII (First)— The rents to be paid by the rj^ots, by whatever rule or 
“ custom they may be regulated, shall be specifically stated in the pottah ; 
“which, in every possible case, shall contain the exact sum to be paid by them. 

LVII. (Second)— “In cases where the rate only, can be specified, such as 
“ where the rents are adjusted upon a measurement of the lands after cultiva- 
“ tion, or on a survey of the crop, or where they are made payable in kind, the 
“ rate and terms of payment, and proportion of the crop to be delivered, with 
“ every condition, shall be clearly specified.” 

BENARES LOCAL. 

EXTRACT from Regulation LI. A. D. 1795, entitled, a Regulation 
respecting Ryotty Pottahs j and being, as the preamble states, — “ To 
“ prevent undue demands being made on the Ryots, or Cultivators of 
“ the Soil, by the Aumils, Zemindars, Farmers, or others entitled to levy 
“ from them the Hakemee^ or government proportion of the produce.” 

Sect. IX. “ If a dispute shall arise between the ryots, and the persons 
“ from whom they may be entitled to demand pottahs, regarding the rates of 
“ the pottahs (whether the rent be payable in money or kind) it shall be 
“determined in the dewannee adawlut of the city or zillah, in the jurisdiction 
“ of which the lands may be situated, according to the rules established in the 
“ pergunnah, or tuppah, or talook, for lands of the same description and 
^ quality, and for the same cast of cultivators, as those respecting which the 
dispute may arise. 

X. “ The rules in the preceding Section, are to be considered applicable 
‘ not only to the pottahs, which the ryots are entitled to demand in the first 
'* instance, but also to the renewal of pottahs, which may expire or become 
‘ cancelled ; and it is declared that no proprietor or farmer of land, nor any 
‘other person, shall require ryots, whose pottahs may expire or become 
‘ cancelled, to take out new pottahs at higher rates than the established rates 
of the pergunnah for lands of the same quality and description, due considera- 
tion being had, as far as may be required by the custom of the district, to 
‘ the alteration of the species of culture, and the cast of the cultivator. Under 
‘ this rule khodkasht or Chupperbund ryots, will be entitled to have their 
‘ pottahs renewed at the established rates, upon making application for that 
‘ purpose, to the person by whom the pottahs are to be granted, as are also 
^faykasht ryots, provided the proprietor or farmer chooses to permit them to 
‘ continue to^ cultivate the land, which they have the option to do or not as 
‘ they may think proper, on the expiration of the paykasht leases, whereas 
‘ khodkasht ryots cannot be dispossessed, as long as they continue to pay the 
‘ stipulated rent.” . 

MADRAS CODE. ’ " ' ' ‘ 

EXTRACT from Regulation XXX. A. D. 1802, entitled, A Regulation 

prescribing Pottahs to be used between Landholders, their Under- , . ; 

farmers. Tenants, and Ryots. ^ , 

^ Sect. II. “ Proprietors and farmers of land shall enter into agreements 
■ with the inhabitants and cultivators of land, on the terms on which they 
‘ respectively occupy such lands j and the contracting parties shall be mutually 
‘ bound to exchange their agreements in writing ; the engagements of the 
‘ proprietor being denominated pottah, and the engagement of the ryot being 
denominated muchelka. 

VII. “ Proprietors, or farmers of land, shall not levy any new assessment 
or tax on the ryots, under any name, or under any pretence. Exactions, 

‘ other than those consolidated in the pottah, or otherwise authorized by the 
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“government, shall, upon proof, subject the proprietor or farmer to a pen^^ 

“ equal to three times the amount of each exaction. 

VIL “ Under-farmers and cultivators of land shall be free to demand of 
“proprietors or farmers of land, pottahs for the descriptions of land they 
“ respectively occupy 3 and where proprietors or farmers of land may refuse or 
, “ delay to execute, or cause to be executed, pottahs so demanded, such 

“proprietors or farmers of land shall, after the expiration of six months, 
“calculating from the settlement of the permanent land revenue, on their 
“estates, be liable to prosecution in the courts ; and shall, on proof of such 
“refusal or delay, be also liable to pay such damages, as the court shall adjudge 
“ to be equalto the trouble and expense incurred by the under-farraers or 
“ cultivators, in consequence of such refusal or delay. [925] 

IX. “ Where disputes may arise respecting rates of assessment in money, 
“or of division in kind, the rates shall be determined, according to the rates 
“ prevailing in the cultivated lands in the year preceding the assessment of the 
“ permanent jumma on such lands j or where those rates may not be ascertaio- 
“able according to the rates established for lands of the same description and 
“ quality, as those respecting which the dispute may arisedV 

9. Having quoted the opinion of the first founders of the permanent 
system ; having stated what the law is, in Bengal, and what it is on the Coast ; 
the following conclusion will, it is expected, be conceded : 

10. That the right granted to a zemindar, does not include the power to 
demand what rent he pleases from the land under cultivation in his zemindarry, 
because he is not at liberty to impose “new abwaubs, or mahatoot, or to levy 

any new tax or assessment f and that therefore, where 
Madras Regulation. a new tax is not permitted to be levied, there must 
have existed an old and a known tax ; and because all 
the Regulations which have been quoted, contain 
See Sect, Q, XXX, internal evidence of a right having been 
1803, above quoted. the ryots, to pay their revenue according to their pottahs ; 

while the law, at the same time, defines how the terms 
of the pottah shall be regulated, and how accommodated, to local usages 
and customs. 

11. If this conclusion be correct, it may suggest the propriety of attentively 
considering this part of the subject j and of enquiring whether the ryots of 
the Ceded Districts, of Tanjore, or of any part of our territory, where they have 
been called proprietors, and a permanent settlement immediately with them 
has been proposed ^ whether, I say, those ryots, can claim more, or wish for 
more. They are by law, confirmed in the possession of their land ; the rent 
of the land is fixed ; and no increase can be demanded from them, under 
any pretext 

12. It is of no moment to the ryot, whether his ancestors acquired their 
rights, by purchase or by gift ; whether the right be, only a prescriptive right, 
or whether it be, a right lately granted. It is unimportant whether the ryots be 
called proprietors * or tenants, jenmkars or meerassadars^ provided the law has 

^ “ That there be a separation or distinction of possessions, and that this separation 
'' be steady and constant ; this is absolutely required by the interests of society, and hence 
^Hhe origin of justice and property. — What possessions are assigned to particular persons 
'Hhis is, generally speaking pretty indifferent; and is often determined by very frivolous 
“views and considerations. We shall mention a few particulars. 

^ Were a society formed among several independent Members, the most obvious rule 
' which could be agreed on, would be to annex property to present possession, and leave 
7 every one a right to what he at present enjoys ; the relation of possession which taxes 
^ place between the person and the object, naturally draws on the relation of property, 

^ reason, occupation, or first possession, becomes the foundation of property. 
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nobody, as in cutting down or shapping a tree, in cultivating a field, &c. the alterations 
“ which he produces, causes a relation between him and the objects,^ and naturally engages 
to annex it to himself, by the new relations of property. This cause, here concurs 
'' with the public utility, which consists in the encouragement given to industry and 
‘^labour. 

Perhaps, too. private humanity towards the possessor, concurs, in this instance, with 
“ the other motives, and engages to leave with him what he has acquired by his sweat and 
“ labour, and what he has flattered himself with the constant enjoyment of. ^ For though 
private humanity can by no means be the origin of justice, since the latter virtue so often 
** contradicts the former; yet when the rule of separate and constant possession is once 
formed by the indispensable necessities of society, private humanity, and the aversion to 
doing a hardship to another, may, in a particular instance, give rise to a particular rule of 
property.” — Hume’s Essays. 


preserved to them what they have always possessed.— A subject in England 
“ has only the usufruct, and not the absolute property in the soil ; or, as Sir 
“ Edward Goke expresses it, he hath dominium utile^ but not dominium directum^ 
“ and if the strongest and highest estate that any subject can have in England, 
“is no more than the usufruct/' — (Blackstone)— the ryot of India may rest 
contented, with an usufructuary right. 

“ According to the ideas which prevailed among the natives of India, as 
“we are informed by the first Europeans who visited 
Robertson’s India. “ their country, the sovereign is considered as the sole 
“universal proprietor of all the land in his dominions ; 
“ and from him, is derived every species of tenure by which his subjects can 
“ hold it These lands, were let out to the farmers who cultivated them, at a 
“ stipulated rent, amounting usually to a fourth part of their annual^ produce, 
“paid in kind. In a country where the price of work 
Strabo, lib. 15. A. Dol I. “ is extremely low, and where the labour of cultivation 
Sic. lib. 2. “is very inconsiderable, theearth yielding its produC" 

“tions almost spontaneously, where subsistence is 
“amazingly cheap, where few clothes are needed, and houses built and 
“furnished at little expense, this rate cannot be deemed exorbitant or oppressive. 
“ As long as the husbandman continued to pay the established rent, he retained 
“possession of the farm, which descended, like property, from father to son. 


“ These accounts, given by ancient authors, of the condition and tenure 
“ of the renters of land in India, agree so perfectly with what now takes place, 
“ that it may be considered almost as a description of the present state of its 
“cultivation. In every part of India, where the native Hindoo princes retain 
“ dominion, the ryots, the modern name by which the renters of land are 
“ distinguished, hold their possessions by a lease, which may be considered as 
“perpetual, and at a rate fixed by ancient surveys and valuations. This 
“ arrangement has been so long established, and accords so well with the ideas 
“of the natives, concerning the distinction of casts, and the functions allotted 
“ to each, that it has been inviolably maintained in all the provinces subject 
“ either to Mahomedans or Europeans : and, to both, it serves as the basis on 
“ which their whole system of finance is founded. In a more remote period, 
“ before the original institutions of India were subverted by foreign invaders, 
“ the industry of the husbandman, on which every member of the community 
“ depended for subsistence, was as secure as the tenure by which he held his 
“lands was equitable.” 

13. The collector of the Ceded Districts does not I believe take any 
notice of the numerous poligars in his district, who, according to the declared 
principles of the permanent system, [ 926 ] would be made zemindars; his 
proposed settlement would then be wholly ryotwar, to the exclusion of the 
poligars ; if not, it would be only, partially ryotwar. . , . 
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3d. That we have transferred to the rajah of Coors-, from Canara, 
a portion of private estates, which yielded an annual revenue to 
government of about 20,000 star pagodas, whereby the proprietors, as 
the ryots of Ganara are called, now pay their revenue, not direct to 
government but to a rajah or zemindar. It does not alter the case 
mat l am informed, the rajah of Goorg pays no revenue to government 
He gives an elephant annually; and whether his tribute is an elephant 
or * two-thirds of the government rent of the estates made over to him 
IS of no consequence. The difference between the two-thirds and the' 
value ^ of the elephant, is what government have conceded, under 
considerations of a political nature. 

follow^' stated the law, and adduced facts, I would argue as 

I St. That all the rights claimed for the of Malabar and of 
Ganara, confirmed to them by the law, as it now stands. 

2d. That the same rights are guaranteed to all ryots t under the 

presidency of Fort St. George. 

3._ That forming a permanent settlement with existing zemindars, 
or with zemindars to be created, will not infringe those rights in 
Malabar, Canara, or in any other province under this government. 

4. That the act of creating zemindars to collect the rents, is not 
repugnant to the prejudices of the ryots ; because the ryots have for 
ages paid their rents through a medium agency, established by the 
sovereign. •' 

20. Whether the agent was a permanent officer, a temporary 

officer, a soubahdai, zemindar, poligar,tehsildar, or whether a jaghiredar, 
enaumdar or any other description of person, is of little consequence 
as it in no respect affects, the rights enjoyed by the ryots. [927] ' 

21. From the foregoing discussion, it appears that the rights are 
the same, m all the provinces under this government (I firmly believe 
over alHndia) ; that these rights, are defined by law, and unalterable 
by any intermediate agency of any description which may be employed 
to realize the dues of government. That the revenue must be collected 
through the medium of some agency, will not be denied ; as it is not to 
be supposed that any person will contend for advantages conferred on 
a ryot, by a system which would compel him several times in a year, to 
quit the immediate concerns of his farm and family, and travel fifty or 
a hundred miles, for the purpose of paying every kist into the treasury 
of the collector. The expenses of such journies, independent of the . 
consideration of the detail of such a system, would perhaps more than 
equal the amount of the public assessment on the individual. An 
agency must therefore be resorted to; and it remains for investigation, 

ii Q ^ assessment, of 1718, in column lO; was imposed by the Raiah of 

boondah, for the purpose of discharging the Mogal Peshcush, at the rate of no per cent. 

from 2^ to per cent, on rice fields. The addition under this head, 
in Beitwal, was made by the Adgil poligars, who then rented part of that district/’ — Ibid, 

^ Two-thirds is the proportion of the government rents of ryots lands generally paid by 
zemindars ; or, in other words, the zemindars pay to Government two-thirds of their gross 
collections from the ryots. * 

t It will be seen, in a subsequent part of this paper, that the same rights were claimed 
by many collectors, many years ago, for the ryots of this side of the peninsula. 
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whether it would be most politic to employ zemindars, who have a direct 
interest in the prosperity of their under-tenants, or hireling servants of 
government, entirely divested of such interest. 1 shall therefore proceed 
to the arguments which have been stated on the subject of zemmdarry 
agency ; and to examine, whether it unites the greatest advantages 
both for the government and ryot. 


PART THE SECOND : 

Being on the Advantages of the Zemindarry Agency, with reference to 
Government ; and on its Advantages, with reference to the Ryot. 

23 . THE proposition for making a permanent settlement witli the 
ryots, is not new. The subject was investigated and discussed in the 
years’ 1789, 1790, 1791 and 1792, by Marquis Cornwallis and Sir John 
Shore. The plan was rejected ; and the rejection of it, approved by 
the Court of Directors. * 

23. The proposition was again revived by the members of the 
Board of Revenue at this Presidency, in the years 1798 and 1799 ; and 
all that had passed to that period, on the subject, was again brought 
forward. The subject was referred to Bengal, where the plan of 
making a permanent settlement immediately with the ryots, was again 
rejected. The rejection w'as pointed ; for under the experience t which 
had been derived in Bengal, during a period of ten years, the Bengal 
government authorized and directed the demesne or havelly lands to 
be formed into estates ; and a Regulation was made, that no estate 
should be a separate estate, “ unless (Sect. 10, Reg. XXV, 1802) the 
“ public assessment thereon amounted to 500 pagodas or upwards.” 

24. The instructions furnished to collectors on the 15th October 
1799, for the purpose of preparing materials for forming a permanent 
settlement of the revenue, were framed from the Report of the Board 
of Revenue, and the orders of the Governor General in Council. 


* See Letters from the Court, dated ig September 1792, and ii February 1801.— The 

** leading principles of the measure have already received our sanction, in our Letter to the 
Bengal Government, of the 19th September, 1792, when the business, with the luminous 
information which attended it, were fully before us, and materially considered by us, iith 
^VFebruary, 1801.” 

t 5 ^^ Proceedings of the Board of Revenue, of the 3d September 1799, para. 363. It is 
evident, from the foregoing, that the detail and minutiae alluded to, were considered a cause 
of great perplexity; and the Board observe, by Regulation XVIII. passed in Bengal in 1797, 
that very serious inconvenience is experienced from a multitude of inconsiderable landholders, 
viz. — ** Landed property, in the district of Chittagong, is, for the most part, distributed into 
very small portions among the numerous proprietors of which, and their tenants, so many 
disputes continually rise, regarding the property or boundaries of their respective tenures, 
<^that the unremitting assiduity of the Zillah Judge, and his register, has been found insuffi- 
cient to bring them to an early trial and decision whereby one of the primary objects of 
''the existing Judicial Regulations, the speedy administration of justice, has been materially 
" obstructed in the above district ; and the injured party, desparing of timely redress by due 
"course of law, has, in some instances, had recourse to violence and other illegal means, to 
" redress himself To remedy these evils, so incompatible with the security of property and 
" good order of society, established in other parts of the Company’s provinces, and which 
" is equally the desire of Government to establish universally ; the Vice President in Council 
" has thought proper to enact the following Rules, for the more speedy administration of 
" justice, in the cases referred to, which are to be considered in force in the Zillah of 
" Chittagong only, from the date of their receipt by the Judge of that district.” 
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They stated, that “ government has come to the resolution oftrans- 
“ ferring to native landholders, in all practicable cases, the property 
“ which they now hold in the havelly lands ; and, with this view, it is 
“their intention to parcel it out into lots, competent to bear a fixed 
“ annual jumma of from one to ten thousand pagodas, and to put them 
“ up to public sale.” 

25. Major Macleod, 
then collector of Dindigul, in r< 
proposed 


then collector of Salem, and Mr. Hurdis, 

, — -eplying to these general instructions,* 

proposed a permanent ryotwar settlement, and stated the ryots to be 
as much proprietors of the land, as those intended to be created. It 

may be here not unimportant to request attention to the remark, that 

two collectors on this side of India, claimed for their ryots, what was, 
at the same period, claimed by Colonel Munro for the ryots of Canara ; 
that Mr. Wallace has since preferred similar claims for all the ryots of 
Tanjore, and for a part of the ryots of Trichinopoly ; and that 
Colonel Munro, without discussing the rights of the Ceded Districts, 
has nevertheless recommended a settlement immediately w'ith them. 
What rights were to be confirmed to the ryots, were [928] not 
then thoroughly known; they appear still to be imperfectly under- 
stood. The subject of creating zemindars, was new to these gentle- 
men ; they appear to have connected the establishment of an inter- 
mediate class of people between government and the ryot, with the 
subversion of the established rights of the latter ; and^ actuated by a 
praiseworthy regard for the welfare of the inhabitants, in the districts 
under their charge, they supported the priority of their claims to the 
new rights which they believed it to be in contemplation to bestow on 
the zemindars. The error of this conclusion has been sufficiently 
exposed; it may perhaps be accounted for, by the various interpreta- 
tions which have been applied to the term “ proprietary right:” but a 

further discussion of the subject, is not now necessary. 

26 . Colonel Munro has stated, and the opinion will be generally 
concurred in, that the complete abolition of an ancient revenue system, 
can never be advisable, until it has been fully proved that that which is 
intended to supplant it, is better. In order to decide whether the new 
is preferable to the old, it should first be ascertained whether it is 
practicable ; whether it will be liked by the inhabitants ; and whether 
it will ultimately augment the revenue of the country, and the resources 
of government. He proceeds to add, that a judgment cannot easily be 
formed upon these points, without previously considering the actual 
state of the country, and of the people by whom it is cultivated. From 
the state of the country, and of the people. Colonel Munro argues that 

the settlement ought to be ryotwar. , , 

* Para s " Your Board will observe, from what has been said in the preceding 

» paragraph.that every farmer is already a sort of proprietor of the lands he may possess ; 
“ and that he is secured, by the potta he receives, against any unfair demands^ being made 
“from him.”— Major M’Leod to Board of Revenue, nth Nov. 1800. 

“ The Resolution of Government, to dispose of the proprietary right in the Circar lands 
ti ♦.'U/s. n-ieinnov a n amrtiint snftrified in oarasTSpn * concieve to dCi 
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27. It will be my endeavour to show, that the permanent settle- 
ment ought to be made with zemindars, where zemindars exist ; and 
that zemindars ought to be created, where none are found. Because 
I have already shown, that an intermediate agency has always existed 
between the government and the ryots ; and that the establishing of a 
permanent one, is not a complete abolition of the ancient revenue 
system, not even an encroachment on it, but a confirmation of it ; and 
because, in great;estates, the proprietors have a deeper interest than 
revenue officers, in the improvement of their lands : that being better 
judges both of the nature of the soil, and of the circumstances of the 
ryots, they will be more likely to regulate their rent fairly, so as to 
enable the better sort of ryots to thrive, and the poorer short to avoid 
the distresses and failures, which are so often the consequence of over- 
assessment : that if they are wealthy, their own interest will urge them 
to employ more stock in cultivation, than can be expected under the 
present system ; that if they are not wealthy, they will soon become 
so, from the accumulation of the remission of rent ; and the result will 
be the same ; that a degree of mutual confidence will arise between 
the landlord and tenant, which can never take place between the ryot 
and the revenue servant ; and that from this source, the private 
dealings among the inhabitants, will be increased and facilitated, 
greatly to the advantage of the country. That the ryot will have a 
greater certainty of holding his land at a moderate rent, because the 
proprietors will be restrained from over-assessing him, by the fear of 
his throwing up his farm, and going off to another estate; while the 
revenue officer is in a great measure exempted from this check, for he 
can follow the furgtive ryot, and assess- him wherever he ploughs a field. 
That the ryot will be less likely to suffer oppression, under a landholder, 
than under a revenue officer ; because, although the law may be suppos- 
ed to protect him as effectually in the one case, as the other; yet he 
will be more influenced by his fears and his ignorance, when he is a 
tenant of government, than when he is that of an individual, to submit 
in silence. That the raising up of a respectable body of land-owners, 
Will introduce that just gradation of rank, which is so essential to the 
existence and prosperity of every well-ordered society. And, finally 
that the inhabitants will be relieved from the constant and vexatious 
znterfertmce of revenue officers in all their transactions ; and govern- 
ment, of a great part of the expense of maintaining them. 

28. The foregoing are benefits of great magnitude. They comprize 
almost all that can be said in favour of the zemindarry agency ; and are 
m abstract, what Marquis Cornwallis and Sir John Shore* urged, would 

r :-they are not my words, but verbatim 

the words of Colonel Munro. I shall now give the Colonel’s reasons 


* humane and liberal sentiments, which dictated the instructions 

^ founded, will prompt you to receive the highest ^ratifica- 
« ^ hopes of its producing wealth and happiness to the intelligent and industrious 
part of the individuals of this country, shall be realized : and, independent of auXr 

• sond1nWre°?f’of the TZ" H importanc^e for proltin?the 

f Company, that the principal landholders and traders, in the interior 
(« country, should be restored to such circumstances as to enable them to sunnort 
" the to give a liberal education to their children, according to 

•4e suDDOrted^ wh ^T‘’f^^^^ that a regular gradation of ranks Ly 

M ^ IS nowhere more necessary than in this country, for preserving 

order w civil society.-- Marquis Cornwallis to the Court of Directors, a^August Tygp! 
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for doubting that these effects, would naturally flow from great estates. 

If such benefits should flow, there can be little doubt, he adds, as to 
“ the expediency of its adoption : But there are many reasons to induce 
the belief that the consequences of that system, would not be so 
“ beneficial, as might at first sight be expected. The potails of villages, 
and the principal cultivators, who are the only description of people 
“ likely to become owners of estates, have never heard of private 
‘Handed property, or of any landlord but the circar. It would be 
“ almost impossible to persuade them, that government has transferred 
‘‘ its right in the soil to them. Nothing but the experience of a great 
“ number of years would convince them that they themselves were 
“ actually its proprietors ; they would therefore, as long as they 
“ entertained doubts of the stability of their tenures, act as if they were 
“ in daily expectation of a change. They would endeavour to make 
‘‘ the most of their estates while in their possession ; they would press 
“ heavy on the ryots, and they would not employ much stock, even if 
“ they had it, in improvements ; and the objects of speedy improve- 
“ ment, would hence be lost. As they are in general as poor as the 
“ common cultivators, they could make no advances from their [^ 929 ] 
“ own funds. Neither is it probable that they would make any from 
“ the remission which government might deem it advisable to make, in 
“ order to secure the permanency of the settlements. They would employ 
“ a part of this fund, in making good deficiencies ; and looking forward 
“ to the supposed danger of losing their tenures, they would hoard up 
“ the rest for their private use, and bestow no part of it, on the promo- 
“ tion of agriculture. They would no doubt at last, when they became 
“ persuaded of the stability of their tenures appropriate their savings 
“ to the cultivation of their estates ; but it would be long before this 
“change could take place in their opinions; and they wmuld certainly, 

“ in the mean time, have reduced the ryots to a much worse state than 
“ that in which they found them. I make this conclusion, upon the 
“ supposition that they are to be at liberty to raise their rents^ like land 
“ owners in other countries ; for if they are restricted from raising the 
“ assessment fixed by government, and are at the same time, liable for 
“ all losses, they have not the free management of their estates, and 
“ hardly deserve the name of ownersJ^ 

29. It has been already shown, that this description is incompatible 
with the existing laws, and therefore, w^hile they remain in force, the 
conclusion drawn from it, must be without foundation ; and the 
advantages which Colonel Munro stated, in an opposite description of 

a permanent settlement concluded with individuals, for a considerable ' 
extent of landed property, would appear to be ensured. 

30. It has further been shown, that the constitution established 
in 1882, for the internal government of the provinces subject to this 
Presidency, confirms, instead of infringing, the rights and usages which 
have been enjoyed and observed by the inhabitants. Where there' 
already existed an higher class of society, who received the rents of 
the ryots, and paid a consideration for the aggregate collection to. 
government, the corfirmation of that class, in the situation in which 
they were found, has followed as a matter of justice. It is only where 
such persons do not exist, that the policy of creating them, can come 
under discussion. Perhaps the arguments which have been urged 
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against the measure, tend in a great degree to support it. The 
nfcessity of gradations in society, is too generally admitted, to render 
it necesLry that it should he particularly insisted on 
sionsforthe stability of the gradations already established, forma 
strong feature of the objections above quoted, to a zemindarry agency, 
and of the reasoning on which a preference has been given, to a ryot- 
war system : but when it has been shown, that the zemindarry_ agency 
does not involve the destruction of the “ rank, influence and privileges 
claimed for the ryots, but that it is not only connected with their 

preservation, but extends and enlarges the relations ob society ; may 
ft not with rkson be asked,— whether this additional link in the chain 
of society, does not tend, in a material degree, to unite the great body 
of the people more strongly to the government? 

Next in dignity to the laird, is the tacksman, a large takei 01 
‘Measeholder of land, of which he keeps part as a domain m his own 
‘'hand, and lets part to under-tenants. The tacksman is necessarily a 
“ man capable of securing to the laird the whole rent, and is commonly 
“ a collateral relation. These tacks or subordinate possessions, were 
“long considered as hereditary; and the occupant was distinguished 
“ by the name of the place at which he resided. He held a middle 
“ s^tion, by which the highest and the lowest orders were connected. 
“ He paid rent and revenue to the laird, and received them from the 
“tenants. This tenure still subsists with its original operation, but 

“ not with the primitive stability 

“ I have found, in the higher parts of Scotland, men not defective 
“ in judgment or general experience, who consider the tacksman as a 
“ useless burden on the ground, as a drone who lives upon the product 
“ of an estate, without the right of property, or the merit of labour, and 
“ who impoverishes at once, the landlord and the tenant. The land, 
“ say they is let to the tacksman at six pence an acre, and by him to 
“ the tenant, at ten-pence. Let the owner be the immediate landlord 
“to all the tenants,— if he lets the ground at eight-pence, he will 
“ increase his revenue by a fourth part, and the tenants^ burden will be 
“ diminished by a fifth. 

“ Those who pursue this train of reasoning, seem not sufficiently 
“ to enquire whither it will lead them, nor to know, that it will equally 
“ show the propriety of suppressing all wholesale trade, of shutting up 
“ the shops of every man who sells what he does not make, and of 
“ excluding all whose agency and profit intervene between the manufac- 
“ turer and the consumer. They may, by stretching their understand- 
“ ings a little wider, comprehend, that all those who by undertaking 
“ large quantities of manufacture, and affording employment to many 
“ labourers, make themselves considered as benefactors to the public, 
“ have only been robbing their workmen with one hand, and their 
“ customers with the other. 

“ According to these schemes, universal plenty is to begin and end 
“ in universal misery. Hope and emulation will be utterly extinguished ; 

“and as all must obey the call of immediate 
* Johnson’s Tour to the “ necessity, nothing that requires extensive views, 

Hebrides. “ or provides for distant consequences, will ever 

- “ be performed.^^ 
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mg to law, trom liis estate; and in the progressive increase of that 
difference, from an extended occupation of land, and from the improve- 
ment of the land now cultivated, by all the ways and means which 
self-interest will suggest. That these are not imaginary rights, but 
rights of considerable value, we have had abundant evidence of,'not only 
from the valuable consideration which has in many instances been paid 
for them, but from the anxious desire of all who have acquired such 
property, whether by confirmation, by gift or by purchase, to retain 
possession under all the disadvantages of a succession of unfavourable 
seasons. [930] 

32 . These circumstances are incontrovertible evidence of a 
positive good, which, it has been shown, has been obtained without 
infringing any of those rights proposed to be conferred on the 
cultivators by a pennanent ryotwar settlement. 

The greatest misfortune of a eountry, is an indigent tenantry. 
''Whatever be the native advantages of the soil, or even the skill and 
" industry of the occupier, the want of a sufficient capital, confines 
"every plan, as well as cripples and weakens every operation of hus- 
" bandry. This evil is felt, where agriculture is accounted a servile or 
" mean employment,— where farms are extremely subdivided, and badly 
" furnished with habitations,— where leases are unknown, or of short or 
“precarious duration. With respect to the encouragement of hus- 
“ bandry, in this as in every other employment, the true reward of 
“ industry is in the price and sale of the produce. The exclusive right 
“ to the produce, is the only incitement which acts constantly and 
“ universally — the only spring which keeps human labour in motion ; 

“ all therefore that the laws can do, is to secure this right to the 
“ occupier of the ground, that is, to constitute such a system of tenure, 

“ that the full and entire advantage of every improvement, go to the 
“ benefit of the improver — that every man work for himself, and not 
“ for another ; and that no one share in the profit, who does not assist 
“ in the production. By occupier ^ \ Here mean, not so much the 
“person who performs the work, as him who procures the labour, and 
“ directs the management ; and I consider the whole profit as received 
“by the occupier, when the occupier is benefited by the whole value of 
“ what is produced ; which is the case with the tenant, who pays a 
“ fixed rent for the use of land, no less than with the proprietor, who 
“ holds it as his own. The one, has the same interest in the produce, 

“ and in the advantage of every improvement, as the other. ' Likewise 
“ the proprietor, though he grant^ out his estate to farm, may be con- 
“ sidered as the occupier, inasmuch as he regulates the occupation, by 
“ the choice, superintendence, and encouragement of his tenants, by 
“ the disposition of his lands, by erecting buildings, providing 
“ accommodations, bv orescribinp’ conditions, or suDoIvine^ imolements 
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» estate. The violation of this fundamental maxim of agrarian policy, 

.. Snstiftes the chief objection to the holding ^ 'Z 
» corporate bodies, by private persons, in right of their olfacers ^ 
“benefices. The inconvenience to the public, arises, not so_ much from 
“the unalienable quality of lands, thus holden in perpetuity, as from 
“ hence —that proprietors of this description, _ seldom contribute much 
“ either’ of attention or expense, to the cultivation of their ®sta es, 

“ yet claim, by rent, a share in the profit of ^yery improvement tha± is 
“ made upon them. This complaint can only be obyated by long 
“ leases at a fixed rent, which convey a large portion of the interest to 
“ those who actually conduct the cultivation. The same objection, is 
“ applicable to the holding of land by foreign proprietors, and, m some 
C< degree, to estates of too great extent being 
Hume’s Essays. „ placed in the same hands.” 

Now the principal expedient by which such a purpose, namely, 
increasing the number of the people, can be promoted, is to adju^ 
the laws of property, as nearly as possible to the following rules . 
First, ‘‘To giv? the o£upiers, &c! the property over the soil Juch 
“ necessary for its perfect cultivation. Secondly, To assign tne 
“ whole profit of every improvement, to the persons by ’^''bose activi y 
“it is carried on. What we call property in land, as hath been 
“ observed above, is power over it : now it is indifferent to the public, 

“ in whose hands this power resides, if it be 
Paley’s Philosophy. “ rightly used. It matters not to^whom the land 
^‘belongs, if it be well cultivated. 

I must now be permitted to refer to the experience gained in 
Bengal,' where the ryots have the same privileges _ as those of the 
penSsula, as appears proved by the authorities which I have quoted 
Under this experience, the Governor General in Council, on ^h® Sis^ 
December 1799, being a period of nearly ten years subsequent to the 
establishment of the permanent settlement under that government 
informs the Governor in Council of Fort St. George,_ that government 
“ has always been under the necessity of employing its own officers, or 
“ of having recourse to farmers for the management of these lands. 
“These agents and farmers having no permanent interest in the 
“improvement of the lands, often found a temporary advantage in 
“committing frauds and abuses; and it was invariably found, that 
“the lands belonging to the government, although very advantageously 
“situated, were worse cultivated than the contiguous lands ot 
^^individuals. 

It was on these grounds, as well as in consideration of the injustice 
committed against the original zemindars in the grant of these lands 
to the Company, that we restored to the zemindars the twenty4our 
^‘pergunnahs or districts, common!}^ called the Company s Lands, 
which surround Calcutta ; the zemindarry right in which, was granted 
'4o the Company (to the exclusion of the former proprietors) by Jattier 
“ Alii Khan. 

“No consideration could with justice have been demanded by the 
“Company, from those zemindars for the restoration of rights, ot 
“which they were originally deprived, by an act of injustice. 

“With regard to the havelly lands under your presidency, as 
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detailed in the 321st, 322d, and 323d paragraphs of the Report of 
“your Board of Revenue, we entirely concur in opinion with that 
“ board that these lands should be parcelled out into estates, and that 
“they should^ be disposed of gradually, as may be found practicable, and 
“converted into zemindarry tenures, subject to the payment of a 
“ definite and perpetual revenue. 

“If no purchasers for these lands should appear, we are satisfied 
“that it will be for the interests of the Company, of the occupants and 
“ inhabitants of those lands, and of the country at large, that the lands 
“should be granted to individuals of acknowledged property, who 
“ would take them, as zemindarries, subject to the payment of a fixed 
“ revenue to government in perpetuity.^' [ 931 ] 

“ It is also our desire, that these orders, with regard to the 
“disposal of the havelly lands, and the conversion of them into 
“ zemindarries at a fixed revenue, should be extended to the countries 
“ lately conquered from Tippoo Sultaun, as soon as a satisfactory 
“ statement shall have been obtained of the resources of those 
“conquests.'’ 

34. At a much later period, the foregoing orders have been re- 
peated by the Governor General in Council, in a letter of the 19th 
July 1804, as follows : 

“ The instructions of the Governor GeneraT in Council, under date 
“ the 31st December 1799, and the order of His Excellency in Council 
“ of the i8th June 1801, respecting the annexation of the provinces of 
“ Malabar and Canara to Fort St. George, state the principles, con- 
“ formably to which, the settlement of the land revenue of the districts, 

in which no settlement has been formed, must be regulated. Where 
“ the necessary enquiries for forming a permanent settlement, have not 
“ been completed, the settlement should be made for such term of 
“years as local circumstances may render advisable. In all cases, it 
“ is desirable that the settlements should be formed with the zemindars, 
“Vor other description of landholders. Where no such descriptions of 
“ persons exist, it would be proper to form the lands into estates, and 
“to dispose of them to persons who will attend to their cultivation. 

“ These persons, as well as all other landholders, should be permitted 
“ freely to transfer their estates by sale, gift, or in any other manner. 

“ It can never be desirable that the government itself should act as the 
“ proprietor of the lands, and should collect the rents from the imme- 
“ diate cultivators of the soil. The rates of rent payable for the 
“ different descriptions of produce, must vary in every district, and often 
“ in every village. Where any proprietors may be found, they will , 
“generally collect those rents, agreeably to the specific engagements 
“ which they may conclude with their tenants, or according to the 
“established usage of the country. If any differences should arise 
“ between the landholders and tenants regarding those engagements 
“ or usages, the courts of judicature will form the proper tribunals for 
“ deciding such differences. These questions, are of private right, in 
“ which the executive authority cannot interfere, consistently with 
“ justice, policy, or its own interests. The difficulties experienced in 
“ Malabar, in regulating the assessment on the pepper vines, and 
“other articles of produce, and the eyils which have resulted from the 




«;re Q polic/ofasystem of revenue which 

“authority of the government to assume every where the charactei 01 
‘■rnroDriltoroflald, and to interfere in details, which cannot be 

“conducted in a manner favourable ^v \Te pro- 

“the soil, and to the extension of agriculture, excepting y P 

‘^prietors of the lands. 

“The cultivation of the country must 
“ of the land-holders. In order to encourap them ^ employ thos. 
“exertions, and to conduct themselves with moderat on and justice 
“ towards the immediate cultivators of the soil, annual ppmen s ^ 

‘ the land-holders to government, should be fixed upon a scale of equry 

“and moderation, regulated with referencetotherepptsofgovein- 
“ ment, from the lands or estates of the different land-holders, for a 
“ period of years ; and all the authorities, of every description emp oyed 
“ Fn the collation of the revenue, including the exeptive of 

“ the srovernment itself, should be rendered amenable for their pts, to 
“ the controul of the laws, according to the rules already established in 
“those parts of the country to which the new constitution has bep 
“ completely extended. The early extension of these pmciples to the 
“ unseWd ^districts, will combine the interests of the state, as con- 
“nected with its revenues, with _ the welfare of 

“ subiects concerned in the cultivation of the lands. It will rest \utii 

“ your Lordship in Council to apply these mipiples to local l-’ii-pms- 
“ tances in Malabar, and other distrips m winch a permanent settle- 
“ ment, has not yet been concluded.” 

'is. Thus, then, repeated orders have been receivp to convert 
all the havelly or demesne lands under this government, into estpes, 
and dispose of them to zemindars to be created ; which orders have 
been given, under the experience afforded, during ten and fifteen years 
in Bengal, of the benefits of the zemindarry system, ^d of the incon- 
veniences of a more detailed system of management. The zemindarry 
system is, then, a system ascertained by experience, to be a pod 
system. The supposed advantages of a ryotw'ar permanent rent, have 
not undergone this test. 

36. Proofs should be adduced, in_ su 
position ; and as I possess 
system in F 

procured for me, by a mem 
I was secretary, and who may be su; 
satisfying himself that the measures recomm 

were calculated to secure the benefits which their appointment 
intended to produce, 

The documents w^hich I have sent to you, contain, I am willing 
‘‘ to believe, abundant proof of the great advant- 
From Mr. Cockburn, ages which have resulted from the establishment 
dated Sanger, 22 Dec. << ^ pernaanent settlement of the revenue of 

the provinces under the presidency of Bengal, 
wdiere, from all the information I have been able to collect from 
gentlemen in the civil and military service, and from gentlemen out 
the service, the improvements are most extensive. Wastes have 


■ 


pport of every 

proof of the success of the ze; 

BengaC I should introduce it here, without apology 

• ’ of the Special Commission, or wmcn 

ipposed to have had an interest in 
ended by the Commission, 
' was 
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in every direction, been converted into fields of grain. The spirit of 

improvement has, however, been much more actively employed, since 
the expiration of the term of the decennial settlement; and the people 
have had proof that the declaration of an unalterable jumma, was not a 
deception. Marquis Wellesley found the idea of change so prevalent, 
owing partly to the evil reports of the worst classes of natives, that 
he found it necessary to counteract it by a Proclamation, which 
produced a re-establishment of confidence but to the proofs. Those 
who have always viewed the subject through the same [ 932 ] medium, 
may be deceived. What I have to offer, are those stubborn evidences, 
called figures.” 

Extract of a letter from the Board of Revenue, at Calcutta, to the 
Governor General in Council ; dated 

“Your Lordship in Council will perceive, that this statement is a 
continuation of that prepared by our late accountant to the end of 
1708-0, and forwarded with our letter of the 27th May last ; but the 
nresent statement is more complete, as including the year 1799-1800, 


Total of first 10 years 
Or annual average 


2 d. Total collections from 1790-1, or 1197 
to 1799-1800, or 1206-7 ... 

Or annual average 


3d. Excess of the last ten years in the total - . 

collections, as above .y Sa. Rs. 0 3 

In the annual average collected . 8,62,910 13 3 o 

“ We have great satisfaction in submitting this comparative state- 
ment to your Lordship in Council, as it proves that notwithstanding 
the abolition of the greater part of the say er in the year 1790, the 
first year of the decennial settlement, . the actual collections, during 
that settlement, have considerably exceeded those of preceding years. 
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The above, is a comparision of actual collections of ten years 
preceding, and of ten years subsequent to the decennial settlement ; 
the actual receipts of the latter period exceed by Sicca Rupees 
86,29,108, those of the preceding period, being upwards of eight lacs 
per annum. When the settlement took place, the country was reduced 
to the lowest ebb, absolutely going to ruin, and overrun with sayer or 
‘‘ inland chokies. What is the picture now ? — It more resembles a 
‘‘garden; abundance is diffused among the 
ppen IX ( o. I). people ; no apprehensions of famine are enter- 

“tained: while several of the seasons have been such since the decennial 
“ settlement, as would, under former circumstances, have produced 
“ this dreadful calamity. 

“ The annexed statement (No. 2) bears ample testimony to the 
. /XT % “ regfularity with which the revenue is realized. 

Appendix (No. 2). „ ^ balances of revenue out- 

“ standing on the 30th April 1803, is only in the proportion of per §- 
“ to the gross jumma ; and at the close of the Fusly year, which here 
“ends on the 30th of September, the aggregate balance is only 
“2^ per § to the jumma, while it was expected that the whole, with the 
“exception of the amount due from the lands under aumani, would be 
“ realized. Greater regularity does not exist in the collection of the 
“ revenue of any state ; nor can greater regularity, be expected. 

“ The statement (No. 3) exhibits the proportion that the charge 
. “of collection, in the provinces of Bengal, Behar, 
ppen IX ( ^-3)* ‘‘ Orissa and Benares, bears to the gross jumma. — 

“ The nature of the permanent settlement in Benares, is similar to what 
“it would be with us, if the merassadars had been constituted proprie- 
“ tors of their respective meerassees ; a tehsildar is appointed to collect 
“the revenue from these numerous zemindars, and to superintend the 
“police, with a contract allowance of 10 per cent, on the jumma, for 
“being answerable for the due realization of the revenue, and the 
“ restoration of ail property plundered or stolen. This percentage 
“ allowed to the tehsildars, is deducted from the gross revenue, before 
“ entering the jumma ; so that while the charges only stand in the 
“revenue books at 1 1 -3^0' per cent, they are actually including 

“ allowance to the^ Rajah, and pensions. The tehsildar, under this 
“ arrangement, receives the same income as a proprietor would do, 
“ while he has no interest in the soil, nor any inducement to perform 
“ any other duty than that specified in his contract ; the profit he gets 
“ by the contract, is most likely carried off to another quarter of the 
“ world.^^ 

“ No. 4 is an extract from the register of estates in Tirhoot, where 
Appendix (No, 4) observed that there are subdivisions 

“ of estates so low, as a jumma of sicca rupees 
“40. Separate estates of even a rupee annual jumma, have existence. 
“This minute subdivision of property, has been attended with 
“ much inconvenience, and was a great error in the system, as 
“ introduced at first, — originating in too great a desire to divide 
“ and diminish the size of great zemindarries. By too great an 
“ attention to the accomplishment of the object [933] the evils 
“ that would arise from too many small estates, on the other hand, 
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“ were overlooked. The consequences have been, much collusion 
“ in the sale and transfer of estates. Some few estates are not now to 
“ be found. The zemindars procured the separation of a portion of 
“ their talook, in the name of a person who appeared ; the parties 
“ agreed to an assessment on their separate estates, which were regis- 
“ tered as separate zemindaries, and no more was said or done. _ For 
“ a few years, the agent of the zemindar (thus become an artificial 
“ proprietor) paid his jumma regularly, and then disappeared, or was 
“reported dead; the jumma of the estate fell into arrear ; but when 
“ ordered to be attached and sold, no estate could be found correspond- 
“ ing with the registry. By this trick, the zemindar had got the jumma 
“ of his portion reduced, in proportion to the amount of ^ the jumma 
“assessed on the estate, returned non est inventus', or if the estate 
“ actually existed, in the proportion that the jumma assessed thereon, 
“ exceeded its actual resources : This abuse was remedied in the year 
<< lygg. No separation can now be made for a jumma less than 500 

“ rupees.” 

37. The period which has elapsed since the establishment of the 
permanent settlement in such part of the territory * of Fort St. George 
as was required previously to, and in the year 1792, does not admit of 
reference to the experience derived under this government, of the 
benefits of the zemindarry system. It may, however, be satisfactory to 


state. 

First, That up to this period, no zemindarry, or part of a zemindarry, 
in existence at the time the permanent settlement was made, has been 
sold for an arrear of revenue. 

Secondly, That comparatively few, out of the number of estates 
disposed of on zemindarry tenure, have been sold for an arrear of 
revenue. 

Thirdly, That the revenue has consequently been collected to this 
time, with tlie facility and punctuality expected from the new system ; 
and in the southern and western countries, under the particular 
disadvantages of a succession of unfavourable seasons. 

Fourthly, That nearly the sum of seven lacs of pagodas, (7,00,000,) 
has been received by government for the zemindarry right of the small 
portion of demesne or havelly lands which have hitherto been sold. ■ ' ^ t ,’* 

38. It has been urged against the zemindarry system, that’ many 
of the existing zemindars are improvident landholders, and some 
rebellious subjects. The question is not here, what a few zemindars 
may be • but whether the system of measure, as now established 
be calculated to provide against the evil consequences which may be 
supposed to result from the improvidence, or any other bad quality, 
of the existing zemindars. Whatever may be the good or bad qualities 
of the existing zemindars, they have not resulted from the permanent 
system, — they are effects from pre-existing causes. 

“ With regard to the ignorance and incapacity of the zemindars, 
“admitting these defects to exist in that class of people to the extent 


^ Northern Circars.— Part havelly, re- 
mainder zemindarry. 

lageer lands, — All havelly. , : ; 

Bar^mahl and Salem. — All havelly. 


Dindigul,— Part poligar, part havelly. 
Southern Pollams.— All poligars. 

■ Western Pollams. — All poligars 
iThfe whole are now settled, on zemindarry 
tenure. 
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supposed, I have already given it as my opinion, that they are to be 
‘'attributed greatly to the system of collecting the public revenue from 
“ their lands, which has long prevailed in this country. To keep them 
“ in a state of tutelage, and to prohibit them from borrowing money ^ 
“ or disposing of their lands without the knowledge of government^ 
“as w^e do at present, with a view to prevent their suffering the 
“ consequences of their profligacy and incapacity, will perpetuate these 
“ defects. If laws are enacted which secure to them the fruits of 
“ industry and economy, and at the same time leave them to experience 
“ the consequences of idleness and extravagance, they must either 
“ render themselves capable of transacting their own business, or their 
“ necessities will oblige them to dispose of their 
Minutes of u |.q others, who will cultivate and impi*ove 

ornwa is. “ them. This I conceive to be the only effectual 

“ mode which this or any other government could adopt, to render the 
“ proprietors of the land, economical landlords, and prudent trustees 
“ of the public interest. 

“ It has sometimes been objected to these arguments, that the 
“revenue of the sovereign, was sacrificed to the comfort and prosperity 
“ of the subject : — this is perhaps impossible. The interests of both 
“ are too closely and inspearably connected. The security of the 
“ subject will always enrich him, and his wealth 
Sermon preached at ^ i^ito the coffers of the sovereign. But 

M°aTqu1s'cornwa!lis!* ” “ if the objection were just _ in point of policy 

“it would be the highest tribute to the virtue 
“of the government. To sacrifice revenue to the well-being of a 
“ people, is blame of which Marcus Aurelius would have been proud/^ 

PART THE THIRD : 

Being on the Disadvantages which must result to Government from 
a Ryotwar Settlement as a measure of Permanency] and 
particularly on the Disadvantages of it^ as 
regards the Ryots, 

39. In the first part of this paper, it was my object to demonstrate, 
that the rights of the ryots had been confirmed to them, by law : that 
the placing any person between them and the government, to receive 
their rents, would not infringe those rights; and that the rents they 
paid, not being liable to increase, they have all the benefits intended 
to be granted to them by the proposition of making a permanent 
settlement with each individual, as far as regards a permanent rent. 
That a remission of fifteen or twenty per cent of their present rent 
would not be a further benefit, is not meant to be disputed ; but that 
the object of a permanent [934] rent would be secured to government 
by that remission, has not even been attempted to be proved. Colonel 
Munro does not propose a ryotwar rent, as a perm.anent rent*^ 

* ‘‘ It is the system which has always been followed, and is therefore that which is best 
“adapted to the manners and prejudices of the inhalsitants. It is well suited to the 
“narrowness of their circumstances, because it does not insist on the same amount of revenue 
“being paid every year ; but regulates it by the extent of cultivation, which increases or 
“ diminishes as the seasons are favourable or otherwise. It seldom injures the revenue by 
“ any considerable failures ; because the failures are only those of individual ryots, who 
“ soon recover their losses by cultivating smaller farms, and being allowed to hold them 
“ for two or three years below the standard rent.’^ 

From CoIomI Munro^ 2$ Aug, 1805. 
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40. In the second place, I have endeavoured to show the benefits 
which have resulted from the zemindarry permanent settlement, and 
the expediency of that system. I shall now proceed to explain the 
objections as they regard the interests of government and the ryots, 
against a system of collecting in permanency the rents of the govern- 
ment immediately from the cultivators of the soil, 

41. Although the rent to be paid by the ryots, has long been 
fixed, as regards them, it is not possible that a system providing for 
the collection of detailed fixed rents from each field of each ryot, by 
the immediate officers of government, can ever secure a fixed unalterable 
revenue to government. 

42. That the rent will in some cases increase, from an extended 
occupation of waste land, I do not dispute ; but it may also decrease, 
as I shall show. When the rent of government is liable to increase, 
or decrease, the revenue is no longer permanent. The quantum of 
increase or decrease, must depend on individual character. A system 
which rests its success on individual character, will not, experience 
has shown, answer as a permanent system. 

“ The fluctuation in the members of government, as well as in the 
“officers employed in the subordinate departments, render the 
“ establishment of principles, indispensably necessary ; for as experience 
“ cannot be transmitted with offices, the discretion of the_ agents will 
“ never cease to operate in the expectation of real or fancied improve- 
“ ment, unless it be restrained by rule. The characters of individuals, 
“ even where the same system is pursued, must have a considerable 
“ influence, upon the success of it ; but where no system is established, 
“ the evils will far exceed the partial benefits resulting from the talents, 
“ knowledge, and zeal of a few. 

“ The skill and success which the natives display, in applying to 
“the defects of our personal characters, and in rendering them 
“ subservient to their own views and interests, are well known : what 
“ one man refuses, another is disposed to grant; the system rejected 
“ to day, is again brought forward with new arguments in support of it, 
“ at another period. What has been once tried, and found to fail, is 
“ again revived, under plausible reasons assigned for its failure. They 
" study our dispositions, inclinations, aversions, enmities, and friendships, 
“ and with the cool caution so familiar to them, seize the favourable 
“ opportunity to introduce propositions for new systems and measures, 
“ or for reviving those which have been exploded. W^ith the most 
“ upright intentions, our caution and experience are liable to be misled ; 
“ but experience is not the lot of all, and the judgment will often yield 
“ to the suggester or adviser, where it ought to be guided only, by the 
“ propriety of the measure suggested or proposed. In the stability of 
o. T o, , i “system alone, - we must look for a remedy 
Sir J. Shores Minute. » against evils which can never be thoroughly 

“ eradicated or corrected ; and this consideration is of the greatest 
“ importance.” 

43. In the Northern circars, for instance, the ryots there, have 
paid a fixed revenue for ages ; that is, they have given fifty per cent, 
or more or less of their produce, according to local circumstances, 
either in money or in kind. Could, government, by its immediate 

VOL. Ill, — 66 : 




officers, have collected a permanent revenue during the three years of 
famine,* from 1790 to 1793 ; or of superabundant produce, from 1796 
to 1799? In one case, the total want of rain, and death of thousands of 
ryots, annihilated the very source of revenue ; in the other case, the 
w^ant of a market for the superabundant produce of the earth, rendered 
that produce of no value. In either of these cases, a ryotwar rent, if exact- 
ed, would have ruined the greater part of the ryots ; but if it had been a 
permanentt ryotwar rent, and had been exacted, the exaction of it 
w’ould have been still more ruinous. If a rent, J under such cir- 
cumstances, be not exacted, there is no permanency in it ; because 
the severity of the famine, the extent of the superabundance of produce, 
the quantity of remission, the person to receive the remission ; are all 
points to be ascertained by individuals, and individuals not certainly 
so deeply interested in the result, as a zemindar and a landholder: If 
all ryots are to be exempt, the exemption would be ruinous to govern- 
ment ; if only a part, to whom is the scrutiny into such details to be 
entrusted; or who is to pay, and who not to be trusted? To native 
officers of government ? By collectors, it cannot be executed, — they can 
only superintend and direct ; and tlie degree of vigilance or ability 
exerted in the superintendence, must depend on the character of the 
individual. Does experience tend to convince, that such scrutinies 
will be conducted always with justice towards government, and justice 
towards the people ? Has experience shown us, that confidence can 
always be placed in [935] the integrity, or even in the ability of native 


* Ver. 19. “Wherefore shall we die before thine eyes, both we and our land? buy us 
“and our land for bread, and we and our land will be servants unto Pharaoh : and give us 
‘'seed, that we may live, and not die, that the land be not desolate. 

Ver. 20. “And Joseph bought all the land of Egypt for Pharoah ; for the Egyptians 
“ sold every man his field; because the famine prevailed over them: so the land became 
“Pharaoh’s.” — Gen chap, xlvii. 

t There is a great difference between a ryotwar rent, permanent ryotwar vent* 

Under the first, only land actually cultivated is paid for ; under the second, a specific 
engagement must be entered into to pay a specific sum of money for a specific quantity of 
land, and in all seasons. 

X Sec. 6. Reg. XXV. A. D. 1802. — *^The landholder shall regularly pay, in all seasons 
“ in the current coin of their respective provinces, the amount of the permanent assessment 
“ fixed on their lands; the remission of revenue, which has occasionally been granted, 
“according to the custom of the country, on account of drought or other calamity of the 
“ season, shall cease, and never be revived.” 

§ “ I acknowledge, that I consider the necessity of introducing tebsildars, or native 
“ collectors, which is essential to the proposed plan, as a principal inconvenience attending it. 
“This officer stands between the inferior tenants and the collector, supplying the place of a 
“ sudder farmer. Ido not think the substitution attended with the great advantages, it 
“ may apparently have, — Government can never afford to reward the tehsildars in a degree 
“ sufficient to preclude temptation, and most rely upon its coercion over them. But coercion 
“cannot be exercised, without understanding the detail of the duties committed to their 
“ management. If it be contended, that the tehsildar is liable to dismission, and that 
“ therefore the principle of coercion is stronger with respect to him, than in the case of a 
“ farmer, who cannot be dismissed ; on the other hand, it may be observed, that extortion, 
“in the latter, may be punished by fine and damages ; and that he has, in self-interest, under 
“the supposition of a permanent system, a greater motive to restrain him, than a native 
“ collector. The latter, will regulate his conduct by the estimate which he forms of the 
“ abilities of the collector under whose authority he is placed : if he knows him to be vigilant, 
“ active, and well-informed, he will be cautious, diligent, and honest : if he supposes him 
“ to be otherwise, and that he can misbehave with impunity he will intrigue with under- 
“ renters, abuse his influence, withhold true knowledge, and impose upon his principal, 
“ by misinformation.” — Sir John Shore’s Minute, 
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conducted by a man int^ the state of his own affairs and property, 
and that made by an uninterested native individual, or rather by an 
individual whose interest is greater to be a rogue than to be honest ? 
The servants of the most careless private person, are perhaps more 
under the eye of their master, than those of the most careful prince, 
says the celebrated author of the Wealth of Nations. ^ 

44. It is very well known, that since the permanent settlement of 
Salem was made, the seasons have been uniformly bad : that in that 
zillah where the estates are of the smallest extent of any hitherto sold, 
several failures have taken place. A reduction of fifteen or twenty 
per pnt. on the permanent rent of Salem, would not have covered the 
deficiency of produce, in numerous cases ; and the exaction of even 
that reduced revenue, imniediately from the ryots, must have caused 
partial emigration. Tehsildarry agency, would in this case have pro- 
duced partial, perhaps considerable distress. The establishment of 
zemindars, has produced an opposite and happy consequence : attention 
to the situation of the ryots, whether excited by self-interest or by any 
other motives, has induced the zemindars to lower the rates of the 
pottahs, and preserve the ryots in possession of their lands. 

45. It may be doubted whether the present ryotwar rents in 
Canara, although the most moderate of any under this government, can 
be confirmed in permanency. They are paid now with great facility, 
owing to the operation of two causes — the low land rent, and high 
price of grain. From the demand for exportation, the exportation has 
considerably diminished, in the last year : it may cease ; the land rent 
may then, in time approach nearer to the proportion, which the rents 
paid by ryots on this side of India, bears to the value of the produce 
of their lands. If the produce of Canara, and of the neighbouring 
districts, should increase without an increased demand, it might prove 
difficult to collect even a permanent ryotwar rent from Canara. 

46. It may, I think, be likewise argued, that a permanent ryotwar 
settlement, will in its operation, prove injurious to ryots, not generally 
perhaps, but certainly proportionately to the inequalities which may 
exist, at the time the rent is declared permanent ; and in proportion as 
the present moderate rents become, through various causes, unequal 
It will not be denied, that inequalities must exist in arrangements 
embracing such detail. A diminution of fifteen or twenty per cent, on 
the present ryotwar rent, would, as I have admitted, be a great 
immediate benefit to all ryots ; but it would be a much more extensive 
benefit to those ryots who are under-assessed, than it would be to those 
who are over-assessed. It might enable the first class to pay, in some 
instances, for land held by them, and not cultivated; but not, for all 
the land held by them, if all the land should remain uncultivated. The 
reduction of fifteen or twenty per cent, which, in the other instances 
Only, reduced the rent of over-assessed land, would not enable the 
holders of that land to pay for any part, much less for the whole of 
their unproductive land. 

A land-tax assessed According to a general survey and valuation, 

“ how equal soever it may be at first, must* in the course of a very 
moderate period of time, become unequal. To prevent it becoming 
‘‘ so would require the continual and painful attention of government 
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“ to all the variations in the state and produce of every different farm 
" in the country. The governments of Prussia, of Bohemia, of 
“ Sardinia, and of the Duchy of Milan, actually exert an attention of 
"this kind. — an attention so unsuitable to the nature of goveinment, 

“ that it is not likely to be of long continuance } and which, it it is 
" continued, will probably, -in the long run, occasion much more trouble 
“ and vexation, than it can possibly bring relief to the cultivatoi. 

“ In 1666, the generality of Montauban was assessed to the real or 
“ predial taille, according, it is said, to a very exact survey and valua- 
tion. By 5727, this assessment had become altogether unequal. 
“ In order to remedy this inconvenience, government has found no 
better expedient than to impose upon the whole generality, an 
additional tax of a hundred and twenty thousand liyres. This 
“ additional tax is rated upon all the different districts ^ subject to the 
“ taille, according to the whole assessment, ^ But it is levied only 
upon those, which, in the actual state of things, are by that ^^yess- 
nient, under-taxed ; and it is applied to the relief of those, which, by 
the same assessment, are over-taxed. Two districts, for example, 
“ one of which ought, in the actual state oi things, 
Smith’s Wealth of “ to be taxed at nine hundred, the other at eleven 
Nations. “hundred livres, are, by the old assessment, 

“ both taxed at a thousand livres. Both these 
“ districts are, by the additional tax, rated at eleven hundred livres 
“ each. But this additional tax is levied only upon the district under- 
“ charged, and it is applied altogether to the relief of that overcharged, 
“ which consequently pays only nine hundred livres. ^ The government 
“ neither gains nor loses by the additional tax, which is applied al- 
“ together to remedy the inequalities arising from the old assessment. 
“ The application is pretty much regulated according to the [ 936 ] 
“ discretion of the intendant of the generality, and must therefoie 
“ be in a great measure arbitrary.’’ 

47. The interest of the native tehsildar of government, and of all 
the officers of government, (for it has been shown there must be 
officers of government to collect so detailed a rent as a permanent 
ryotwar rent) is, to compel the ryot to pay his entire rent, whatever 
may be his circumstances, whether the paybnent would ruin him or not. 
The ruin of ten, or of a thousand ryots, produces no ruin to the officers 
of government, although it does to government, but the ruin of ten 
ryots, or of a thousand ryots, would be productive of serious loss to a 
zemindar : they are his stock, his productive labours ; it is as much his 
interest to cherish and preserve them, as it is the interest of the ryots 
to cherish and preserve the bullocks of their plough.^ “ What is any 
man’s interest,* he will not mistake.”t Either 
t Smith’s Wealth of native officers of government, or zemindars, are, 
then, necessary to collect the revenue of govern- 
ment immediately from the ryots. Can they be put in opposition to 


* When Peter the First thought proper to follow the custom of Germany, and to demand 
his taxes in money, he made a very prudent regulation, which is still followed in Russia : the 
gentleman levies the tax on the peasants, and pays it to the czar. If the number of peasants, 
diminishes, he pays all the same ; if it increases, he pays no more j so that it is his interest 
not to worry or oppress his vassals. — M. Page 130. Vol I. 
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each other, where a system of permanent measures, and not of tem- 
porary expedient, is under discussion? 

“ The attention of the sovereign can be at best but a very general, 
“ vague consideration of what is likely to contribute to the better 
“ cultivation of the greater part of his dominions. The attention of the 
“landlord is a paiticular and minute consideration of what is likely to 
“ be the most advantageous application of every inch of ground upon 
“ his estate. The principal attention of the sovereign ought to be to 
“encourage, by every means in his power, the attention both of the 
“ landlord and of the farmer, by allowing both to pursue their interest 
" in their own way, and according to their own judgment; ^7 
“ to both the most perfect security, that they shall enjoy the lull 

“ recompense of their own industry.” 

48. It is not by tehsildars, that we are to expect improvements 
will be made in the appearance of the country. They will not build 
substantial houses, plant gardens and topes, make loads, 
choultries and bridges, or build pagodas. Whenever we observe such 
improvements, they will generally be found to have been made by that 
middling class of people, standing in society between the manufacturer 
and cultivator, that is, by merchants, land-holders, and men of property. 
That the disposition of the natives of India is favourable to this mode 
of disposing of their superabundant wealth, is abundantly evident. To 
perpetuate their names, by acts of general benefit, of the natuie above 
described, is the first wish of all. By the creation of zemindars, there- 
fore, we raise up those intermediate gradations in society, the want of 
which, form such well-grounded complaints. These zemindars will 
require property, and spend a part of it, in improvements of general 
benefit. The ryot will, under the zemindar, also acquire property ; and 
when protected in the possession of it, and not afraid to display, it, 
will lay it out, first,— in bettering his condition secondly,— in personal 

comforts; — and lastly, — in local improvements, of the nature above 
described. 

40. The Court of Directors have declared, that “ the nature of our 
dominion in India, renders it expedient, that our revenue system should 
“ be simple in its principles, and uniform in its operations ; and have 
remarked, that “ (such) frequent changes must necessarily be produc- 
tive of disquiet to the inhabitants of any country, still more to an 
‘‘ indolent submissive people?^ 

50. The sentiments of Sir John Shore, on the impolicy of frequent 
changes, are so much in point, that I must beg permission to introduce 
them. 

Our administration,” he observes, has heretofore been fluctuating 
‘^and uncertain.. An idea of improvement has been hastily adopted, 
unsteadily pursued, and afterwards abandoned from a supposed defect 
in principle ; new measures have been substituted, followed and 
“relinquished with the same facility; and the natives, from these 
“variations, with every succession of men, expect a change or system. 

“ Measures in the detail, must be always subject to variation from 
“ local circumstances and contingencies, which no foresight can provide 
“ against ; but principles should be fixed, if possible^ 
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51 . With these sentiments I shall conclude, and leave for decision, 
whether the objections to a zemindarry permanent rent, and the 
supposed advantages of a ryotwar permanent rent, outweigh, in so 
great a degree, the benefits of the present system, as to warrant, under 
the progress which has been made, a change in the principle of settling 
the revenue permanently in the territories subject to the Presidency 
of Fort St. George. 

(Signed) JN. HODGSON. [937] 
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General STATEMENT of LANDS ordered to be put up for Sale in the Province of Bengal, during the year 1206 
Bengal Style ; and in the Provinces di Behar, Orissa, and Benares, during the year 1206, Fusly Style. 


Balance due from defaulting 
Proprietors,. 


Number of 
Years pur- 
chase, reckon- 
ing the Pro- 
prietor’s pro- 
fit at 10 per 
cent, on the 
Jumma, 


Jumma. 


Gross 

Amount 


REMARKS. 


Of Lands 
ordered for Sale, 
but not Sold. 


Of Lands for Sale, 
but not Sold, 


Of Lands 
actually Sold. 


Of Lands 
actually Sold. 


BENGAL PROVINCE, 


B.eerbhoom 
Burdwan , 
Calcutta 
Chittagong 
Cooch Behar 
Dacca 
Dinapore 
jess ore 

Moorshedabad 

Mymensingh 

Nuddea 

Piirnea 

Eajshahee, 


♦ These sales took place 
in consequence of decrees 
of the Zillah court of the 
24-Pergunnahs. 

No land ordered for sale 
in 1206 {B. S.) !U this 
coUectorship. 


85,449 7 

9 

15.901 5 

28,914 5 
23,232 10 

43,395 9 

28,891 4 


wmm. 




No statements have yet 
been received from Raje- 
shahy or Rajmehal, 


Raimehal 

Rungpoor 

Syihet 

Tipperah 

24-Pergunnahs 

pTAt- ]sa.B 

.Bengali 


BEHAR PROVINCE. 


t On a mintite inspec- 
tion of the statemenifrom 
Behar, it would appear 
that the two first columns 
are erroneously filled up 
w’ith perhaps the measure- 
ments of the lands. I have 
written to the collector 
for explanation, but have 
not thought it necessary 
to delay this statement 
any longer for his answer. 

f No lands ordered for 
sale in 1306 (F. S ) in this 
coUectorship. 

§ A similar remark ap- 
plies to the statement from 
Saurun, as to that from 
Behar. The column for 
thte unrealized proceeds of 


Behar 

Bhaugulpore 

Dhuryampore 

Ramgur 


Saurun 

Shahabad 

Tirhoot 


91,494 o 
11,356 o 
J 9,495 8 


Total 

Behar 


ORISSA PROVINCE. 


Hedgellee 

Midnapore 

Total 
Orissa j"" 


ion. 


C ® o O 


BENARES PROVINCE. 


Total 

Fusly 

Mehals 


3,06,94012 03 


2,10,317 8 0 0 


Grand 

Total 


6,54,215 10 19 2 


14,146 I II I 

75,936 3 5 0 

1,002 3 1 0 

2,848 19 2 0 

L379 5 I 3 

... 

6,721 1 4 '2 

26,501 IS 17 I 

2,26,179 13 9 2 

1,27,924 7 12 13 

hJS,935 752 

992 10 5 0 

1,185 680 

17,413 4 17 I 

1,21,274 663 

43,782 13 1$ 0 

10,376 12 13 I 

25,409 4 5 3 

,1,83.577 443 

88,740 0 12 I 


34,183 8 17 2 

11,623 800 

12,925 3 11 3 

3 . 3'6 9 5 J 

27,747 2 18 0 

13,294 II 16 2 

31,003 13 0 3 

9>394 I 32 

55,247 14 8 0 

7,19,406 8 12 

5,70,658 8 5 3' 


I; 40,886 892 


16,351 12 12 0 

10 0 0 0 

6,343 ”12 2 


1,60,079 IS 5 I 

11,328 12 7 0 

20,078 10 0 0 

12,727 2 II I 

2,20,631 020 

24,265 14 18 1 

5 . 64 iS 7 «> >S ” 0 




1,632 8 4 0 

47 ^ 04 ..*^. ^ 0 

63,289 12 t6 0 

1 ■?' '1 ‘h'S 


j- 47 * 364 , 13 '- 

66,922 s 0 0 

11,035 II 90 

57,350 600 

82,626 7 ' 8 I 

6,88,843 10 II 0 1 

8,02,032 IS 9 3 

i2,59;502 2 17 07 
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REGISTER of ESTATES paying Revenue to Government, in the Zillah of Tirhoot. 


References to 
the No. of the 
Page of the 
preceding 
Register of 
intermediate 
mutations. 


No, of the 
Talookdarry 
Estates, 


Fergunah, and other 
District, 


Villages and Kinnuls, 
0 >.) ^ 

Parts of a Village 
by Partition 
of Inheritance, 
as I understand it. 


Revenue 
assessed on the 
Estates, 


NAMES 
of the Estates. 


Assessment 

on 

each Portion. 


Fractional 

Parts. 


!• Gross 
Measurement. 


Perg-unnah BaJagutch 


Bochaha, &c. 


Gerdaree Sing, and Caniah Sing, &c. 


Bochapa, Javepore, 
Rodder kisek, Rajapore 
kisek, Surdevery kisek. 
Bishunpore Berry 


M. B, -All these Columns blank in the original 


Khaydum and Sovenaree, and Caniah 
Sing Mortgagee. 


Banjuntpore Khas 


Banjuntpore Khas 


Bunjecgoongevah Golmn Gow, fee.' ' i . 


' py su n atpore 
Baograh Nisf 
Bishunpore 

Chuck Bunjee Goongevah 
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Appendix, No. 3. 



ORDINARY RECEIPTS. 

EXTRAORDINARY 

RECEIPTS. 

TOTAL 

Gross 

Revenue 

CHARGES. ' 

EXTRAORDINARY 
■ CHARGES. 


Net 

Amounti 
after ■ 
deducting 
the Charges. 

REMARKS. 


Land Revenue, 

Sayer Revenue. 

Interest 
collected 
on arrears 
of 

Revenue 
and on 

■ 

' 

■ 

Kefyal 
Batta, fees 
and for- 
feiture, 
refunded 
charges 
of four 
years 
sale of 
Beshiland, 
&c. &c. 

Collected 
within 
the years 

1 208-9 or 

1 80 1 *2. 

ORDINARY, for 12 Months. 

Arrears 
of fixed 
charges 
on amount 
disbursed 
beyond 
the 

ordinary 
charge of 
one year. 

By 

remittance 
and law 
suits ; 
surplus 
revenue 
of four ■ 
years^ 
&c. &c. 

TOTAL 
Disburse- 
ments 
within 
the year 
i2o 8“9, 
or 

1801-2. 

i. 

PROVINCES, 

" 

Collected 
on account 
of the 
jumma or 
demand on 
the proper 
account 
of the 
year 1208-9 
or 

1801-2. 

Surplus 
collections, 
or revenues 
of land not 
included 
in the 
jumma. 

Collected 
on account 
of the 
balances 
of the 

year 1207-8 
or I 800- I. 

Collected 
on account 
of the 
balances 
outstand- 
ing prior to 
1207-8 or 
i8oo-i. 

Collected 
on account 
of Abkarry, 
including 
Toddy 
and 
Drugs. 

Collected 
on account 
of Sayer, 
exclusive 
of 

abkarry. 

Charges 
gen!., viz. 
collector, 
tehsildarry, 
sibbendy, 
abkarry, 
zemindarry, 
poolbundy, 
and ordinary 
contingence. 

Pensions, 

stipends, 

and 

charitable 
allowance ; 
also, 

Madrassa 

charges. 

Compen- 
sation paid 
to the 
Proprietors 
of Sayer, 
is 

abolished. 

. 

BENGAL 

BEHAR 

ORISSA ... 

BENARES 



1.74.27,856 

53,49,808 

13,05.904 

31,93,329 

. 

60,702 

42,271 

18,46,085 

5>77,5i3 

2,61,159 

3,770 

2,89,857 

273622 

L9>3 

8,735 

2,43,365 

3,82,568 

7.545 

1.72,523 

1.414 

1,38,624 

12,05,274 ^ 

411107 

14,801 

72,450 

17,913 

2,501 

18,554 

2,00,79,606 

66,40,615 

16,10,926 

34,39,1^5 

7,98,149 

3,75,807 

12,06.945 

1,04,940 

2.70,370 

1,89,181 

8,156 

2,80,251 

41,403 

92 

22,445 

90 

12,181 

3L495 

174 

35,378 

11,14,551 

5,96,668 

1.35,27s 

4,20,570 

1.89,35.055 

60,43,946 

>4,75.650 

30,18,615 

Gentage of Charge on 
the Gross Jumma. 
5 StV 

7* 

ii-nr ■ 

2,72,76,899 

2,08,430 

26,88,528 

82,739 

3,45.228 

8,06,002 1 

1,52,639 

i,8j,i84 

h 799 

1,11,419 

715 

3.17,70,333 

85,254 

14,05,842 

3,17,425 

7,47,960 

64,267 

41,496 

i 

22,535 

h 9 SS 

1 79,23' 

15,162 

28,97,066 

3,98,811 

2,91,73,267 

Exclusive of the ro 
per cent, paid to the 
Tehsildar, for being 
responsible for the 
collection of the 
Revenues and Police. 

• 2,72,76,899 

2,08,430 

27,71,268 

3,45,228 

■ , 

8,06,002 

>,52,639 

1 ,82,984 

1,12,134 

3, >8,55,588 

17,23,267 

8,12,228 

41,496 

24,491 

94,393 

26,95,877 

2,91,59,710 




THE survey of the Ceded Districtshaving 
Plan of principal Col- been Completed, it now only remains to consider 
lector of Ceded Districts, how they are to be permanently settled: what 
Settlement; 15 August rernissioii Will De rcQuircd for thst purpose j 3 .nd 
1807. whether the immediate tenants of government 

ought to be the ryots or zemindars. 

The assessment of Akbar is estimated by Abul Fazel at one-third, 
and by other authorities, at one-fourth of the gross produce ; but it was 
undoubtedly higher than either of these rates, for had it not been so, 
enough would have remained to the ryot, after defraying all expenses, 
to render the land private property ; and as this did not take place, we 
may be certain that the nominal one-fourth or one-third, was nearly 
one-half. This seems to have been the opinion of Aurungzebe, for he 
directs that not more than one-half of the crop shall be taken from the 
ryot: that where the crop has suffered injury, such remission shall be 
made, as may leave him one-half of what the crop might have been ; 
and that where one ryot dies, and another occupies his land, the rent 
should be reduced, if more than one-half of the produce, and raised, if 
less than a third. It is evident, therefore, that Aurungzebe thought 
that one-half was in general enough for the ryot, and that he ought in 
no case to have above two-thirds. The mode of assessment in the Ceded 
Districts, and the Deccan, still limits the share of the ryot to those 
proportions, but makes it commonly much nearer to one-half than two- 
thirds of the produce. If by fixing the government rent at one-third, 
he were allowed to enjoy the remainder, and all such future increase 
as might arise from his industry, he would never relinquish his farm ; 
and all cultivated land would soon become private property. If more 
than one-third is demanded as rent, there can be no private landed 
property, for it is found that when land, which has formerly been enaum, 
is assessed, that as long as the rate is not more than one-third of the 
produce, the land is regarded as a private estate, and can generally be 
sold ; but that whenever the rate exceeds one-third, the land is scarcely 
ever saleable, — is no longer reckoned private property, and is often * 
abandoned. It is also found by experience, that one-third of the produce . 
is the rate of assessment at which persons, who are not themselves 
cultivators, can rent land from government without loss ; for it enables 
them, after paying the public demand, and being reimbursed for all 
expenses and stock employed, to obtain a small portion of land-rent. 
As one-third of the produce is therefore the highest point to which 
assessment can in general be carried, without destroying private landed 
property ; and as it is also the point to which it must be lowered, before 
persons who are not cultivators can occu{)y circar land without loss ; it 
is obvious that unless the assessment is reduced to thi^tite, land can 
neither be occupied by all classes of the inhabitants, riof ^ver beQpme 
private property ; nor can any permanent settlemen^be made, calculated 
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EXTRACT from Report of Principal Collector of the Ceded Districts ; 
dated 15th August 1807 ; proposing a Plan for permanently 
settling those Districts on the Ryotwar principle; and on the 
Advantages of that mode of Settlement, compared with Zemin- 
darry Assessments. 
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The chief arguments against the ryotwar tTe 

detail of accounts, and the consequent difficulty of 
Siterference of revenue officers f^'^ivation ; the 
tion ; and the fluctuation in the annual amount o .P . When 

■ S'l; .ttct3r™eS^a^:.w “ .h.ow „p ’'o.d 

tw tS ’s^me rSster will serve again ; and as curnums must always 

X xz p3 

10 o-rani-pfl as Will leave the ryots a private rent, after discharging 
thTpubfic one, the interference of revenue servants will b^un necessary. 
Their own interest will stimulate them to cultivate ; as in T ^ 1 

nrrevmue officer ever thinks of calling upon the o":”' •" 
or sow his fields. The addilional expense of oo Action m tte 'jotwar 

pLsession, instead of changing then, partly or ivholly, almost every year. 

TVip onlv matters of real importance, in a comparison o^f the 

ryotwar and Jemindarry sy step, are the °b^ 

/r;,ntpd and the mode of its distribution. If the sum is in ootn 
rases equal the direct loss to revenue, is also the same ; but in 
tL one^cak the whole remission goes immediately to the ryots, 
by whom all land-rent is produced, while 
reach them. The zemindars will keep it from them for 
mnotadars for a long period of years. In the one case, the whole of it, 
will be^ immediately 1943] applied to the improvement of ^h® country. 
In the other, either none, or only a small portion f ‘ ron 

nuroose. It seems extraordinary, that it should ever have been con- 
Lived, that a country could be as rauch benehted by giving up a- share 

of the public rent to a small class of zemindars or mootadars, who o 

not yef actually exist, as by giving it to the ryots, from whom all ren 
is derived. When the settlement of a great province 
prosperity of the body of the people should be the grand object ^ ^hmh 
S thing else should be Lde to yield; and as it is plain that the 
rvots must reap infinitely more advantage from a remission pan e 
themselves, than from a similar one to zemindars and mootadars, die 
ryotwar system, with all its supposed inconveniepes, ought undoubtedly 
to bradopted, in preference to every other, The zemindar is a kind o 
contractor, who undertakes to get a greater fixed rent for governinent 
from the rycts, than can be done, in any other way. He engages fp 
leor 20 per cent, to make the ryots always pay what they now do. 
He can remit nothing to them without loss to himself; and he will 
’ therefore keep their rents as high as ’ ever as long as he can. 1 h 
advantages of this system may he comprehended in a few words, ilie 
zemindar undertakes to pay, every year, exactly the same arnount o 
revenue, to relieve the public servants from the fatigue of thinking 
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about it ; and to settle with the.ryots in such a manner, that government 
shall never hear any thing about them. 

It has been objected to the ryotwar system, that it leaves no person 
between the cultivator and the revenue officer; but this objection is 
made, from not understanding the condition of Indian husbandmen; 
for in this country, the landlord and cultivator can never be per- 
manently separated, as in England. The minute division of property 
will always render them the same person, with very few exceptions. 
The landlord must always cultivate his own fields; and hence the 
ColleGtions must always be made directly from the cultivator in his 
quality of landlord, and hence there can be no person between the 
cultivator and the revenue officer, without a creation of zemindars, who 
must themselves in time become, either petty princes, or cultivators. 
If the whole system of English and of Indian collection is examined, it 
will perhaps appear that the interference of revenue officers is greater, 
and more vexatious in England, that in this country. The land-tax of 
England is so light, and is so small a portion of the public revenue, that 
the landlord cannot be supposed to suffer any vexation from its 
collection; but then, there is the excise, for which every house is 
entered ; and the property of every person subjected to as much 
inspection and interference, as the land of the Indian ryot. Were there 
no excise in England, it would be necessary to draw a greater revenue 
from the land ; and to investigate its produce more narrowly. Land- 
rent is to Indian, what the excise and customs are to English revenue ; 
and hence it becomes necessary to give particular attention to it, and 
to employ a large establishment of servants, to secure every part of it, 
that is justly due to government. 

The annual fluctuation in the amount of revenue, has likewise been 
brought as an argument, against the ryotwar system. But this fluctua- 
tion will never be so great, as to cause any serious inconvenience. It 
w^ould never in any one year, exceed ten per cent, in an aggregate of 
six or eight collectorates, though it might be more in a single one. It 
would gradually diminish as the ryots became proprietors ; and would, 
in ten or twelve years, scarcely ever be kbove five per cent. As the 
inequality too would arise, as often from an increase as a decrease of 
revenue, government would lose nothing by it, and the deficiency, when 
it occurred, might always be provided for, either by reserving the 
surplus of former years, or by a loan. 

I shall now proceed to state the manner in which I think a perma- 
ment ryotwar settlement in the Ceded Districts may be made. 1 shall 
then endeavour to show, that it will yield as much revenue, on an average 
of years, as the zemindarry system ; and that, as it will also be more 
beneficial to the great body of the inhabitants, it ought to be adopted. 
The following articles contain the principles on which the settlement 
should be formed : 

1st. The settlement shall be ryotwar. 

2d. The amount of the settement shall increase and decrease 
annually, according to the extent of land in cultivation. 

3d. A reduction of 25 per cent, on all land shall be made, in the 
survey rate of assessment. 
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Ath An additional reduction in the assessment of eight per cent. 
4th. An Vn u. allowed on all lands watered by wells, 

AS" ~ » “■ »• 

expense ^^p liberty, at the end of every year, either 

to thSw up a part of his land, or to occupy more, 

circumstances: but whether he throw up or occupy, shall not be 

peSed to select, but shall take or reject, proportional shares of the 

good and bad together. 1 .,11 u„ 

fitVi Fverv rvot as long as he pays the rent of his land, shall 
rnnsidei-ed as the ^complete owner of the soil and shall be at liberty to 
iTit to a^Sant to rent and to sell it as he 

^^^^'7th. No remission shall be made, on ordinary 
3 remote lperty orSn““ttl,e detauIt.Vs, [94« U.e .iiyg« » 

which S happen'; shall be liable (or then,, to the extent of ten pe. 
cent, additional on the rent of the remaining ryots, but no farther. 

8th All unoccupied land shall remain in the hands 

and the'rent of whatever part of it, maybe hereafter cultivated, shall 

be added to the public revenue. ^ 

Qth. All taxes on houses, shops, and professions ; all duties 1 ‘censes, 

&c. ^hall belong exclusively to government. The ryot on whose land, 

Sises or shopf may be built, shall not be entitled to 

rent from them, than the equivalent of the survey rent of the giound 

which they occupy. 

loth The repairs of all tanks which are not rendered private 
property by an extra remission or desivundum enaum, shall be made 
at the expense of government. 

I ith. Tuccavie shall be gradually discontinued. 

1 2th. Potails, curnums, and all other village servants, shall 
remain, as heretofore, under the collector. 

i^th. Private creditors who may distrain the property of ryots, 
shall discharge the rent which may be due froih such ryots to govern- 
ment, and shall give security for it, before they begin the distraint. 

It may appear at first sight, that a reduction of 25 per cent, will 
occasion a heavy loss of revenue, but I irnagine that it will not be 
greater, than what has been suffered in all districts where a permanent 
settlement has been effected. It is to be considered^ that the decrease 
of revenue ■will not he proportionate to the reduction of 25 per cent, 
because that reduction is not to be made on^ the average of former 
collections^ but on the survey assessment, which never has been, nor 
ever can be completely realized, as long as there are bad crops and 
poor ryots. In the board's letter of the 27th December 1804, the 
average profit to the owners of estates in settled districts, is estimated 
at Ijf per cent, but it is not explained whether this profit is upon the 
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; only, or upon the land-rent and village-taxes. I shall suppose, 
that it is restricted to the land-rent, and calculated upon an 
' of preceding years, and examine whether the reductmn ot 
-nt. upon the survey assessment, will cause a greater dmnnu- 
than a remission of isi: per cent, upon the average ot 


,s sum of star pagodas 
io,35i6o8. 4 - 15 ) what re- 
mains after making the pro- 
posed remissions in the survey 
assessment, and a full allowance 
for the loss on tank lands, 
from the failure of rain. But 
as it will not be necessary, 
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after remitting 25_per cent, to 
make any deductions for bad 
crops to poor ryots, bramins, 
peons, &c. who cannot pay the 
full rent, the remissions usually 
allowed under these heads, 
must now 
settlement, 


these heads, 
be added to the 

They amount to 85,000 0 o 

Total expected land-rent under 

the ryotwar settlement ... •“ ^ 

Difference in favour of the 

ryotwar system, ... ... star pagodas 

But from this sum, the excess of charges collection 
under the ryotwar, above those of the mootadar 
system, must be deducted. As wells, and some 
of the smaller tanks and nullas, will in future be 
repaired by the ryots ; and as many of the greater 
tanks must, under any system whatever, be re- 
paid by government ; the expense that will be 
incurred for tank repairs, by the ryotwar system 
exclusively, will not exceed 
star pagodas ... 10,000 0 0 

To this sum must also be added, 
the difference of the mo^en 

zabitahs, or charges collection 

in favour of the mootadar 
system. These charges, under 


Difference against ryotwar 


Difference remaining in 
favor of ryotwar 


star pagodas 8,557 3® 

This is the amount that would probably be in favour of the ryotwar 
system, during the first two or three years ; from the third to the fifth 
year, the increase, from new cultivation, and low-rented _ lands, would 
be a lac of pagodas ; from the fifth to the seventh year, it would be a 
lac more ; and by the tenth, it would have amounted in all, to about 
three lacks. It may be said that such calculations, are uncertain. I 
am confident, however, that the estimate is not too high ; because, as 
the cultivation increased nearly one-half, from 
1800-1 to 180S-6. 1210 to 1215, notwithstanding the gradual raising 

of the rent by the survey, there can be no_ doubt 
that when. the rent is lowered 25* per cent, that cultivation will still 
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continue to extend rapidly, though perhaps, from the inadequacy of 
the population, not in the same degree as before : because there are 
now actually in cultivation, lands lately taken from the waste, paying 
sixty thousand pagodas less than the fixed assessment, which sum will 
be added to the jumma in the course of four or five years, but could 
not without the proposed remission ; as in that case the ryots would, 
whenever the new land came to the full rent, throw up unequal 
quantity of the old, from want of the means of paying for both ; and 
because the reduction of rent would facilitate the employment of many 
additional lands in agriculture. If a permanent zemindarry or mootadar 
settlement of the land-rent is now made, it will amount, as has already 
been stated to ... ... ... star, pagodas 10,24,050. 

If a ryotw^ar one is made, by remitting 25 per cent, it will 
amount to ... ... ... ... 11,15)608, 

If it is even allowed that the net revenue from both these sums, 
will be nearly the same, in consequence of the superior expense of the 
ryotwmrry system, yet the zemindarry rent will be no more ten years 
hence, than it is now, while the ryotwar will, in that time_ have arisen 
about three lacs of pagodas ; and there will be a difference in its favour, 
equal to nearly a third of the whole land-rent. As the object is great, 
and as no mischief can arise from making the experiment, it ought 
certainly to be tried. The result most likely show that one-fourth or 
one-third more land-rent might have been derived from all the districts 
permanently settled ; and that a similar increase, may be expected 
from all those which are yet unsettled. This increase would take 
place with the present population ; but it would of course become still 
greater, as the population augmented. The highness of the land-rent 
b, in this country, the chief obstacle to the increase of population. A 
remission of rent in favour of a few zemindars or mootadars, would be 
no remedy for the evil ; but a remission to the ryots, by enabling them 
to extend their cultivation, and augment _ the produce of food for their 
families, would, in a great measure, do it away. Were it not for the 
pressure of the land-rent, population ought to advance more rapidly in 
India, than in America ; because the climate is more favourable, and 
because there are everywhere great tracts of good land uncultivated, 
which may be ploughed at once, without the labour and expense of 
clearing aw^ay forests. As there are above three millions of acres of 
this description in the Ceded Districts, it cannot be doubted that a 
very considerable addition will be made in twenty or twenty-five years, 
to the population, and also to the land-rent, beyond the highest estimate 
which has been made of it. ^ , 

The profit to the land-owners in the Salem Districts, is 16^ per cent, 
which is li per cent, moi'e than I have deducted from the average 
collections of the Ceded Districts. As the assessment is perhaps higher 
in them, than even in Salem, I might, in the preceding comparison, 
have deducted i64- in place of 15 per cent, from the average of ryotwar. 
This difference may however be left to counterbalance any error itito 
which I may have fallen, in estimating the charges collection of settled 
districts, from not having any statement of them for my guidance. 

Though the revenue at first should be the same, or should be ^ven 
greater under the mootadarry, it has this disadvantage, that the 
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revenue is limited at once, and cannot grow with the resources 
of L country; whereas in the ryotwar, _ it keeps exact pace 
with them, rising or falling, as there is 

tivation. It is no loss, on the whole to government, [ 946 ] and must 
be much easier for the ryots, while they have so little property, 
that this fluctuation should continue ; for they cultivate most when the 
season is favourable ; and government thus draw's from the countiy the 
greatest revenue, in those years when the gross 

and the land-rent of India may be said to resemble, in this lespect, the 
principal sources of British revenue,— the excise and customs, winch 
increase or diminish yearly with the commerce of the nation ti’c fund 
from which they are derived. The public ought certainly to be 
regulated, in some degree, by the private revenue of the country ; but 
nothing can be more contrary to this principle, _ than the mootadai 
svstem ; for it fixes the public demand now, which must remain the 
same thirty or forty years hence, whatever addition may have been 
made to private property in that time. It does not accommodate itself to 
The circumstances of the country ; and because k cannot raise the 
revenue hereafter, it makes it too high at first, as in bv 

other districts, whose whole resources have been brought to light by 
snrvev • and in order to realize this revenue, it is obliged to authorip 
the mUtadars or middle-men to exact the former high rents from the 
rvots. On the other hand, the ryotwar system enables the public, to 
advance with the private revenue, as long as there is any waste land in 
the country ; and m doing this, it adapts itself perfectly to the means of 
the inhabitants ; for there can be no juster measure of their means, 
than the decrease or increase of cultivation. ^ It also, by making the 
remission upon the assessment of the land, gives the w'hole of it, at 
once to the ryots ; and by enabling them to _ raise more food for the 
maintenance of their families, facilitates the increase of population, the 
occupancy of waste for its subsistence, and the augmentation of revenue. 
The assessment of lands formerly cultivated, and waste never cultivated, 
amounts to star pagodas 10,10,842. Itw'ould be idle to imagine that 
the whole can ever be brought into cultivation ; but I am persuaded 
that nearly all the land formerly cultivated, amounting to star pagodas 
5,55,962, together with a considerable portion of the waste, will be 
occupied, in the course of twenty-five years. 

The increase of cultivation will, however, have no sensible effect 
in augmenting the size of farms, and thereby lessening the detail of 
collertion. The farms will probably always remain as at present, 
comprehending all sizes, from five acres to fifteen hundred ; and paying 
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violating any possessory right, but of losing revenue ; for the assess- 
ment is generally so high, that if the ryot is dispossessed, the same 
rent can seldom be got, from a new one. The only assessed land that 
is not annually at the disposal of government, is that which pays a 
quit-rent, and is either enaums that were formerly free, or ground 
belonging to tanks and wells, constructed at the expense of individuals, 
who are on that account, allowed a remission from one-fifth to one-half 
of the rent. Even in this case, however, private property in land, has 
always been viewed with so much jealousy, that instead of a permanent 
quit-rent, it has been much more usual to allow the person who digs 
the tank or well, to hold the land rent-free, until he is reimbursed for 
all his expenses and labour, and then to regard it as government land, 
and assess it at the full rate. The ryot of India unites in his own 
person the characters of labourer, farmer, and landlord : — he receives 
the wages of the labourer, the profit of the farmer on his stock, and 
a small surplus from one to twenty per cent, of the gross produce as 
rent, but on an average, not more than 5 or 6 per cent. The smallness 
of this surplus prevents him from letting his land to an under-tenant, 
because the rent would not be equal to his subsistence ; and also, 
because no tenant would give him even this rent, for as there is every 
where plenty of good land lying uncultivated, which any person may 
occupy, on paying the sircar rent, it is evident that no ryot will hold 
land of another, and pay an addition of 5 or 6 per cent, upon the sircar 
rent, when he may get land of the same kind without paying any such 
increase. As long therefore as government have uncultivated land of a 
tolerably good quality to dispose of, ryots can have no tenants, and 
' hence there never has been in India, with the exception of a very few 
districts, any class of land-owners receiving their rents from tenants. 
The tendency of the Indian system of casts and laws of inheritance, 
always has been, and must be, to keep land divided into small portions 
among the ryots, and to make the same person labourer, farmer, and 
landlord. Why, then, attempt to subvert an antient system, which 
places the great body of the ryots above want, renders them industrious, 
frugal^ and comfortable, and preserves the simplicity of their manners, 
and their respect for public authority ; — but it has been said that there 
can be no proper subordination, without just gradations of rank in 
society ; and that zemindars are required, in Indian society, to accom- 
plish this desirable end : but this opinion is completely contradicted 
by experience ; for there is no people on earth among whom there is 
greater subordination, than among the Hindoos, who never saw 
proprietary zemindars, until they were created by the Company's 
government. 

The plan which I have proposed for forming a permanent ryot war 
settlement, is so plain, that it can require no further elucidation, except 
wdth regard to h6use-rent, which ought undoubtedly to reniain under 
the immediate direction of the collector, as a source of increasing 
revenue. The tax which is generally denominated house-rent, is more 
properly a tax upon [ 947 ] income. In the case of labourers, and other 
poorer orders of the inhabitants, where in does not exceed one or two 
rupees, it may be called house-rent ; but even here, it is rather a tax 
upon income, equal to the produce of a certain number of days labour ; 
for the house or hut itself is probably not worth more than five or ten 
rupees. In the case of weavers and other tradesmen, it is usually 
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termed a professional tax ; but as the weaver is rated according to the 
estimated produce of his loom, and the number that he employs, the tax 
is evidently upon his income ; and in the case of merchants who often 
pay a tax of fifty pagodas for a house, which would not sell for so 
much, the, tax is clearly an income one, and is so considered by them- 
selves, There is no difficulty in fixing the amount of the tax with 
regard to labourers and tradesmen ; but it is not so easy to ascertain it, 
with respect to merchants, who, though they are supposed to be 
assessed, in some places, at 15 or 20 percent, of their income, in 
others, pay little or nothing. Under the native governments, there wmre 
many reasons for this indulgence. The merchants usually supplied, 
without payment, the demands of the revenue servants for cloths and 
other articles ; they were also obliged to furnish at a low rate, whatever 
articles were required for the public service, and to take the circar 
share of the crops, damaged stores, &c., at 10 per cent, above the 
market price ; and also, in times of exigency, to pay occasional contri- 
butions. These demands having ceased under the Company’s govern- 
ment, there can be no reason for the merchants being more favoured, 
in one place than another, or for their not being everywhere assessed, 
in the same proportion as the other classes of the inhabitants. It 
would be vexatious to attempt to discover the income of individuals, 
but a tolerable estimate of the aggregate income of the merchants of a 
district, may be made from accounts of the exports and imports, the 
population, the produce and consumption, and the usual profits of 
trades; and 15 percent, upon the sum resulting from these calcula- 
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House-rent to be laid on in Fusly 1217 1220, to *) 

raise the other districts to the level of Roydroog... J 

Star Pagodas 1,18,070 

Where merchants are exempted from this income-tax, they contri- 
bute little more to revenue than common labourers : they pay no direct 
taxes; and those which they pay indirectly on betel, tobacco, cloth, &c. 
are very trifling. It is contrary to every just principle of taxation, 
that the richer should be more lightly assessed, than the poorer classes 
of the people ; and as no additional demand can be made upon them, 
if the house-tax is permanently, included in the land-rent, it ought 
certainly to be kept separate, in order that it may yield an increasing 
revenue, as the circumstances of the country improve. 

I have proposed that villages shall, in ordinary cases of failure, be 
liable to an extra assessment of 10 per cent. This will, I am convinced, 
on all common occasions, be sufficient. There is also, in many places, 
another source from which deficiencies may be made up. In many 
villages, the enaums of the potails and curnums are equal to a fifth, a 
fourth, and even to a third of the cirear revenue. By far the greater 
part of these enaums has unquestionably never been authorized ; for 
where there are sunnuds, the enaum scarcely ever exceeds five per cent. ; 
and where it is more, it was always, under the native governnient, made 
liable for deficiencies in the village. I would recommend that the same 
principle shall still be adopted, to a certain extent ; that in villages not 
exceeding 250 pagodas rent, the enaums of. the potail and curnum 
respectively, shall be free as far as ten per cent, of the village-rent; 
and that the whole of their excess above this rate, shall be liable for 
deficiencies : that in villages from 250 to 500 pagodas rent, the enaums 
shall be free as far as 7^ per cent., and their excess above this rate, be 
liable for failures ; and that in villages above 500 pagodas, the enaums. 
shall be free as far as 5 per cent, and the excess liable for losses. 
Though the revenue under a ryotwar system, must, annually fluctuate 
with the extent of cultivation, yet it is not necessary that any abate- 
ment should be allowed for losses [ 948 ] upon the actual cultivation ; 
for all such losses easily may, and ought to be made good, in the first 
instance, by the excess in the potails and curnums enaums above the 
usual standard ; and where this excess does not exist, by an extra ~ 
assessment upon the ryots. This extra assessment is limited to 10 per 
cent, but it will scarcely ever amount to half so much f and it will 
seldom be requisite to have recourse to it^ at alL 

If the survey assessment is reduced 25 per cent, and the ryotwar 
system introduced, the following is the average amount of revenue, 
from every source that might be expected, during the first two or three 
years — 

Sr. Ps. 

Land-rent as before stated ... 11,15,608 

Village taxes, house, rent, &c. ... 1,01,781 

Quit rent ... ... ... 60,585 

Venkatgeery peshcush ... ... 4,342 

Kurnoul peshcush, reduced to one lac of 
Chillaw^anny rupees, from Fusly 1218 ... 22,916 


1,89,624 
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Frontier duties 
Licences 

Betel and tobacco 


65^000 

40 jOoo 


x\dd proposed increase of house-tax 


Deduct allowance of house-rent received by 
poligars ... ... 

Total Star pagodas 


19,000 


At the end of four years, the land-rent would have risen at least 
a lac of pagodas, and the revenue would then be 15,50,000 ; and at the 
end of 10 or 15 years, the land-rent would probably have increased to 
such a degree, as to make up for the original remission ; and the 
revenue would then be from lyj to 18 lacs of pagodas. It is one 
advantage of the ryotwar system, that it leaves room for the land-rent 
to increase with the population and wealth of the country ; and it is 
another, that by making the remission everywhere equal, it will fix the 
ryots to their several farms as proprietors, instead of keeping them, as 
hitherto, for ever unsettled ; without attachment to their lands ; without 
any wish to improve them, and wandering from one zemindarry or 
mootah to another, in quest of more favourable terms. As long as the 
public exigencies require a higher revenue, the present assessment may 
be released, after making the usual allowances 
Sicinorig, for bad seasons, &c. When government is in a 

situation to relinquish a part of its demand, the 
proposed remission is that which would place the Ceded districts, on an 
equality with those provinces where the permanent settlement has 
already been established. It would, in the meantime, however, be 
advisable to grant the remission, without delay, to wells, in order to 
induce the ryots to repair them ; for it is chiefly by the cultivation of 
well-lands, that the country is secured against scarcity. [949] 
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STATEMENT OF SETTLEMENTS OF THE CEDED DISTRICTS, FROM FUSLEY 


DETAIL OF TOTAL. 


TOTAL 
Land Rent, 
Village Taxes, 
and 

Peshkush. 


Poligars 
Allowances In 
Rent. 


Rent to 
Government 


C5RAXD 

TOTAL. 


Venkelgnrry I Kurnool 
Peshkush. j Pesbkush. 


TOTAL 


Poligars 
Share of Rent. 


Poonaganoor 
' Pollams. 


Village Taxes. 


w,m St u ^ 


3L,04,5SAU si ar I l,08,ttS It B 4 II 


84t33»3S5 14 3' 


Total 

StarPags. 


Average for one year, as per seven years account above 


THOMAS MONRO, ^ 

Principal Collector. 


(Signed) 


Deduct a' 1 $ per cent 


10,24,050 13 34 


BAtAHCa,' 
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STATEMENT OF CULTIVATION IN THE CEDED DISTRICTS, FROM FUSLY 1210 TO 1216. 


FUSLY 1216. 


FUSLY 1215. 


FUSLY 1211, 


FUSLY 1213, 


FUSLY 1212, 


Garden 

Acres. 


Wet Acres. 


Dry Acres. 


pry Acres, 


12,690 

4,622 

4,36s 

2,606 
2,76^ 
1 ,60 f 

3,046 

3,988 

926 

i,SS7 

4 ) 99 ^ 
6,228 
,i mv' 


Gonimcondah ... 

Roolwendrah 

Paychotty 

Jermulmudgoo ... 

Doowoor 

Koil Coontlah' ... 

Gooty 

Yadki 

Chennempeily ... 

Tauputie 

Sammurrie 

Hundi Anantapoo: 

Pendondah 

Koordi Condah ... 

Muddugferah 

Dhumawer 

Rydroog 

Nosum 

Chitwciil 

Siddout 

Chenore 

Chintgootah 

Camapoor 

Ponganoor 


2,06,272 

1,77,698 

79,791 

7S.S4S 
97,5 ‘7 
65,813 

1,43,997 

61,124 

59,243 

1^07,966 

74,674 

7',79S 

51,354 

33,850 

35,066 

1,21,870 

1,76^066 

31,270 

22,449 

16,931 

40,836 

58,713 

6I;995 

42,755 


20,067 

7,4^5 

4;584 

3410 

3,405 

1,845 

4 >i 95 

5426 

1,178 

L790 

6,930 

8,653 

7,472 

8,174 

7,^99 

13,216 

11,637 


1,26,154 

1,28,287 

73^419 

67,988 

80,802 

65,865 

89,893 

55,090 

60,226 

96,642 

64,933 

31,609 

37,619 

30,860 

32,552 

66,540 

2,06,748 

24,912 

16,907 

11*517 

27,890 

40,629 

55,601 

20;2I8 


84,239 

1,65,603 

60,219 

74,434 

84,563 

59,590 

1,44,109 

52,296 

54,142 

1,02,507 

64,822 

47.409 

38,918 

21,283 

28,092 

85,987 

1,17,345 

25,684 

17,554 

10.410 
28,63s 
44,426 

56,959 

42,853 

25,12,068 


21,381 

13,074 

6,453 

5,895 

5,970 

3,976 

6,168 

6,561 

745 

5,266 

9,884 

9,910 

11,054 

9,949 

7,962 

13,260 

11,265 

126 
21,674 
8,674 
3 . 2 ! I 
3 , 66 ! 
6,724 
S.4!9 


1,16,011 

1,65,838 

58,835 

84,667 

96,526 

67,734 

1,43,983 

58,230 

59,939 

1,04,501 

62,866 

65,045 

41.604 
26,512 
31,690 

1,06,406 

1,76,066 

31*319 

i 6 > 94 I 

12.605 
39,056 
56,387 
591675 
42,999 


19*493 

16,54,764 


Total 


Bellari 

Kumpli 

Harponhelly 

Koodlegah 

HoroenharaguIIy 

Total .. 


3,715 

5.788 
3,008 
9, on 

3.789 


5*14*175 


Adoni 

Nauguldinnah 

Gooiiam 

Punchapollem 

Total 


2,47,900 


4,400 


Cumbum 

Doopaud 

Budwail 

Giddelor 


Total 


1*65,923 24,866 

24*39*364 2,54,839 


Grand Total Acres 


The Garden was included in the Wet Land until Fusly 1214, 


THOMAS MUNRO, PI. Collector. 
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FUSLY 1214. 

. Dry Acres. 

Garden 

Acres. 

Wet Acres. 

II 

. .. _ — 

12 

13 


7 

8 

1,20,756 

26,507 

!, 63,738 

12,594 

? 51*015 

7.967 

7 69,908 

3.75° 

81,257 

5.679 

54,475 

3.781 

I;I2iI06 

6,047 

50,958 

5,736 

> 59; 1 99 

1,921 

^ 99.>275 

4,747 

) 68,603 

8,928 

49,820 

6,778 

42,490 

9.924 

22,202 

9,178 

31,690 

7,561 

1,00,120 

13,942 

1 1,14,468 

11,838 

25,330 

147 

12,003 

20,556 

16,134 

6,848 

> 37,397 

2,864 

; 48,178 

3,715 

59*287 

4,382 

37*057 

4,947 

1 15,27,486 

1,92,337 

1 97.615 

3,682 

19,624 

5,609 

; I;29,o63 

2,812 

> 85,665 

7,726 

' 1,07,960 

3.237 1 

! 4,39;927 

23,066 

; 67,810 

890 

^ 45*561 

1,9x9 

> 84,846 

175 

; 67,180 

2,103 


1,90,952 

13,864 

14,107 

27,48,574 

1,00,676 

1,74,356 


3,06,353 

2,243 

4,213 

3*31*137 

2,793 
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OH THE Affairs of the east india company, 


Extract FORT ST. GEORGE Revenue Consultations, the loth 

April 1807. 


Extract REPORT from the Committee at Tanjore ; dated 22d 

February 1807. 

Par. 12. A PERMANENT system, with reference to the cultivators, 
may, in a few words, be defined to be a fixed 
Report from the Com- mode of management, under which the cultivators, 
mittee at Tanjore ; 22 y^fhatever be their denomination, shall be declared 

‘ entitled, either to an invariablp share of the 

produce, or to pay a fixed sum for that produce, in lieu of dividing it 
with the government. That these rates, being declared permanent, 
shall continue to be the character of the cultiva- 
Sic in oHg. tors, and in which the courts of justice shall by 

the laws, be bound to protect them. This mode 
admits a variation in the extent of the payment ; but fixes the rate. 

13. A permanent system, as regards the government, has hitherto 
been considered a mode of management, under which government, for 
the advantages of a defined rent payable in all seasons, deprived itself 
of the power of increasing its share of the produce, whether rendered 
in kind or commuted ; define'd the amount of its revenue, and transferred 
the immediate collection of that share from its officers to an individual, 
who either purchased, or had this right, with other advantages, conceded 
tn him. The rent of e-overnment is thus a fixed rent, and the same 
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meerassadar, at a fixed rate, for the land he may annually 
bring under cultivation, or for his land. 

Village I^eni Secondly. A rent may be settled with all the 
meerassadars of each village jointly, for a fixed sum of money 

A Mootah, or Zemindarry A rent may^ be settled 

with individuals for a number of villages to be united in one 
rent, for a fixed sum, for a period of years; 

Two other modes of collecling the revenue have been known in 
Tanjore ; viz. 

A Gram Rent A grain rent on the meerassadars, agreeing for 
a given quantity of grain, and contracting to take the share 
of government, at a given price ; and 

Aumany^ ox a Division o?t the Field of the Produce : — Aumaoy ; 
a division of the produce with the cultivators; who, taking 
their share^ enter into no engagements with government. 

17. The committee have considered themselves at liberty to 
exclude from consideration the two last stated inodes; because they 
have been pronounced, by the first authorities, to be radically bad. 

18. The two first modes may at any time, by an adequate 
reduction, be made fixed rents, payable in ail seasons. 

19. The third mode may also at any time, and perhaps without a 
reduction, be made a fixed rent, payable in all seasons. 

20. The consideration of the first mode of settlement, will lead 
particularly to an examination of the average standard produce, and 
commutation price, assumed in the settlement of Fusly 1215; but the 
consideration of either must have reference to the war um, or share. 
These are the three principaT points referred to the committee for 
investigation ; they wdll commence with the shrire. 

RYOTWAR RENT. 

1 15. The objects of a ryotwar rent appear principally to be, to 
secure the inferior ryots from the oppression of the head ryots ; to 
stimulate industry, by not imposing such a tax on improvement, as a 
division of the produce is supposed to be ; and to relieve the industrious 
from the burthen of paying the tax of the indolent, which is supposed 
to result from a village rent. The committee will not here go into a 
consideration of the policy or practicability of the measure, of making 
a permanent ryotwar rent. They consider their investigation to be 
confined to a recommendation of a mode of management introductory 
either to that mode, or to a permanent rent with mootahdars, should 
that measure be deemed at a future period, proper. A ryotwar rent 
is much more easily established than a permanent ryotwar rent. In the 
first case, the ryot only pays for the land he actually cultivates ; and 
not always for that, if it should prove unproductive. In the second 
case, he must pay a fixed sum in all seasons, for all the land he occupies, 
either in his meerassee or other right. [954] 

1 16. The success of a ryotwar rent depends on the moderation 
of the land-tax : the ryot must be able, in all seasons, to replace his 
seed, to pay his labourers," and to defray the expense of his cattle ; if 
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from unfavourable seasons, or a season affording only a or f crop, 
or other proportions under a full crop, the payment of the land-tax 
absorbs all his produce, he must be ruined : if it falls less severe, his 
means of cultivating in the next year, will be proportionably reduced. 
Capital cannot be acquired by a ryot, in the first year ^ of the ryotwar 
rent; Use inequality of a land-tax on each field in India, must always 
be great ; it must be fixed by a reference to the varieties in the seasons, 
to the different degrees of productive power in the soil, and its means 
of irrigation ; to the variation of produce, and to the fluctuations in 
price, arising out of the seasons. This is a combination of cir- 
cumstances which must render the attainment of accuracy, very 
doubtful. The land-tax will, in the first instance, be unequal ; and the 
longer it continues, the greater will be its inequality. In districts 
where there is more land, than can always be brought under cultivation 
in the year ; and in districts where land is not watered from tanks and 
rivers, but dependant on falling rains for water, the ryots may exercise 
their own discretion, in selecting land which is most moderately 
assessed : land over-assessed will be waste ; and its assessment will in 
consequence, some time or other, be reduced ; but w^here land is every 
year nearly all under cultivation ; where it is valuable and transferable 
property, an over assessment must ruin a portion of the ryots ; and an 
under assessment be produdlive of loss of revenue to government. In 
the one case, government cannot participate in the profits of the ryots ; 
while, on the other, it must bear the loss, on the over-assessed land. 
The land-tax is meant to secure government, from the thefts, frauds, 
and loss of aumanees ; and the ryots, from the interference, persecution 
and oppression, of native revenue officers, and from being taxed 
according to their produce : but if the landtax is founded on erroneop 
principles, which, if reference be had to the persons who^ must form it, 
it is more likely to be, thar! on correct ones, the evils will exceed the 
benefits. 

ist. Because, to establish a ryotwar rent, a considerable reduction 
must be made to enable a ryot to pay the loss of or | crops when 
they occur, which they will do often, either on the whole of his land, or 
on a part ; land entirely barren only is remitted to him. 

2ndly. Because this deduction will unavoidably be, unequally 
distributed; and government will have to make up, at one time or 
another, the inequality of reduction, by a further remission , of rent on 
over-assessed land. , , . . 

3dly» Because where there is no waste land, or but a small pro- 
portion of waste laud to be occupied, as is particularly the case in 
government cannot recover in the occupation of waste land, 
the first remission to the ryot, wdiile it must bear all the loss of droughts, 
inundations, or other calamity, which may diminish the quantity of the 
annual cultivation. > 

117. Although the best writers on revenue economy have declared, 
that for government to divide the produce with the cultivator is to tax 
improvement, yet it may be a question for discussion, whether the 
reasoning applies to the farmer of India. If the season be more un- 
certain in India than in Europe ; if the articles of ptoduce be more 
confined ; and if the actual produce be more uncertain, and its price 
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extremely variable, it seems not so injurious in a country where ^|ths 
of the revenue of the state are from the land, tlmt the govern ment and 
the cultivator should participate in the risks prodiiced by the foregoing 
circumstances. If the cultivator's share be liberal, his profit 
seasons, will be considerable ; in bad seasons, bis loss comparatively 
trifling. If government farms out its share, but leaves the ryot to 
receive his share in kind, the situation of the ryot is not altered. 

1 18. If reference be had to the system of taxation in India before 
the Mahomedan conquest, there is abundant reason to conclude that it 
was determined by those considerations which have regulated the 
taxes of other governmets. A land-tax was known in many parts, but 
in most, it \^as. confined to dry grain land, not fixed on the soil, but 
varying with the nature of the produce; wfiy? because the productive 
power of the soil is of inferior consideration, where much more depends 
on the season, and the expected supply of water. It is not, in India, in 
the option of the cultivator to adopt the European system of a rotation 
of crops ; his lands may one year yield him a produce of the^ value of 
ICO, and lose none of its fertile powers ; yet in the next, yield him not 
more than 20, because be is compelled, by the season, to change the 
article of culture. Where a land-tax is found, it is determined on this 
principle ; but no where in India, the committee believes, is a land-tax 
on each held collected in all seasons, good or bad, whether the land is 
cultivated or not. 

119. Unless in countries where a fixed demand exists for almost 
all the produce, a division of the nunjah produce will be found the 
practice ; or, if a rent, it will have been regulated late in the year, and 
have been determined by the actual circumstances of the year : a 
division of the nunjah produce appears, therefore, to have been applic- 
able to the circumstances of the climate, , and to the nature of the 
government of India. How far it is at this period, applicable to this 
part of India, will be enquired into hereafter. 

VILLAGE RENT. 

120. A village rent on lease for a certain number of years, which 
is the next remove from a ryot war rent, is so far favourable to the ryot, 
that the loss and the profit are equally participated by the other partners 
of the village ; that the chances of his being treated with moderation 
are more in his favour than in a ryotwar rent ; that there is less 
apprehension from an over-assessment, because the rent may probably 
be determined by the offers of the villagers themselves, or by what 
they have paid for a continuance. The loss, one year with another, 
cannot be great ; and, unless oppression is exercised, the loss of the 
inferior ryots can only be proportionate, and therefore not ruinous, 
Land in India is seldom a separate farm. All land [ 955 ] belongs 
to some village or another, whether it be cultivated or waste. This 
property, particularly in nunjah land, is watered by a common stream. 
In the water, in the pasture, and \vaste, there is then alw^ays, in the 
arable and cultivated land generally, a community of interests: lots 
are drawn in many* villages for the annual, triennial, or decennial 
occupation of land: all disbursements for the repair of tanks, and 

^ This pra^ice is universal in the Paulbhogum or Adekary villages in Tanjore. 
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water-courses leading from these tanks; all labour for village works 
of general utility ; all contribution for religious ceremonies ; all the 
pay and labour of the village artizans and officers, are regulated by 
this communion of interest. A ryotwar rent may separate the villager's 
stock from that usually clubbed for public rent ; but all the power of 
government could not separate the joint interest in the water, the 
pasture, and waste land, form his contribution to village charges, which 
while moderate, it is a source of his happiness to make. 

12 1. The advantages to government from a village rent on 
lease are, as follows : 

ist. The government is relieved from the loss, corruption, and 
fraud of an aumanie management. 

2nd. It is secured from all the loss which may arise, from the 
establishment of an unequal land-tax, 

3rd. The annual rent will not depend on the correct ascertain- 
ment of the cultivation and produce ; and, therefore, be 
not annually exposed to deterioration by the corruption 
or incapacity of native revenue officers. 

4th. A village rent will be much easier changed into a zemindary 
rent, than a ryotwar rent, and at a less loss of revenue 
to government. 

5th. The charges of collection will be considerably reduced. 

122. It has been argued against this mode of settlement, that the 
obligation for the whole rent among the inhabitants of the same village 
is unjust, because the neglect of one partner may be wanton, or 
resistance to fulfil his share of the general engagement, wilful. A few 
such cases may occur ; but the frequency of them must, where they 
result from a neglect of individual interest, be limited. Villages wiU 
generally settle among themselves the best way of paying the rent of 
government, and will either engage for specific shares of the rent, or 
for the clubbing of the circar share of the produce. To many ryots, 
an exemption from a continual demand for rent which the union of the 
circar share affords, and the time thereby left them to follow their 
agricultural or other pursuits in their own way, are of more value to 
them, than a separate assessment on their lands, which compels them 
to become the retail or wholesale sellers of their own grain, and to 
constant attendance on the officers of government. 

123. A village rent supports that connection arid unity oi 
interests wdiich exist among the meerassadars of the same village, and 
which, for reasons already given, it is more desirable to preserve than 
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produce, as may be agreed on between him and the 
mootadar. 

.tth It determines the revenue of government by competition ; 

^ ' and affords the best chance of recovering all suppression 

of cultivation or produce. 

=;th. It relieves the officers of government from all details in a 

^ greater degree, than the village rent, which, since the 

establishment of courts of justice, may be considered an 

object of some importance. 

T2S Such a mode of rent, under laws competent to protect the 
neooirfrom manifest injustice, ought not to _ be oppressive to any 
Lrs^on The meerassadar would either take his share, and rendei m 
kind to the mootahdar, the government share, or engage to commute 
it His right would be his coodewarum ; his commutation of it, the 
Let of hU Tea-will. In a political point of view, such » 
liable to objection, because it may remove the people fioin undei the 
immediate authority of the government officers, and place them_ too 
mu^h under the inflLnce of the mootahdar. In a moral pom of view, 
S ™; be objectionable, as leaving to the people the ehoKe o dmd.ng 
ihsa tvrrtHTirp and nlacing before them temptations to the practice oi 
fraud and corruption. "Under a mootahdar, the people mighty be 
harrassed, but could not be openly oppressed, incurring ™ 

by choice! Their prosperity must gradually increase ; then piofit, 

never excessive ; their loss, never great. ■ 

126. The committee have heard the danger of a monopoly of 
grain urged against such a system, but, provided the ^ 

foo extelsive, and a free transit for grain, as at 

throughout the country, this apprehension would prove not well 
founded. If the country were rented out for a certain numbei of years 
to 2. few individuals, and an aumany division allowed to tlm 
meerassadars, the temptation to a combination among the mootahdars, 
to keep up their grain, might be too strong to be resisted. 

127. Another objection is urged against the introduction of 

mootahdars into Tanjore. It is, that the possession _of is so 

desirable, and sought after by all ranks with such avidity, tha^he 
mootahdar would have great temptation _ to take advantage othis 
situation, to get possession of a great portion of the meerassee rigli 
in his mootah. He would try to effect this, not by any open act of 
violence and injustice, but by practising every kind of vexation on the 
poorer meerassadars, which his influence would afford him an 
opportunity of doing, and which the interposition of public authority, 
might find it difficult to prevent. [ 956 ] 

128. The committee having given the foregoing explanation on 
the different modes of rent which have occurred to them, will now state 
the materials which exist for the formation of a rent, on either of the 
modes which have been stated. 

RYOTWAR RENT. 

129. A field rent, and a village rent, having been unknown in 
Tanjore previously to the cession of the provinces to the Company, 
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there is no record before that period, of the relative fertility of the 

different fields, nor any particular account of the actual produce of the 

whole land of each village. The actual produce then, of Fusly 

12, and X213, being four years of aumany, with the estimated and 

actual produce for Fusly 1214} the only materials for a ryotwar 

rent. 

VILLAGE RENT. 

' This mode of rent never having been practised before Fusly 
1214, there is no account on record of the produce of each village since 
the introductiGn of the puttuckdars, in 1782. A few scattered accounts 
of the estimated or cabooleat produce of villages might probably be 
obtained for one or more of the years from to that period : but 

the result could not be satisfactory. The puttuckdars either have not, 
given true accounts of their collection from each village. The aumany 
management furnishes accounts, it is true, of the actual produce of each 
village, but no account exists of the value or sale price of the grain ; 
no particular account of the sales of the grain of each village was 
preserved ; the grain was sold at depots. The ^ price of grain must 
vary in each village, from two causes, the situation of the village, and 
the quality of the grain. A calculation might, no doubt, be made of 
the revenue of each village, but it would be liable to much error, from 
the fictitious price which must be assumed for the grain. The rent in 
Fusly 1214, having been a village rent, the accounts of that year, show 
the actual collections from each village. In Fusly 1215, although the 
rent is the result of the standard produce, and has no relation to the 
actual produce of the year, the accounts will nevertheless exhibit the 
actual collection from each village. In Fusly 1216, the rent is a village 
rent, and the accounts at the end of the year will show the actual 
collections from each village. There will then be three years of actual 
collections by which to regulate a village rent, and the actual produce 
of four years, to apply the selling price to, if more years are required, 
of the value in money of the revenues of each village. 

MOOTAH RENT. 

131. In this mode of rent, it is of course understood, that pro- 
posals will be invited, and if reference be had to the information of the 
collective revenue of the province, which the committee have entered 
in different parts of their reports, there appears abundant materials by 
which to estimate the fairness of the proposals which may be received. 

132. In the examination of the detailed ‘ accounts, of which 
abstracts are inserted in this report, the conamittee were early led to 
adopt an opinion, that the ryotwar rent in 

benefit to government, or to the ryot, proportionate to the risk of loss, 
because the great fluctuations in the extent of cultivation, in the 
produce, and m the market price of the produce, rendered it extremely 
difficult to adopt a standard for assessment ; because the reduction 
which must be made, to enable the ryot to undertake the of the 
market, and of bad and indifferent crops, would cause a very con- 
siderable diminution in the revenue, without a “| 

obtained for the payment of the residue because the extent of w s 
land is so insignficant, that the reduction on the present revenue, 
necessary to fofm a ryotwar rent, would not be counterbalanced by anj 
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proportionate increase from extended cultivation ; so that a ryotwar 
rent in Tanjore would entail a permanent loss of revenue. 

133. It may be argued, that in a district where land is so valuable 
as to Si at a high price, security would always 

the revenue ; but when once land is overassessed, it loses its vai e, 
and is no longer saleable. In Tanjore, the 

occur in the channels of the «vers, and the loss 01 watm ^ 
breaking of banks, must occasionally produce great deficiency. A 
village rent may support that loss, a single ryot could no . 

134. It has been stated, that the government can, where the 
land-tL has been fixed, recover, by the means of duties on the aibcl^ 
of produce, what may have been remitted to form a land-tax , but it 
refLences be had to what the articles of culture chiefly are, n^^^ 
great addition of revenue can be expected from this mode of taxation, 
without recurring to the oppressive mode of levying internal duties. 

135. It ought perhaps to be urged, that the very extensive- 
remission of warum, and of extra assessments, _ 

para. 70, have been made in favour of the inhabitants, would go a 
considerable way, towards enabling them to pay a land-tax for all the 
land they cultivated, whatever might be the proportion of the 
below a 'full crop; but the committee think they^ furnished 

evidence, that the fluctuation is greater than an individual ryot can 
under-take to be responsible for, while the chances of inequality in the 
assessment are greatly against government. 

136. Under the foregoing circumstances the Committee were at 
an early stage of their proceedings ^ disposed to recommend the 
immediate establishment, for a certain number of years, either op 
mootah rent, or of a village rent, according as circumstances might, 
during their investigations, induce a preference to one or the other 
mode. 

137. The committee will here remark, that very extensive pro- 
perty in land is held by the meerassadars. Many possess from thiee to 
four thousand acres, not always a separate and distinct property in whole 
villages, but in various proportions of the meerassee of different [ 957 ] 
villages. But the property of a much greater number, is very small ; 
many of those whose property is extensive were formerly puttuckdars, 
and are said to have acquired the property, by means not always 
justifiable. 

138. On a subject so interesting to the future welfare of the 
inhabitants of the province of Tanjore, the committee did not fail to 
consult the wishes of the people on the mode of rent best suited to 
their interests, customs and prejudices, giving them to understand, 
however that a division of the produce ivith government \yould never 
again be resorted to, for reasons which they were not ignorant of, 
and have not forgot. The nature of the mootah rent, village rent, and 
of the ryotwar rent, were accordingly explained to a large body of 
meerassadars, and an unreserved communication of their sentiments 
invited. 

139. The result of _ this conversation was, that the meerassadars 
had no objection to a mootah rent, provided they were left in the 
enjoyment of their present advantages, and one village not compelled 
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but Ihey tecommend Ihe “"‘“"I”"’ .! '‘f' a’’”u™ 'rent! 'AnTth'ey 

meerassadars may undertake ^ _ exoedient under vidiat has 

beg leave to submit, how ^ ® ^yarum, in inslances where the 

been stated, to reduce the ot wa urn, ]„ the hope of 

meerassadars may decline 1 ^ c ,j .Q^m^e’froava mootahdar. 

receiving their full share, by a ^3? : but when the 

Such a proposal may, in division of the produce 

immoral practices are consider , _ -i. ^p„t to relinquish such a mode, 

opens 4 <ioot o' i“S„” a government, 

from motives of personal “teie > P the^enioyment of very consider- 
The meerassadars would still be left ,,0, Wle at the 

able advantages, as may ^ ^gnt their villages, is held 

same time, a certain degree the recommendation must 

tr Whetlre; t-ent . - -bHsW 'SftUd'S: 
?e”r/of thTclSt S ^.niab, . 4 e”ie 4 lhTke“^^^ 

land daring 'measure ol justice, 

far'in Tder' ttf/aoE ablKpS'^ 

r .r rtaSro^'mtLlS?^ co..efti.e.y, may 

know how to regulate their proposals, L 95 »J 

Extract FORT ST. GEORGE Revenue Consultations, the 

27th November 1807. 

Extract Mr. HodgsOn’S Report on the Province of COIMBATORE ; 
dated loth September 1807. 

74. The principal collector having submitted to ®oard of 

'4 Revenue an arrangement for dividing the Northern 

Mr. Hodgson’s Report division into estates, and for settling the revenue 
on the Province of Coim- ,^anently, or on lease, it may be expected that 
batore; loSept. 1P07. f state such opinions on the subject, as 

local inquiry may have enabled me to form. I shall accordingly venture 
to communicate a few observations on the proposed arrangemen . 

7.; If there be any truth in the observation, that ‘‘ the attention 

» of the sovereign can 4 at best but a very general and vague consi- 
“ deration of what is likely to contribute to the better cultivation of the 
«Seater paiT of his doWons and if the reasoning on which a 
nermanent^settlement of the revenue of India was recommended to the 
Fourt orDireS and approved by them, be not 

deem to be at once a settled axiom of revenue management, that, as 
soon as the resources of a country have been ascertained, and the ng i 
of the cultivator and of governnient defined ; 

withdraw from the immediate and detailed management of its levenues, 
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and introduce tbe agency of landlords, intermediate between them and 
the cultivator ; because the attention* of a land- 
Sicinorig. ^ ^ and minute consideration of 

what is likely to be the most advantageous 
application of every inch of ground upon his estate. 

76. Applying this train of reasoning to the province of Coimbatore 
generally, but at present more particularly to the Northern division, it 
will have been seen that the resources of that division have been 
ascertained by a survey of all the land cultivated, arable, and waste ; 
that the rights of the government, and of the cultivators, have been 
defined and fixed by the assessment of a rent, in money, on all the 
gradaiions of soil ; that by the interchange of muchelkas and pottahs, 
the cultivator has been familiarized to a limit of demand, and to the 
practice of securing himself from exaction, by the possession of a 
written voucher, t 

77. This practice, and this fixed rent on land, has continued in 
tbe Northern division for several years ; during which the revenue has 
risen, or fallen, according as the seasons have been favourable or 
otherwise. The rate of assessment has not varied. 

78. Now, it is an important question for discussion, whether it is 
politic or expedient to continue any longer this mode of management, 
or whether any other mode, better calculated to promote the prosperity 
of the country, can be introduced ? because the establishment of courts 
of justice, while it has introduced forms inimical to detailed manage- 
ment, holds out to the ryot, security against the oppression of land- 
holders or head inhabitants, which may render detail on the part of 
government, which was one of the chief objects of it, no longer 
necessary. , 

79. By the mode of management now existing, it is necessary to 
the eircar, or sovereign power, to ascertain, annually, the extent of 
land occupied, and the gradation of soil under occupation by each 
individual. The register of gradations and of assessments on each field, 
are in the custody of the curnum ; it is he who registers the occupation 
of land, and informs the cultivators of the assessment on it. 


^ Extract of a letter from the Governor General in Council, dated 19th July 1804. 

Para. 31. In all cases it is desirable that the settlement should be formed with the 
zemindars/or other descriptions of landholders; where no such descriptions of persons 
exist, it would be proper to form the lands into estates, and to dispose of them to persons 
who will attend to their cultivation ; these persons, as well as all other landholders, should 
be permitted freely to transfer their estates by sale, gift, or any other manner. It can never 
be desirable that tbe government itself should act as the proprietor of lands, and should 
collect the rents from the immediate cultivators of tbe soil ; the rates of rents payable for 
the different descriptions of produce, must vary in every district, and often in every village ; 
where any proprietors may be found, they will generally collect those rents agreeable to the 
specific engagements which they may conclude with their tenants, or according to the 
established usage of tbe country. If any difference should arise between landholders and 
the tenants regarding these engagements or usages, the courts of judicature will form the 
proper tribunals for deciding such differences. Those questions are of private right, in 
which the executive authority cannot interfere consistent with justice, policy, or its own 



ore, of the curnums it depends, whether 
1 its proper-class, or rated to its proper 
land in a lower scale, rate it to a lower 
le cultivation altogether : that curnums 
ibundant proofs, in the detection which 
^ed to discover suppressed cultivation, 
er to detect an erroneous return of the 
to find out whether the true rate 

the land, or the land _ properly classed. 

■ ! against the circar in a ryotwar rent, 
generJly less risk in defrauding government, 

sending out examiners, or of taking 
render as true accounts, is another evil 
These examiners, from an excess of zeal, 
; of examination should be moderated 
and torment the revenue officers ; they 
1, or are 

both acts, lead to long and vexatious investigations; 

nt of courts of justice, must be 

•iod for adjudication. 

and these annual exposures to fraud, are 
of a ryotwar rent, under the immediate 

of the officers of government. 

rail. ... his rent, the whole process of distraint 
■ulation XXVIII. 1802, must be resorted to, and the 
through with the ryot who [959] pays a rent 

' » . .L _f pagodas: me 


assessment. He may place 
assessment, or omit a part 
will do such tiling*^ there e 
the examiners, annually e 
make. It is much easier, 1 ^ , 

quantity of land cultivated, than jt is 
of assessment has been fixed on t_-_ 

The whole interest of the village is 
and the curnum runs i 
than in disobliging a head ryot. 

8 1. The necessity of annuaUy 
the accounts the curnums 
arising out of a ryotwar Tent ^ 
or with a view" that their seventy 

by a douceur, harrass the ryots, a*. ^ ^ 

often return an exaprated account of^suppressed^ 

accused of bribery : L- , 

and which, under the establishme: 
referred to them, and to a distant per 

82. These scrutinies, 

necessary consequences 
superintendence - 

8-?. If a ryot fails to pay 

laid down in regu 

same forms be gone 

of 6 fanams, as with him, who pays a rent of i,ooo . 

number of ryots holding pottahs in Coimbatore cannot be less than sixty 
or seventy thousand ; the number of pottahs issued has been stated at 

1 ^ 7 )^ 77 * 

’ 8a If the process of Regulation XXVIII. is not enforced against 
each defaulter as soon as he falls in arrear, the evil y reads ; and those 
who are able, and those who are not, equally withhold their rent. ^ 

S'!. By a rule belonging to this mode of management, it is con- 
sidered, that, when land is once occupied, the rent must be paid on, 

whether it is cultivated or not. 

86. From this rule, however, frequent deviations are^ made, and 
remissions t have been annually granted for land occupied, but not 
cultivated ; or if cultivated, only partially productive. 

87 It is not meant to be denied, that this mode of management 
may continue as long as it may be the pleasure of government, but the 
success of it, must depend on the character of the individual^ superin- 
tending it ; becau se on him, depends the quantum of remission to be 

i Colonel Munro has declared, as the result of his experience, that he never knew a 
curnum give a true account. 

ke^au/es arM^n of the seasons, and the 

remission of rent to the ryots in instances where the crops had failed, after 
sowing the lands engaged for. It would have been useless, as well as impolitic, to have 
called^for the fulfilment of sums which was prevented by the seasons alone, and not by the 
indiscretion of the ryots. 
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wanted. This quantum must be ascertained, in the first instance, from 
the curnums, and theiiv false accounts be corrected, by subsequent 
investigation. It is more than probable that in a country where, l#e 
Coimbatore, there is so much waste land, the revenue would, under 
such mode of manageiiient, ultimately increase, although liable to 
fluctuation according to the goodness or otherwise of the season. It 
must still depend, however, on the ability of the collector to ascertain 
the growing prosperity of the country. The question is, however, 
whether it is desirable to continue this detail ; and whether it is 
calculated to promote the real welfare of the people, and the true 
prosperity of the country ? 

88. That the future prosperity of the country, depends on the 
correctness of the survey rates of assessment, if a ryotwar rent is to 
continue, will not be denied ; because, wherever they are too high, the 
land will be abandoned, or the ryot must be ruined. The combination 
of calculation, from which a survey and assessment are formed, have 
been shown in a former part of this paper. On the correctness of these 
combinations, as applied to each field of each village,, it depends 
whether the cultivator, on an average of years, either loses or gains by 
the occupation of the field or fields which collectively compose his farm. 
He has the remedy of giving up a field which, in his opinion,^ or froni 
his experience, may prove over assessed, but perhaps the minutes of 
the survey and rates of assessment, may not have been rnuch more 
favourable in such of the other fields of his village, as remain unoccu- 
pied : if they have not been,"^' he contracts his farm, leaving out ^ one 
or more fields, and takes an advance of money to enable him again to 
try his fortune. 

89. That a cultivator must often, or sometimes, lose by this mode 
of management, will not be denied by the greatest advocates for the 
system ; because such is the fluctuation in the seasons, and in the prices 
of grain, that a departure from what is, I believe, called the true 
system, is frequently resorted to : remission for lands occupied, but not 
cultivated, and even for parts of fields which have been sown, but have 
not proved productive, are occasionally made, and annual advances of 
tuccavy are required. 

90. The examination into the extent of land occupied ; the correct 
application of the survey rates of assessment to such land ; the inves- 
tigation into the circumstances of individuals claiming remission, and 
the determination of the quantum of remission ; — all these details must 
be gone into annually under a ryotwar rent, by the native revenue 
officers of the circar. As these officers cannot be very deeply 
interested t in the result, unless by corruption made parties : it inay 
happen that the examination and investigation may not be favourable 
to the cultivator, or, if favourable to him, greatly disadvantageous to the 






^ The assessments in Salem are of three kinds, in the three divisions into which it was 
divided under Col. Read. 

The I St division high: the 2d division lower ; the 3d different, but not ascertained: 

one division is higher assessed than both north and south W "the river 

the assessment in the latter was reduced. These countries are J Y 

Cavery. 

f They are only on monthly pay, and always liable to removal, 

YOU III.— 70 
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Qi, It is the object in entering into this detail, to shew the 
liability to error which a survey rate of assessment is susceptible of the 
practice of fraud by which the collections of the revenue is annually 
endangered, and the exposure to loss and distress which the cultivators 
are under it, subjected to. It is not meant to detract from it, as a 
system well calculated to develope the sources of a newly acquired 
country, or to give to cultivators a security against the oppression of 
head ryots, where courts of justice are not established ; but to adduce 
from this reasoning, arguments in favour of leaving it to individual 
interest to correct the irregularities of the survey,^ which, under the 
best conducted survey, must exist in a certain if not in a considerable 
degree ; to extend relief to individuals, _ and to pay that minute “ con- 
sideration to the advantageous applications of every inch of ground, 
which individual interest will not fail to suggest, and can alone 
accomplish.* 

02. Without questioning the correctness of the survey of 
the Salem country, it is an ascertained fact that the mootahdars 
of the estates in that district have found it to their ad'i'antage 
to alter the survey rates of assessment ; and in many villages, 
which I had an opportunity of examining, both the c^rnums 
and the proprietors of the estate, the alteration had extended [960J 
to various proportions of the land under cultivation, to some as far as 
to half.’ These alterations, were all in favour of the cultivator ; because 
the proprietor has not the power of raising the survey rates of a^ess- 
ment, and in the cases alluded to, had no disposition to do so. Her^ 
then, is a proof at least that a survey rate of assessment cannot reach 
all the minute circumstances of detail, which individual interest can. 

93. On examining the register of complaints filed in the court at 
Salem, few have been found preferred, against mootahdars by ryots. 
It will not be said that the ryots there, are afraid to complain,^ when it 
is knowm that in that country, they had been in the habit of laying their 
grievances before the European authority, long before the establishment 
of courts of justice. It may therefore be concluded that the mootali 
system has not proved injurious to the ryot : on the contrary, that he 
has experienced great relief under that system in the Salem country, 
during the severity of the late seasons. 


94. Moderate, as the rates of assessment in the Northern division 
of Coimbatore are admitted to be, there is such abundance of waste 
arable land, that the reduction of them still lower would not probably, 
in the first year, diminish the revenue, and might ultimately augment 
it ; but such a revision by government, after the rates have been so 
long established, would be very impolitic, for obvious reasons : but 



^ Extracts of a letter from the judge of Tirhoot in Bengal, to the question whether 
‘^the country under his jurisdiction was in a state of improvement 

As it is upwards of ten years since I was first appointed to this district, I can confidently 
assert, that the improvement with respect to population, cultivation, and commerce is very 
great. I frequently travelled over many parts of the district, and the increase in the cultiva- 
tion is astonishing, and has frequently surprized me : I verily believe that it has increased, 
since I have been in the district, in the proportion of one-third, and the zemindars are 
yearly bringing into cultivation large tracts of jungle and waste lands ; and I consider this 
to be chiefly, if not entirely owing to the confidence they have in the assurances of govern- 
ment; respecting the decennial settlement. 
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the fact,_ if admitted, will point out how individual interest may be 

exerted in the improvenient of the countrj^ 

95, There is one rem to which it is necessary to 

attract attention, as particularly applicable to a district in which the 
rent is fixed on the fields, viz. that an extensive cultivation may, unless 
the demand for grain be co-extensive, be productive of great inconve- 
iiience to ryote^ if not of ultimate loss. The 

price of paddy has been known to fluctuate 50 or 60 and ?oo per cent. ; 
of other grains, proportionately. The price of paddy must always fall 
considerably below tlie general average, whenever the punjah produce 
shall be greatly augmented, and from favourable seasons, no markets 
should be found for it in the eastern provinces. A suspension of the 
investment at Salem, a diminution of the number of troops, are also 
circumstances which contract very materially, the demand for grain. 
On tins subject, I propose saying a few words hereafter; but at present! 
wish only to observe, that in such years, it is in the power of a 
mootahdar, by taking part of the produce in commutation of his rent, 
to afford seasonable and sensible relief to his ryot, with a prospect of 
advantage to himself ; because he can most probably afford to wait for 
a market, which not one in ten thousand ryots, could do. 

g6. The proportion of nunjah land has been explained to be 
small, in this province j the waste in nunjah is not considerable. The 
extent of punjah land is extensive, and the arable w^aste, much more. 
The punjah cultivation depends on the falling rain. The waste is in a 
great degree, free from jungle. It is only^ therefore an augmentation 
of capital and stock that is required, to. enable the cultivators to 
increase considerably their farms, and a circulation of specie, and an 
increase of population, to consume the increased supply. 

97. Under the conviction arising out of the foregoing investigation, 

I concur in opinion with the principal collector, that it is a most 
desirable measure that the estates into which the Northern division has 
been formed, should be at an early period, transferred to the manage- 
ment of individual persons, and that as soon as practicable after the 
alteration of the teerw^as in the Southern division, the same system 
be extended to that division. 

98. In the present state of these districts, where so much waste 
arable land exists, it may not be necessary to settle at this period, the 
revenue permanently ; and it would be inexpedient to sell the estates. 
The purchase-money would, where the means of the individuals likely 
to become proprietors, are small, deprive them of those resources 
which would enable them to improve their estates, and meet the 
contingencies of adverse seasons. The assessment of an equitable 
permanent revenue would also be much facilitated by the experience 
which would be gained of the result of the management of the renters ‘ 
during their lease, and under the courts of justice. 

99. There are exceptions to the foregoing statement, with regard 
to the property of individuals; for some of the of the province, 
particularly in the Southern division, are possessed of considerable 
wealth, obtained by improper means, during the anarchy,* which 


* The gourSf during Tippoo’s reign, frequently fought against each other, and against 
the government. Many, were notorious leaders of banditti. 
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on each field of nunjah* land, is an Innovation, and is attended with 
much greater difficulty, must be productive of loss of revenue to govern- 
ment, and be destructive in all the provinces of the Cainatic, of that 
right meerassadar sawniy begum or comatchee, from lands cultivated 
by resident or temporary pyacarries, and level the propeity of the one, 
to the same tenure, as the other; thereby annihilating the present 
distinction of ranks ; but as I propose resuming this subject hereaftei, 
I only wish to impress a remembrance of the fact, that where lyotuarry 
has been supposed to succeed best, t viz. in Salem, Coimbatore, 
Dindigul, and the Ceded Countries, there is, comparatively speaking, a 
very small portion of nunjah land. 

20 Previously to discussing the modes of management, which 
appear practicable to be established in this province, and the merits of 
each the state of the annual cultivation and revenue wull be shewm, as 
neceUary to exemplify the observations which it will be proper to make, 
on the past and future management. [962] 

•ao. The following Abstract of the cultivation of Nunjah, since the 
acquisition of the province, will show the fluctuation, during a period of 

SIX years CULTIVATION IN TINNEV ELLY. 

Fusly Fusly Fusly Fusly Fusly Fusly 

I2II. 1212 . 1213 . 1214 . 1215 . 1216 . 


NUNJAH LAND Cawnies. 

Share and Share ... 95.SS8 95 . 6 oi 97.386 73,042 79,188 85,389 

Cowle lauds on a grainV ^ 

rent ... .../ 10,085 9,214 9.790 6,949 6,321 6,886 

Poroopoo, or a landl ^ 

paying a fixed money V 2,248 2,100 2,254 1,649 ^. 75 ^ 1,012 

rent ... ...J 

Nunjah and Punjab ... i7»267 11,792 9:379 5:^90 I4:i35 i^^32 

Vanypar]; lands ... 1 4:3^^ 3:57^ 4:273 4 j 223 4:45^ ^*53^ 

Total classed as Nunjah j 1,29,474 i,2r,283 1,23,082 91,753 L05.858 L 15.45 7 

PUNJAH ... 3.15.3773.24.585,3.30^5622,62,6003,09,8903,07,066 

Total cultivation ... 4,44,%! 4,46,868:4,53,644 3,54:353 4)^5>74Sl4}22, 523 

» Extracts from Major Wilkes’ report ; 

Para. 45 . The whole of the revenue is under aumani management. I he cultivators 
of dry lands pay a fixed money rent, calculated to be equal to about one-third of the crop, 
and those of the wet rice lands a payment nominally in kind, of about one-half of the crop : 
but generally discharged in money, at the averaged rates of the district which adjusted 
as soon as the state of the crop admits of an estimate being made of its value. When the 
aumil and ryots cannot agree on the money payment, it is received in kind. 

N. B. The aumani here alluded to, is not a division of the produce, but an annual 

settlement in Dowle. j. • 2 . 1 . 

t Malabar and Canara are districts which would require a separate discussion ; the 
portion of the produce paid to government, as rent, is so much smaller in these piovinces j 
VIZ. about instead of ; that the questions of private property, or ryotwarry in these 
provinces, can never be brought in support of the establishment of ryotwarry^ r^tj or a 
ryotwarry permanent rent, in other provinces under the government ^ of Fort St George, 
unless a previous assent is given to the practicability of relinquishing, in the^ present state 
of the public demands, the difference between 20 and 50 per cent, as received m most ot the 
province, on the eastern side of the Peninsula. 

X Garden land. ^ - ^ 


17,26711,792 9,379 Si ^ 9 ^ 14:135 16,832 

4.316 3,576 4.273 4.223 4.456 4.538 



Under watercourses, the 


■zA It is the averaging of the whole cultivation on all the land cultivated," 
part of which is only partially productive, which causes the average produce to 
appear so low, when reduced to a general average per cawny. The nunjah 
lairds of this province do not, however, appear to yield so great a produce on 
an average, as they do, in other provinces : the reason is said to be, that the 
tillage of the land is but indifferently attended to. [ 963 ] 

? c As the produce of punjah land is never divided, the following Abstract 
of the annual cultivation and revenue will shew the fluctuation during six years, 
and average tax on the land : — 


NUNJAH, 


32. The following Statement of cultivation and produce will exemplify 
the foregoing observation ; — 


YEARS. 

Extent of Nunjah 
Cultivation 
productive. 

! 

Gross Produce 1 

before any deductions, 
except Pland Fee. 

Average Produce 

per Cawny. 


Cawnies. 

Garce. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mercal. Mr. 

Fusly 1211 

95 >S 58 

30.256 

352 

0 

126 

si 

,, 1212 

95, 601 

27.472 

69 

I 

1 14 

7 i 

„ 1213 

j 97.386 

29.582 

241 


121 

4 

„ 1214 

73.042 

21,942 

252 

5 

120 

li 

,5 1215 

79,188 

26,075 

264 

0 


5 , 

,, 1216 

85.389 

25.713 

38 

7 

120 

si 

Total 

... 

1,61,043 

17 

6^ 

#• 


Average Produce 

26,840 

207 

7 

122 

4 


33. The average produce per cawny given above, is low, compared with 
the average produce, in other districts. The first sort of lands in the Durma- 
sanum talooks will produce about 16 7| mercals per cawny; the second sort, 
about 146 mercals ; and the third sort, about i2of mercals. 


I St sort will produce on average 


... 166 mercals. . 

2d do. 

... 

... 119 


3d do. ••• 

... 

••• 97 i 

,.dp/ 

Under tanks, 

ist sort 

■ ■ 

97 

'do. ' " 

2d do. 


... 86 

do. 

3d do 

... 

75 i 

do. 
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31. The difiference between the greatest extent of nunjah land cultivated 
during the above six years, and the least extent, is about 24 pr. Ct. The 
difference between the greatest extent of punjah land cultivated, and the least, 
is about 19 pr. Ct. These fluctuations are not, perhaps, considerable ; but it 
will be remembered, that the produce does not always correspond with the 
extent of cultivation. The cultivation may be greater, than in any former year ; 
while the produce may prove, much less. 
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PUNJAH CULTIVATION. 


Average 
er Cawny. 


Amount of 
Teerwa. 


Extent of 
Cultivation. 


YEAR. 


Cawnies. 


Total 

Average 


that the assessment on nun]an lana 
acquisition of the province. _ 1 
elusion, from the fluctuations in 
of these changes will be noti 


,6. It must here be remarked, 
undergone frequent 
not, therefore, possible to ^ 

revenue, as exhibited above; the nature 

hereafter. 

.,7 Nunjah Mail Punjab is a species 
the stubble of paddy lapd, or on padd 
water, to enable the occupier to sov 
of the moisture remaining in t 
which can be drawn by picotahs to 


of punjah cultivation can 
paddy land for which *ete^>^ ” 
hat grain ; but on which, avail 
-round, or of the water that may 
fbe fields, he is able to sow the 


Average 
per Cawny. 


Revenue, 


Cultivation. 


Cawnies. 


land, has also undergone 


various changes. 


1 S. Ps. 

Fs. 

c. V 

71,206 

41 

13 

52,670 

14 

3 

69,880 

25 

62 

55.376 

26 

26 

1,04,^92 

26 

5S 

96.337 

^ 37 

18 

1 4.49.665 

3 

20 

j 74.944 

::: '7 

43 






ON THE AFFAIRS OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY, 
” VANPYAR LANDS, OR TOTECAL. 


Sr. I’s. F. 
Nanjah Proper 3,65,191 85 


Nanjah Main ggg j^g gg 9328 32 30 
Punjab ...i ’ 

Vanpyerland j 10,963 3 m 10»290 6 61 
11,206 41 13 52,610 14 3 

68,523 19 I 'r8,124 81 31 


Punjab 

Soornadyem, 


Total 


Deshcawel 


Grand Total 5,60,152 40 58 


42. In the assessments under the head of 
been made since the cession of the Compa,ny ; and m 
increase of the tax has taken place, which has given rise to 
complaints. ... 


YEAR. 

Cultivation. 

Revenue. 

Average 
per Cawney. 

Fusly 1211 ... 

„ 1212 

,,1213 — 

„ 1214 

„ 1215 — 

„ 1216 

4.316 

3.576 

4.273 

4.223 

4,456 

4,538 

■ 10,973 3 23J 

10,290 6 67 

13,839 16 37 

11,919 24 78 

13.724 18 55. 

12,205 29 47 ? 

2 22 54 |- 

2 36 63f 

3 10 2 

2 34 43I 

3 41 ? 

1 3 28 77 
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41 The following Statement will show the actual collections from th 
province of Tinnevelly, for a long series of years. -The remarks will explai 
the changes which, during that period, have ^P^urred m the assessment b 
warum, by rent, or by extra taxes on the nunjanland, to which, bei g 
principal object of investigation, it is confined : — 

STATEMENT of the Revenue of the Province of Tinnevelly, with tl 
changes in the Nunjah Assessmen, from A. D. 1738 to A. D. 1806, 


Annual Revenue, 
A6lually 
I collected. 


explanations, 


MANAGER, 


Sn Ps. F. 
Not known, 


In the government of the Hin- 
doos, it was not the custom to 
measure the land of the gross 
produce of every cottah. From 
four to five cotta hs were paid to 
the circar in kind ; and in some 
villages from 40 Cfs. 45 Cfs. and 
Ko Cfs. per cottah of landj was 


Not known. 


rod of 6-| cubits, instead of 7 
cubits, and 7 cottahs of grain 
were required for every cottah of 
land watered by the Tamtrapany 
river, or under never * failing 
watercourses j for lands watered 
by tanks, half the above, or 3I 
cottahs for every cottah, was 
required. In some villages, the 
grain was commuted for money ; 
in others not. 

During this period, 8 cottahs 
of the gross produce was render- 
ed for each cottah of land under 
regularly supplied watercourses, 
and 4 cottahs for land under 
tanks, and 22 Cfs. yawannah, or 
fee, was collected for iyapillah, 
the manager's Sumperty. This 
is the origin of the yawannah. 

Eight cottahs of produce was 
paid during this period, for i 
cottah of seed land, and land 
w'as measured by a 7 cubit rod ; 
22 C, fans, yawannah was paid. 

The portion to be given of the 
gross produce, was the same as 
before, but the ready money 
taxes were increased ; viz. 
yawanah as before, Cfs.... 22 

The Peshcar’s yawanah 15 Cfs 

Channel marah ... 2J do. 


Budha Saheb. 

Dalawoy Comarassamy, 
Moodely. 

Appagee Naick. 
Dalawoy Coniarassamy. 
Moodely. 

Aniver Cawn. 


Not known 


Meer Gholam Hussain 


6,56,809 18 69*\ 
4,24,522 33 65 f 
4,85,966 9 6 C 
4,42,424 34 5 w 
4,01,617 16 70"' 
3,70,514 22 9 

3, <59, 515 5 14 , 
4,39,442 17 66 
3,85,112 28 77 
3»S3»786 o I 3j 
4,02,148 9 o 
4,69,139 16 15 
6,24,538 39 12 
7,54,260 36 23 1 
6,91,646 34 42 \ 
6,38,323 28 51; 


Hussain Mahomed \ 
Khan ... ... ^ 

Alum Khan ... 

Teetarapah Moodely ... 

Hundi Meyah 

Maufoos Khan 

Dy. Alagaraph Moodely 


Mahomed Isoof Mhan 


Mahomed Isoof Khan 


During this period, the rent 
was collected in money, accord- 
ing to the current prices. 
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Annual Revenue 
Actually 
collected. 


EXPLANATIONS. 


MANAGER. 


Sr. Ps. R C. 

f For each cottah of land, 8 
1174 1764 1 f S?3L^74 ® ^4 cottah s of produce yawannah 37 

SI 75 1765 7 i 5 ^t 4^5 3 ^ before; channel fees 

1176 1766 [.Rajah Hockmit Ram j ,2 ; and nuzzer of Cfs. per io 

1177 1767 S>2Si!20 27 4 29-4 

1178 1768 4>9^»827 7 13 chuckrums. The grain was com- 

1179 1769 L ^P 3 ) 9^9 *7 2 muted for a money rent^ accord- 

I L ing to the current price. 

I During this period, the circar 

j took 60 per cent, the inhabitants 

Q \\ Shakemahommed ( receiving 40 per cent; the 

is8o 1770! I Aly, for six months 1 4>47»9^c> 10 73 yawanah was excused. Channel 

i ” marrah was collected in Fusly 

I 1180, at the rate of 2^ Cfs. and 

S181 1771 h f ^*02, 606 8 47 nuzzer, at the rate of Fn. per 

1182 1772 * 1 d,28ji99 2 78 10 chuckrums. This continued 

1183 1773 ! >Syed Mahomed Khan ^ 6,36,888 26 4 till Fusly 1185. From Fusly n8i 

1184 1774 I I 6,86,85322 15 to Fusly 1183, the circar grain 

1185 1775 i J L 5.OL070 17 47 was put on the inhabitants, and 

1 the value collected in money, 

i according to the current price. 

1186 1776'! Mahomed Ettabar / 5,40,5463210 The land was measured with a 

1187 1777 j Khan ... ... \ 4,10,38725 2 rod of 7i cubits. From 1184 to 

1185, the circar grain was partly 
forced on the inhabitants, at 

1188 1778 Tremalapah Moodely ... 5,60,380 20 26 the rate of 2-|- cottahs of grain, 

per cottah. at the rate of Cfs. 2 p. 

1189 1779 Allynawas Khan ... 4,23,772 224 cottah above the felling price. 

From 1186 to 1187, the circar 
^ ( Delwoy Tremalapah i ^ "'vas also in part forced on 

1190^ 1780 [ Moodely ... \ M4,26i 26 17 fhe inhabitants, but according to 

the felling price, at 2 cottahs per 
each seed cottah. ^ 

The circar, after deducting the 
j 2,16,610 18 40 expense of reaping, &c. allowed 

t 3.16,348 25 39 50 per cent, to the inhabitants. 

C 4,68,066 23 31 The yawanah was settled at f 

( 5,17,789 I 31 cottahs of produce for one of 

f 5,01,621 24 15 land in karr ; and in pethanum^ 

j 4,93,043 2857 I cottah of produce for one cot- 

-{ 5,24,013 34 17 tah of land; and from 1198 Fusly 

I 5.64,010 20 29 } Cfs. per cottah of, land vte 

L S}^ 7 t 993 3^ 56 colIe6ted as yawannah ; channel 

marrah, Cfs. " per cottah ; 
nuzzer f Cfs. During this period, 
the inhabitants were allowed 40 
per cent, deducting reaping^ &c.‘ 
expenses. 

Yawanah f. Cfs. per coftah.' ^ ,, 
Channel marah ff do. " ' 

Nuzzer f per 10 chuckrums. ^ ' 
In this -period, after deducting 
the charges of reaping, 50 per 
cent, warum was allowed to the 
inhabitants; and yawanah col- 
lected as follows i , , 

Karr produce f cottah per 
J cottah of land; peshanum ^ 
4?4I>9^3 S cottah per cottah of land; yawa-. 
4 rHt 3 ^^ 4 ^ nah money, 5 Cfs. per cottah. ' 
4,71,289 17 56 I Channel Very do. do, 

I Nuzzer ... f doper 10 ch. 


Delwoy Tremalapah 
Moodely 

Mr, Irwin 


5,34,644 34 4 
4,79,037 o o 


1200 

1201 


Mr. B. Torin 


1792 ) ( 6,25,388 14 73 

1793 f Mahommed Ettabar 3 7,06,344 8 15 

1794 ( Khan... ... 1 6,14,875 4 55 

1795 y C 4,74,644 13 71 

1796 Dy. Ramasawmy Moodely 4,35,49^ 7 

1797 Coopaniengar ... 4,30,129 16 25 


1 208 1798 \ Mahommed Jaffler 

1209 1799 > Khan 

1210 1800 7 Mootahdars 4.» 
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Fusly. A. D. 


MANAGER. 


Annual Revenue 
Actually 
I collected. 


12 1 1 1801 Mr. Lushington 

1212 1802 Mr. Parish. 


5,11,027 36 73 
14.60,475 8 72 


1213 1803 ) 

1214 1804 Mr. Cochrane 

1215 1805 ) 


5.i7»oo5 39 *4 
4,00,003 15 34 
4,87,220 17 5 


explanations. 


The land was measured in 
Fusly 1212 with a rod of yi 
cubits, and $0 per cent, allowed 
as warum to the inhabitants, 
after dedudting reaping charges : 

Yawanah in grain ; 

Karr f cottah per cottahV , 
Peshanum i do. do. 

In money : 
f Cfs. per cottah. 

Nautmahjan and Nuzzer 3 Cfs. 
Mutseddy Tahereer .. ^ do. 

Straw ... ... f do. 

New Tax... ...4x^60.^ 

Altogether ... 5 ^* 

Channel marah ••• 

Nuzzer if per 10 chuckrums. 

In Fusly 1214, 50 per cent, 
was allowed; as warum, to the 
inhabitants of the several villages 
in the distrias of Nellrambalum 
and Bramadashum, as they had 
before enjoyed only 40 cent. 

The other demands continued 
the same. 


44. An attempt has been made to explain the reason why the produce 
of the nunjah land been found to have been so generally divided, ^ It will 
now be observed, from the foregoing explanations, that the practice has not 
been often changed in this province, previously to the cession m July 1801. 
During the Hindoo government, which showed so much favour to the Bramins, 
the possessors of grants in the Dumarsenum lands were only required to lender 
a given quantity of grain, and to pay a small sum of money for each cottah ot 
land sown. This portion of grain, or the amount of the payment, may, 
perhaps, have been not much more than is paid by the proprietors of estates 
in Canara and Malabar, or it may have been less. The revenue of governmer^ 
from this province, tradition says amounted, at one time, to only one-sixtn 
of the gross produce. In the first years of the Mahommedan conquest, the 
grain proportion was 8 cottahs, and an extra tax in money, likewise was 
demanded. During the period of Mahommed Isoofs management, and for 
a few years subsequent thereto, the grain rent was commuted for money; 
according to the market price ; but this can hardly be called a rent ; it was 
little more than making over the circar* grain, as it was cut, to the inhabitants 
to sell, and collecting the amount of the sales, from them. During part of the 
time Isoof Khan was in charge of the province, the price of grain was high, 
and a large body of troops was in the country \ the revenues are therefore, 
unusually high, in his management. Various changes in the warum and 
share, and in the extra demands, took place during a succession of Mahom- 
medan managers from 1730 to 1780, till at length about the year 1781, the 
warum became fixed at 50 per cent, (with the exception of the period of the 
Company's assumption in 1790) for all the Durmasenum lands. The extra 

t ' . ♦ The* practice now in use, in Mysore. 
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demands in money? continued variable? sometimes being increased, at others 
diminished. During the assumption of the Carnatic in the year A. D. 1783, 
when Mr. Irwin was collector, the country was rented, not by villages, but by 
mootahs. The same plan was adopted, during the assumption in 1790, when 
Mr. Torin was collector ; none of the inhabitants subrented from the 
mootahdars, during the period of these rents. 

45. In later periods, from 1793 to 1799 inclusive, the country has been 
under aumanee, and the nunjah crops been divided with the inhabitants. From 
Fusly 1210, the nabob rented out the districts to 7 mootahdars for three years, 
from Fusly 1210 to Fasly 1212 inclusive. From Fusly 1 21 1, the first year 
of the Company's government, to Fusly 1216 inclusive, the same share, as 
allowed the inhabitants for the nunjah produce during the latter period of the 
nabob's management, has been continued; but the additional tax in money, 
has been increased, from an increased measurement of the land. During this 
period, the country has been nominally [ 967 ] rented by villagers ; I say 
nominally, because, in the first place, the car harvest has always been divided 
by the inhabitants, such part only as remained unsold at the time of forming the 
dowle, being added to the rent : in the next place, because the drear has always 
taken, in kind, about fths of the circar share in the peshanum crop. The rents 
have never been concluded, before the end of February, and have sometimes 
not been finished, before the end of May ; so that there has always been an 
aumanie management, for seven months ; in one case, for nine months ; and 
in two instances, for nearly eleven months ; and although there has been a 
rent, sibbendy have annually been employed to superintend and estimate the 
peshanum crops, before permission has been granted to the cultivators to 
reap it. 

46. It is not necessary to detail what must be the vexation, the trouble, 
and the loss, under such a system. The produce of the car harvest may be 
estimated, on an average, at cottahs 2,64,26. The harvest begins in the 
beginning of September, and continues, till the middle of December. During 
this period, it must happen, from the nature of the management, that the 
peshanum grain of the former year, has not been disposed of. The peshanum 
harvest begins about the latter end of January, and ends about the beginning of 
June. The time required to make the estimate of the car crop, and to send 
the accounts ; the time required to examine those accounts, and to determine 
the price at which the car grain shall be sold, precludes the possibility of 
carrying on the sales, expeditiously. 

47. At the time of forming the dowle accounts, in order to conclude the 
rent, there is then the whole of the peshanum crops, and much of the car, on 
hand. For example the following Memorandum will show the amount of grain 
on hand, at the periods mentioned. 

Remained on hand, as follows : ' , 


YEAR. 


DATE. 


PESHANUM. 


Fusly 1 21 1 


Cottahs cannot be ascertained here. 

... ist April 29,846 17 2 I 1,08,562 7 o 

*** j- The accounts, are not at hand. 

20th April I ... 1,71^344 17 

... 30th April I i 3>732 9 ^ 2,07,042 i o 

^ Fusly 1215 was a year of comparative scarcity. 
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0 Whm it is considered, th«l so Intge a quantity of grain, is thrown 
a, on*ce into the majtet it will “V 

collected, within the Fusly, ot ‘'i" by the 

fcrnts:lLrc”.ron?5a“^^^^^^^ , , 

iiiS i; i 

Amount collected in Fusly 1214, on accoun 41 69 

iSom'tSilSedin FSSy "JI,’ on account of Fusly .s.5 ... .,93,795 *7 ad 

«. From the foregoing tu,c«m« 

of management in the province o v rlnno-e for a system of greater 

pe,mme™y‘;lfoftr;nmal'“^^^^^ to the officers of goyemment and to 

the people, is highly expedient. _ _ 

.Ch Although the average produce of each nunjah village for a senes of 

SO. If a parent on nuniah land be deemed expedient, no 

years, is procurable, if a held ren j obtained ; the inhabitants 

Lcount of the average produce of each ^ °t>ta uiea , 

must be left to assess the fields mnong “emselves^^ ot 

be regulated by native ^ apprehended, from partiality on the part of 

to one party, or to the other, o PP py^ess of zeal on the part of the 
the headinhabit^ts, or corrup ion, of injustice are difficult to remedy, even 
native revenue officers . acts ^ fixed, with 

when discovered ; otimanie management which requires the 

tolerable correctness, that ^pait ^OT the further 

annual extent of cultivation to of land of which the cultivation of each in- 

IS of the dnconvenicnc. this 

Jinual scrutiny, I beg leave to refer to my report on Coimbatom. 

CT Tt is not necessary that I should go into any detail on the subject 

of the assessment of the punjah land ineva been revised, for the 

»™reY5Sk» to Sst,icts,™u Mccsmeut, by fields h.d been 
purpose of hxing tn • • g^jQ^n the necessity of a modification, 

hem feed During the latter part of the nabob’s government, 
before declaring them tixea curing • for a fixed sum 

^Ses'“?%nlyT.“«lly'™S‘.SS 

LeSrof.he'°sub”S "is 'r.' tSssifS'ffi e “o [968] any 

nf thp changes the punjah assessmet, has undergone. It willj 
I hope, be though sufficient, if I state that frequent 

anH Inwstisations have produced an union of opinion on the subject , and tnat 
r»;”?Ke imeSto made by the colleco, to the board ot tevenuA 

ea The soornadayem taxes, and the taxes on trees, have also been 
investigated Ind the nature of the reform to be submitted for the determination 
of the board of revenue, and of government, will be stated by the collector 

the boL of revenue. The amount* of these taxes will, °^i5rpartaL^^^^ 
41, be found to have been very considerable. They certainly partake, 

_ * Star Pags. 73,568 per annum. 
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53. By an order of government dated it was directed, that 

all weavers working for the Company, should be exempted from the payment 
of loom tax or house tax, by which it was understood, that this relief should 
not extend to other weavers, not so employed. In the Salem district, all loom 
tax was, I believe, abolished, and a stamp duty on cloth, levied in lieu of it. 
In this district, in the present contracted state of the investment, those 
weavers who have no longer employment from the company, and little from 
others, are, by the foregoing interpretation, assessed with the loom tax as now 
existing in this district, because they are not working for the company. It 
seems desirable either that all should pay a defined quit rent, like other classes 
of inhabitants, or that all should be exempt. There are more weavers in this 
province, than the company are ever likely to find employment for, atone 
period. The demand will, therefore, always exist for employment, and no 
exemption is necessary to secure workmen for the company. Under the 
nabob’s government, such an indulgence might have had a favourable effect. 

54. It is now necessary to consider, whether the present mode of 
realizing the public revenue in this province, shall be continued ; if not, what 
mode shall be established. 

55. Under the explanations which have been given in the statement, 
showing the revenue for a succession of years, it will have been observed, that, 
in addition to the large share of the produce received in the first instance by 
government, various taxes have been levied, either in money or grain, from the 
inhabitants, on the nunjah produce ; viz. 

Yawanah in grain, 

Do. in money, 

Peishkar’s yawanab, 

’ Channel marah, and 

Nuzzer. 

56. Of these taxes, the yawanah in money, and in grain, "still continue. 
The yawanah in money was levied upon each cottah of land cultivated ; the 
size of the cottah differed, according to the size of, the rod with which it was 
usual to measure the land. The demand still continues on the cottah ; but as 
the number of cottahs has increased in account, by the uniform rod which 
was used in surveying the land in Fusly 1212, the tax has increased, without 
any increase of benefit to the people, and forms an increased assessment, 
founded on no rule or principle, and which causes great complaints. It is 
desirable that this tax should be modified ; and if government would, at the 
same time, grant the further indulgence of commuting the whole of the yawanah, 
which has, kt all times, formed an unpopular impost on the people for a curnum 
and tank marah, there is reason to be confident that the arrangement would 
prove of considerable relief to the people, and of great ultimate benefit to them 
and to government. 

63. In this province, an aumanie management, a rent by villages, and a 
mootah rent, have all obtained, for a shorter or a longer period. The mootab 
rent under the management of Messrs. Irwin and Torin, although undertaken 
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in a country pst assuined for a tempomry 

Northern provinces, The village rent under Tsoof 

with the revenue, at any other tune. ^ ^ ^ 

Khan’s management, and ^ytjgther this is to be attributed to a 

revenue than at any ’ r Khan’s energy, to extortion, or to the 

S„„ p,osp«o«Vt»te of .hmgj 

mode of rent, it is difficult to de _ _ from the high price which gram 

64 . It it said, ‘rn'ln*™ « Si inre 

bo^e, and to the number of tro p diminution of revenue 

65. I have already remarked, that a c^derab d 

must result, from 

under aumanie, every advantage of h^ghp d -^here i^mduds 

and high price, is turned to the accoun E reduction be 

are to undertake thp occunier from loss, under all 

madron each field, adequate to the It is true that, as 

the circumstances of ' province, than in Tanjore, there is a 

there is more waste nunjah land in mis p . , . ’ .ti. f^om a low fixed rent m 

ipfc. tl»t on extended “TSgZn.iblo^ '“'i K i' 

of the present warmii. [ 969 ] ^ ^ ^ measurement has 

66 . A survey is merely a ^riniah^and punjah land ; the survey 

been made in this province, of both the n 3^ h P 3 ^^ with the 

is, therefore. ^'11 

inhabitants, for more than ^ „unjah revenue is, therefore, as well 

preserved for that period , th®, _ , . ^ fields, can determine it. ^ The 

Lown now, as an assessment by fi^d '^^nts on propositions 

rirfoiX-f :f f 3 

Sr'oiJwhkhL S itaed", will have be» procured, aud .to orJy 

questions remaining for discussion will e, collecting the 

ist. Is it desirable to continue Lency of native revenue 

punjah rent from each ryot, through the age y 

„d.1r"'d=air.ble .o change 

Ca“e 1 ?d,toffi.o”to. 2 Sn*;cS oueacb uuujab 

• ,ucf ;t f-es not follow that a field 

67. It is necessary, first, to premise, . ,e" detail and mischiefs of 

rent in_ money, must be d’ividiuff on the field the produce with the 

aumanie management, or the circar ^ renort* that rents by villages, or 

jSJTuroSr S=Sd,‘ rrev... .he’nece.i., of 

recurong “ great detail, T'tbe’lSe 

object ; that it cannot be intended, for a pe™ane y ^ d by a detailed 
of the country, with all its resources 

management for six successive years, the object ot detail m y 

been effectually accomplished. VYVTTT A D 1802, for the 

:co„aScu"3W-?tr fonto -efuiredto 
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referred to, and the severity of the law, when all the forms are gone through, 
be taken into consideration, they will demonstrate that the necessity of 
recurring to that Jaw for the enforcement of payment, cannot, consistent with 
the permanent prosperity of the country, be entrusted to uninterested native 
revenue officers; A under a renewable lease, or a village renter, (I speak 

not of speculators in rent, for a short period) while they have the powers of the 
Regulation to controul the refractory, will not exert them, to persecute the 
unfortunate. A cultivator, against whom the rigours of the Regulation have 
been enforced, in the distraint of his property, and consinement of his person, 
is a productive labourer lost to the estate, or to the village. The satisfaction 
obtained by payment in the person, which cannot be obtained fro.m the purse, 
is a ruinous expedient to the proprietor of an estate in India, or to a village 
farmer, who has a valuable and transferable lease. 

70. Regulation XXVI 11 . A, D. 1802, dees not appear to have been 
compiled under the idea that the officers of government would, at any time, 
be in the situation in which proprietors or farmers are placed in, by that 
Regulation. Regulation XXVII. of the same year, is the Regulation by which 
the officers of government are supposed to collect the revenue, and in that 
regulation, it is contemplated, that the revenue will be received, either from 
proprietors, or farmers. 

71. It is true, that although this Regulation is taken from the Bengal code, 
there does exist a species or ryot war rent in tw^o districts in Bengal, viz. in 
Sylhet and Chittagong. Such information as I possess of the state of those 
districts, and the difficulties the collectors experience in realizing the revenue, 
are here inserted. 

Extract of a Letter from the Collector of Sylhet. 

Para. 7. — Lastly, with regard to the petty talooks, the jummas of which 
‘‘ do not exceed cawns 10 per annum, the greatest part of which have proved 
“uosaleable; it is necessary to explain, that these estates in general, are no 
“more than bheets, or elevated spots by nature or art, upon which barrees, or 
“habitations, have been erected by individuals following some mechanical 
“ profession, who go out to service, and are not constant residents of the place ; 
“ such as artificers, bearers, boatmen, (dandees, mangees, &c.). These bheets, 
“ some of which have a trifling quantity of land attached to them, were assessed, 
and formed into separate talooks, at the time of the decennial settlement ; 
“as long as these talookdars,! or, as they are termed, khoshbashan, continue 
“ on the spot, the revenues are punctually paid ; but when they emigrate, to, 
“ follow their different occupations, and are dispersed, their talooks fall into 
“ arrears, which cannot be well recovered by attachment, since there are ^ no 
“ rents to be collected, and which, when exposed for sale, few or no individuals 
“ appear inclined to purchase ; since every, person, almost, . has his own barree, 
“or home, and may not find it convenient to alter his place of abode, without 
“necessity, or some particular view. In the mean time, the family of the 
“ talookdar, if he has any, retire, leaving an empty bheet, with sometimes an 
“ empty hut upon it ; the proceeds of which, if separately sold, would scarcely 
pay for the depitation of a peon. 

‘ In my address^ above alluded to, I find that I had omitted to state one 
“ principal cause of the ruin of many petty estates, in this district ; viz. the 
“ irreconcileable disputes of the raofussil copartners. A talook, which probably 
“ pays a jumma of cawns, § 100 per annum, and often less, is registered in my 

^ 5 Cawns to a rupee. 

t By talooks, we understand a district of several villages. A weaver’s habitation, with 
his back-yard, would, in the coast, on this principle, be a talook. 

• J A second Letter. ^ $ Cawns to a rupee. 
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.. boob., i» the »m. ot a «2'XSf' ^ “ op» 
“ less, perhaps than 5 paithee ^ 

« cei.ee a receipt i» “SXToccSe, Jhll ^ese 
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i:f“SSS”rS:'ferw1 

“ ’^sks tt octet Sccttosrttt pat™« 

.. ‘ettlemet, is to seise the ryots of h.s oop^tnere 

“the grounds of the estate being registeied,^ ^ 

“the foujedarr^y adawto, the public 

“summoned, think it my duty 

“?ehsMaT?o attach the lands by whiclvmeasu^-es 

L frenerally realized, the evil is not 


states, " The Regulations ui my^opmion 


ation of the first jummabundy by Mr. 
inheritance, mortgage, or sale, and from 
rctice of the dewany adawlut since its 
il property here, which is not attached 
given existence to a numerous body ot 
feel themselves confirmed by custom, 
lourts, as the actual proprietors of the 
which land can be divided. Secure in 
y despise cotrol ; and in general, only 
to themselves ; if recourse be had to 
■xcessive, in proportion to the arrear and 
and ineffectual to adopt the system of 
IS it is only productive of causing the 
ilment of their effects ; all deputations, 
itraint and sale of personal property, 
without any real advantage to govern- 
follow their own ploughs, and are the 
,ey differ only in name, from inferior 
.riA snhservient to the same rules; and 
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‘‘ The proprietors of land in this province complain, that the^ rule of 
‘'attaGhment and sale is severer than personal restraint, upon a principle, that 
** temporary coercion is less oppressive than inevitable ; and I am of 
opinion, that there should be some gradation of punishment y for although 
'' the arrears are, in most instances, ascribable to want of good faith on the part 
of the landholders, immediate attachment, which is generally accompanied 
*Svith is a punishment disproportioned to the crime/’ 

73. That any consideration of commiseration, arising from self interest, 
can ever enter the breast of a native revenue officer, is hopless. ^ That a 
collector can enter, although more alive than a native officer, to the distress of 
individuals, into the particular misfortune of each, in an infavourable season, in 
an extensive district, is a vain expectation. Those who know the native 
character, know well, that all who complain, have not always injuries to complain 
of ; that a readiness to listen to complaints, produces an accumulation of 
representations of imaginary grievances. 

74. To discriminate, therefore, between those who ought to come under 
the penalties of Regulation XXVIII. and those who ought not, would be 
impracticable on the part of the collector ; and could not, with safety or justice 
to the individuals, be entrusted to a native revenue officer. 

75. Under a rent of the nature above described, or in a village rent, the 
individual cultivator would be secured, by the courts of justice, from the 
oppression of his equals ; which oppression has been one of the principal 
arguments, in favour of held rents. He has the interest of the rest of the 
community in a village rent, or of the renter of a mootah, against being driven 
to the extremity of distress, even if the ties of relationship, or of fellowship, 
should obtain no claims on the humanity of the head villagers. 


76. The situation, of a cultivator, therefore, in seasons of calamity, or 
in instances of individual distress, must be better under a village rent, or under 
a mootah rent, than under a ryotwar rent. Of this there is strong proof in the 
last unfavourable season, in every province where either of those modes of rent 
have prevailed. 

77. Without quoting the authority of the best-informed and most 
celebrated authorities, to show that intermediate agents are productive of no 
mischief, but of much good, in all the transactions of life, whether in revenue 
or commerce j they are known to exist in every country which can be said to 
be in a state of prosperity in its manufactures, commerce, and agriculture. [ 971 ] 

78. If by creating proprietors of landed estates, an apprehension be enter- 
tained that we shall rear a race of poligars, who will rebel against the government ; 
the apprehension must be accompanied by a belief, that the government . have 
appointed courts of justice, which will not be able to enforce their decrees, or to 
punish crimes ; that the weakness of the government will always be equal to the 
weakness of the native governments which produced poligar independence and 
revolt. Does not the history of this country, as well as that of every other, 
show, that the subject, whether a baron, a poligar, or the head of a banditti, or 
any terms of similar import, were only lawless, when the government was weak ? 
It will not be said that the persons who will become renters, or mootahdars, 
have been bred up like poligars, in independence, in a false sense of their own 
importance, or will have had their imaginary bravery excited to seek martial 
fame, by the exaggerated, but constantly recited deeds of valour, of their 
ancestors. 

79. That we have had rebellious poligars, and turbulent zemindars, ^ is 
true ; but it does not appear to me a natural conclusion, that, by creating 


^ I know of no other ground of apprehension, or of any inducement that a proprietor 

of an estate can have, to resist the authority of government. 
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mootahdars or proprietors, we are adding ^ 
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- d-The southern -poHgars -were in- .opoa rebellion 

Mahomedan, and English government; besides acts ot individual con 

just punishment of their crimes fell an thetn. , - . , . 
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84. The result of my inquiries have proved, that a very small proportion of 
the produce of this district is exported, either by sea or by land ; on the contrary, 
that, in unfavourable seasons of produce, rice is sometimes brought from 
Travancore. The price of paddy, in ordinary seasons, may bs_ stated at 28 
star pagodas per garce, ■which is, deducting expense^ of beating it into rice, 
between 60 or 70 star pagodas per Madras garce for rice ; in the present season, 
even supposing boats could have been procured, which v/as not practicable, 
the grain of this province, could not have been imported into Madras, at the 
rate allowed by government ; it would have cost, when landed at Madras, from 
1 10 to 120 star pagodas per garce, without making any allowance for wastage. 

85. From the foregoing circumstances it is clear, that the produce in 
grain of this province, is all consumed on the spot j but whether a ■village rent, 
or a mootah rent, is calculated to reduce the price of grain, or to increase it, 
it is difficult to decide. It is probable that there would be, under a villaae 
rent, an increased number of sellers, at all times in the [ 972 ] market, 
which would decrease the price of grain ; but, supposing this result to be 
admitted, and that an allowance should become necessary to village renters, in 
consequence of their representation on this head, still a village rent on lease, with 
this deduction, appears to me likely to be more productive ; because the loss 
by wastage, theft, and neglect, while the grain remains under charge of the 
native officers of government, must be considerable, and would be so much 
saved to the village renters; while a diminution of charge, would result to 
government under such a rent, equivalent, or nearly so, to any reduction which 
it might be necessary to make, for a reduced price of grain. 

86. In this province, there is not the same cause for rejecting mootahdars, 

as exist in Tanjore ; the same inducements to deprive individual ryots of 
their right of occupancy does not prevail ; land is not so desirable a property 
here, as in Tanjore ; the same security has not existed; the acts of violence 
and plunder of the southern poligars are not yet forgotten. There can be no 
danger of a monopoly either, if there be no interfoence on the part of govern- 
ment in fixing the price of grain, and a free transit is allowed into, and from, 
all the surrounding countries. If the inhabitants be willing to rent their 
village, there is no great objection to a village rent. I certainly give a 
preference to a mootah rent, but am not so zealous an advocate for that system, 
as to wish to see it introduced, contrary to the wishes of the people ; but I feel 
a conviction which I have stated, and which has been confirmed by observation, 
that the true interest of the people, and of government, is best secured and 
provided for, by this mode of management. Under any opinion of the superior 
merits of either of these modes of rent, a general concurrence will, ! imagine, 
be given to the opinion, that a detailed ryotwar rent, where the revenue and . 
resources of a country have been ascertained, and where courts of justice have 
been established for the protection of all ranks of people from oppression and 
injustice, cannot be longer expedient or necessary. . ■ . 

87. Under the impression of the foregoing sentiments, I beg leave to 
recommend, that the collector of the province of Tinnevelly may receive 
authority to enter into engagements with the inhabitants for the rent of their 
villages, on a lease for a period of years, or, in the event of their declining to 
undertake the responsibility of a rent, with mootahdars. The lease should not 
fall short of three,* but had better ,be for five years. There is no want of 
accounts in this province, on which to regulate the terms of the lease. 

88 If the proposition of letting out the country to mootahdars be 
thought preferable, I should recommend that the estates be not of less value 

S. PS, ■ - S. PS. , 1 • 

than 5,000, nor higher than 15,000, according as local circun'istances may 



n introduced only in countries yielding dry grain, and 
where there exists so great a quantity of waste land, 
, it must be tendered by the circar to the cultivating 
conferring than receiving a favour, in the acceptance. 
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appear term' o‘b “*noui “an fiS°)™n three years, 

^pSr>e reootahdats .0 1*0 fthS; 

habitants, to settle then accoents, to sell then gtain, ano 
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rents, should be resoited . rp. moderation, or otherwise, of 

system immediately cannot' otherwise be determined. A ryot 

a field assessment in all seas , assessment in a neighbouring 
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the low-assessed mootahs. Under niootanaars, u . ^ . j the 

T°L .»t » k,"T m°ootah 

ryotwar rents had not been known. [ 973 ] 

Extract FORT ST. GEORGE Revenue Consultations, 
the 1 6th August 1808. 

Extract Mr. Hodgson’s Report on the Province of DINDIGUL ; 
dated 28th March 1808. 

Para THE whole lands of a province in India, whether cultivat^, 
para. 5- Itave been from time 

Mr Hodgson’s Report immemorial apportioned to a particular village; so 
on^he Provmce of Dindi- that all lands are within the known boundary of some 
gulj 28 March 1808. village. The total boundary of all the villages of a 

province, forms the whole landed surface of that 
particular province. 
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6. The villages in Dindigul are distinguished by the terms “ Circar 

village,” and “ Poliaput f the former, denoting that no other intermediate 
agency existed for the receipt of the circar share of the produce or revenue, 
than the immediate officers of the circar; the latter, denoting an alienation of 
the revenues of entire villages, and the transfer of their revenue jurisdiction to 
individuals, styled poligars, either for a feudatory or cawel* service, or a tribute 
called this tribute being less than the circar share of the produce in 

proportion to the service to be rendered by the feudatory poligar, or the 
cawelgar. Independent of the pollams, the poligars frequently held cawelly 
mauniams in the circar villages. These poligars had, at the time of the 
transfer of the villages, no property or occupancy in the land, and seldom 
assumed any ; the most cultivated villages, and the most jungly or frontier 
situations, were frequently assigned to poligars for cawelly service. They 
sometimes had a hnnmatum\ of their own, either to increase their resources, 
or for the purpose of rearing a superior kind of grain for domestic use. They 
sometimes had the power to compel the inhabitants of the circar villages to 
cultivate their mauniams, in preference to the circar lands. This happened, 
when the government was weak ; and poligar power strong. The peons, they 
were under their tenure obliged to maintain, either for purposes ^ of external 
war, or internal police, had land assigned to them, for a proportion of then- 
pay. An assignment of land, when the desolate state of most of the pollams 
is considered, the poligar could easily make, without ejecting any of the original 
cultivators ,* if ejectment by force, was ever practised, it was always considered 
an act of injustice. It follows then, that the transfer of^ villages to form a 
pollam,J was no more than the assignment of a certain portion of the govern- 
ment revenue of those villages to an individual, for particular purposes, in 
preference to giving monthly pay. The practice of assigning the revenue of 
land for the payment of service, was universal in India. It was practised, as 
well for the maintenance of fighting men, for the endowment of religious 
establishments, in provision of the expense of the kitchen, as for the payment 
of the betel bag carrier ; as well in reward of civil and military services, as for 
the support of concubines. 

7. The number of villages in Dindigul, are as follows : 


i Circar Villages. Pollam Do. 


Mouza 


Muzrahs 




Total 




Note— That the inhabited place where the servile class is numerous, and where many ' 
husbandmen reside, is named grama, or village, and it is situated in the midst of fields and 
o-razed lands. Thus, on all sides of the villages, there should be pasture, and round this 
Sgain, should be the fields. The residence of priests, soldiers, and merchants, is best in 
cities and towns, and that is intimated in a preceding chapter.— Digest Hindoo Law, 
vol. 2, p. 351- 

^ Cawel means watching and protection from thieves and petty plunderers, 
t Kummotum is the name used to designate the farming stock of an individual, such 
as his ploughs, bullocks, slaves or servants. 

So the Ramnad Polara or Zemindarry was granted to the ancestors of the present 
famify, with the title of Setheputtis, for the defence of the road, and protection of pilgrims 
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S, In thq villages of Dindigul, the sarae internal policy is found, as in 
other provinces. A certain portion of the inhabitants holding the title of 
Naiiiemar gours^ or mahajens^ are in the enjoyment of a portion of the land 
rent free, and are the hereditary! occupiers of the remainder, certain principal 
officers, such as the curnum (or register accountant of the revenue affairs of 
the village) ironsmith, carpenter, barber, washerman, village watcher, [974] 
potmaker, dancing girls, nurguaty, or distributer of water, &c. Sometimes all, 
and more than those enumerated are found in each village : sometimes, only a 
portion of them. They have the circar produce of a portion of the land 
assigned them for their livelihood, but no claim to cultivate the land ; from the 
occupation in life of many of the incumbents, it may be imagined they seldom 
bad the wish : a portion of the produce is given to them in addition, both from 
the grain in ear, and from the heaps when thrashed. It is after these deduc- 
tions, variously denominated, but existing in each province, that the produce of 
paddy land is divided with the circar, or the cultivator is allowed to remove the 
harvest from dry grain land. 

9. These deductions, generally denominated sohmifrums^^ are stated to have 

beeen prior to our acquisition of Dindigul, in every 
Sichiorig. TOO of the gross produce, leaving 93-! to be divided 

between the circar and cultivator. In i794»^ these 
deductions were estimated at 40 in the 100, leaving only 60 to be divided : J 
This would give the circar ... ... .*. 30 

Ryots ... ... ... 3° 

Sotumtrum ... ... 40 

Total Ryot share ... ... ... — 7^ 

— 100 

10. But in latter years, they were regulated at about 12 in the 100; 
leaving 88 per cent of the gross produce, for division, share and share. 

11. In Dindigul, the produce of paddy was always, before our acquisition 
of the province, divided after deducting the allowances in kind above referred 
to between the cultivator and the circar in equal portions, and received by the 
circar in kind, I have found the practice of dividing the produce of paddy 
land, to have been general in all the districts § I have visited, prior to the 
introduction of the system* of ryotwar rent, or a fixed field rent in money. This 
practice continued in Dindigul till the establishment of the survey, and introduc- 
tion of field rents in Fusly 1210, or A. D. 1800. 

12. The circar of Hyder and Tippoo generally took the whole circar share 
from the paddy land, in kind, and seldom made it over for a money payment to 


resorting to the sacred pagoda at Ramaswarum ; and to most of the southern poligars, for 
keeping up a certain body of men for the defence of Madura, and for the havelly of certain 
tracts of co^ntr3^ So, the western zemindars of Vencatagherry, Calasty, and Bomarauze, 
at no distant period, were made munsubadars of the Mogul empire, and established in the 
countries they now hold, on the condition of performing military service, and having a body, 
of troops always ready to attend the summons of the emperor. 

^ These titles vary in different provinces. MeerassidarSi Foiails, Gramafans are 
denominations of the same nature. 

t I use the word hereditary, to prevent any misunderstanding respecting the word 
proprietori” 

t I am inclined to think this must have Nellore, Sataward, 

been an error, or if not, it was evidently Madura, Ceded Districts, 

a fraud. Trichi nopoly, 

§ Note. — In Peddapore eXcepted, See my It is so, in 

Report on that province, dated 1805. Tan j ore, Zilla Vizapatam, 

It was so, in Tinnevelly, Ziila Chinglepur 

Baramahl, S. 0 . Arcot, Ramnad, 

Coimbatore,- r :H* D. Arcot, j It is so, in Mysore, 
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the villages. Under the company’s government, since the 
the establishment of field rents in 1799-1800, the vi 
contracted with, to take the circar .share, 
the rest was received into store, 
divisions, compo.sed of several villages, to 
realizing the circar share was adopted, the villagers 
share in kind, or to contract with the renter to take 
hitn a value agreed on, for ihe circar share. This 
cultivator, when redress from exaction is obtainal 
without risk or responsibility. 

13. The share of the circar, or the produce of 
was, before our acquisition of the province, rece: 

much for a given quantity of land of a given quality; the rates of assessment 
to the quality of the land, and the extent of the land measure differed in each 
villap, or if not in all, in a very large proportion of them; the nominal extent 
of the_ lano was generally exceeded by the actual extent ; and although the 
denomination of the rod used to measure the land, might be the same in each 
Y,i.age, the number of inches to the foot or feet to the rod, and size of the foot 
differed in many. It was by this intricacy, and by these indulgencies, that the 
arbitrary imposts of despotic rulers were evaded, or rendered less oppressive 
An order might be issued tp increase the assessment, and the revenue officer 
might obey, to outward appearance ; but if he was 
Note.— Mamoo!, ccstom, sensible the increase would not be collected or was 
hribed to betray his trust, he allowed a favourable rale 

, , , , 1 , measurement. This once granted, became mamool 

and would always be claimed as a right. 

TN! ^ biiagine possible, otherwise to account for the increase in 

Dindigiu or the assessment on certain dry grain lands, called ghitty, during Syd 
Saheos management, from 6|| culiy fanams per colley. to i6|- cully fanams • 

being at once more than loo per cent ^ ^ , 

15. ihe mode ol. collecting the revenue frorri diy arain land thus 
described, continued till he introduction of thc’Survey ; and where 


conquest ah;"' '"tO'"' 

iilagers were generally 
or a portion thereof, for money, and 
At one time, the district was rented by 
one man. When tliis mode of 
were at liberty to take their 
the whole produce, paying 
system is favourable to the 
)le ; because it leaves hioL 







iiP^ 
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assessment ; or if it gave him more, an under assessment : but still it was an 
innovation in the mode of payment, and introduced a responsibility, hitherto 
unknown. 

17. An under assessment would, no doubt, compensate, in a great degree, 
for this innovation : because it might, at first view, leave the cultivator a greater 
portion of the produce than be enjoyed, under a division of it : for example : 

Total produce of a cawney, or acre, say ... 100 

Deduct, allowance made for various purposes, before division, say 10 

^ ... ... ... ... 90 

To the cultivator f ... ... ... 45 

To the circar f ... ... ... 45 

90 

18. The foregoing mode of receiving the dues of government from paddy, 
under share and share, obtained, whether the produce of the acre was 100, or 
only 30 or less ; the government and cultivator would divide the produce, 
whether great or small ; but where a money rent is introduced, and the practice 
of share and share annulled, the result may be, as follows : — 

Total produce ... ... ... ... ioo 

Deduction ... ... ... ... 10 

Remains ... 90 

Cultivator’s money rent reduced to a fixed payment, on an 
average of price and produce ; say 3^0 ... 60 

Government share, say ... 30 

90 

19. The question is then reduced to what is a fair equivalent, for the safety 
and security of a division of the produce ; and frds, or any other proportion of 
the produce, when allowed, will enable the cultivator to pay this settled portion 
in money, in all seasons, and under all circumstances, and by whom this 
equivalent is to be determined ? 

20. It is maintained, that taking a share of the produce is, like tythes, 
a discouragement to agriculture. This may be true ; but the question in 
India, must have reference to the quantity of produce, taken as revenue. If 
the government of India can afford to take only a sixth in money, instead of 

. half the produce ; there can exist no doubt, that the 
Sic in orig. cultivators would acquire capital, and that land 

would in many places, become as valuable as in Canara, 
where a iwenikth only is supposed to be taken. 

21. There can exist no doubt, that a money rent on paddy land, would 
cause a sacrifice of a very considerable portion of the present revenues of a 
district, classed as a nunjah district. This sacrifice, in dry grain districts, 
where the portion of nunjah land is small, must also, be small; still, it 
will be proportionate, and I am much inclined to estimate it, at a high 
per-centage on the former averaged revenue. But in such districts, the reduction 
was not so apparent ; because the leading branch of revenue being dry grain, 
or piinja rent, the loss on nunja would not be great. I mention this circums- 
tance, to show, that, although field rents have been introduced on the paddy 
land of a few districts, classed as dry grain districts, where the quantity of 
paddy land is inconsiderable ; it is not yet satisfactorily ascertained*^* that it 
would be desirable to extend the practice to districts, classed as wet land 
districts. 

^ Note.— -The government decided on the report of the Committee on the province of 
Tanjore, that it was not desirable; and I have recommeded that it be not adopted, in 
Tinnevelly,,.- , 
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general, has been proved^^ tut Imve'^not ^faLiV so'^succ^ 

cause of this established custom In L fui, successful m tracing the 

Tinnevelly, I attempted to account' for it. ^ ^ paragraph of my Report, on 


Digression respecting oflVrLrn/n ^ P ■’ P all the provinces south 
divided property. ^ o Madias, a property in the land is invested in the 

^ ^ resident inhabitants of each village. 

Note.— -See Report on «« q_ i ’ 

Tanjore, Coimbatore and tt ,33- bo long as the 31st March 1 800, Mr 
Tinnevelly. Hurdis Stated, that the Nautumcars* of South Coimba' 

right i„ .he sot; end wo.U L 

;;rhfe.To”' sf •,» 

“ comprehend, whence their advantages were derived! 

Gourfof Sigdfor rathTtoTS*^^^^^^^ Nautumcars and 

prior to the surley, Puttookut f ryots, as they were denominated 

generafiy admitted, k^at^^wo^righte couId"\mdtr^ th?woT'^“ ^ 

■ 

gained so ' 7 rrK“iS ”S CSad" ' • 

the perusal of the interesting discussions on the subjeef^ between the rS F'; 
honourable Marquis Cornwallis and Sir John Shore, the BenJal LSS?- ' 

at ^idras, on proposing tlie btfod^S ' ' ' ' 

o f the permanent system . If general access to these document 

rdiSrf f ' 
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had been taken to circulate thein, or at least t 

ibiert - it would have been distinctly seen, t 

•mSS sy ten^vas, to confirm and secure the ng1 

r Tocolfirm and secure, are the terms «Jicbm, 

ghts wireVnted, or any doubt entertamed upon 1 
,..a„gf«.u,e.ot tongh. r^ „n.ebe given .cb 

e.«i.led S“,o/„snge, .0 ,mhe his demands fo, „ 

or in other words. 

of the soil had the solid right, from ti 
a defined rent, and no more, for the land they cultiv^ 
all the cultivators; from the most north 
I shall have occasion hereafter to show, 1 
less value in different parts cf the Inc 

ght” of zemindars, in the Reguktions, is 1 
collect from the cultivators, that rent 
right of government ; and the benefit arising 

first, to an extension of the amount, no 

an increase of cultivation Tc 

-here the rent may be rendered m ^md Ihnd^, o a c 
- -n'»rior kind of culture, arising out_ of a mutual 
their interest, between the cultivator and proprmtor. _ ^ ^ 

,8 Such is my interpretation of zemindary proprietary right , 
it staid, pt'ed » be! i. all L docament, I have t.fevred to. 

,g. Paley, in his Philosophy, defines property in land, to P 

it and to exclude others from it ^ ^ fUp c 

\o. Much has been of the boasted 

of private estates m Canara, and in ^ ^ ^ ‘ -j- and mool gu 

sunerior and inferior righ s of the je nmka , cna ^ r i • 


been obtained, or means 
part which bears on tl 
the first principle of the [ 
of the cultivators of the soil, 
be used, because no new ri 
following 1 

ist. That no zemindar, 
persons) was 

according to his convenience ; 

2d. That the cultivators 
immemorial, of paying 

'>6. This right is inherent in 
parts'" of India, to Cape Comorin, 
the right came to be of more or 
empire. 

37. The proprietary ri; 

fore no n'lcrc tbaii the i 
custom has established, 
this right is confined 
the customary rent by 
dealing in grain, w: 
from an inferior to a sup- 
standing of 




ation of a ryot was much superior to 
'bitrary exactions at the pleasure of the 
:mi the conditions to which by the 
tles-ally be dispossessed; and it taxes 
e d&ct,wore demanded, the Coiwts 
■ere open to his complaints; for the 
as the first duty, and often became the 

E its principles are easily discerned ; for 
le lands of the ryots, a tax, which s 
and has the semblance of governing the 
determined.” — State of Benga 7 
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4T. When I assert, that in no part of our territories in India, are the 
lands cultivated by hired labourers paid by the government, or by its slaves, I 
do not fear contradiction ; when I assert, that by far the largest portion of the 
territory of India is cultivated, either by slaves or hired labourers, I am as little 
afraid of the position being denied me. If then, these slaves and hired labourers 
who drive the plough, are not in the pay of the government, by whom are they 
paid ? They are paid by a description of persons, whose denomination varies 
with the variation in tlie local language, and whom we know, under the general 
term of cultivator, or ryot. In many parts of India besides Canara, I assert, 
with as little fear of contradiction, that where a Bramin has the property in the 
land, which the laws of his religion do not allow of his cultivating with his own 
hands, three descriptions of persons subsist on the produce of land : 

ist. The Bramin.”^ 

2d. The shudra, who undertakes to cultivate the Brahmin's property, 
and to pay him for it a rent in kind. 

3d. The slave or hired labourer, who assist the shudra. 

42. Again : the government in India nowhere finds the seeds, the 
implements of husbandry, or cattle for the plough. The government has never 
been in the practice of granting leases for rent ; f leases for land, are, in 
India distinct subjects. The collection of the rent of a village, of a number 
of villages, of a talook, or of a province, has usually been granted on lease ; but 
w^e nowhere find that the cultivators, each and aHj ^^ver held leases for their 
particular fields. In most instances, the land is not even a separate property 
of each individual, § but the joint property of the society of the village, and 
held in share ; the occupation of the lands being changed, by casting of lots at 
stated periods, but always in the fixed shares. 

43. It must then, I think, be admitted, that the circar of government, or 
the representatives of government, the zemindars, never could have been the 
absolute proprietors of the soil. 

44. The property in land, of those who cultivate the soil in Canara, or 
the proprietors of the private estates, as they are frequently called, is represented 
to be of the most valuable kind ; because the land pays a fixed rent, and 
because it can be sold and mortgaged. 

45. It appears from the records of the Board . of Revenue, previously to 
the conquest of the province of Canara by Ryder Ally Khan, it was divided 
into small estates, considered the actual property of the holders, assessed at 
a fixed and moderate rate ; that on his taking possession, Canara was an highly 
improved country, filled with industrious inhabitants who enjoyed greater 
advantages than their neighbours, above the Ghauts ; but that the .system of 
management, subsequently introduced, had impoverished it,, and greatly reduced 
the population. 

46. Now I would ask, if this description will hot apply to every part of 
India, and whether the system of management introduced at one period or 

^ Note.— -The Bramin share in kind, varies from 50 to 60 per cent, of the gross produce 
after deducting Swatuntrums, the shudra, for 30 out of 60 will undertake to plough the land, 
find the seed, and reap the produce ; the difference is the property of the Brahmins, and is 
the landholder’s rent. 

t Note.— Zemindars, Rajahs, Poligars, Jageerdars, are representatives, of the govern- 
ment, to whom the collection of the goverftment rent has been transferred, not the absolute 
property in the land, and right to demand any rent. 

if; Note. — Leases for waste land, or for encouraging the growth of any particular 
produce, are exceptions which prove the rule. 

§ Note.— Leases to individuals, where they exist, are reduction of the standard rent 
granted on cowle to favoured individuals, rather than leases of land. The issuing of indivi- 
dual pottahs is a new practice, introduced under the new system of Ryotwar Rents. 
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another by Hindoo or Mussulman rulers, has not impoverished, at one period 

orShS more or less, , every province of India ? If this be 
deduce the’ following conclusions ; viz. that land will be, and is, more 01 l^s 
valuable ; first, where arable land is secure or abundant : secondly, wheie the 
assessment is high or low. _ _ 

47 In Canara the standard assessment (for every_ province in India_^has 
its standard) was at one period, very low ; an addition was however made to 
this standard during the government of the Hindoo rajahs and rajah 
Pvinuuser arid Bednore : a further addition was made by Hyder Ally Khan ; 
SdSfmther by Tippoo Sultan: so that when the British government 
gafned poLssion of the^ province, the rent, as established by the antecedent 
rulers, was nearly double the re^a, or standaid lent. 

a 8 “Had such an assessment,” observes Colonel Muino, “as that 
“ introduced by Hyder and Tippoo, extended in ancient times Canara would 
“ long ago have been converted into a desert ; m a country so rocky and 
“ uiiCTeii where cattle are not only scarce, but even where they are to be had, 
“cannot’ always be employed ; where every spot, before it can be cultivated, 
“mSt be levelled, with great labour by the hand of man ; the expense of the 
“ S prepaS^^ 'vaste ground, must have been p great, that it never could 
“haveOeen attempted, unless the assessment had been extremely modeiate . 
“and even after land has been brought into cultivatiori, if it is neglected foi a 

“few years, it is soon broken up by deep gM formed by the torrents which 

“ fall during the monsoon.” _ , . , 

,Q It is I think, demonstrated from the foregoing extract, that the two 

49. it is, i t , scarcitv of arable land, and low assessment, 

“tuif lbe of prim.mes . i„ Cam.' Contrast with, this, 

the state of things in the .provinces of Coimbatore, in the Ceded Districts in 
Salem or any of the countries which I have classed, as dry gram districts, [ 978 ] 

in all those provinces, the arable land is more than quadruple, the landjindei 
cultivation ^The expense of preparing this waste arable land is inconsideiable , 
We there is no scarcity of land ; quite the reverse, there is a supera- 
bundance -—and the collector of Coimbatore* candidly observes, that the 
cultivators consider that they are conferring a favour on government, mot 
roSng one, by occupying land. In all these districts, we have, with ve y 
Iktle vLiation continued the assessments of former governments and to those 
a sessi^“^^ a strictness of collection, and of scrutiny into 

accounts, hitherto unknowmf In these provinces, tj^n, there is neither 

scarcity of land, or low assessment, to give value to landed piopeily. But, as 

in dry grain provinces, water, because a scarce article, must be of some value , 
so, paddy land is often, and fields with wells are always, a valuable and 
tranLraWe property. In the sale of the latter property, the sort and productive 
powers of the well determine the price, not the extent of the field , because 
such a part of the field as cannot be watered from the well, is of no more value 
comparatively, than in any other field. 

50. I make the following inductions, from the foregoing reasoning : 

I St. That the cultivators have a right everywhere, without the exception 
of a single district or province, to pay a fixed tax for the land they occupy. 

2d. That they have the right, universally, to occupy this land, so long as 
they pay the standard rent. * , 

i" Note —In Coimbatore the wet cultivation is little more than three in every 100 of the 
total cultivation. In Salem it was about six ; and in Ceded Districts it is not seven m 
100 : while in Tanjore, the dry grain cultivation does not amount to 50 m the mo. 

t Note —By means of Ryotwar rents, or taking an account of the cultivation of each 
individual, and giving each individual a pottah for that cultivation, defining the rent on each 
field. . ^ ^ ■ 
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3d. mt they have the rent being the only ri^ht of 

pvernment, to^sellor transfer by deed, gift, or otherwise, the land they occupy 
subject always to the condition of paying the standard rent. ^ 

r^ht stated in the 3d position, wherever the 
stanoard rent has not been increased, so as to absorb all the profit on cultiva- 
tion, or arable land is sufficiently scarce to be of value in the acquisition. 

ro 51- Had the state, of things, described by Colonel Munro continued in 
pnara, the owners of private estates* or the private property in estates would 
have been of no more value than the land in other pro vince^ Tn fac; h 
not of equal value, for Colonel Munro observes, “CaLra has ' however nTw 
completely fallen from this state of prosperity. The evils which have’ been 
» accumulating upon it, since it became a province of Mysore have 

population, and rendered its rSinffig 
^ ihabitants, as poor as those of the neighbouring countries. Its lands which 
“ fhl to a very small portion, and lie chiefly between 

“ Ip! Chandergherry rivers, and within five or si.x mfles of the 

;; but only \ha! saleable landrafe scademd ov^ eVely 'pa^rof ?t" tfenimri’ 

“ There^SLdfant^^ particularly in the Mangalore district 

the nort^ rU"rc:„\;! 

to the other, excepting upon the banks of the Mangalore, and some of the 
^ othe great rivers. In the vicinity of the Ghauts! the lands areTot oni! 
unsaleable; but the greatest part of them is waste, and overgrow^ viA vSod 
It IS reckoned that the population of the connh-v hnc 

‘‘ third \^thin the last forty years, and there can be little doubt buTits%ropertt 
“has suffered a much greater reduction • i ^ 

formerly flourishing p, fees, con!ab‘no"v; ^nT^ ft'Sggarly inSS 

.„d Mangdoro itsdf i“ g Jil, S'S?' 

“ by the incursion of Hydir, by the 'four wars 

;;.»a„y oAhe ;*Ed Ss “SuTL'g, iugThet iutbSS 

S irsLii .5^h“ c» -rwieu"-} 

^ ^ounting to above sixty thousand, and sending them imo SpSitv to 

“ tenth of them never returned ; by thf prdhib? 

tion of foreign trade, and by the general corruption and disorLrff hi! 

“ ^ Its departments : these circumstances certainly accelerated ’ 

^^the change , but, taken altogether, they probably did not contribute to it 
so much as the extraordinary augmentation of the land-rent.” 

of th! o • alluded to by Colonel Munro, when so large a portion 

of the private estates or private property in land in Canara, was of no value at 
all, the whole landed surface of the province of Tanjore, and a great deal of 
land in other provinces, wa.s, to the cultivators, a highly valuable, saleable and 
transferable property, and sales of that property were at that period, going on 
fhe Board of Revenue at an early period of its establishmLt, prKthe 
production of local collectors, have been frequently, as the then only court of 

.s..Lu tarpit.’, » 

N. Arcot S. Arcot 

Jageer, now Zilla Chingleput. 

Tanjore, Madura, 

, Trichinopoly, Ramnad, 

Dindigul, Tinnevelly. 

Paddy lands and wells are transferred by sale, in Coimbatore, and wells in Salem. 
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justice, to decide on disputes between deade 

the right of occupancy, or whatever “^7 . Attempted to be defined ; * 

to whom belonged the which l b settlement for 

"^'"s-rcLel Munro has stated, tl-t he -c 

either open or concealed, to almost Coomlah. Here then 

tetm tU the polipts i» Ca».« hid, « no 

is an admission at once, the owners o i j ,a,jahs, or pohgars ; 

to a tesWldar, and not direct to the collecloi. 

and no more, be paid by thes whether the rent is demanaed 

matter of very secondary .'“Pittance _to^ Byjnugger or Bednore 

of them, by the ancient lajahs p the Company, or the, to be 

government, the lajah Cooig, 

created zemindars of the Company. ^ „,u„rp there is also a private 

55. It is well known, that m zemindars or rajahs 

property in land, and the rebellion in that province, was 

were set aside, and pensione . makinff the owners of these estates pay 

never attributed to the inju,. when they had heretofore always paid 

their rent to officers o the f Sf^o get back the collection of the 

it, to rajahs ; but the 'f >gf *Vd m mode of collecting the rent by the 

E.VP b«„ p«R 1, .h, ».se of 

"“"r’ I. is no. tho doeslion of ™ 

I venture to affirm, that the in those provinces, of the 

."M i? « ‘s 

door, and of many other villages. KhU’q hide of land to one creditor, 

t Nsts— Vishnu.— He Blio ii^mwtgage even corporally punished 

Stp;'S”S«"°s»S"1 ;l;e"..n'tll^ be less, he shall p.J ■ H". •! 

™Vi,L"^Th.. mod. whether I?* f' -.1^' nTs»."“'‘ “ 

subsist for a year, is called the quant^^^o a U S creditors so nearly at the same 

.,„cSr;K!i“». ffpriAir-harar/to .h.. »o..«.d, by whom w.s « 

possessed without force. nrnoertv and slaves employed in the cultivation 

!, 1 “SSer“S?;ry°r^^^^^^^ be .c,.lr'ed'v...u biased, ualns. 

he convene all his sons —Vol. 2 . P* ^^3' accent of the townsman, of kindred, of 

pBesfs!Tburn?r^^ 

• sell the immoveable estate.— Vol. 2. p. . . . soace be left for pasture, in breadth 

ourKS°l.Ssf?tei 

■ * .1 1-lv. o' w .--b 




our hundred cubits, or three casts of a larg 
nsiderable town.— VoU 2l -pV374* ' 
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Extractj FQR r ST. GEORGE, Judicial Consultation- 
the 20th December 1805. 


Extract Report of Mr. Extract REPORT of Mr. John Hodgson, on 
Hodgson, on Peddapore ; PEDDAPORE, in Northern Circars : dated 2c?d Novem- 
23 Nov. 1805. ber 1805. 

Parac 23. At some former period, but when, ^ cannot now be ascertained, 
the whole land of the zemindarry was either surveyed* 
Acres. or its extent estimated, and a tax fixed on each held* 

13 I cawny. according to its Size, and the fertility of the soil 

■I- Land.rent Where this niode of settling the revenue obtains, it 

is called visscibuddy zfissu??i being a land measure 
equal to about if cawnies. In the progress of time, as 
alterations took place in the extent of population, value of money, or price of 
gram, the became either disproportionate to the means of the ryots and 
reduction m the amount resulted, or in other cases, the profit derived under 
the original sist, was such as to attract the attention of the renters ; consequentlv 
avmg^m one instance been compelled to allow a. reduction in the from 
want of resources m the ryots, they considered themselves equally entitled to 
participate m an augmentation of those resources, and to raise the j-A/, or 
rather make an additional assessment ; for the actual szs^ of each village is 
always preserved. The remission, or addition, follows in all adjustments of 
rents between the ryots and renters: additions, it may be supposed, were 

more frequent than the reductions : the former is termed malaverty, and the 
latter inoojra. j> “jc 

m the land rent, which renders a permanent 
settlement With the immediate cultivators, if not impracticable, at least impolitic- 

under defined laws, to the fixed rents ; while 
given to_all_ ryots unable, from various causes which time 
" "i, or to pay the full rent thereof. Thus the 
i proprietors would be lost, and the 
. - . - -J remissions, and the collection 

immediately by the officers of_ government, would 

temporary 

permanent settlement are, to combine. 
With the public interest; to limit the duties of 
_ I, under defined regulations, 
instance, where the period when the land 
not known ; where the population is abundant, [ 980 ] 

J original sis;^ and 

many instances, considerable; so that if a law was 
to be what the ryot ought only to pay, the 


because no increase can be made, 
a reduction must be g* 
would produce, to occupy their fields, c. 
security derived from creating intermediate 
annual settlements, the investigation of claims to 
of so detailed a revenue, i •• • ’ 

leave the mode of management liable to all the inconveniences of 
settlements ; while the first features of the 
as far as possible, individual 
revenue officers, and leave them to be discharged. 

In the zemindarry of Peddapore, for ‘ 
rent was fixed is 

and the revenue nearly stationary, the difference between the 
the present rent is, in r ' ' ' “ - ^ 

published, declaring the s/si 1_ 1 
zemindar might be a great sufferer.* 

25. With the present mode of adjustment, all parties seem content; the 
sts^ IS the basis of the adjustment, and circumstances of season, determine 
whether it shall be receded from, or added to, and how. It has been established 
by law, that a written agreement shall be exchanged between proprietors or 
renters, and the ryots ; the latter, have every security they either wish or expect 

26. I have subjoined, in the Appendix^ a complete 
detail of the internal revenue economy of two villages; 
to elucidate what has been stated above. 


^ It is estimated to amount in the whole zemindarry, to about... ...Madras Pags. 40,000. 
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Frnm these details of village accounts, referred to in the Appendix, 

27. From these ae^^ a perusal of the examinations of the curnums 

p g of the cusbah of Peddapore and of Cuttamooi, it 

will be observed, that the occupaney^ of the land of 
P-,o-e. 12 oarticular villages in the zemindarry of Peddapore, is a. 

® ■ right vested in the ryots of those villages ; it pai takes 

ho,ev„,, of ,hof is gnoed 

transferable, subject to the obligations annexed to the posscsssion 

Extracts from REPORT of Mr. Thackeray on MALABAR, CANARA, 
and the CEDED DISTRICTS ; dated 4th August 1807, as far as 

relates to the comparative advantages and disadvantages o: 

Ryotwar and Zemindarry Settlements as a 
permanent System. 

WHEN the permanent land tax on each estate has bCo,n fixed, 

WHLJN tne pe introduce the mootahdarry system with 

. D , Lne modifications, nearly in the mode suggested in 
of^MrThacrray!'^^ Major Munro’s letter of the 9th November iboo^ In 

August 1S07. ’ this case, the government would do to the mootahdais 

what the former sovereigns of Canara did to the 
A ncioi irv tlrAm th^^ land tax payable from such and such lands, 

fem » vd.d the todhode.s. A ™mmissio» of 

rbercenf Sid pmhaps, be sufficient to cover the risque and expense of 
mnntahdar Where one magany is large enough to constitute a mootab, 
?liS,° fi So ovor o ,h° chiefba?, in thi mng.ny. Where the mesfmes 
Sere smdl t““or three might be united; so its to make the mootahs rnn, from, 
four to five thousand pagodas annual jumma. However, the laiger the niootan, 

the o?eater the security of the land tax ; just aas the man who ensu es^^^^^^^^^^ 

many houses or ships, will care less for petty losses, and be less likely to fail , so 

the great, will be less likely to fail than the small mootandar. Major Muinos 

clan appears in every respect, well adapted to the purpose, except ffiat the 
SmmfssioT of 2 ^ per cent, seems hardly enough. The mootahdar must keep 
peons and accountants, and a shroff ; he must collect and remit the money to 

the cu^cherry; he must stand all losses, and defray contingent expenses Six 

per cent? would be necessary, at least, to enable him to do all This easily. It 
Lems also contrary to the plan which has been introduced elstwheie, to 
oblige him to pay any increase upon the extension of cultivation. i nese 
excLtions, a mootahdarry settlement might be introduced m Canara and 
Malabar. It would be a financial operation, something like the mortgage or 
sale of the land tax, and attended with all the advantages and disadvantages 
of the farming system ; except, however, that as the farmers are to be hereditary, 
they will not be so oppressive as temporary farmers usually are, and who always 
min a country. The chief advantages would be, that the Board of Revenue, 
and the collector, would be relieved from a good deal of trouble whicn the 
detail now occasions; that the collector will be less liable to be sued in court 
bv the landlords, whose property he may distrain, or whose persons he may con- 
fine for arrears ; that collectors will not be so skilful, nor take so much pams 
as mootahdars, in the management of the revenues ; that all men ot talents 
and experience will look to judicial situations ; and that as none, .perhaps, bm 
young men, will be found to take collectorships, attendea with so much risk and 
teouble, the business will, perhaps, not be p well conducted ; and that suit , 
and. arrears and confusion, will ensue, which the mootahdars would ha e 
prevented ; that- Ae . vex*t»dttf interference of circar servants will be precludea , 
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improves himself) or the ryot to whom he lends (if he does not mean to improve 
land himself) pay the land tax direct to government, or through a mootahdar ; 
be will only consider the expenses, and the probable profit, and wiu accordingly 
turn his attention and his capital, to agriculture or other pursuits, as they may 
promise advantages. The soucars now lend money upon the security ot^ the 
lands: even though the land tax be not absolutely fixed. No mootahdar 
can give them greater security; nor will they be more inclined to lend, nor the 
ryots more able to borrow, because government have farmed the land tax. 

In resnect to the obiection, that men of abilities will get into the judicial 
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wish to unite, not to cut this gordian knot. If government are resolved to have 
mootahdars, it may be done hereafter * but to do it at once, would, I should 
imagine, strike at the root of private property. But if government wish the 
collector to settle the land tax direct; if they wish to have a just and equal 
assessment levied j they ought, I think to encourage and support the collectors, 
as much as possible. The courts of justice ought not to interfere, until the 
land tax is fixed, and declared permanent by government. If the collector is 
checked, or discouraged or alarmed by prosecution, his zeal will damp ; his 
caution will degenerate into _ timidity. ^ VVhile personal responsibility, and the 
fear of the courts hang over him, he will, it is true, go on, the best way he can, 
so as to avoid being removed ; but no vigorous exertions, without which this 
kind of land tax cannot be introduced, can be expected from him. The poor 
will pay more; the rich less, than their share; The cunning will escape; the 
simple will pay. The chicanery, delay and multiplicity of causes, will prevent 

the courts from being useful, while they will act in terrorem, to prevent 

the collector venturing on measures, which may be highly equitable 
and expedient. The collector has an immediate interest in protecting 
the ryots ; and there is little danger of his oppressing them ; and if he 
cannot prevent the temporary oppression of the native servants, it is not 
likely that the courts will be able. For these reasons, I think that 

the courts ought to have no interference, ought to take no cognizance 

of revenue affairs, until the permanent land tax is confirmed: then, indeed, 
they will be absolutely necessary to defend the rights of the proprietors. The 
courts have a great deal of business, in deciding causes between individuals. 
There are many such, relating to land, which are objects properly cognizable 
by them ; but for the collector to be interrupted in the middle of an intricate 
settlement, such as I have described, will not only be very inconvenient, but 
will defeat the plan. The courts have a great deal of business, which even the 
zeal and^ industry of the judges cannot entirely keep down ; because private 
property in the soil is not so readily admitted, nor well established, in other 
zillahs. Indeed the people complain generally of the delay, which seems an 
unavoidable attendant of the courts of justice. However, every thing ought 





year of the Company’s- government ; because Major Munro tooic _ 
measures to secure tranquillity when the province was first subdued. Had 
he not acted, in so prompt and prudent a manner, it would have been the scene 
of the same confusion which has distracted Malabar, since it came under the 
Company’s government, 

The police of Canara has therefore been excellent, as well as that of the 
Ceded Districts ; although travellers may sometimes have waited half an hour 
for their eggs and milk j and even then, have got stale ones. Considering the 
former state of these countries, the property and persons of the people are 
secure. No person, who has conversed, with the people of these provinces, can 
have failed to observe their general opinion on this subject. This good policy 
arises from the rigorous prosecution of ofienders, and from the co-operation of 
the body of the people, who have been brought to support the civil magistrate. 
The collectors ought, as has been already proposed, to superintend the police ; 
but, I should think, ought not to be too miuch burthened, with minute 
ordinances. If they are distracted with minute regulations, they cannot attend 
to the more important parts of their duty. The judges would then, be relieved 
from the vexatious and tedious duty of the criminal department : and would have 
more time, and a more collected mind, to attend to the decision of civil suit, 
which is certainly more difficult, and perhaps more important, than enquiring 
into thefts and robberies. If the decision of civil suits is delayed j property 
becomes less valuable, and the collection of the revenue, may be impeded."^* 

The courts in the Ceded Districts have but few causes ; which is partly 
owing to the poverty of the people, and partly to the attention which has been 
paid by Colonel Munro to the decision of suits. The courts ought to postpone 
the consideration of causes in which the ryots are concerned, during those 
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see the police of Malabar, Canara, and the Ceded Districts, is very well 
managed; that, considering the former state of the country, that persons and 
property are secure ; and that this happy state of security is owing to the wise 
arrangements of government, and to the talents and exertions of the gentlemen 
who now manage those provinces. The few persons with whom I had an 
opportunity of talking, and the observations I was able to make, convinced me 
that the people are very well pleased with the administration, although in the 
Ceded Districts they complain about the bad seasons. If they murmur any 
where, it arises from ill humour occasioned by idleness and security. A fine rain 
would give them employment and good spirits. 

On the whole, the situation of the provinces which I have visited, has 
appeared such as to give me great satisfaction, although I do not stay long 
enough^ nor perhaps take the proper means, to acquire minute information. 

It will be found that these provinces, when settled in the way proposed, 
will be^ in that situation, which the soundest authors, the greatest political 
economists, and wisest statesmen, have ever thought best suited to produce 
general happiness, and the greatest agricultural improvement.'^' They will be 
divided among a 5 ^eomanr 3 ’-, or great number of small proprietors. I shall not 
attempt to quote, because those who take the trouble to read my paper have, 

I dare say, read more, and remember better than I do. However, I cannot 
help observing, that ancient Egypt, China, and India, under its native princes, 
Italy, under the ancient system, have been most celebrated for agriculture and 
great population ; and that all these countries, while they fiourished, were 
cultivated by a number of small proprietors, or by small farmers, who paid so 
light a rent, that they were nearly on the same footing, as proprietors ; because 
their favourable tenures were secured by custom. Italy, which, when conquered 
by the Romans, was full of people ; and cultivation fell oif when great citizens 
engrossed great estates : when rivers, which had formerly divided independent 
states, became the boundaries of private estates. The Roman is said to have 
supported his family, on the produce of an acre ; two jngera was the allotment 
to early settlers. 

Europe, which was so fertile under the Roman government, became a 
wilderness, when shared out among the northern chiefs, who conquered the 
provinces on the fall of the empire. This may be attributed, in some measure, 
to the destruction of men and stock, during the invasion of the barbarians ; 
but Adam Smith attributes the continued discouragement of agriculture, from 
the fall of the empire to very late times, to the law of primogeniture and entails, 
which kept great estates united. The wisest politicians have condemned all 
laws which tend to fetter the free alienation, and check the division of land. 
The grandeur of England is in a great degree, to be attributed to the wisdom 
of Henry VIL whose whole reign was employed in depressing the very great, >' 
and raising the very low. [984] The law of ejectment ; the evasion of entails ; 
the invention of long leases ; the conversion of sub-tenants into sub-proprietors j : -3 
the emancipation of the smaller landholders from feudal services, which all i- 
seem to have been effected between the times of Henry VII. and Charles IT 
are supposed to be the chief causes of the prosperity of England. , 

The agriculture of France, and other continental countries, has been 
confessedly checked, by the laws which enabled the great to keep together 
vast estates. Where estates are very large, they must be managed, either 
through the agency of rapacious bailiffs, or leases to farmers. The great land- 


^ In countries like these, with respect to climate, manners arid institutions, the argu- 
ments and instances produced by Arthur Young in favour of large farms, in his comparison 
of French with English husbandry, do not I think, weaken the force of these, my observa- 
tions; because I shall show it is a general want of stock, and general poverty, which keep 
tarms small at present ; and the Hindso institutions will always have a tendency to keep 
them small, even after stock has accumulated. 



lord is usually a proud noble, an expensive trifler, or an idle esquire ; and they 
are full as likely to be so (and where they exist, are as much so), in India, as 
in Europe. If such a landlord manages any part of his estate himself, he 
generally does it badly, and consequently occasions a loss both to himself and 
to the public ; because, the better a farm is managed, the greater the produce, 
and greater the rent. The farming of gentlemen is a losing concern. In 
England, indeed, some noblemen and gentlemen of great estates, are not only 
skilful farmers, but philosophic improvers, who have brought down all the 
secrets of chemistry to assist mother earth, in performing her task. Where 
there are such landlords, no doubt the argument does not hold good ; but in 
general, few such men will be found, in great estates, especially in India. 
They in general either farm badly through the agency of bailiffs, or they let 
their land to farmers. Farmers are not so anxious to improve the land, as 
proprietors. Even long leases do not give a man such an interest in the soil, 
L actual property. If long leases are allowed to be a great source of improve- 
ment, how greatly must actual property excite industry ? When a man knows 
that the land is his own ; that his son will succeed to it ; that he has no lord, 
no superior, none to share in the fruits of his industry ; that he and his 
posterity, are to reap the full harvest of his labours ; his exertions must be 
greater than those of the farmer, whose lease expires, in a few years. In India 
especially, where professions, and that of husbandry, _ are hereditary where a 
man’s first duty is to get a son to succeed to his place in society j the 
hereditary possession of a small estate has every charm ^ that human passions, 
and Indian prejudices, can inspire. In other provinces (*. e. except in Malabar 
andCanara) the only landholders are enaumdars, who show the greatest 
attachment to their enaum lands. The laws and customs which _ keep great 
estates together, originated in pride and fear. They were only suited to, and 
admitted into countries, where the sovereign power was weak. The great 
•improvements in the police, as well as agriculture, of Europe, have chiefly 
resulted from breaking up those overgrown estates. It may be said, that great 
estates never existed in India but the same kind of policy which kept them 
united so long in Europe, produced poligars, rajahs, and zemindars. Force, 
official convenience, and defence under weak governments, seem to have 
produced these monsters in civil society ; but as they were all officers of 
government, or pensioners, or petty princes, they seem neither to have claimed 
nor exercised the rights of property in the government, nor did they interfere 
further than to receive the circar rents from the ryots ; they affected, and still 
affect, the style of princes. Where such people existed, it was very proper to 
keep them quiet, and convert a dangerous chieftain, if possible, into a country 
gentleman of large estate ) but it was in itself, inconsistent with prospects of 
agricultural improvement. It might be state policy ; but it was not of itself, 
immediately adapted to increase the produce of the land, or the general 
opulence. To make a petty prince, a great military or police officer, the 
landlord of an immense tract of country, including towns, and rivers, and 
forests, and mountains, and roads, might have been prudent, just as war, as 
expense, as sacrifices of territory, are sometimes prudent ; but it could never 
immediately effect the improvement of agriculture, or increase the general 
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great estates ; except that the policy, which may have justified the measure in 
the Circars, where those chiefs existed, directly opposes it, in these districts ; 
and that no great advantage, but very great disadvantages, would probably 
result from so unjust an operation. 

Unless the rights of the present proprietors are secured, by a fixed land tax, 
assessed by government itself, they must fall into vassalage. They will become 
mere tenants, instead of proprietors ; instead of cultivating their own, they will 
cultivate their masters lands, and according to the usual course of things, will 
cultivate worse. 

Some people may imagine, that mootahdars are better than small pro 
prietors ; because large farms are supposed, by some writers and farmers in 
Europe, to be better than small. But the slightest attention to the subject, 
convinces one, that this great question, which has employed the pens of 
theorists, and the ploughs of practical speculators in Europe, is not connected 
with the subject of mootahdarry and ryotwarry.* [ 985 ] 

Whether there are mootahdars or not, the same cultivators who have 
cultivated the earth hitherto, must go on cultivating it, hereafter. The 
mootahdar is a farmer of revenue ; not a farmer of land. He may have some 
bullocks, and be a ryot himself, too; but as a mootahdar, he can never -cultivate, 
and hardly ever superintend, even the cultivation of his own mootah. He 
must, and will, let out his land to the present occupants ; even though he 
were constituted by law, lord of the soil. No others, could pay so much rent ; 
because they could not, generally speaking, cultivate with so much success. 


* Arthur Young’s precise investigations and deep reasonings apply to the agriculture 
in England and France j but not to mootahdarry and ryotwarry. 
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The great farmer no doubt, in India, as well 
“ ‘ enabled to make a greater profit, m 
About 400 acres in the upper 
1 the best size. 

* • * ' , who pays 200 pagodas per 
raises a greater produce in proportion to 
pagodas. However, in this 
than the interest of his 
stock of value employed, 
has a great many bullocks, a 
3 ; all which 
His original 
; so that were 

farmer fairly balanced, it would most likely 
“ skilV and labour employed, the great 

^ derived a greater profit, than the 

has stock sufificient for the field be occupies, his 
the same proportion, whether his farm be small 
, in proportion to the labour and 
division of labour, so important an 


make every thing turn to account 
as in Europe, has great advantages ; and is 
proportion to his rent, than the small farmer, 
country of India, as well as in Europe, seems 

A farmer for instance, in the Ceded Districts, 
annum, - o 

that rent, than the poor farmer who only pays 100 
case, the profit of the great farmer will not be more, 
capital employed in his farm. The poor farmer has no 
at least none to signify ; while the great farmer 1 _ 

great deal of stock, a good deal of ready money to pay his expenses 

constitute his stock, and which must be replaced, with a protit. 
stock must be renewed, his annual expenses jepaid with interest 
the accounts of the great and small f 

be found, that in proportion to the stock, 
farmer had not raised more produce, nor 
small farmer. Ifafmmer l.. 
produce and profit will be, in 
or great. The earth generally produces, _ 
expenses bestowed upon it. The d-.. 

advantage in manufactures, has little effect on agriculture. If 1 
in Europe (and the best authors, especially Adam Smith, seem 
great capitals can do little in Indian husbandry, by promoting t 
labour ; even in Indian manufactures, circumstances render th; 
labour almost unnecessary ; at least there are few ^ 7 A 

division of labour is carried far. If therefore, the division _ of labour, which 
does so great things in the manufactures of Europe, is _ m s. great degree 
unnecessary in the manufactures of India ; and if the division of J^-bour does 
so little in the agriculture of Europe, how shall we expect any great advantage 
from it, in the husbandry of India ? It seems evident indeed, that in Europe, 
great farmers have improved the breed of cattle, have gone to great expense m 
manures and improvements. They may do so here too, as they ge gr * y 
and naturally wealthy, by the increase of their stock under a light land tax , 
but they will, perhaps, never be like the great farmers of England, who are like 
great ship-owners. The one, have agricultural stock ; the other, nautical 
tonnage, it is the same to both, in what parish or in what part they find 
employment. Their stock will find employment, and the owner will take care 
of it ; but to such farmers and ship-owners, the sea and earth are alike 
indifferent. Perhaps it is farmers of this kind, that are the greatest impiovers 
and breeders of cattle. Their stock and spirit incite them to improve. Here, 
stock and spirit are in general depressed, by a heavy rent or tax ; improvement 
is therefore slow. 

But even did great capitals, lodged with a few, promote ^ improvement more 
than the same capital shared among many small farmers j it would not signity, 
in respect to Canara and Malabar, where they are proprietors, not farmers.^ 1 
will admit, that bad I a large estate, I would rather let it out to a few ricti, 
than to many poor farmers ; not so much, because I thought tnat 
they could raise a great produce, and pay more rent, as [ 986 J because 
my rent might be more secure; But the question is, whether great propnetors 
are better than small ? and X think it evident, that a number of small proprie- 
tors, are better, in every respect, than the same land and capital, m the nanas 
of a few great landlords. 

Where a great noble or a great rajah draws the rent, or even great part of 
it, from a large extent, it enables them to live in leisure md affluence, 
f-mnlnv manv idle servants, and consume many foolish articles of luxury, ine 
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whole rent^ which they draw, goes to feed the idle and unproductive; for 
footmen and peons, opera girls, and dancing girls, giving great dinners to countriJ 
parties, and giving_ treats to Brahmins, are expenses which bring back nothing^ 
Ihey are all their consumption, there is no reproduction; and they afe 
consumed, m a great degree, ^ upon worthless domestics, and in waste. So it is 
t tnfiing articles of luxury, because they feed those 

artists, the manufacturers of those trifling articles which they delight in so 
If better that such artists received no encouragement for if 
they did not, tl^y would be forced to betake themselves to other^ more useful 
occupations. Thus, rent enjoyed by great nobles, and great rajahs, is spent on 
menials and ministers of luxury and ostentation, and the country is doubly 

_ by being obliged to support thi swarm of 
drones , it is impoverished, by having so many hands withdrawn from useful 

these idle hands, is as great a burthen as keeping 
lofff our provinces groan under this burthen. The iLd- 

lords rent in Ae Northern circars is divided between the government and the 
zemindars. _ The government, expends a great part of this reLTn supporting tSe 
judicial, levenue, and military establishments; but besides, the countrv 
supports an host of rajahs, with all their dependant relations, Brkhmins S? 
elephants, chobdars, and servants. They are supposed to render an equivalent’ 
by their skilful management, and clever arrangements respecting the landed 
pioperty of which they are termed proprietors ; but did their share of the rent 
be It great or small ; did the sums which are idly expended or hoarded by them’ 
go at once to the tribe of husbandmen the ryots ; how great an increase of 
general uommrt, agricultural stock, and improvement, would ensue. I do not 
imagine that it can ever go to them, now. It will enable the rajah to keen an 
elephant perhaps if he had none before ; or half-a-dozen, where he had S one 
before , but it will not go to increase the stock of the ryots. The rajah will to 
the end of the chapter, get as much fro.m them as ever. It must he alurave Wf 
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certain profits which must arise from his P“f 

irproveiSnt^Tr hi to'Sved more than he’ can to^^smS'^Shers 

If the proprietor should not be quite so frugal “ 

the one I d^cribed, 

wearing a ,f u: .Ick ^ in a way which tends to general 

daughter, and thus get nd of half his V his moderate 

‘!‘'“T„ks‘Tr'nriu””Sus“ o, oTi” .Ls , he .»co««ges end employs 

Circumstances, are ^ Thp h'llf of the rent which such a man 

manufacturers of articles^ofn^^^^^^ 

ofif hirestate and stock are not susceptible of improvement, will be of this way 
of thinking, and will most likely act in this way. 

'r fo?r[9?75 75 ."“™^ s»“j p'oprie.»f^?;« 

isr b“CnT SSfmsS,r fo» " 

form frugal swains. . .. - . 

Here are th-ee probable results from the different dispositions of three 

SS S'Shr««’tU S sl'Len. 

to support them, as tenants. _ f_«™ 

Tf the estate be much larger than the small proprietor can inanage, from 
want of stock, he will let f.art.lnd apply the mnt t®. f 

Zuch will soon enable him to cultivate f ?he HiSo 
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misfortunes which usually ruin farmers, in other parts of “d j 

and it may be expected that his habits of frugality and prudence, which all 
smalf Tirietors” and especially Indian proprietors have, Sen«.n? 

nreserve him from the bad effects of folly and extravagance. aMtnough the 
S are aerak if not profuse; they care little about money; because, 
accustomed to pay the drear, and because an industrious _ ryot can always 
borrow ; he can dlays pledge his labours, mortgage his sUl .'"I 
borrow money. His industry is a stock which seldom fails , he “eretor 
credit. But this is no reason for drawing a heavy rent ^^fit is 

is great, and in most parts of the country, a certain P^fde 

supposed to be expended in charity ; and an ^ 

i, • but charity begins at home, and he will take care of himself, ^ his 

■■' •his whole profit, when he has the means and the incitement to mere 
' arid- add to his pwn-' comforts. 
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If great landlords are better than small, on account of the capital, govern- 
ment must be the best of all ; because no individual, however wealthy, can vie 
with government in point of capital, nor will any individual be more inclined, or 
better able, to promote extensive plans of improvement. But it is confessed 
on all sides, that any thing is better than to have government, the 
landlord : and by the same reasoning, it would appear, that ^ as a great 
landlord is better than the greater sovereign ; so the small proprietor is better 
than the great landlord. The economy, attention, and intimate knowledge of 
the soil, its capability, the proper mode of culture, are much greater advantages 
in husbandry, especially Indian husbandry, than a great capital. Where there 
are tanks, indeed, a capital is necessary ; but government must superintend 
great tanks at all times. But in Canara and Malabar the^ small proprietor will 
pick up every stone, root out every weed which can stand in the way of, or draw 
nourishment from, a plant ; he will cut away the sides of hills ; he will dig 
manure, turn the soil, plant a cocoa nut here, a pepper vine or^ pumpkin there, 
as petty convenience may suggest; he will bestow on his little spot, all that 
minute labour and attention which is so important in Indian husbandry, and 
especially in Malabar and Canara. Each man lives on his estate; and the 
enclosures, the neatness of the culture of each small spot, show the attention 
with which the proprietor improves, I may say embellishes, his little ground. 
In the vicinity of great towns on the Malabar coast, where there is a good 
market, and property is secure, the estate of each proprietor is enclosed with 
high banks formed at a great expense ; and all within this mud boundary, 
shows that every inch has experienced the care of its master. I never saw so 
much neatness, attention, and enclosure, in the neighbourhood of our largest 
towns, on this side the peninsula, I have, indeed, sometimes seen fields 
enclosed with briars, as the crops were rising; and in the Ceded Districts, 
particularly, the remains of milk hedge enclosures, for a long way round the 
village, show its former prosperity. These enclosures, however, generally 
surround the enaum lands of the village officers, and are consequently, private 
property ; but I never went far, without seeing spaces overrun with grass 
between the field and the road ; sometimes, great chumps of bushes and long 
grass, in the middle of a field ; sometimes, a solitary field, overrun with bushes, 
although as fit for cultivation, as the cultivated fields which surrounded it ; all 
these marks of slovenly husbandry, show that it is circar land, not private 
property ; that the land is cultivated by poor farmers, not by proprietors. 

But to return to the question of great and small farmers, or great and small 
estates ; for the next argument I shall use, will apply to both. It will be found 
that all over India, it is want of stock, not want of land, that keeps down 
improvement. Indeed, it appears so absurd to discuss the question of great 
and small farms, in a country where farms must be small, because farmers are. 
poor, that I do it merely to convince people who may suppose that it applies to 
India. 

It neither applies to Indian husbandry, nor to sjeraindars and mootahdars ; 
for, though I have indulged myself iii arguing against great landlords, yet .. 
zemindars are never, either great landlords or great farmers. Few zemindars in 
India, have ten bullocks employed in cultivation. I beg every man who takes 
the trouble to read my paper, will remember this all through— the Zemindar is 
merely a farmer of Revenue ; not of Land. [ 988 ] 

In Canara, the proprietors have not capital to manage their estates, small 
as they are ; they are obliged to let out part, though they admit, what is evident, 
that it would be more profitable to keep them, in their own hands. 1 bey now 
keep as much as they can, and if they had stock, they would keep more ; so 
that, it would seem, that the estates, small as they are, are already too great, 
in some instances ; and that a further division and diminution, rather than an 
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union of estates, would promote improvement. It is the general want of stock, 
rather than an improper distribution of the little there is, which keeps down 
improvement. A light land tax in Canara and Malabar, is the only thing ^ to 
increase the stock of the country ; to make those who are now thriving 
proprietors, opulent ; and those who are now poor, thriving. In other provinces, 
a light assessment, which shall leave to the farmers a share of landlorcks rent, 
will have the same effects. But collecting the rent through the medium of an 
hereditary bailiff, such as the mootahdar, who seldom has half a dozen bullocks 
of his own ; who is a mere farmer of revenue, can do no good to the country, 
by increasing agricultural stock. If indeed, the sunnud of permanent possession, 
Milkuit Istimrar, had a magic operation ; if it at once doubled the agricultural 
stock of the country it would be far superior to the philosopher’s stone, and I 
should acquiesce in its immediate and general introduction into these provinces ; 
but no person will mistake so far as to believe, that we can create ^ property, by 
a stroke of the pen; without making some sacrifice. We must either give up a 
share of the advantages now drawn by government, or we must transfer 
individual rights, to do any material benefit to the mootahdar. If we set up a 
mootahdar, he must be raised either, at the expense of government, or of the 
ryots. If it be done at the expense of government, the capital of the country 
will be increased, in proportion to the sacrifice made l)y government. If it be 
done, at the expense of the ryots, the general stock and property may be in 
some measure transferred, but not generally increased. 

In Malabar and Canara, where there are no tanks, I do not see how great 
capitals could be employed, even though we could make them. Some expense 
is incurred by damming up rivers to prevent their flooding, or to preserve their 
water for cultivation. This expense should be considered, and deducted from 
the rental of the estates in which it is usually incurred. The land tax 
will consequently be lighter. Stock may be expended, in planting gardens 
in particular situations ; but of all kinds of husbandry, gardening is best 
managed by a small proprietor. The minute attention, local knowledge, 
and petty hand work, which a garden requires, can be given much better by a 
small proprietor, than by any other person. The same cause which makes 
the labour of hired labourers cheaper and more efficient than that of slaves, 
makes the exertions of the farmer still more efficient than that of the labourer, 
and the proprietor’s labours again more efficient than those of the farmer. The 
more their interest is concerned, the harder they work ; and with the greater 
effect is their labour applied, whether it be that of the head or of the hand. 

The issue of tuccavy in Malabar is not usual, though it is in Canara and 
the other provinces. But there it would become unnecessary, if the proprietors 
were not in some cases over-burthened with the land tax. But^ if the old 
custom of receiving tuccavy should still make the people expect it, I see no 
good reason why government should not assist its poorer subjects, with an 
occasional loan. The issue of tuccavy does not prove that great farms are 
necessary, that mootahs are great farms on great estates, and therefore better 
than small. It only proves that there is but little stock in the country ; that 
poor men have no money, and must either borrow or beg ; that the assessment 
is too high ; for if the land tax or rent of a poor ryot, who is forced to take 
tuccavy, was lowered, his private rent, which he himself keeps, would be 
increased, so that he could do without tuccavy. It cannot be said of such a 
man, that he would spend any remission of rent in extravagant picture, nor 
save it to carry on his cultivation ; for the collector is satisfied with his industry 
and frugality, before he trusts him with an advance of tuccavy : and the same 
honesty and frugality which gives him credit to borrow of the circar, would 
make him apply his increased share of the rent, to the accumulation of stock. 
Where the land is private property, and the proprietor draws a good share of the 
rent, the issue of tuccavy is not absolutely necessary, because he could always 
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borrow of an individual on the security of his land, as a great many landholders 
and ryots now do ; but even though he can borrow of an individual, he will 
sooner apply for tuecavy, because there is no interest to pay. As government 
are interested about the ease of the people, and always have a few thousand 
pagodas lying idle in the cash chest; and as they must have collectors and 
accounts, whether they advance it or no; and as such collectors and accountants 
have hitherto safely transacted the business relating to tuccavy ; I see no reason 
why government should , refuse a loan to its poor subjects, when they have 
money lying idle in their each chest. I fancy, that some of the petty princes, 
and even the great king of Prussia, did not think this piece of policy beneath 
them in Europe. 

I have said a good deal about great and small farms and estates, not 
because it relates to the question of ryotwar and mootawar, but because, from 
the ioaGcuracy of the English language, the term, farm, applies to farmers of 
revenue, and farmers of land. One of our chief faults in India, is the consider- 
ing things according to their English terms, which are indeed ambiguous, as 
applied to English affairs ; but when applied to Indian concerns, are 
sometimes unintelligible, A farm in some of our regulations, seems 
to be judged of by the same rules, whether it be a farm of land, ora 
farm of revenue. The arguments applicable to a farm of land, 
are used in respect to a farm of revenue ; those applicable [989] 
to a farm of revenue, to a farm of land ; and those applicable to either of them, 
great and small estates. 

^ As we generally see Indian affairs with English eyes ; and carry European 
notions into Indian practice ; it may be neccessary to say a little respecting 
the gradation of ranks, or in other words, the inequality of condition, which is 
supposed by some to be necessary in a well ordered society, and may be 
urged as an argument against the general distribution of land, among a great 
number of small proprietors. Our veneration for wealth is very proper, perhaps, 
because it tends to the security of property ; but sometimes we seem to carry 
it so far, as to imagine that opulent men enrich society, instead of society 
enriching, them. When a man has acquired wealth by superior industry, or 
talents, or good fortune, or when his ancestors have acquired it, his wealth 
entitles him to respect. It is the great end of civil compact, to secure it to 
him. Were it not secure, industry would not only be damped; but a general 
confusion would take place. This is all evident ; but for us, to set about a 
scheme to make a certain set rich, at the expense of the public, with a view to 
public benefit, is to commit injustice, without obtaining any equivalent 
advantage ; and the least evil it will occasion, will be the hastening perhaps 
the chief evil of opulence, the inequality of conditions ; for though the rich 
and great, especially in the East, sometimes imagine that their wealth and 
grandeur promote the public prosperity, yet it will be found, without a very 
close enquiry, that this inequality of condition is an evil, although a very 
necessary evil, which always accompanies, and is therefore by superficial 
observers thought to be the cause of national prosperity : but although it be 
like some other evils, the constant companion of opulence, it is still an evil 
both in India and Europe. If one rich man engrosses many of the good things 
of life, many poor must go, without them. One fat rajah supposes fifty-two t 
ryots. These inequalities are the consequence of opulence, and are on the 
whole, evils, which will follow of themselves, as far as the customs of the 
Hindoos allow them. We need not hasten them. If any of the landed, 
proprietors of Canara, or Malabar, and the rest of the Peninsula (if we make 
them all landlords) should by industry and good fortune increase their estates, 
so much the better. I heartily wish they may. I should never propose an 
Agrarian law. I would never interfere with their estates, acquired in this 
natural and gradual manner ; but when we are settling a country, we must not 
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try to introduce inequalities, by positive regulations ; we must let them all start 
fair - and leave the rest to fortune, and their own industry. If any become 
rich! buy land, and raise a great estate, it will probably be divided at their 
decease, and as many more estates as there are heirs, will spring up from the 
ashes of the rich old man ; but the generality will remain__more nearly on an 
eouality, than in most other countries j because the climate of Makbar and 
Canara yield a surer harvest than in other countries, and because their industry 

and parsimony are nearly the same. 

This equality of condition, in respect to wealth in land ; this general 
distribution of the soil among a yeomanry, therefore, if it be not most adapted 
to agricultural improvement, is best adapted to attain improvement, m the state 
of nronerty, manners and institutions, which prevail in India j and it will be 
found still more adapted to the situation of the country governed ^by a few 
strangers where pride, high ideas, and ambitious tlmughts, must be stifled. 
It is Wv proper, that in England, a good share of the produce of the earth 
should be appropriated to support certain families in affluence, to produce 
senators sages and heroes for the service and defence of the state, or, in other 
words that great part of the rent should go to an opulent nobility and gent^, 
who are to serve their country in parliament, in the array and_ navy, in the 
departments of science and liberal professions. The leisure, independence, 
and high ideas, which the enjoyment of this rent affords, has enabkd them to 

raise Britain to the pinnacle of glory. Long may they enjoy it but in India 
that haughty spirit, independence, and deep thought, which the possession of 
great wealth sometimes gives, ought to be suppressed. They are directly 
adverse to our power and interest. The nature of things, the past experience of 
all governments, renders it unnecessary to enlarge on this subject, We do not 
want generals, statesmen, and legislators ; we want industrious husbandmen. 
Ifwe wanted rank, restless and ambitious spirits, there are enough of them in 
Malabar to supply the whole peninsula; but these people, are at least an 
incumbrance, if nothing worse ; they can never do good, and at all everits, 
consume a good deal, without rendering any equivalent service to the public, 
We must therefore avoid the creation of more, though we submit to the 

necessity of supporting those who now are. 

Considered politically therefore, the general distribution of land, among 
a number of small proprietors, who cannot easily combine against government, 
is an object of importance. The power and patronage, and receipt of the circar 
rent will always render zemindars formidable, but more or less so, according to 
the military strength and reputation of the government. It is difficult to foresee 
what may happen in the course of a few years ; and it is our interest to retain 
in our own hands, as much power and influence as is consistent with the 
preservation of the rights of the people. By retaining the administration of the 
revenues in our own hands, we maintain our communication and immediate 
connection with the people at large. We keep in our own hands, the means 
of obtaining information, the knowledge on which alone the resources of the 
country can be drawn out ; the policy administered with effect ; and perhaps 
the body of the proprietors secured in their possessions. [990] 

Our first object is to govern India ; and then, to govern it well and in 
these provinces, it would seem that both these objects, a strong government, 
and the security of private rights, would be attained, by a settlement such as I 
have proposed. 

The general distribution of land among a great number of small proprietors ; 
will also contribute to the general happiness of the people. I say happiness, 
because it is our duty to consider the happiness of the mild, industrious race, 
which Providence has placed under the British government, before revenue or 
any other objects. The domestic happiness, independence, and pleasure of a 
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country life, which the distribution of landed property alone can confer on the 
multitude, make this far superior to any system. It may be considered an 
Utopia by some ; however, I think that government can and ought to extend 
this happy system to these provinces. The people of this country are pecu- 
liarly adapted to thrive, as small proprietors. All their customs, opinions and 
viitues, are suited to this short of life, and adapted to make them succeed in it. 
N o people are fonder of a house, ground, and place of their own, of their 
families, of fame among their equals, of their hereditary occupations, and of 
the profession of agriculture, than the Hindoos. Had they a field for a dis- 
play of the industry which these feelings would excite, this great country would 
nave a different appearance. 

The r3J’ots are laborious, and in some respects, parsimonious, inherit their 
Srciil and attachment to husbandry. We sometimes, especially those among 
us who know least of them, affect a contempt for the natives ; they are indeed, 
objects of pity, if our contempt for their character, suggests ideas of arbitrary 
government: but considered^ as husbandmen, who have understood and 
carried to ^periection that primaeval business of man (the cultivation of the 
eaith) tor thousands of years, they are very respectable. A few centuries ago, 

he peasantry of England, and even now, the peasantry in many parts of 
■•urope, are considered as inferior beings by their proud masters, the great 
landholders, (the zemindars) who urged their idleness, ignorance, and brutality, 
as a reason for keeping them in vassalage. Some great philosophers have 
affected to attribute to them indolence, not to be excited by any inducement : 
want of mental and bodily strength, which fitted them only for slavery to the 
people of hot climates. ^ 

They attributed to climate, what is rather owing to the nature of the 
. . country, open and subject to invasion, than to the 

Stctnortg. natural character of the people. It would be im- 

, to show that the people of hot countries have 

been conquerors, sages, ^ and statesmen, merely to prove that the ryots are 
capable of becoming independent proprietors ; but I cannot help observing, 
that Europe, now so industrious, when abused by petty tyrants, distracted by 
civil wars, and invaded by barbarians, was worse cultivated than this country 
perhaps ever was, since the days of Menu, who is said to be Minos : and that 
IS carrying their cultivation far enough into antiquity. — The farmers of Europe 
seem to hav^ been far less skillful, industrious, and respectable, for many 
centuries, than those who have survived the calamities which have now for so 
many years, been heaped upon these provinces. The people of India cannot 
be accused of neglecting their own interest ; we see instances of industry and 
pai simony, which jews might boast of. The people of the towns in which 
property is secured by courts of justice, take as much pains, run as great risk,^ 
and succeed as well as any people in the world, in acquinng property. It 
would be monstrous in us to lay it down as a rule, that they must be stimulated- 
to industry by an heavy assessment ; driven like slaves, not led like men by a ? 
sense of interest ; that they are incapable of property, and must be urged by a 
heavy rent, and then justify our rule, by a quotation from Montesquieu or 
Aristotle, that the natives of hot countries are only fitted for slavery. Several 
wise statesmen and fine scholars have thought otherwise, when they knew their 
language, works, and qualities. Their superstition may be lamented ; but it is 
the superstition of government, not of the people, that ruins or depresses 
national prosperity ; the same desire of gain, the same self-interest, which urges 
Jews, and Turks, and Christians, will stimulate their industry. The Moors of 
Spain were, and the Moplas of Malabar are, a most industrious people ; the 
Turks of Europe, the Moormen of the Carnatic, are a most lazy people ; — yet 
they are of the same religion. The Hindoos, who formerly embellished, were 
a different set from those who now vegetate in many parts of this country : 





whether they worship domestic devils, as they do in Gpara, or big-bellied gods 
like Guenies, or monkey-gods, as Hanooman, they will attend to then^ own 
interest, as soon as security and property are bestowed upon them. The in- 
noS polytheism of the vulgar Hm the sublime metaphysicaG system of 

the Bramins, encourage morality, marriage, and the domestic virtues, which 
produce and opulence" The. same kind ^of ion. promoted 

the agriculture and population of ancient Egypt, China and India. se 

sages, ^whose works are read in our schools, whose books, in 

form the minds of our statesmen, learnt their, wisdom, from India and Egypt. 

We judge of the high-spirited rajah, the ferocious pohgar, _the metaphysical 
Achari ^ the long-headed Nizam Shahi accountant, the industrious ryot, and 
ingenious artificer, from those wretches who are introduced to our first acquain- 
tance at Madras. The natives have clear heads, powers of application and 
nerseverance in a greater degree than Europeans relaxed in India ; and those 
are qualities peculiarly suited to business, and calculated to produceindi- 
vidual and general opulence. Our superiority is . more acquired, than natural. 
When they were a polished people, we, in Britain, were savages. The Romans 
would have thought the people on the banks of the Ganges far superior to 
those on the Thames : those golden days may return, if we take the proper 
measures • and we may derive the ultimate advantages. I have been led to this 
SibVon thrHiJoos, from [991] observing ho» common .1 is for us to 

undervalue their virtues, and exaggerate their vices. 

In whatever way it be done, the settlement ought to be moderate; as 
long as the people are not oppressed with a heavy land-ta,x, .it ji^le signifies 
how it be collected. Whether a light land revenue be collected through the 
medium of collectors, or mootahdars, the country will thrive ; but no systems, 
no cookery, can make a heavy land revenue easy ; and under any system, a 
will nrAclnrp imnrovement atid prosperity, i nis is a trutii, 
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modes in which government collected its rent, and one permanent one, which 
we have introduced. Of the three temporary modes, the first is the ryotzvar- 
kulwar^ or individual settlement ; the second is the mouzawar-gangana^ or 
village settlement ; the third, the ijarah^ or farm of several villages. These 
are temporary. The fourth, is the mooiakdarry^ or permanent settlement, 
introduced by us. 

Under the ryotwar settlement, where government is supposed to settle and 
collect the rent from each farmer, the ryots usually, under native governments,' 
pay a rack-rent \ at least so heavy a rent that at the end of the year, they are 
little better, if not worse, than they were at the beginning. Under the Company's 
government, the whole landlord's rent, that is, the whole net produce, is 
usually paid by the ryots. In the zemindarry countries, the ryots did not pay 
so much perhaps to the circar ; but they paid a great deal in gram-kirch^ or 
village expenditure. This is considered by some persons to be usually an 
indulgence ; but it has every where been carried to such lengths, that it in reality 
became a fraud on government, by a deduction or an oppression on the ryot, 
by an addition to the rent. 

In districts under the immediate management of able collectors, this 
expenditure took place, in a smaller degree ; not more, than 5 or 6 per cent 
perhaps. In the Circars and other unsurveyed districts it might, and perhaps 
now exceeds 10 per cent. In Polaveram, I remember, the private expenditure 
exceeded the public rent In the Ceded Districts, there is, probably, but little 
private expenditure : but whether it was brought to account in revenue, or 
privately expended, it was all the same to the ryot ; since the revenue and 
village servants, took care at any rate, to get full rent out of him. The govern- 
ment however, suffers by this clandestine expenditure, not so much perhaps on 
account of the actual loss sustained, as because, as it is kept in ignorance of the 
real resources and expenses of the state ; it is supposed that the revenues are 
collected in one province much cheaper than in another, and government is 
sometimes apt to blame the most frugal collector as extravagant, because he has 
been more vigilant or candid than others, in having every thing pubiickly 
brought to account. I formerly thought, that by a proper investigation into 
unauthorized collections and disbursements, a considerable sum, which is 
now spent in this way, might be partly added to circar rent, partly remitted to 
the ryots in ^ the Northern circars ; but that is now impossible. When the 
revenue administration is vigorous, private assessments are small j when it is 
weak, they are heavy and frequent, sometimes enormous, as I have instanced 
in the case of Polaveram, This is one strong reason to wish that the 
courts had no interference till the permanent settlement was made, and 
that the curnums be kept under the controul of the collector. Any 
regulations checking collectors in this respect, seem adapted to shield 
peculators of revenue. Between the court and cutcherry there will be no 
means of stopping private collections, unless the curnums be kept under 
the ^ collector. — To return from this digression, to the rent of the ryot ; 
it is evident that in a country, where stock and population are at a 
low ebb, a greater share of the produce should go to the ryot, to encourage 
agriculture. In some part of the Company's country, he may perhaps keep [992] 
ten or even twenty per cent, of the landlord's rent f but very seldom so much 
of the rent sticks to the land ; and if bad seasons, during which the ryot can 
raise no produce at all, be taken into the account, it will perhaps be generally 
found, that he pays the full landlord’s rent. Even though the rent of bad 
seasons be remitted, the ryot still loses by them, because he must subsist himself 
and his stock in idleness, upon the profits of former years. 


^ Note. — Where this is the case, the land is saleable property j or, if considered circar 
land; the officers of government get something for permitting the farmer to hold it. 
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In many places, the trouble and difhculty of settling with each farmer, 
induced the officers of government to let cut the lands of the whole village in 
a lump to a farmer, who again subrented each field, and settled with each ryot; 
or to the community of the village, who settled among themselves the m 
of their respective rent The farmer might be partial iin distributing the rent 
of the whole village among the ryots ; but they generally settled it am 
themselves, pretty fairly; 

This custom, for the village community to farm the whole village for a cci tain 
sum is common in the Circars ; and seems the best mode of nianagement they 
have there The zemindars frequently let whole villages ip this manner, to the 
village community, and now sometimes for a term of years. This is the system 
upon which our permanent settlement should be founded. We ought to make 
a permanent settlement with the whole inhabitants, for the whole land of the 
village. 

In some cases, neither individual nor village settlements were resorted to. 
The circar or zemindar, farmed out tracts, comprizing several _ villages, for one 
or more years, to great farmers, frequently unconnected with the land ; they 
were often soucars, who had advanced money to the circar, or persons whose 
profession it was to live by concerns of this kind, and who were like revenue 
servants except that their services were compensated by the profits of a farm, 
instead of wages. The zemindars themselves, were farmers of this description ; 
for their leases were generally annual, and the rent was liable to increase, at the 
renewal of the cowle. 

They were generally more attentive indeed to the interests of the country, 
than mere farmers ; because, as government generally continued them, or were 
unable to remove them from their situations, they considered themselves more 
interested in the prosperity of the country, Lirder the gieat zemindars this 
practice will always continue, perhaps because the cheapest way Oi managing 
large tracts of country, is size, and other circumstances, more like principalities 
than private estates. Such zemindars, if they do not farm out in this ^ mode, 
usually have tehsildars, on the footing of those in the Company’s own districts. 
In some cases, the men who were tehsildars under the collector, remained in the 
same situation, when the country was made over to the zemindar. 

'- •■ On such large estates, therefore, it would seem improbable that the ryot 
will derive any benefit from the permanent settlement, any further than that 
ns he is free to remove his stock, and labour to another zemindar, he will 
probably do so, unless he is well treated. The court is a check also to exactions 
of the aumildars and farmers. 

These three, seem to be the only systems which have ever been adopted, 
previous to the permanent settlement ; under none of them, did the country 
rapidly improve. This slow advance to improvement was owing to two causes, 
high rent, and annual settlements. These are the real causes of the general 
depression of agriculture ; and while they exist, no great improvement can be 
expected. The government, seeing the evils of these temporary settlements, 
with a view to remedy them, introduced the permanent, or mootahdary settle- 
ment, which, in case of zemindars, who were in actual possession at the time 
of the settlement, seems to admit of little objection : but when the country 
was divided into mootahs and sold ; it may be urged against this system, 
that it was an ingenious attempt to confer advantages without making sacrifices ; 
that it was an attempt to create property, without rent. , It is said by the 
enemies of this system, that it did not constitute private property ^ in the soil ; 
for that government merely farmed out the landlord’s rent to certain contractors, 

'who undertook to collect and pay it regularly, for a certain commission ; that 

: the government share of the produce derivable from the waste lands and some 
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Until the net produce of the mootah is nearly doubled, there will be no 
landlord’s rent for the mootahdar. When it is doubled, the mootahdar ^ 
pay half to government, and keep half himself, as rent. This increase, may not 
take place these fifty years, and until it takes place, the mootahdar cannot be 
a landlord, properly speaking, because he will not enjoy half the rent, but the 
net produce ; the rent must be trebled before the ryots can possibly become 
small proprietors, and draw a share of the rent. The first increase, must 
certainly go to the mootahdars, to give them a rent ; and even though the net 
produce be trebled, it is not likely that the second increase will go to the ryots 
to give them a landlord’s rent. 

The mootahdar cannot alienate land, he cannot even legally let land for a 
term of years at less than the customary rent; because, did the law allow him 
to do so, he might clandestinely transfer the pledge which government must 
always keep, as security for the due performance of his engagements to them. The 
rents of the lands are the security for the government demand ; and they cannot 
be alienated. The ryot has, therefore, no chance of ever becoming a small 
proprietor, in the way in which fee tenants and villains became copyholders. 
There are other circumstances which concur to keep the body of ryots in their 
present dependent state under mootahdars, and render their situation very 
different from that of the tenants in Europe, who have become freeholders. 
They become freeholders or copyholders in Europe, by encroachments upon 
the landlords, or by improving their lands to such a degree, that the old service 
or fee, or rent, which still continued the same, became trifling in comparison 
to the net produce raised on the land, and which became the copyholder’s rent, 
and gave him so great an interest in the land, that he became^ the actual 
proprietor. But here, the government, by drawing the rent which is now the 
full landlord’s rent, will prevent the ryot from raising a rent for himself by 
improvement, and will oblige him to interfere by laws, to prevent the alienation 
of rent from the mootahdar, who is answerable for his rent. The government 
must oblige the mootahdar to keep the rent, even against his own consent ; for 
he being but an hereditary farmer, his mootah being security for his rent to 
government, he can never, ought never, to be permitted to alienate land, or, 
what is the same thing, remit rent. He may indeed do it, for a time. He 
may do it, as long as he holds the mootah, but as the favoured lessee will be 
always liable to the Ml rent, he can never consider himself fixed on his land, 
as a proprietor. Thus the mootahdary system (say its enemies) clinches the 
farming system, and crushes the hope of ever making the body of the people 
small proprietors, and fixing them on estates, such as those in Canara and 
Malabar ; and as it stands at present, it certainly is a farming system, from top 
to bottom ; but of hereditary farming. The smaller tracts of country disposed of 
in this way, are termed mootahs; the larger, zemindaries. There is no other 
difference, but in respect to their extent. The mootahs must, by the operation 
of the Hindoo law, divide ; and in time, would dwindle to small freeholds, 
did not the Regulations prevent the division. Mootahs would in time, come 
down to ryotwar estates, were it not for this [994] arbitrary law. If the 
regulations did not interfere, a mootahdar who had four sons, and a mootah 
paying i,ooo pagodas annual jumma, would divide it among them, and 
each would, according to the law, take a portion from which 250 pagodas 
were payable to government. But the Regulations prevent the existence 


Zemindars, proprietors ; we say. Hoc est corpus ; but the decisions of the courts, and general 
sentiments held on the subject, it appears that they are merely hereditary farmers of revenue ; 
that the qualities of property* at least in the valuable part of the estates, are divided ; and 
that the mootahdar, who is held . out in the Regulations as the proprietor, has but a very 
limited interest in the land. . 
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of any independent estate, paying less than 500 pagodas annual jiimma. This 
arbitrary law, (say those natives who disapprove of the system and consider the 
mootahdars, actual proprietors) tends to fetter the division and alienation of 
land. It is true, that it will not prevent entirely the division of estates, because 
it will be done under hand ; but it has that tendency. The four brothers will 
in spite of the law, divide the estate, and two of them will club together, enter 
their estate under one name, and pay the 500 pagodas rent conjointly ; but, say 
the objectors to the system, the estate will be less valuable which is subject to 
the difficulties, disputes, and intricacies, which a law imposing such a forced 
co-partnership, must produce. 

Indeed the objections urged against the limitation of 500 pagodas annual 
rent, seem pretty well founded. If the mootahdar be considered a proprietor, 
not an hereditary collector of revenue, it acts apparently like those feudal laws, 
like entails and other institutions destructive of improvement, which the wisdom 
of England has been gradually abolishing. 

Indeed this law, seems dictated by principles very different from those 
which suggested every popular law, in support of the yeomanry of England. 
What would be said in Parliament, if it were proposed to have no independent 
landed estates, paying a less land tax than ^.200. per annum? — All the 
endeavours of the popular party in Parliament, since Edward IIL^s time, seem 
to have tended to remove the obstacles to the free transfer of land, and in this 
country, where the landed property must be divided, as fast as the multiplica- 
tion of mankind; where prosperity must produce the general distribution of 
property, as it produces families of children ; in this country, a law which limits, 
or even tends to limit, the division and transfer of land, is contrary to the 
nature of things. It is to make the immutable nature of things, give way to 
supposed official convenience. It is trying to make things fit themselves to 
laws; instead of trying to make laws, adapted to circumstances. Such a 
regulation might answer perhaps, in Poland, where none but a great nobility 
holds vast estates ; but in this country, the interests of agriculture and popula- 
tion must, one would imagine, be injured, by so arbitrary a regulation. By 
thus fixing a maximum, or rather minimum, of 500 pagodas annual government 
rent, we prevent many of the better sort of ryots, from becoming government 
• tenants. They would often take 1,000 acres at once from government in 
perpetuity, but that this regulation restrains them, and throws the mootah into 
the hands of an adventurer.'^ 

The mootahdarry system, as it stands at present, comprises an unnatural 
mixture of corporeal and incorporeal, of occupant and proprietary rights, as 
they are termed ; or rather it is a division of the substance, a separation of the 
attributes of property (which its enemies say) must produce confusion, law suits, 
and a progeny of tenures, more intricate than those which sprung up in Europe, 
from the absurdities of the feudal system. Why, it may be said, must we 
introduce a bastard kind of feudal law, when we have so simple a system as 
that which has at all times existed in this Peninsula ? — As government still 
remains the landlord, the mootahdar, for many years at least, will be nothing 
more than a fixed farmer. Real substantial ownership in the soil, cannot 
therefore exist. A farmer can never bestow proprietary rights. The ryots 
therefore do, and will, consider themselves as much tenants as^ ever ; they will 
wander about perhaps more than ever. The advantages which they derive 
from the system, seems to arise from the market, which the competition among 
the mootahdars opens for their labour ; for the ryots, now, can remove from one 
mootah where they think that bad terms are offered them, to one, where they 
get better ; they can carry their labour and stock to a fair market, which they 


^ If indeed the Mootahdar be considered merely an hereditary Collector, these 
arguments do not apply, in so full an extent. 
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could not do, under any native, not, perhaps, under the Company’s govepment, 
in some places. But it seems to be the general protection which the 
husbandman, in common with the other subjects of the Gompany, derive from 
the iustice of government, that secures them this fair market for^ their stock 
and labour. In the Barahmahl, the ryots have in this ivay, extorted better terriis 
from the necessitous mootahdars. Those_ vfho were rich, indeed, and could 
afford to lose a year’s revenue, it is said would not remit a dub from the 
customary rent ; but those who were poor, were obliged to offer good term^s, 
and the ryots consequently may be said to have derived advantage from the 
system. But still it seems doubtful whether this frequent removal, this 
migration from farm to farm, may not, on the long run, do as much harm, as 
good terms to the ryots, may produce advantages ; because temporary farmers 
can never raise so much produce from the same land as fixed tenants, still less 
than small proprietors. 

From all my enquiries, this seems the chief advantage resulting 
from the svstem to the bulk of the ryots. It secures them, the free full 
enioyment of - their limits, their skill in _ husbandry ; they have a fair 
market for their labour and stock. This is a great advantage, it is 
true; and has tended to increase cultivation, in the mootahdarree 
districts; but this free market maybe secured, without farming the 
land revenue. A fixed rent, and liberty to throw up or cultivate what 
land they please, would secure it ; but this is not enough to give them 
that spirit which I am anxious to see diffused among them. They 
must have increased means of supporting their families, and augment- 
mo- their stock. If humanity, to which [ 995 ] we pretend so much be 
the spring of our actions ; if policy, which we equally boast of, 
our measures, let us remit to the ryot, such a portion of rent, as shall 
fix him at once to his field ; as shall put him above the uncertain 
forced indulgence of a mootahdar. It is admitted, that a remission, if 
not absolutely necessary to the existence of the ryots, would increase 
their comforts, and augment their stock ; why then shall we refuse it 
to them, and grant it to a set of men, to be created on purpose to enjoy 
it in the hope of their giving up a little of it, to the ryots ? Let us do 
it direct. Why must we take the roundabout, instead of the straight 
road? It is admitted, that upon the industry and stock of the ryots, 
the hereditary farmers, not only the public revenue, but the public 
subsistence depend ; why then must we refuse to them, what we gave 
up so freely to the mootahdar, in the hope of its reaching them, by 
that roundabout course ? Under the mootahdarry system, the remis- 
sion will perhaps filter through mootahdars, renters, and subrenters; 
and a little of it, may reach the rymts ; but had we not better pour it 
upon their heads at once. The ryot pays 45 per cent, of the produce 
in the Ceded Districts, give him up i2 or 15 per cent, more, and he 
will become a proprietor ; at least, his interests in the land, his situa- 
tion will make him more like, what we usually call a proprietor, than 
the mootahdar. He will then buy another bullock, then dig a well, 
and apply the_sh^are of the rent, which he draws, to the increase of 
his stock,' and improvement of his land ; for he feels fixed in it ; he 
feels a property in it. The remission is applied immediately to increase 
and encourage his stock and industry. It is vested in the soil ; it is 
made direct. If therefore, we pretend to be guided by humanity, there 
is no disputing tlie advantage of this system.^ Of its policy, to my 
mind, there seems little doubt, except as to the immediate diminution 
of revenue, , - , 
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In regard to the cheapness and facility of collection ; the 
mootahdarry system is, no doubt, a little cheaper than even a fixed 
ryotwarry settlement ; but still (say its adversaries) we could suggest, 
a cheaper and simpler still; suppose for instance, government divide 
the Ceded Districts, or any other large province, into great farms, of 
two or three lacs of pagodas each, and advertise for sealed proposals, 
promising to give these farms, to the highest bidder, many adventurers 
would come forward, and would not only offer, but would perhaps 
actually collect and pay the revenue, at a much less expense than it 
could be collected, under any other system. Such a plan would also 
(say the friends of the ryotwarry) be attended with many other 
advantages, attributed to the mootahdarry system. Accounts would 
be simplified. The board of revenue, and the collectors, would not be 
plagued, with the settlements, with the troublesome details of tuccavy 
and tank repairs. If the mootahdarry system is good, because simple ; 
this plan is still better, because more simple still. If good, because 
cheap ; this is better, because cheaper still. That a ryotwarry system, 
is attended with some detail, and that the revenue officers must think 
and act a little, to carry it on well, is true ; but all governments, all 
human affairs, are attended with some difficulty and trouble; and the 
more pains that are bestowed upon them, the better are they in 
general conducted. However (continue the advocates for ryotwarry) 
a fixed ryotwarry system will not, on the whole, be more difficult or 
intricate than the mootahdarry system, when estates begin to 
diminish, by the operation of the Hindoo law of succession. The 
various intricate tenures, law suits, the distribution of government rent, 
upon divided portions of mootahs, will at least produce as much 
trouble, in one shape as another ; to one person or another, as the 
ryotwarry. If the collectors are a little relieved, the courts of justice 
will be overwhelmed ; and law suits and delays will tend to lower the 
value of land. There indeed, seems to be some justice in this objec- 
tion to mootahs, and in the representations of the advocates, for 
ryotwarry, who say, that when the rent of each field is fixed at so low 
a rate, that the ryot becomes a fixed farmer, and in time, a proprietor, 
the register of a collector will in time be like, the roll of an army ; he 
will collect, as easily from 20,000 small land-owners, as the paymaster 
pays 20,000 soldiers : at least, allowing for the difference between the 
difficulty of getting men to pay, and easiness of getting them to 
receive, their proper quota of money. In England the land-tax is light, 
and fixed, and I believe, does not involve much detail or difficulty: but 
the window-tax, the excise, the customs, must be full as intricate ; must 
enquire as many accounts, must involve as much trouble!, as a ryotwar 
settlement. Even here, the customs in any frontier district, require 
more attention to accounts, and more intricate details, than the whole 
ryotwarry detail of land revenue. It appears extraordinary to many * 
people, and among others, to me, that under a government like ours, 
where there are so many boards, secretaries, collectors and civilians ; 
so many gentlemen of the pen, well paid and. well qualified to conduct 
this formidable detail ; men who have conducted it successfully for some 
years ; that the trouble should be urged, as an argument in favour of 
mootahs. 

I have often heard men, very able (and with proper encourage- 
ment and support) willing to conduct any detailed settlement, object 
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the ryots were still government tenants ; and therefore the system, 
from being general, and from having produced general prosperity, seems 
to be well adapted, to the country. In this peninsula, the ryot is both 
landholder and farmer ; the poor ryot is labourer too : in some districts, 
general poverty, occasioned by bad government and exactions, have 
reduced the great body of ryots, to this threefold condition. However 
the division of property among all the sons in a family, will always 
perhaps keep the bulk of the ryots, either small farmers, or small 
proprietors. Any set of men introduced between them and the 
government, which receives their rent, must be a description of bailiffs, 
stewards, contractors, by whatever name they be called, or under 
whatever conditions, permanent or temporary, they may act It 
signifies little, ^ either to government, or to the ryot, whether 
the rent is paid direct to a collector, or through a zemindar to 
a collector, so long as the proper rent, and neither more or less, 
be paid. That mode of payment, which promises most security to 
government and to the ryot, is the best ; but all middle men, farmers, 
contractors, and other intermediate agents, must get a profit, and 
generally a very great one, either openly or clandestinely ; and the 
more of them there are, the greater sum must be divided among them. 
But in India particularly, they are hardly ever content with their 
legitimate profit ; they will always keep a little of the money that passes 
through their hands. In the same way that the benefit of the permanent 
settlement must filter through the intermediate objects, before they 
reach the ryots ; so must the public revenue pass through many 
channels, before it reaches the public treasury. The more channels, 
the more hands, through which it passes, the greater is the danger; 
the less the securiy of revenue. In the same way that they intercept 
the benefits of the remission ; so may these intermediate farmers 
intercept the public revenue. The lands are no security for the public 
i*evenue, unless they are occupied by ryots, with industry and stock to 
cultivate them. There is land enough to afford ten times our present 
revenue perhaps ; but ryots and stock are wanting, and the security 
of revenue must depend, on their prosperous condition. The 
mootahdar, I have observed, is seldom a ryot ; if he is a ryot, has stock, 
and cultivates, he is neither more nor less a ryot ; he has neither more 
nor less stock ; he neither increases nor diminishes the stock of others, 
by his becoming a mootahdar : but, properly speaking, a mootahdar is 
a man to manage settlements and collections’^; he is a revenue officer ; 
he cannot, therefore, introduce more stock than there was before. The 
system appears to affect agriculture no further than, as a financial 
measure. It is not even imagined by any person, however inattentive 
to these matters, that the mootahdar, on purchasing a mootah, comes 
down, a team, a dozen labourers, and a thousand pounds, to improve bis 
farm, like a great Norfolk farmer, to take possession of a large farm 
which he has rented. No ; perhaps he may think his dignity, now that 
he has become a mootahdar, requires an equipage ; if, therefore, he 
formerly walked a-foot, he may take possession in state, mounted on 
a pariah horse, set down in the choultry of the village, and settle the 
rents wdth the ryots, just in the same way, that the circar officers 


® And perhaps ought not to be a ^farmer himself, since his attention would be distracted, 
by having two occupations and he might neglect one or both of his trades. 
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be supposed, that the temporary farmers under the mootahdars, would 
improve theirs. The estates of the small proprietors would therefore 
be more valuable, and afford greater security to the revenue. _ It must, 
I should imagine, be always kept in view, that this peninsula is almost 
depopulated ; that under our government a great increase of population 
maybe expected in this mild climate, among a people with whom 
marriage is a religious duty ; that luckily for the government of the 
country, the great body of the people are husbandmen by profession, 
I may almost say, by instinct ; men who consider agriculture their only 
business, the only thing they came into the world to perform. 

These men, will always extend and improve the cultivation if 
properly encouraged ; and therefore a great revenue may be expected 
from the waste lands, when the stock and population of the country has 
increased to such a degree, as to occupy them. Government, by keep- 
ing this waste in their own hands, may manage the market of lands, 
just as the Dutch are said to have done that of spices; byrefusing 
waste, they will raise the value of occupied land ; by giving it up, they 
will keep dow'n the value of occupied land. They may manage this 
way, until the improvements w'hich, it may be supposed will take place 
under our government, hai'e given certain lands an intrinsic value ; for 
if the ryots once find that they are settled on certain fields by a light 
fixed rent, they will set about improvements ; digging wells will be 
the chief improvement ; wells on the high and dry parts of the country 
are the chief objects of husbandry ; for they not only increase the 
usual rent, but in time of drought they, in a great degree, alleviate the 
distress of scarcity. At all events, unless times are very bad indeed, 
they avert the danger of famine. Suppose a ryot, who has a field, for 
which he now pays 40 pagodas annual rent gets the perpetual lease of 
it, for 34 pagodas, he gets 15 per cent, of the landlords rent._ Suppos- 
ing that he paid the full rent before, he will first set about increasing 
his stock, to give his land the best culture of which it is susceptible, in 
its present shape. He will next set about improving the land itself, 
w'here the situation allow's of it ; digging wells will be the most obvious 
way. When his wells are dug, he fears bad seasons but little ; they 
must be bad indeed, to exhaust his w^ells. He will most likely raise 
produce enough to pay his land-tax to government, to feed himself and 
cattle ; for though he raises less in a bad season, he gets a better price. 
It rn3.y be supposed that the mootahdar will do sOj too , however, it will 
be found most likely, that neither he nor his tenants have so palpable 
an interest in improvement, as the small proprietor w'ould have. The 
tenants would not, and though the moot ah dar might feel as much anxiety 
for the general improvement of his mootah, as any small [888 J 
proprietor could do for that of his estate ; yet he is but one man ; he 
could not oversee every thing, do every thing, know or apply his 
judgment to every thing. He and his ryots might be quarrelling 

about the rent, while the independent proprietors, or rather the whole 

body of them, would be silenty and seriously setting all their wits, their 
labour, and their stock, to the grand work of improvement ; because 
each man would be tied down to a certain spot, in which he would 
possess and feel the full ownership. In short, to divide the qualities 
of property in the soil, between the government, the_ mootahdar, and 
the ryot, in the way proposed by this system, is treating mother earth 




and under good man 


Acres. Rent in Ky. pagodas. 
2 i> 33;363 6,69,258 

4J;29,9S3 S.'45j430 


* Waste land 20 years in the Ceded Districts 
Old waste overgrown <.« 
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Germany to figlit the battles of the state. Shall we leave these men to 
struggle under a heavy, in some cases, a rack rent ? Shall we transfer 
them with this burthen on their shoulders to the raootahdar, like so 
many cattle? Or shall we excite their industry, and increase their 
stock, by giving them a share of the rent, and look for a compensation, 
in an increased revenue derived from augmented stock, population, and 
industry ? This may be said to be all theory, not to be put in practice ; 
but it is practicable. The result will follow the cause, as certainly as 
any other moral effects result from their causes. It is a perfect 
syllogism— as light rent increases the comforts and stock of the farmer ; 
comforts and stock increase population and cultivation ; population and 
cultivation increase the public revenue : nobody will deny this : but 
there always seems some difficulty attending the practice.* We have 
instituted courts of judicature at a great expense, to protect private 
rights ; but where is there so great a cause to be _ settled as this — 
between government and the great mass of cultivators ? It little 
signifies either to government, or to the body of the people, whether 
Vinkoo or Mootoo, have their cause rightly decided ; but it signifies very 
much, whether many thousand hundred thousand farmers have a light 
or a heavy rent to pay, whether a light and equal assessment is made 
to the immediate benefit of the people and the ultimate benefit of 
government, or whether a high unequal rent is exacted by the 
necessities of the [999] state, or imposed by a careless, rigid, or a too 
cautious collector. The sources of prosperity are immediately affected, 
by the conduct of the collector ; the effects of the court, are slow and 
circuitous. The one, like a copious blood-letting i the other, like the 
local application of a leech ; that is, where too high an assessment, or 
an unjust decision occurs. The courts indeed, are perhaps at present, 
a source of trouble to the ryots ; they are generally the debtors ; the 
banians, and townsmen, the creditors. The townsmen talk about and 
know about the courts, and bring forward their old bounds ; but the 
ryot, who lives in a distant village, never thinks about justice, till he 
is served with a summons. 


This operation of the courts, will, perhaps, in some degree, impede 
the collection of the revenue ; and all I fear is, that the remission, if 
granted, may for some years, go to the creditors, rather than benefit 
the ryots. In the end, however, this will not much signify, because it 
will still increase the general agricultural stock, whether it be borrowed 
and employed, or employed and enjoyed by the r 3 'ots themselves. As 
the remission or rather share of the landlord’s rent will stick to the 
land under all transfers, it will be valuable property, and will in the 
end, fall into the hands of some industrious person. 


• A rvot may pay circar rent M.Ps. 178. 8. upon a farm producing 3S4. 2 - f remission 
of 12 or IS per centf will therefore be a great relief; he goes on now borrowing frequently; 
his reputation for industry is his paper money, and he pays his rent somehow or other, 
living from hand to mouth. A remission might be thrown away on the idle and extravagant ; 
but it would benefit, the generality. The idle and extravagant would not retain their lands, 
and more probably the land in which there was a property of 15 per cent, of landlords rent, 
would ultimately fall into the hands of the induAnous. It is said by some, that a high rent 
stimulates induLy, and in the Ceded Districts where the rent, if not very high, is the full 
landlord’s rent, the people are exceedingly industrious. The women especially are 
constantly at the spinning wheel ; but I think that these industrious habits would not be 
weakened, by giving them a share of the rent. 
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♦ hnMirpver are not only beneficial, but actually necessary. 
Courts however, T present state of the country, 

4 m . t, to 

^“'*®biec't in''fompetiKto%he improvement of the country. We 

IS no object, u P vvliirh tends to promote general comfoit and 

nrust S se^'ltlreMeS prolu^^^^^ the errth. .If. we flatter 

population, to raise g resources, inviprate the 

ourselves that ^ roLtrv by creating a set of farmers to 
agricultural starnma o f tl benefit in any great degree, 

collect tins h^y t i„rismuch as wi grant a remission to the 
the bulk of the P P . of their rent, and compensaie foi 

mootahdars to ensu poUection • we are certainly deceived. It 

their things go on well,’ that the mootahdars pay, that the 

may be . said, , . o^r honourable government, defended by 

country ^ so fertile; a people so^ industrious, will thrive, in 

our army; a countr> Lb ^ p ^p^^ child grows and becomes 

spite even of bad sjste y j , _ and poverty. I do not mean to 

i/spite of its faolta, 

say the systcrn s b . _ } thousand years, it has 

the countiy wU only -to or 40 years of peace is all 

been.a populous cou y^ ^_.h . J 

that IS requutd to eiiabl _ because the government, has farmed 

‘f ot go“ rnlie”^ is so stroog, so jasl, so w^se. m com- 

” .0 ISegoverf menls, that almost ondat any system the ooantry 
parison to native g _ prosper. Under the harshest tyranny, the 
will, in a t Ay Relinquished the labours of husbandry: 

ryots seem never to ha ^ , M, and they labour in this their 

th'ey ?o-Mer taejselves^ 

V . cation, until their siieUj, , . „ . , ‘q. only to the most arbi- 

conlinued to government, but also of banditti, 

traty exaction Knl diner the plough with black stumps of 

Men ™|Sbt ® officers*’ of their own government. Shall we 

fingers, burn y ^ of this instinct, which the petty tyrants, 

. .then take die same the government of the country, did.? 

wRlxart the same high rent, Ihich they exacted, on their princi- 

f \ Forthev always considered it enough, if the ryots had sufficient 

iusf to live and keep up their stock, they exacted every dub 
left, the > • ^ants and uncertain existence, I may say, made them 

besides. advantages. Shall we continue this system, or endea- 

Af by etntn^; brmanfgement. by time, to better the condition and 

nurse the ryots, into small proprietors ? 

VVp have every reason to believe, that the ^reat Hindoo an. 
Mah^edan empires! under which agriculture was raised to so flouri- 
shing a state, were very moderate in their assessments. 

On the decline of these great empires, the petty chiefs, who usurped 
1 ^ nower were forced by their wants to exact as much as 

the sovei P without directly exhausting the means of culti- 

4L"“and Lns“qu’e"«y agrlcuUme'^dedm.a with Ibe great states, 
under which it was protected. . . , „ h,,. 

Rack rents have contributed more to rum the peninsula than a. 
And tumults which have occurred. Many countries have continued 
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in high culture, though exposed to constant wars ; and others, have 
become desert in the midst of peace. The open violence of armies has 
done less injury to the peninsula perhaps than the fines, fees, exactions 
and contributions, which have been imposed by the tyranny or permitted 
by the weakness of the state. The great empires encouraged husbandry 
by a light assessment; the petty tyrants who usurped authority on 
their decline have discouraged in some places ruined it, by heavy exac- 
tions. The buildings, tanks, channels even ridges, which separated 
former fields, the ruined villages, general tradition, books, accounts, and 
sunnuds, and inscriptions ; all combine to give us a high idea of the 
former cultivation and opulence of this peninsula. 

The great Hindoo princes did not, in fact, want a very great 
revenue: they had no extensive establishments to keep up: their 
simplicity of manners required but little. The soldiers were supported, 
by the grant of lands : the prince and nobility eat finer rice and more 
ghee than ploughmen. Religious ceremonies were perhaps, the chief 
expense of the state ; but they contributed to the pleasure and advantage 
of the people. A fourth, in time of need, a fifth, and even only a sixth, 
were the shares of the produce usually taken by the prince. The Ray 
Kekah of Canara was one-sixth. The people of the Ceded Districts 
paid more to the Byjnugger government; but those rajahs were only 
a kind of lord paramount poligars, engaged in perpetual wars with 
the Mahomedans who at last overthrew their government. [1000] These 
wars, made it necessary to exact ; and the plunders and massacres, 
which the Mahomedans exercised, perhaps made the body of the 
people willing to pay, a heavy rent, to keep out those fanatic invaders ; 
but on the whole, I believe the land-rent was lighter, and certainly it 
was expended in a manner more congenial and beneficial to the people, 
than our land-rent. It seems to have been this light rent, that enabled 
the countries to rise to such a pitch of improvement. 

One advantage has been attributed to the mootahdarry system, in 
respect to government, that I must confess 1 do not see ; that is, that 
the revenue will be fixed. It may look well in the accounts, to have 
the same certain sum always as the demand, and may save some trou- 



The bad policy, therefore, of shutting up our only great source of sup- 
ply is manifest. Although" it be highly expedierit, nay, absolutely 
necessary, to limit the demand on private estates ; yet for government 
to bind itself down to a certain sum for the whole country, appears 
impolitic. As far as I can comprehend the permanent settlementj as 
hitherto introduced, government can neither ascertain, whether their 
subjects can pay more revenue, nor can they, without breaking through 
their engagements, raise more land revenue. In the Northern Gircais, 
for instance, it will be impossible to tell, lo years hence, whether the 
country can bear four or five lacs more, because government have trans- 
ferred the curnums to the zemindars, and apparently as impossible to 
levy it, though the country might easily bear 
StCftnorzg. it, because government seem to have pledged 

themselves not to levy more land revenue.* 1 he zemindars, at least, 

consider the subject in this way, and expect to engross the profits, the 

rent, which the natural increase of stock and pcg/rJation, under oui mild 
government in those fine provinces, will produce. It would seem, that 
neither the state, nor the ryots, can share those advantages ; the estate 
and the ryots, those objects of attention to the indolent Hindoos and 
barbarous Tartars, who preceded us, and under v/bom India flourished, 
in such a way, as to astonish the world, and become proverbial foi its 
industry, fertility, and population. 

However urgent the necessities of the state may be, it would seem 
that we can raise no more in the shape of land revenue fiom the 
drears. The indulgences granted them by the permanent settlement to 
the zemindars, must therefore be compensated for by^ burthens laid on 
the industrious subjects of the other provinces. This is a cause of 
inequality and hardship, and is one reason for the general extension of 
the permanent settlement. But though the mootahdarry system is bettei 
perhaps than a high uncertain rent ; yet it seems easy to fix the 
demand, without recurring to that system. In whatever way the country 
be settled, the qualities of property, the Ashta Bhog or eight attributes, 
privileges and powers, which are necessary to constitute the full ownei- 
ship in the land, Vrinust,, as much as possible, be vested in the same 
person. Whether the estates be large or small, will depend on 
circumstances. If one great ryot undertook for a whole village, he 
ought to have it all, unless others were injured, by being rendered 
dependant upon him ; where two, three, or a dozen ryots, engaged for 
a village, they ought to have it ; whenever good men offered to take 
land in perpetuity, they ought to have it ; but there should be no 
restrictions, no rules calculated for official convenience, rather than for 
general improvement ; no estates should be sold ; no adventurers 
admitted. There seems no necessity for a hasty settlement ; but the 
sooner the remission in those provinces, where the rent is heavy, be 
granted,, the speedier will be the increase of stock, and the quicker will 
be the effects of the encouragements to industry, which the remission 
will produce. 

We ought to remit as much as possible, to the ryots of the Ceded 
Districts and other surveyed provinces ; whether we consider the 

.* We must therefore hare renemrse to other means of raisin^^ the public revenue. From 
a lat^dedsiqn, however, it vrauB seem,;that government are precluded from raising a reve- 
nue licenses ultimately affect the produce of the land. ^ , 
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climate or the present assessment, rather than to the sub-alpine proprie- 
tors of Canara and Malabar. The ryots of the Ceded Districts are a 
very industrious race, and are perhaps, the best men in the world, for 
the cultivation of the earth : they are husbandmen by caste. In Europe, 
if a man has four sons, two or three may become sailors, soldiers, or 
tradesmen; but here, they must all follow their hereditary profession of 
husbandry. They have continued to pay their landlord's rent, and have 
prospered as farmers, under the able management of Collector Munro ; 
but it requires a share of the rent to enable them [1001] to become 
small proprietors, and extend cultivation to the utmost. A remission of 
10 per cent, might perhahs not make up to them, the loss which they 
must feel when a collector is set over them.^ It may be said, that the 
Ceded Districts have improved so much under the company's govern- 
ment, that a remission of rent seems unnecessary ; however, they 
might improve still more, under a management equally efficient, and 
under a land revenue, which should leave to the ryots, a share of the 
landlord's rent. 

RevSpecting the future system to be adopted for the management 
of the Ceded Districts; I am heartily of opinion, that the introduction 
of the mootahdarry, would be prejudicial to the ryots, and to the 
company, for the reasons which have been so often stated. I think, 
that when the government can afford it, a remission ought to be granted 
to the ryots, to give them a share of the landlord's rent. A small remis- 
sion would tend to make them thriving farmers; a greater remission, 
would tend to make them, proprietors. I think that it must be the 
object of government to nurse them into thriving farmers, if the exigen- 
cies of the state will not allow it to constitute them proprietors : but 
this is not to be done, by farming the land-rent, and giving a remission 
to the mootahdars. 


I have written so long a paper on the subject ; and Collector Munro 
has discussed it in so ample and able a way, that it seems unnecessary, 
if not presumptuous in me, to say any thing more on the subject, I 
shall only observe, that the permanent settlement is meant to benefit 
the government, and the ryots ; that in respect to the ryots, it is ad- 
mitted, that it is necessary to grant them a remission, to give them an 
increase of stock and spirit ; if not to make them comfortable. Shall 
we then refuse it to them, and grant it to a set of farmers, to be created 
on purpose to enjoy it? In respect to government, it is admitted, that 
the revenue depends on the stock and spirit of the cultivators, under 
any system : shall we then increase their stocky and excite their spirit, 
by a direct remission, or shall we leave them to struggle with bad 
seasons, under their present high rent, and give the remission to a set of 
farmers, to ensure them against losses, which our own, I may say, harsh 
and impolitic conduct, towards the ryots, must probably occasion ? [1002] 

^ I consider it unnecessary to argue on the advantages of a light rent, as it regards the 
country ; because it appears as clear as any moral conclusion can, that industry, stock, and 
population, must be increased by a light rent. 



THE END. 
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The numerous Oriental Terms occurring in the Fifth 
Report and its Appendix, have been adopted from most of 
the languages current throughout India from Ambtc, 
Persian, Sanskrit, Hindustany, Bengaly, Telinga, Tamul, 
Canara, and Malabar ; and a few from Turkish ^ and 
Malay. In spelling them, little attention has been paid to 
correctness or consistency. This has arisen, in some degree, 
from there being no fixed rules for the notation of Oriental 
terms in the letters of our imperfect alphabet, every one 
spelling according to his ear ; but in a greater degree, from 
the ignorance or inattention of the Native clerks, employed 
in the public offices of India to copy the transactions of the 
East India Company. To give an instance of the confusion 
occasioned from these circumstances, the word which, 
according to its form and sound in Arabic^ should be 
written Mahdl (A. the first vowel short, and the last 

long, occurs under no less than eight different shapes, not 
one of which is correct upon any system of orthography, 

Mai, Maal, Mahl, Mehal, Mehaal, Mehaut, Mhal, and MokauL 
A great many other instances occur where the same term is 
variously spelt, and often in the same page. 

- In collecting and arranging the words herein to be 
explained, it hence became necessary that they should be 
exhibited under their various spellings, however incorrect, 
just as they appear in the pi'inted Report and Appendix ; 
but in order to remedy the evil above complained of, an 
attempt has been made to trace each word to its source, to 
exhibit it in its genuine character, as far as Types could 
be procured for that purpose,' to convey its true pronuncia- 
tion in the Italic character, upon a plan of notation 
differing but little from that [iff] laid down by Sir William 
Jones in the beginning of the first volume of the Asiatic 
Transactions, and which has been successfully followed by 





m 
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Others in the subsequent volumes of that work. This plan, 
which has at least uniformity to recommend it, consists 
chiefly in avoiding the use of the double vowels and by 
substituting for them z and u with the Italian pronuncia- 
tion, and in distinguishing the long vowels from the short 
by the use of the acute accent. Thus a, e, i, o, u, are to be 
pronounced short, and d, t, d, li, long, and both as by the 

Many words in this Glossary could not be traced to 

their origin; and a few occur in the Report and the 
Appendix, which will not be found in the Glossary, because, 
.neither their etymology, nor their technical application, 
could be satisfactorily explained. It has also been part of 
the plan to give the radical oxid. common acceptation of every 
term, as well as official and technical application ^ of it ; 
whenever this, or any other part of the scheme has failed, it 
is attributable to the want of knowledge, and time, for 
further research, to supply that deficiency. 


ABBREVIATIONS. 


A. stands for 

B. 

C. ■ >j 
H. „ 

M. „ 

Mae. „ 

P. 

S. 

Tam. 5, 

Tel. „ 

T. 


Arabic. 

Bengaly. 

Canara. 

Hindustany. 

Malay. 

Malabar. 

Persian. 

Sanskrit. 

Tamul. 

Telinga. 

Turkish. 
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GLOSSARY 



A. I ABKARRY, 

ixh^kiXi^ 2j from 

(a. of^Jf abtvab plur. of ub water, and y^jis kari manu- 

bU, a gate, door, way). | on the manufacture and 

Items of taxation, cesses, imposts, taxes, spirituous liquors, and intoxicating 

This term is particularly used to distinguish 
the taxes imposed subsequently to the esta- AHAWriTT 
blishment of the assul, or original standard 1, 

rent,in thenature of additions thereto. In U cadcblaf) 

many places they had been consolidated with ^ ' 

the and a new standard assumed as the Justice, equity; a court of justice. — N. B. 

basis of succeeding imposition. Many were The terms 

levied on the Zemindars as the price of for- h j , • 

bearance, on the part of government, from S^dCtaldt-Z-' 

detailed investigations into their profits, or ^ 1 h 

actual receipts, from the lands, according to i CtZWafll^ Stllti 

the kastabood. v. Assul, Fouzdarry, Abwab, i . 

and Hastabood. ; mdalat-i-faujdari 

ABWAB COSSIM KHAN, j <^enote the civil and the criminal courts of 

’ 7 • justice. V. Dewanny and Foujdarry. 

(P. ljwI aowab-t- I 

^ r I aDKARY, 

K&sim Kkdit), I sri^rrr ad/ii-kdri from 

Abwab or cesses introduced by Cosshn r 77 * t 'N. 

Khan. v. Abwab. ^ (tclhl OV^f, and 

ABWAB JAFFIER KHAN, ' kdri agent). 

(p. dbw<xb*t- ^ governor or superintendent; or any 

£ \ thing relating to a superior A term applied 

J fdV IChdfl). ^to villages where an individual holds the entire.. 

I undivided estate. 

Abwab or cesses introduced by Jaffier Khan, 

v. Abwab. ADONI JEMNUM, 

ABWAB SUJAH KHAN, Lit 

(A. abwib-i- 

ShujdA KhAn). AGRAHARAH, , ' ■ 

Abwab or cesses introduced by Nabob Sujah ( ti d^TdhdrdltS 

Khan, V. Abwab. \ • <5 r 

A A T> o/^TTT> A A -D D Who takcs first ; an epithet given to Brah- 

ABWAB bUU JtSilL/AKKY, mans. Rent-free villages held by 

(p. abwdb-i- AGRAHARAH, AGRAGHRAH, or 

; AGRAGRAH VADIKY or 

stibahddri), VADI KT Y, 

Abwab or cesses of the soubadarry. New Villages of which the absolute proprietary 
and perpetual imposts levied by the authority right is chiefly held by Brahmans, v. Appen- 
of the provincial governors. dix, p. 826. 
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AHUX and AMEER, 

(a. amir). 

A nobleman. 

Marry ah-mah or 4MEER XJL OMRAH, 

IhStaffS ' (A. !r-»i 

^ Noble of nobles, lord of lords. An article in 

AH AM- ilimdr) 

^ ^ ^ being a jaghire appropriation of the com- 

^ ^ niander in chief, termed sutec (^‘la zaH) 

\ i. e.f personal, or, for bis own benefit, v. 
ment of Tippoo ' 

AMLAH, 

■dt plur. of i (A. ^ canialah). 

' Agents, officers ; the officers of government 
collectively. A head of semhidarry charges 
N B. It is sometimes written omlah v. 

charges; charges 

ANAD-BUNGER or ANOD- 
'NG, ^ BUNGER, 

akht djdt I andth-banjar 

from s. SfiTT?! andtha lord- 

less, and H. banjar 

■sale: for weigh- , ns 

uses. &:c. &c. v, WHStC .IclJiCl), 

Waste land without a master or owner. 
Undivided waste or common, v. Anathee. 

ANADEE, 

Jaghire lands, v. (s» Clfl<xdt witllOUt cl 

beginning). 

Old waste land. v. Anathee, of_ which 
f the banks between Anadeb may, perhaps, be another spelling. 

ANATHEE, 

, . ' (s. S!5!Tf«r andthi having no 

. , ' lord, master, or owner, 

;&"*ffiperpeturty. from STT^f ndtha a lord or 

master, with the private 
, ST a prefixed). 

ndnat-daftar, Old waste land ; lands not cultivated with, 
in the memory of man. 

amdnat trust, ^j^(.jjumna or anchumma, 

ddftClf pjig name of an order to the village- 
accountants in the Northern 
certain the quantity of land in tillage anc 
Sj .or, perhaps, for of seed sown ; or to value the crops ot tn« 
uifteens. cultivators. 
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ANDOO, 

(tam. andtt). 

In Malabar, a cycle of sixty years v. Appen- 
dix, p, 827. 

ANICOODY, 

People who work in trade, as common 
workmen. 

ANNA, 

(h. n| ana). 

The 1 6th part of a rupee. 

ANWERS, 

Horsemen. 

ARBAB, 

(a. arbab plur. of rabb). 

Lords, masters, 

ARBAEULMAL, 

(a. jUj arbab-nl-mai). 

The officers of the treasure. Extra allow- 
ances to the clerks and accountants of the 
khalsa or exchequer, called Mutseddies 

Mutasaddi). q. v. 

ASHAM or AHSHAM, 

(a. ahskam plural of 

haskant). 

Retinues, military pomp and parade, the 
military. 

xASHAM OMLEH, 

(a. AUc^tE=.l ahsham-i-camalaJr). 

Retinues of the public officers, whether for 
protection or parade. An article in the rent* 
roll called tamar jammeh, q. v. consisting of 
jaghire appropriations for the support of 
troops for guards and garrisons, v. Jaghire. 

ASHAM SEPAYE, 

(p. ahskdm-i- 

sipahi). 

Retinues of soldiers, military pomp or 
parade. Military jagkires, or assignments of 
land, for defraying military expenses. 

ASHRUF DEWAN VIZARAT, 

p. *--^1 ashraf- 

diwan- i- wizarat) . 

Prime minister of the 'massdrai, or office of 
prime minister. High treasurer of the empire. 


ASOPH, 

(a. 6sif). 

The prime minister of King Soliman, 
according to the Arabians and Persians. 
A title given by Tippoo Sultan to certain 
civil officers. 

ASSAL, written also ASIL, AUSIL, 
AUZIL, 

(a. L-hfl asa/). 

Origin, root, foundation ; capital stock, 
principal sum. Original rent, exclusive of 
subsequent cesses. 

ASSUL TUxMAR JAMMA, 

(p. asal-i-titmar 

jamad). 

The original amount according to the rent- 
roll called itimar. v Tumar Jamma. 

ATCHKUTT, 

Rice fields. Lands prepared for the culture 
of rice, [6] 

ATHALS, 

Lands'farmed or rented. 

ATTI, 

The name of a deed by which the Jalm^ 
or hereditary tenants of the soil in 
Malabar, pledge their lands, reserving to 
thernselves two-thirds of their value, besides 
a certain interest therein, amounting to about 
one-third. 

ATTI KEMPOORUM, 

The name of a contract in Malabar exe- 
cuted when a hereditary tenant has occasion to 
borrow an additional sum on a mortgage, v. 
Atti. 

ATTI KULLY KANUM, 

The name of a contract, or mortgage 
deed, nearly synonymous with Atti. q. v. 

ATTI PER, 

The name of a deed in Malabar ^ by which 
an hereditary tenant transfers the whole of 
his interest in his land to a mortgagee, v. 
Appendix, p 800. 

AUMANY, AUMANI or AUMANIE, 
(a. amani). 

Trust,' charge. Land in charge of an 
Ameenj or trustee, to collect its revenue on 
the part of government N. B. In the penin- 
sula the term is particularly applied to a 
settlement under which the government 
receives its share of the produce of the lands 
from each cultivator in kind, instead of 
stipulating for a pecuniary commutation, or 
farming them out to individuals by villages, 
or larger portions of territory. The same 
term appears to prevail in Bekar. 






i 
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AYMA or AYMAH, 


AUMEEN, 

(a. amin). 

Trustee, commissioner. _ A temporary Col- 
lector, or supravisor, appointed to tlie charge 
of a country on the removal of a i^enundar ; 
or for any other particular purpose of local 
investigation, or arrangement. 

AUMIL, 

(a. ij*^^ cfyPUl). 

Agent, officer, native collector of revenue 
Superintendant of a district or division, of a 
coimtry. either on the part of the government, 
Zpmt-ndar or renter : the same as Aumildar, 


( a . ui\ ainiaJi\ 

Learned < 
designation i 
other person: 
sion. An item in 

mazk'hrai) q 
AYMADARAN, 

(p. aimah-ddran 

plur. of yj aimah-ddr). 

Learned or religious persons who hold or 
Aninv charitable donations. An article m 


or religious men. A ge: 
of allowances to religious, 
IS of the Muhammadan 

the muscorat (ots % 


aumildar, 

(p, y<> camal-ddr). 

Agent the holder of an office. An inten- 
dant and collector of the revenue, of uniting 
civil, military and financial powers, under 
the Muhammadan government, v. Aumil. 
N. B. The terms 

Jvotc caPiz/ and 

ddr are synonymous. 
AUMILLY or AUMILY, 

(p, camali). 

The harvest year. V. Fussly. 

AUMIL NAM AH, or, as sometimes 
written OMULNAMA, 

(p. d.rttiJUc mmal-ndmak). 

A written order or commission to an Aumil 
or Aumildar, v. also a commission to take 
possession of any land in the name of govern* 
ment. 

aurung, 

■ (p. arang). 

The place where goods are manufactured. 

awurdah novis, 

(p. divardak-navis) 

A writer or recorder of what is brought 
The title of certain accountants of th' 
survey.s were delivered. 


BABOO, 

(h. bdbu) 

Master, sir. A Hindu ti 


to men of rank, or high in office. 

BAGAHAT, or BAJYHAT, or BAU- 
GAYHER, or BAUGAYUT, 

{x.Ci^^bdghdi). 

Gardens; garden lands. 

BAHADIRE, 

(p. bahddari). 

The name of a coin. A pagoda of certain 
value. [7] 

bajary, 

The grain called millet. 

BAJEH KHERCH, or by mistake, 
KHERCK, 

V. Bx\ZEE CURTCH. 

BAJYHAT, 

See Bagahat. 

BAKHSHI, 

^P. bakhshi'). 

commander in chief. 


Paymaster 

BAKY, 


Remainder, what remains, 
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BAKY KEFFYET, 

daki kifayat). 

Remaining profit, or surplus profit The 
balance of profit arising from the original 
selling price of salt, before appropriated to 
individual benefit ; but afterwards resumed, 
and incorporated with the public revenue. 

BANG A, .A 

A species of cotton. 

A certain weight equal to eighty rupees. 

BANYAN, 

(h. ^ banyd, s. banij). 


! BAZEE DUFFA, 

I,,' 

! '*■ (p. baszi dafcak). 

Sundry items ; various items of taxation. 
Revenue derived from fruits, artificers, &c. 

BAZEE JAMMA, 

(p. bctfisi jamas). 

Miscellaneous total ; aggregate of revenue 
arising from sundry heads. Lands held by 
B^'ahmans and others. 

BAZEE ZAMEEN, 

I . ' ^ t 

i (P- 4^"^ baszi samin). 


A Hindu merchant, or shopkeeper. The 
corrupt term banyan is used in Bengal to 
designate the native who manages the 
money concerns of the European, and some- 
times serves him as an interpreter. At 
Madras the same description of person is 
called Diivask, a corruption of Dwl^bdsH, one 
who can speak two languages : an interpreter. 

BARIZ, 

Rent. A term used in Dindigul, equivalent 
to JuMMA, q. V. 

BATTA, 

(h. ^ batid). 

Deficiency, discount, allowance. Allowance 
to troops in the field. 

BAUGAYHET, 

V. Bagahat. 

BAUGAYUT,: ' v ; - ^ 

V. Bagahat. 

BAUGAUM, 

(s, vnrf bhdgani). 

A share, or portion. 

BAZAR, 

(p. bdsdr). 

Daily market, or market place. 

BAZEE, 

(a. baszl). 

Sundry, various, miscellaneous. 

BAZEE CURTCH, spelt also BAZEE- 
KURCH and BAJEH KHERCK, 

(p. baszi-kkarach). 

Sundry expenses. Various contingent dis- 
bursements, and indemnities allowed to 
Zemindarsp'j'Ci lieu of all expenses, otherwise 
unprovided for. 


Sundry or miscellaneous lands. The term 
is particularly applied to such lands as are 
exempt from payment of public revenue, or 
very lightly rated ; not only such as are held 
by Brahmans, or appropriated to the support 
of places of worship, &c,, but also to the lands 
held by the officers of government ; such as 
Zemindars^ Canongoes^ Put'warries, See., &c., 
N.B. There formerly existed an office for 


registering these lands, called 

baCzi samin daftar. v. Dufter. 


BEDRH-CUNDY, 


Pergunnah charge in Sylhei for providing 
mats, embaling silk, and packing treasure 
sent to Dehly. 


BEEBEE, 


(h. bibi). 

A lady or gentlewoman. 

BEEBEE NUZZER, 

(h. ^<>3 bibt-nazr, from 

H. bibi a lady, and 

A. nazr a present). 


A present to the lady. An annual present 
to the Begum or principal wife of the Cudda- 
pah Nabob. 


BEEGARAH, and, by mistake, BAYA- 
RAH, 


(p. bigarah, from p, 

bikdr). 


One who has no work, an idle fellow. 
The Beegarahs, in the peninsula, are a 
wandering tribe of ScekSi who follow camps 
and occasionally act as carriers. 


m 


a 
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BEGA, 

(h. bigha^ a corruption- 
of the Sanskrit term 
vigraka). 

A land measure equal, in Bengal^ to about 
the third part of an acre; but varying in 
different provinces. 

BEGUM, 

(t. ^ bigani). 

A lady, princess, woman of high rank. [8] j 

BEHRY BUNDY, 

V. Bhery Bundy. 

BEKEE, 

(h. bkikki from 

bhikhak, a corruption of 
the Sanskrit word 
bhiksha). 

Begging, alms, charity. An item of taxa- 
tion included in the Abwab, q v. 

BELLAD, 

(a. bilad 'pl'ax. of tdj balad). 

Cities, regions, districts, countries. 

BENJARY, 

V. Bunjary. 

BERY BUNDY, 

V. Bhery Bundy, 

BHADOVY, 

^ W j bkcida'V'i^m 

The summer harvest. 

BHAY KHELAUT, 

(p. baha-t- 

kkilcat). 

Cost of robes of honour called khilat, A 
cess, or contribution, levied to defray the 
expense of providing such dresses, charged 
under the head ser mathofe, q. v. 

BHERY BUNDY, spelt also BERY 
BUNDY or BEHRY BUNDY, 

(p. bir-bandi). 

Well'building or repairing. Allowances 
for additional charges for repairing causeways 
and embankments unprovided for otherwise ; 
being an item of the muscorat, q. v. 


BHOGUM or BOGUM, 

(s. bhdgani). 

Enjoyment; possession. 

BHOGYADHI, 

(s. bhbgyadt). 

A species of mortgage in Canara. signify- 
ing pledge in possession. 

BHOWLEY, 

(probably a corruption of 
the Sanskrit word 
bbbhdya abundance). 

The term, as applied to land, is used where 
the produce of the harvest is divided between 
the government and the cultivator. 

BHOWLEY KHEEL, 

Land recently brought into cultivation, of 
the produce of which the cultivator has, on 
that account, a larger proportion. 

BHOWLEY PAH, 

Land which, having been long cultivated, 

I the cultivator’s share of the produce is proper- 
tionably less than from Bhowley Kheel, q. v. 

BICE, 

(h. bais, s. vaisya 
and vis^. 

A man of the third Hindu cast, who by 
birth is a trader, or a husbandman. 

BILLA SHIRRET O MASHROOT, 
(a. tyi lb bila shart 

wa mashriit). 

Without stipulation or being stipulated. 
Unconditional, as applied to jaghire grants. 

BILLER SHERIT, 

(probably a corruption of 
A. 1 ^ lb btla, skart). 
Unconditional, v. Billa Shirrit o Mash- 

ROOT. 

BILMUCTA, 

By estimate. A term used in the Northern 
i Ctrears^ for a kind of tenure where the land 
I is held at a very low rent. 
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BIRJEBUSSIES or BIRJEBAUS- 
SIES, 

(h. y braj-basi) s. 

brajavasi). 

An inhabitant of the district of Hindustani 
called Braj. A description of men, armed 
with swords and shields; employed by the 
Zemindars^ in the 24 Pergunnahst to guard 
their property against Deceits or robbers. 

BIRT or BIRTE, 

(h. Ciji birt, a corruption of 
the Sanskrit term 


A maintenance. A srhall spot of land on 
which a dwelling is erected, generally with 
.some ground around it, often granted to 
Brahmans » 

BIRTE, 

V. Birt. 

BISHNOWATTER, 


(s. vishnutrd). 


What is due to the god Vishnu ; grants of 
land to Brahmans, 

BOGAMY, 

The chief of the le/i hand cast in the Diu’ 
digul province. 

BOGUM, 

(s. bhdgam). 

Enjoyment; possession. 

BRAHMIN, 

(s. slUPf Brahman or Brah- 
mana derived from sifr 
Brah7na the Divinity). 

A divine, a priest. 

BRAHMINEE, _ 

(s. Brahmani), 

A female of the Brahmin cast. 

BREMHADAY, 

V. Brum AD A YUM. 

BROMUTTER, 

(A corruption of s, 
Brahmatrci). 

For the xise of Brahma, Lands the produce 
of which is appropriated to Hindu temples, 
and for the performance of religious worship. 


BRUMAD AYUM, written also BREM- 
HADAY, and BRUMADYA, 

(s. Brahma-diyant). 

What is due to Brahma, Grants of land 
to Brahmans for religious purposes. 

BRUMADYA, 

The same as Brumadayum, q. v. 

BUDRUCKA, 

(a. badarkah). 

A convoy, or guard upon the road.^ A tax 
for convoying goods, protecting the highways, 
and attending to the inland navigation. 

BUKHSIAN AZAINI, 

(p. bdkhshiycLfi-i- 

as^sant). 

The most exalted commanders. A jagkire 
appropriation so called, for the support of the 
commanders of the royal armies, 

BULLA, 

Probably a mistake for Butta, q. v. 

BULLOOTEHDARS, written also 
BULUTEDARS, 

Classes of artificers, v. Bulootch. 

BULOOTCH, 

A bundle of corn to which, in the Northern 
Circarsj each of the Bulootadars, or village 
artificers, was entitled. 

BUMADYA, 

The same as Brumadayum, q. v. 

BUND, 

(p. oAi band), 

A band, bond, or fastening. (From 

basian to bind.) An embankment against 
innundation. 

bundeh wallah bargah, : - 

(r. bandah-i-whlh 

bargidi). 

Servant of 4 he exalted court The dewanny 
delegate on the part of the king. A article 
of the jagkire appropriations in the imnar 
jammah for personal and official charges. 

BUNDER, 

(p, bandar). 

A port or harbour. 
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BUTTEI, 

' V. BuTTAI,-.' 

BYKENTAH, 

V. Bykunta. 

BYKONT, 

V. Bykunta. 

BYKUNTA, or BYKONT, or 
BYKENTAH, 

(s. vaik-untha). 

Heaven, paradise. Pits, so called, used as 
prisons in the time of Jaffier Khan, into which 
tha Zemindai's &nd renters were thrown, who 
were in arrears, to compel them to discover 
their resources. 


A merchant ; a grain merchant. The Bun* 
juries are merchants, who, in the peninsula, 
follow camps, and supply armiep. with grain 
and other provisions. 

BURKANDAZES, 

V. Burgundasses. 

BURKENDOSSES, 

V. Buroundasses. 

BURKONDOSSES, 

V. Burgundasses. 

BURGUNDASSES, or BURKEN- 
DOSSES, or BURKANDAZES, or 
BURKONDOSSES, 

(h. hark-anddz dsxiQv 

of lightning). 

Men armed with matchlocks. 

BURSAUT, 

(h. oU,r hars6,f a corruption 
of the Sanskrit term ^cT 
varskartu, compounded of 

varsM rain, and 
ritu season). 

The rainy season, the periodical rains. 

BUTTA, written also by mistake 
BELLAS, 

A certain land measure, called also Gooly. 

BUTTAI, or BUTTEI, 

(h. hat^d, from the 

Sanskrit word bantu- 
nam dividing). 

Portion; division, allotment. Rules by 
which the crops is divided between the govern- 
ment, or Zemindars, and the Ryots, where the 
public dues are received in kind. 


CABOOLEAT, 

K. yk kah'&liyat). 

An agreement ; particularly that entered 
into by the Zemindars and farmers, with the 
government; for the management and renting 
of the land revenues. 

CADJAN, 

(Derivation uncertain.) 

A term used by the Europeans in the penin- 
sula to denote the leaves of the id^n palmira 
tree, on which the natives of the south write 
with an iron style v. Pottah. [ 10 ] 

GALLAVASSUM, 

(tam. k&la-vasam, s. 

kalavasam, from k(ila time 
and vasam residence). 

Temporary residence. A term applied to 
i\Lt Pariars and others who in the Company's 
jaghire are employed as labouring servants, 
and cannot acquire property in the soil. 

CALYOOGUM, 

(s. kali-yugarn). 

The present, or fourth age of the world 
according to the chronology of the Hindus. 

CANIATCHIKIDAR, 

(tam. kaniyatchikidar). 

A hereditary tenant, v. Caniatchy. 
CANIATCHY, or by mistake, 
CALIATCHY, 

(tam. kaniyatchi^. 

A term used in Malabar, signifying landed 
inheritance or property, having nearly the 
same signification as the ^ Persian word 
Meerassee, q. V. 


I 




I 
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CANONGOE, 

(p. kdit'&ii-gd, from a. 

kdiii,7i a rule, regula- 
tion, law, canon, and p. 
^ go speaking, telling). 

An officer of the government, whose duty 
was to keep a register of all circumstances 
reinting to the land revenue, and, when 
called upon, to declare liie customs of each 
district, the nature or the tenunss, lire quantity 
of land in cultivation, the nature of the 
produce^ the amount of rent paid; ^c. &c. 

CAR, 

In the autumnal harvest, begin- 

ning with September and ending about the 
middle of December. 

CARAH, 

The share of a pang or portion of landed 
property in a village. N. B piim^ in Ta?md, 
signifies land, earth, ground. 

CARAY, 

Four shires or ptmgs in the village tenure 
called Agraharau-vadiky. 

CARREAH, 

(tam. kdi'iya, s. kdryd). 

Affair, business, employment, v, Tallum 
CAVEL CARRIAH. 

GAUZY or CAZI, 

(a. kdsi). 

A Muhammadan judge or justice, who 
occasionally officiates also as a public notary, 
in attesting deeds, by affixing his seal thereto. 
He is the same officer whom in Turkev we 
call Cadi. 

CAUZYUL CAUZAT, 

(a. otaijf kdsi-til-kuzsdt) . 

Judge of Judges, The chief judge or 
Justice. V. CauzY. 

cavel; 

V, Cawel. 

CAVELGAR or CAWELGAR, 

(tam. kdroal-gdr). 

A guard or watchman, v. Cawel. 

CAVEL lands, 

(tam. kdval). 

Lands, the rents of which were held to de- 
fray the expenses of guarding and watching. 

V. Cawel. 


CAVELLY, 

V. C AWE ELY. 

CAVEL TALLUM, 

V. C AWE F. Tall UM. 

CAWEL; or CAVEL, 

(tam. haval). 

Custody, charge, watching, w.ard, gu-;rd. 

CAWEf., or CAVEL TALl-U.M, 
(tam* haval-talani). 

Watching the place Village watching 
fees, or perquisities, formerly received from 
the inhabitants by the petty PvUgars ; but 
which belonged to the TaUiars^ or public 
officers, of each village, v Cawel, Tallum, 
and Talliar, 

CAWEL DESHA or CAVEL DESHA, 


(t.am. hdval-desa or deska, s. 
desa, a country). 

Guarding the country. District watching 


fees, or perquisities collected from the inhabi- 
tants, by the Poligars for protecting those 
travelling the roads, and making good 
property stolen. V. Cawel* 

CAWELLY or CAVELLY, 


(t am. Jidvali). 


What relates to guarding and watching v. 
Cawel, ■ 


CAWNIE, 

(tam. kani). 

Heredit.iry land or field. 

CAZI, 

V. Cauzy. 

CHACKERAN lands, 

(p. chdiardn, plur. of 

a servant). 




Lands allotted for the maintenance of 
public servants of all denominations, from 
the Zemindar down to those of the village 
establishments. 


CHALY GUENY, CAHLI.1 GUENY, 
or CHALIE GUENY, 

Tenant at will v. Gueny. 

CHANK, 

(s. sankhd). 

The conch shell. 

CHANNEL MAR AH, 

In Tinnevelly^ the name of a ready-money 
tax. [ 11 ] 
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CHANNEL VERY, 

colour. Oldenlandia umbellata, Kox. ^ 

CHELAH, written also by mistake Cl 
CHELAE, 

(h. 

A slave brought up In the house ; a i 
favourite slave. 

CHERAGHY, ; 

charaghii from 
" charCv^h a lamp). 

Allowances for oil for the 
the tombs of reputed saints , 

the head muscorat^ q. v. ^ 

CHESTEREE, fe, ^ 

(A corruption of s. h 

hshatriyd)^ d 

A man of the second or military tribe of , 
Hindus. y 

CHILLARY MAUNIUMS, c 

Sundry muunhitns or lands granted to t®^ t 
plfs! rel'^nTe officers, and the pubhc servants ^ 
of villages, v. Mauniums. 

CHILLER or CHILLAR ; also 
CHITTA, 

Small, petp. , Sundry smal' gratuities or 
enaunts in Dindigul. 

CHILLER. ENAXJMS, 

Sundry small gratuities v. Chiller and 
.. EmaU'M. 

CHOAR, 

(h. choar). 

A mountain robber. 

CHOKEEDAR, 

(P. chauki'dar). 

A watchman. An officer who keeps watch 
at a custom-house station, and receives tolls 
and customs, v. Choky, 

CHOKIE, 

V, Choky. 

CHOKY or CHOKIE, 

(h. ^y^chauki). 

A chair, seat. Guard, watch. The station 
of a guard or watchman. A place where an 
officer is stationed tQ receive tolls and cus- 
toms. 


CHOULTRY, 

(tam. chaw art). 

A covered public building, generally of 

hewn stone, o^ften -hly c^ed -d 
roented, for the accommodation ot traieueis. 

CHOUT, p 

1 („. ckauih hom s. 

chaturtha). 

A fourth : a fourth part of sums litigated. 

An item of the safer, v. ChauttaHY. 


CHOUT MARHATTA, 

tjuijrti chauth ntat - 

hattah), 

Th^Mchraita’s fourth. ^ 
of taxation, under the term 
Kv Alii Verdi Khan, to make up for tli^e 
dLrease of revenue experienced by relinquis - 
fng to the Mahrattas a large P?rtion of 
territory as a commutation of the tribute lo g 
demanded by that “ 

rsr ‘iThrii'AiS « 

yielding in fact but lO per cent, of the gross 
Lllections of the royal exchequer throughout 
the peninsula. 

GHOUTTAHY, 

(h. \J-^ chauth6,yi, cor- 
rupted from the 

term chatiirtha). 

A fourth part. 

CHOWDRY, _ 

p,. chaiidhari, B. C6T^ 

chaudhari, a Hindti term, 
probably from the Sans- 
crit, implying one who 
holds a fourth). 

I’ A permanent superintendant and 

® of tiL land revenue under the system, 

whose office seems to have been partly supe^ 
ceded, by the appointinent, first, of 
and, afterwards, of the Zemindar, by 

Muhammadan government. 

CHOWKEEDARY, 

(h* chuuhidaTt). 

in The duty, or pay of a watchman. A tax 

;S- for defraying the expense of watchme . . 

i Choky and Chokeehak. 
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GHUBDAR, CIRCAR ALI, 

(P. ch6h-dar). (?■ savUr-t-adt). 

^ ^ j . .The most exalted state ; the government. 

Staff-bearer. An attendant on a man of particularly used to denote the 

rank, one of whose employments is to an- yi^eroyal establishment of the Namm or 
nounce the approach of visitors. He waits of the three imperial provinces of 

with a long staff plated with silver, and runs j and Orissa ; and forms an article 

before his master, proclaiming aloud his the/awwa te/ites, consisting of the 

titles. or assignments of territory to defray a 

large portion of the military expenses of 
government, the household, and 

certain civil list charges, v, CiRCAR, 

CIRCAR MARAMUT, 

(p; 

ma^. 

Repairs by government. Repairs per 
formed at the expense of government to 
rivers, and great water-courses. 

CODEWARUM, , 

(From the tam, words 
axi inhabitant or tenant, 
and war ant a share. 

The share of the tenants and of their 
laborers, in the net produce, either of the 
nunjaht or of the punjah } or of the sourfia- 
dyent or fruit and vegetable land, v HunJAH, 
PUNJAH, &c 

COLLURIES. 

(h. hkalaf'i B. 

khdldrC). 

Places where salt is produced or boiled. 
Salt-works. 

COMAR, 

I V. Khomar. 

COMBIES, 

V. COMMEWAR. 

COMMEWAR or COMBIES, 

la Telinga and Orissa, a tribe of husband- 
men. 

, COMPTE BANIAS, 

the year 1725 by Northern Circars, retail merchants, 

i^th^xpense of ^^qj^jcOPOLY 

(tam. kanoKuptlat). - 

An accountant, writer, clerk. , 

COODEMARAMUT, ' 

(Perhaps from tam. ktidi an 
inhabitant or tenant, and 

(a. ^.arrJyo marammailtepa.it). 

Repairs performed at the expense of thf 
tenants themselves, to the simaU^ chan neis anc 
to the banks or bbt<i^i'S of the rice-fields. 


Extra assessments in Canara under the 
former governments v. Chucker. 


(s. chakra). 

A wheel, a circle. Extra assessment in 
Canara of 1720. 


Head of affairs. The state or government. 
A grand division of a province. A head man. 
N. B. This title is much used by Europeans 
in Bengal to designate the Hindu writer 
and accomptant employed by themselves, or 
in the public offices. 
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COWL-NAMAH, 

(a. Icatil cinci P 

n&inak). 

in, .':Writin.^. v. G( 
i\ proclamation to Ryols^ 
and principles by v 
government, on the 


COODUMBON, 

A measure of grain. 

GOODY, 

(tam. Icudi). 

Inhnbitatit, tenant, cultivator. 

COOLIES sing. COOLY, 

(Probably from the Tanml 
word Mli wages, hire ; or 
a contraction of Mli-karan 
a workman for hire). 

f.abourerF, porters. 

COOLL GOOTAH, 

In the Ceded Districts, a term used to 
denote lands let at a low rent to differeni 

COOLL GOOTAH SHROTRIUM, 
(s. Srotriyah a Brak- 

learnedin Vedas). 


An agreement 
P. \ 

ing the rules 
demandr. ol 
their occupation, are to be reguisted. [I 3j 

COWRY, 

(tam. kori B. km-d). 

A small shell which passess as money. 

CRAMBO, 

Landsin which the long grass has grown, 
and the roots have gone deep under the earth, 
and thereby rendered the tillage difficult. 

CRORE, 

{hi kror a corruption of 
the Sanskrit word 


man 

In the Ceded Districts, lands let at a iow I 
rent to learned Brahmans, v. Coot. Gootah. 

COOLWAR or CULWAR, 

(tam. k-iclwar), 

A statement of the Kyois holding lands ; or 
a settlement made with the Ryu/s individually. 

COOTALLY, 

A species of cultivation in Tanjore. 

COPASS, 

(b. kapas or 

karpas). 

Cotton, the growth oi Bengal^ in contra- 
distinction to what is imported. 

GORGE, 

A score. 

COROOKUMS, 

In Dindigid, spots of land iii \\\^ parkando, 
or bill fields, cultivated by labourers, and paid 
for by usage rent. 

COSS, 

(p. karSk, s, krosd). 

A corrupt term used by Europeans tc 
denote a road measure of about two miles 
but varying in different parts of India, 


Ten millions. 

CRORIE, 

(h. krdri from ^ krdr 
ten millions). 

A collector of ten millions of dams. A 
permanent revenue collector of a portion of 
country, under the older Muhammadan 
government. He sometimes, for a trifling 
commission, made himself answerable for 
that amount, N. B. This officer appears to 
have been first appointed A. D. 1574 by the 
Emperor Akbar. 

CURNUM, 

(tam. karnam). 

Accountant of a village who registers every 
thing connected with its cultivation and 
produce ; the shares or rents of the Ryoii with 
the dues and rights of government in the soil. 
It answers to the term Puiivarry in the Bengal 
provinces, The term is peculiar to the 
peninsula. 

CUSBA. 

(a. kashak). 

A town or township. A towm or village 
with its hamlets. 

CUTCHA, 

(h. kac/iAi B. kdncka). 

Crude, unripe, immature, gross. An 
account wherein rupees of different sorts are 
not yet reduced to one denomination. 
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DARMA or DIRMA, 

(s. dhdnna). 

Religion, justicBj duty. 

DAROGAH, 

(p. dardg'hah). 

A supermtendant, or overseer^ of any 
department ; as of the police; the mint, &c. 
The Darogah of police, in Bengal^ under late 
regulations, has a limited local jurisdiction, 
subordinate to the European magistrate of a 
sillah or distnct, and has under him an 
establishment of armed men. 

DARULZARB, 

(a. d&r-tts-zarh). 

. The house of striking ; the mint. Receipts 
from duty on coinage at the several mints. 
The profits on coining. 

DAUM, 

(h. (.b dam). 

A copper coin, the twenty-fifth part of a 
pha ; or, according to some, an ideal money, 
the fortieth part of a rupee. 

DAUN, 

(s, dhanyd). 

Corn, grain, rice. [14] 

DAUNMUDDY, 

(Seemingly a Taniul corrup' 
tion of s.ErT?’?^^ dhanya- 
matt). 

Rice land. 

DAVAYDYEN, 

V. Devadayem. 

DECCAN JUIvIMA KHAUMIL, 

(p. dal^han- 

jamofi-i-lcdtnU). 

The Deccan complete total, A term sub- 
stituted in the Deccan for acsil toomar jumma 
(q. V.) or complete standard assessment begun 
in 1654, on the principle of Torel MtdVs ori- 
ginal rent roll, and finished by the Emperor 
Attrungzebe, in 16S7. 

DECOITS, 

(h. dakaii, B. 

ddkdit a robber). 

Gang robbers. 


CUTCHERRY, 

(h. lachJharl, b. 

hack-kdri). 

Court of justice; also the public office 
whore the rents are paid, and ether business, 
respecting the revenue, transacted. 

CUTTA, 

(Probably, from A. 
a segment or piece). 

A term used in Tanjore for a field. 

CUTWAL, 

(p. hutwaPj. 

The chief officer of police in a large towm 
or city, and superintendant of the markets. 

CUY KANUM KAR, 

In Malabar, a tenant who holds a piece of 
land under a lease called CuY Kanum Patam, 
q.v. 

CUY KANUM PATAM, 

In Malabar, tenure by labour, usufructuary 
tenure. 


DADNY, 


ib dddani. from P 


«;4>b dddan to give). 

Money given in advance to weavers and 
other manufacturers. 


DADNY MOLUNGIAN, 
fp. , •UJoJ/o*’ dddani 


malangiydii). 

Advances to the salt-makers. An item of 
the miiscorat, q. v. See also Dadny. 

DAKOITS, 

V. Decoits. 


. yj ddr, from p. ^^,^b 
ddshtan to hold, keep). 

eper, holder. This word is often put 
another, in a compound state, as an 
■utive of office 01 employment, conriected 
the preceding term ; as Zamindar, 

ar, Chdb-ddr, By adding ^ i to ddr is 

3d the office, employment, or iurisdic- 
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1 DEROBUST, 

! (p. j dar-d'hast, com- 

■ pounded of y> dar in , ^0 
li 3,rid 1 ..:!^^ basi closed). 

\Vhole entire/ Whole in ^ 

traSction to ,nuia/arrim, or 
j portions of territory. 

DES, 

Ys. ^ d^sa, TAM. d/s). 

..Deccanior ^^„„t,y;di,tnot. 

DESHA CAVEL or DESK ACAWEL, 

(s. disa country, district, 

icerof police and TAM« kavul watching). 

iy! insecure District watching-fees. 

i DESIVANDAM ENAUM, 

I (a provincial compound term 

used in the Ceded Districts 

in the peninsula, apparent- 
ly derived from s. d^sa 
country, s gra handM 
.'.SS’ib" making fast, and A. fW 

dered an item ^ incam a grant). 

or remission made for the repaii 


decoity, 

(h. dakaiti, b; 

dahditi). 

Gang robbery. 

DEH, 

(p. w dik). 

A village. 

deharah, 

A Hindu term substituted in t 

0USTOOR.M.'L AUMOt) q. V. 

DEHDAR, 

(p. dih-dar). 

Village-keeper. An inferior £ 
in a village, one of ^ 

distrain the crop, when neces 
the rent. 

dehdarah, 

(p. dth' dofi^. 

V. Dehdar. 

dehdary, 

(_p, dih dari) 

The office of a f 
ally the appropriated share 
Dehdar. then 

neakdarry, q. v. afterwards 
of the aUmh, q. v. 

DEH-KHURCHA, 

(p. dih-khan 

Village-expense. Contribui 
in certain expenses 
for public purposes, a branch 

q. V. 

deh SALA, 

{p dcch^^nlod^* 

What relates to a period of ten years t 

DEO KUTCH, for DEO KRUTCH, 
(s. diva god, and p. 
kharch expense, diva- 

Disbursements for religious purposes, s 
zetnindafyy charge. 

DEOWUTTUR, 

(apparently a corruption oi 
the Sanskrit d&oatra). 

: - For the gods. Land granted for religiou 

■ 'purposes* 


A grant 
of tanks. 

desmook, 

(tam. dis-muk from s. dh 
a district, and s. imikh 
mouth, face, front). 

Headman of a district. Collector ol 
district or portion of a ““"‘ry ; an offi 
corresponding' with Zemindar, but 
antient. 

desmookee, 

(tam. dis-muki, s. 
disa-mvkhi). 

The office, or jurisdiction of a Desmook. 

DESPONDEAH or DESPANDEf^ 

Register of a district, who, f" Pf 
„,.Tfn?ms the same duties as the Canong 
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DIRMA, 

See Darma, 

DIUROAS, 

In the Ceded Districts, %vel1s or embank- 
ments for irrigation. Mounds raised on the 
banks of rivers for drawing up water in 
buckets. 

DOONY, 

(tam. ddni). 

A large boat, or coasting vessel, used by the 
natives, 

DOWLE, 

(h.Jjo datil, daiil). • 

Form, manner. An estimate. 

DOWLE BUNDOBUST, 

(h. Jj<i dmil a form, and p. 

&a«d-o- bast settle- 
ment: literally, estimate- 
settlement. Or, if the 
second word be read in 
the genitive case, the form 
nr estimate of a settle- 


DESWAR, 

(tam. d^sw&T, P. y 1 
d^shivar). 

Bv districts or countries. Applied to E 
statement, the term means a village statement. 

DEVADAYAM, DEVADYEN, oi 

DAVADAYEM, 

(s. diva- d4yain^ com- 

pounded of ^ diva z. god, 
and ^ diyam to be given). 

due to the gods. Grants of lam 


What is 
for religious purposes. 

DEW AN, 

(p. diwaii). 

Place of assembly. Native minister of the 
revenue department, and chief Justice in evil 
rjuser within his 

cff^neral of a province. The term has also, 
ly abuse, been used to designate the principal 
Ztne servant under an European co ector 
and even of a Zemindar. By this title tne 
East India Company are receivers-general, in 
perpetuity, of the revenues of Bengal, B^ar, 
Ld^ OwJsa, under a grant from the Great 
Mogul. SeeDEWANNY. 

dewanny, 

(p^ ^ 

The office or jurisdiction of a Deroaw, q.v. 

dewanny COURT OF ADAWLUl 

A court for trying revenue, and other civi 

causes. V. AdawlUT, 

DEWASTAUN or DEWUSTAN, 

(s. diva-sthdnani). 

Place or station of the gods ; a tempi 
LanL granted for the support of temples an 
other religious purposes. 

DEWRA, 

(h. diw/ird for s. 
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DUSTER BUND, 

(p. liXi ySii daftar-band, horn 
ddftdr a register, and 
is-iJ band shut). 

All ofBce-keeper. Allowance to the office 
keepers of the cutckerrieSf an item of tlie 
muscoi’af, q. v, 

DUFTER KHANAH, 

(p. daftar-khdnaJi, 

frora^d daftav a register, 
and «jtk khdnak a, house). 

A record office, Any office. 

DUMBALAII DERON, 

(fi. dumhdlah- 

dhdrnd, from p. iJtUs) dum- 
bdlah the tail, and s. 
dharan am seizing. 

Taking or seizing by the tail (as a cow to 
urge her along^ a caramon practice in India). 
An ultimate and positive order to the Ryots 
for reaping the harvest in the Northern 
drears, when the season is far advanced. 

DURBAR, 

(p. darbdr). 

The court, the hall of audience ; a levee. 

DURBAR-KHIRCH., - 

(p, daybdr-kharch, 

from p. darbdr the 

court, and p. kharch 
charge). 

Court charges. [ 16 ] 

DURMASANAM, DURMASENUM, 
(a corruption of s. dharma 
justice, religion, virtue, 
and sirasf dsanam a seat. 

dhavmdsanam the 
seat of religion). 

Places where water and rice are distributed 
gratis to travellers. Religious establishmehts. 
Lands granted for rligious institutions at a 
low rent, during the Hindu government, at 
Tinnevelly. 


DUSADES, 

(h. s. f das'ddesa, 

from dasa ten, and 
a£fest? comniariding). 

A commander of ten ; a tithing man. A 

village or petty officer of police. 

DUSSARAH, 

(h. dashard, s. 

dasa-hard, from l[^T dasa 
ten, and hard seizing, 
taking away, expiating ten 
kinds of sin or evil). 

A Hindu festival in honour of Devi^ or the | 

goddess consort of Siva. It commences on 
the tenth day after the new moon in the 
month Asin^ answering to the latter end of 
September, and lasts nine days. 

DUSSORA KUTCH or KRUTCH, 

(from s. dasa-hard the 

name of a Hindis festival, 
and p. kharch expense, 
charge). 

Charges on account of the festival called 
Dussarakf q. v. 

DUSTOOR, 

(p. ddstiir). 

Custom, a customary fee or commission, v. 

M us CORAT. 

DUSTOOR CHACKERAN, 

(a. and p, dastdrai- 

chdkardn). 

Fees of servants, v. Chackeran. 

DUSTOOR UL AUMUL, 

(a. dast4r-ul- 

camal, from dastdv 

custom, rule, Jf al the 

article, and catndl 

office, business). 

Rule of business. Political .and official 
regulations or institutions. 

DUSWAHAH, 

The enaums or free lands of Chufters or 
Choultries^ q, v. 
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■DUSWANAH,:. . V ; 

A tenth. The name of an addition made to 
the standard rent in Bednore^ in the year 

5723- 


EAHTIMAM, or, by mistake, 

eahtiman; 

ihtimdm 

Care, trust, charge. In the plural, Zemin- 
darry trusts, or jurisdictions, of greater or 
less extent, into which the khalsa lands, or 
those paying rent, were divided by the 
Muhavim adapts, 

EAHTIMAM BUNDY, 

(p, ^lSA] ihtimdm bandi). 

The settlement of a trust. Jamahtindy^ or 
a settlement of the revenue of a district 
annually concluded with the Zemindar, v. 
Eahtimam. ' 

EAHTIMAMDAR, 

(p. yj ihtimdm-ddr). 

One who holds a trust. K Zemindar, q. v. 

EJARAH, 

(a. ijdvah). 

A farm of land, or rather of its revenue. 

EJARAPIDAR, 

(p. ijdrak-ddr). 


The holder of a farm of land, or rather of 
its revenue, v. Ejarah. 

ENAXJM,/ 

(a. incdm)» 

Present, gift, gratuity, favour. Enaums zxq 
grants of land free of rent ; or assignments of 
the government’s share of the produce of a 
portion of land, for the support of religious 
establishments and priests, and for charitable 
purposes ; also to revenue officers, and the 
public servants of a village, v. Mauniums. 

ENAUMAT, also, by mistake, 
ENAUMAL, 

(a. oUUjI imdmdt, plur. of 
A. incdm). 

Grants, gratuities, v. Enaum. 

enaumdar, 

(p. incdm-ddr). 

Holder of any thing as a favour. A person 
in the possession of rent-free, or favourably 
rented, lands ; or in the enjoyment, under 
assignment thereof, of the government dues 
from a particular portion of land, granted 
from charity, &c. v, Enaum. 


EYEEDEIN, 

(a. dual, ddain). 

Two religious festivals of the Muham^ 
madans, 

EZAFA, 

{k. izdjah). 

Addition, augmentation, increase. Increase 
of revenue from districts eifected, by kasta'- 
hood investigations, under Sultan Sujak, in 
1689, on the accession of the Emperor 
Alemgkeer (Atirmigmbe) ; being a new valua- 
tion of the ancient land revenue, as settled by 
the assul tumar jammah of Tor ell Mull f in 
1582, and, in subsequent years, added to by 
the gradual improvement of the lands, and by 
periodical enquiries, reducible to three general 
heads, vijs. Abwab, Keffyet, and To^feer, [t 7] 


FAQUEER, 

(k. fakir). 

A poor man, mendicant, or wandering beg- 
gar of the sect of Muhammad, 

FAQUER UL TEJAR, 

(a. jdkhir-ut-tujjdr). 

Noble merchants. A description of Mogul 
merchants. 

FARIGH KHUTTY, 

(p. fdvigh khatU). 

A wTitten release, 

FASL or FASAL, 

(a. fasl or fasal). 

Season, crop, harvest. ^ 

FEELKHANEH, 

(p. JjW fil-khdnah). . 

Elephant house or stable. An article 
charged under the soulahdarry almah, 

FEROOSH NEMMUCK, 

(p. v_Xj ^J^J y furdsh-i~hamak). 

Sale of salt (by a contract called mohai). 

FERROAY, 

Fines and confiscations, v. FoUJDARRY. 

firmaun, 

(p, farmdn). 

Order, mandate. An imperial decree, a 
royal grant or charter. 
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FOUJDAR, . , , . /<, Ui, ^ fasl-i-khayif). 

(p. sl<>o^ fauj-d&v, from <^31* i • ^ 

faui an army, and^b ddr The autumnal season, or harvest for ric 
J f s tniilet, &c. 

keeper, holder). FUSLY rubby, 

rss (r. CM; iH 

gSS,i^”S.SSSS““~pf«>^“ Th..p™2 

receiver general of the revenues. wheat, &c. 

FOUJDARRAN, FUTWAH,^ 


p,^ y<jgc^ ^(iujd<xy)‘ 

Foujdars. An article in thejf») 
roll, being a yagftire appropriation 
and military expenses of infwor 

deputies of government; or, as t 

ports, of the Foujdars. 
FOUJDARRAN KEFFYE 
V. Keffyet. 

foujdarry, 


(b. gd'^ H* 

"slight nasal before the w, 
corruptions of s. SW 

grAma)- 

A village. 

ganganah, 

(p. gangdnah from s. 

oMl faujddri 1 ’HVR grdma a village). 

-r 1 J Bv Villases a settlement by villages. / 

vdh). equivflent to momatnar, used to desig 

w assessments. Assessments made „ate a village settlement. 
ujdars. Also a. souhahdarry Impost Q^-pWALL, 
d by S%jah Khaun, being in the ^ „.^T\ 

a territorial assessment, levied from 

Srf," SS” Wto 1... of . P!» f ff; 

o,.toatogpf<»o..r.vB, [181 


Any thing appertaining to a 
Bee, jurisdiction, court, and the 
le produce of fines, confiscations, 
, +ViA Tf'nu'idarrv courts. V. CHOUT. 
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also GHEE- GOUR, 


In Coimhaiore, Head men of villages: 
PoTAiL and Meerassadars, q. v. 

GOYENDA, 

(p. gdyaitdah, from P- 

guftan to speak, say, 
tell, inform). 

An informer, a spy to discovef public 
offenders. 

GRAM or GRAMA, 

(s. Vimgram(^. 

A village. 

GRAMA KHIRCH. 

(From HW grama a village 
and p. kharch expence) 

or expenditure, v. Khirci 


Goyendas or informers act, ana ‘'7 

power to apprehend those whom the latter 

point out. 

GODOWN, 

(European corruption of the 
Mal6y term gadong or 

Cjoi gaddng'). village charges, 

^ Gram. 

A warehouse. GRAMMATAN, 

GOLAWER, ^ ^ gramatan, S. 

(From s. mgo a cow). gr6,madAdna). 

A tribe of cowherds in Tebx-ga and Onssa. ^ Villager, head man of a village, or 

GOMASTAH, Potail, q. v. 

(p wLaUi gtimasMah, perfect guddad, 

part, of gn’nisUan „ ^ 

to send forth upon any i..t .c.a.s pMoi.»s» hoia ih... i.. . 

particular business). GUENI or GUENY, 

A commissioner, factor, agent. Tenant. 

GOOROO, GUENY CHALIE, 

, N In a tenant at Will. The same as 

{S. , Chalie Gueny, q. V. 

Grave, a grave man ; the spiritual guide o q^ENY NAIRMUL, 
a Hindu. Canara, a proprietor of land. The same 

GOOXOO, as Nairmul Gueny, q. v. 

(tam. giniu or dina-g'hntu guENY SHUDMUL, 

honey -comb). in Canara, a tenant for ever. The same as 

A license by custom paid for as much of Shuomul Guekv. q. v. 

honey and bees-wax as may be found by the BEKENNY wntten also 

renter in particular forests or mountains. GUIRE BALAUNY, 

GORAYAT or GORAYT, The resumption of an allowance of land given 

A petty officer in a village whose chief duty ^ being the tenth of a iegOi. 

was to ghard the crop. v. Paosb.^n. He ^ted ^ 

Tder The native collector, “d his office is GUNGE, 
described to have been somewhat like that or ^ gatlj). 

a common Feon. ^ ^ i 

r\QUV{T A "R A TT A eranarVj a dep6t, chiefly of grami for sa e. 

GOSHWARAH, Whofesale markets held on particular ^ys. 

f p gdskw6.ran). a„d resorted to by petty vendors and traders 

„. ■ .t „„ . 1 Also commercial dep6ts. 
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GURNY, 

V. Guenv, [19] 


HASIL-NEMUCK, 

(p, kasil-z-nanzak), 

y 

Proceeds of salt. Duties on salt. 

HASTABOOD, 

(p. OjJ j hast-d-b 4 d). 

Literally, what is and was. A comparative 
account. An examination by measurement of 
the assets or resources of the country, made 
immediately previous to the harvest. Also, 
in a more general sense a detailed enquiry 
into the value of lands financially considered. 

HAVELLY, 

(a. havili). 

House, habitation, domain. In Bengal the 
term is applied to such lands as are held by a 
Zemindar for his own benefit ; but at Madras 
it designates such as are under the immediate 
management of government, without the 
intervention of Zemindars or JaghiredarS) the 
revenues of which are either farmed out on 
short leases or collected by its own officers 
without any other agency, v. Khas, which in 
Bengal is the term used in the sense of 
Hazelly as applied at Madras 

HAUT, 

(s. hatta, B. hat or 
hatta, H. iSIa kai). 

A weekly market held on stated days. N. B. 
A haasar is a daily market. 

HAZARY, 

(p. \^)]>^ hasdri from 
hazdr a thousand). 

The commander of a thousand men. 

H AZARIAN, 

(a. hazdriydn plur. of 

hazdri,(\.v?^. 

The commanders of a thousand men each. 
The expense of ten regiments of standing 
troops under English officers, v, p. 683 for iino 
regiments read ten, 

HINDOO or HINDU, 

(p. Hindti), 

One of the aborigines of India^ by the Per- 
sians called Hind. 


HACKIKUT, 

(a. <..:i,S>^kakikat). 

statement, explanation, particular account. 

HACKIKAT JUMMA, 
fp, hakikat-i- 

jamast). 

A statement, or the particulars, of the 
jumma, or sum total of an account. An 
historical detail of the iumary rent-roll down 
to the acquisition of the Dewanny. 

HAKIM, 

(a. kdkim). 

Commander, ruler, governor, master. The 
governing authority in a province. 

HALDAREE, 

(p. ^j<i\y^ hdl'ddri from A. 
Jti. hdl state, condition, 
situation, circumstance, 
and p. jIa ddr keeping, 
holding). 

A tax on marriages, an item of ^^ ahnnah 
or cesses. N. B. This term may also mean a 
tax on ploughs, from s. ^55 hala a plough, 
and P. i/fin holding, or keeping. 

HAL HACKIKUT, (written also by 
mistake), HAK-HACKUT, 

(p. Jh. hdl-hakikat). 

The present state. An account of the 
present state of the revenue as established in 
the hustabood, q. v. 

HAREES, 

(a. kdris). 

A guard, sentinel, or watchman. A petty 
officer of police in a town or village, 

HASIL, 

(a. hdsu). " 

Produce, result, proceeds, revenue, duties. 

HASIL KHALARY, 

(p. hdsil-i' khaldri ) . 

Produce of the salt-works, A head of salt 
revenue collections, including the original 
ground rent of the salt lands, v. Khalary. 


(a. kiss ah). 

Share, portion, division, part. Ilissa lands 
are such as are divided, with respect to the 
rent, into shares, payable to two or more 
Zemindars^ who are called Hissadars or share- 
holders . . 
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hissawb, 

An account, computation, calculation. 

HISSAWB KORCHA, jc 

hisab-i- 

kharchah). 

An account of disbursements. 

HOBLY, 

ItiCanam, a district. 

hoodud, ^ 

kud'bd, plur. of A. <>*“ 
hadd a limit or boundary). 

Prescribed penalties by the Muhammadan 

law. 

husbulwosoolee MAROCHA, ] 

(p. hasb-td- 

tvas'&l(). 

A lax according to what may be collected. — 
Estimated receipts on marriages, being a head 
Kfnhe intro^duced in Dinagepore m 1762. 

HUZZOOR, 

U kuz'&r). 

nrp<;ence The seat of a government, 
or^of fhe European authority in a collector- 
ship V. SUDDER. [ 20 ] 

hhzzooree, 

huz'hri from a. )y^ 

huz'&r, q. v.) 

Relating to the presence, or <*ief sUUon of 
European authority. Applied to rfliooMars, 

&c the term indicates that they P X , 
fevenue immediately to the European officer of 
government, and not through Zemtndari.. I 

HYUM, 

Is a terra used in Coimbatore to designate a 
branch of soornadyem, or rents payable in 

rarey, which is fixed, or at le^t sub,ec to 

little variation, such as the f 

the rent of collections made from ginger, etc. 

on the hills. 


IJARAHDAR, 

(p. doiStM ijciTah-daT). 

beholder of a farm. A farmer of the 
revenues of a district. 


ISTEMERAR, 

(a. istintrax). 

Continuity j the being constant and conti-^ 
nuous ; perpetuity. 

ISTEMERARY, 

(p. istiinrari). 

Of or ' relating to Istemsrar, q. v. An 
IsTEMERARY PoTTAH is a lease in perpetuity. 

ISTEMRARDAR, 

(p. istimvardar). 

The holder of a grant in perpetuity. 
ISTIMRAREE, 

Perpetual, continuous. V. IsTEMERARV. 


IJARAH, 

(a. ijazaK). 


A farm, particularly of the revenue of a 
district. 


JABESTAN, by mistake for TABE- 
STAN, q. V. 

JAGGERY, 

(taM. jakarai). 

Sugar. Sugar in its unrefined state. 

JAGHEER NOWARAH, 

(p. s^jby-gird- 

nawarak). 

A jagheerioT the support of an establish- 
ment of boats at Dacca. 

JAGHEER TANAJAUT, 

(p. ^f^ j<iy~§'X'^~ ' 

t'hanahj&t). y 

The same as Jaghire Tanahaut, q. v. 

JAGHIRE or JAGHEER, 

- (P. ^ 

place, taking, 

the two words being 
united by here the 

® sign of the genitive case). 


4 
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Literally the place of taking. An assign- 
ment of the government share of the produce 
of a portion of land to an individual. There 
were two kinds of Jaghires^ one called 

bodily or per- 

sonal jaghire^ being for the support of 
the person of the grantee ; the other 

yM 0 jdy-gtr-i'Sar Jagkire of the 

head, or an assignment for the support of any 
public establishment, particularly of a military 
nature. 

JAGHIRE BUCKSHEE, 

(p. jay-gir-i- 

hakhshi). 

A jaghire for the support of a general or 
commander-in-chief. 

JAGHIRE CIRCAR, JAMMA TUMARY, 

(p, j&y-gir-sarkar). (p. jamai^-i-i'&mari). 

The jaghire of the government: f.^,the The total according to the tumar or rent- 
Company’s jaghire under the presidency of roil v. Tumar. 

Fort St. George. 

JAGHIRE DEWANNY, JAMMA^WAUSIL BAKY, 

(p, ja.y-giv-i- 

diwani). baki). 

£ J.V • i- Total-received-balance. An account in 

Th^ja^treoltUDe^anny: of the j^ree columns, stating the totals of the 

office of Dewan held by the Company. revenues expected according to the settlement, 

JAGHIRE TANAHAUT, the amount received, and the balances out- 

/ > *4 ♦♦ I / * standing. 

(p. otjJV jav-gir-i- 

^ ^ - JANAJAUT, 

tkdnah6d). ota-Uji. jandjdt, from s. 

Jaghires for the support of tanaks^ or small , j 

garrisons of sebundy troops. 53 JCLflU pCISOIlj SLlKl 3- ^TcT 

JAMMA, jyia sect). 

(a. Man by man, individual. This term, 

The whole, total, sum, amount, sum total, a lease to each 

assembly, collection. The total of a territorial '"‘^^'^dual Ryot, 
assessment. JANGLE, 

JAMMABUNDY. ^ ^ ^ 

(P. 

A settlement of the total of an assessment, 

Or a written statement of the same. A wood or thicket, a country overrun with 

JAMMABUNDY NUCKDY, ® uncultivated 

(p. 1 ^*" jamas:- j^^qly, 

bandi-i-naMi). (from s. ^;mjangala). 

A money settlement of the total of an Overrun with jungle^ or situated in the 
assessment, _ midst of v. Jungle, 


JAMMADAR, 

(p. jamas:- ddi^. 

A native officer so denominated, v. Jamma 
and Dar. [21] 

JAMMA KAUMIL, 

(p. obis' ^^jamac-i-kdmil). 

y 

The complete or perfect or total of 
an assessment. The complete standard assess- 
ment of the Deccan on the principle of Toorell 
MulVs original rent-roll. 

JAMMA KHIRCH, 

(p. jamofi-kharcJi). 

Receipt and payment. Applied to an 
account, a statement of receipts and disburse- 
ments. 



JAREBIAN, _ . J 

jarihiyan plur. oi 

juTibi a psrsoBal ^ 

noun from A. ^ _ 

certain land measure). 

Land measurers in the Northern drears. 

JELM, . 

(A corruption ot s. 

^S^janma). 

Birth, birthright, v. Jemnum., ^ ^ ^ 

TELMKAR, the same as JEMNUM- 
KAR, q. V. 

JELMKAR GUENY, 

See Jelmkar and Gueney. 

JELNUM PONNUJAM, 

(A Malabar corruption of s. 

•^l^-^i^janmafnpunarjani). 

T iterallvi birth again born. The term is 
oarticnlariy appliedTo a mortgage deed, upon 
fA^^xecution of which the proprietor parts 

with almost his whole interest m the land. 

jemnum. / 

(A Malabar corruption ot 

the Sanskrit word ^ 

janmafn). 

Birth, birthright. Hereditary or proprie- 
tary right in the soil. 

jemnumkar, _ 

(A Malabar corruption ot s. 
g|5j} jawnam birth, and the 
nftrsonal termination ka,r). 


consisting 
for enaum 


millet. Holcus 
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KEFFYET hustabood, 


kabiakaram, 

^tal. froni s. 

The performer v,. « — 

The principal Meerassadar of a village appoint- 
ed by the rest to act as their common agent. 

KATE, ^ ^ , 

(x\ provincial corruption or 

s. ^^^kshitra). 1 

A field. 

KATEPUNJAH, . 

(tam. ket - punjai , from R 
corruption of s. mm ksketra 
a field, and TAU - punjai , 
q^v.) ... 

Land which from situation cannot be irri- 
gated, and which, strictly speaking, depends 
upon the falling rains. 

KAUMIL or KAMUL, 

(a. kamii ). 

Perfect, complete, v. Jummah. 

KAWELI, 

(tam. kdwalt ). 

Watching, guarding, 
office or employment of guar 
ing a district, v. Cawel. 

kaweligar, 

V. Cawelgar. 

KAWELI RUSSOOM, 

V. Kawbli and Russoom. Fee or perquisite 
of a Kaweligar. See C awelgAR. 

KAY-KANUM-PATUM. 

(mal. hai - kdnam - p & tam ). 

Conveyance of a spot of land, in Malabar ^ 
to one who undertakes to fence it with mud 
walls, and plant it with trees, being inured in 
the possession of it for a specified period. 

KEEL, 

KEFFYET or KEFFAYET, 

(a. kifdyat ). 

Surplus, profit, advantage. 7 “ ’ ^ 

from the revenue investigations of Meer 
Cossim, being an item of the souhahdarry 
ah'mabi or cesses arising from jaghtres and 
other lands held at reduced rate by the princi- 
pal officers of the Na%imsy which were added 
to the public rent ; also increase of revenue 
from hastabood enquiries into the resources 
of the hhalsa lands. 


agent. Profit of the hasiabood, q. v. An 4tem of 

■ ■ the souhahdarry abwab, Ot cesses ot Ah Verd^ 

Khan, consisting of resumptions of jand. ^ami 
discovered resources m lands brought 

to account in the frontier districts under the 
charge aifoujdars, which they had concealed. 

KEFFYET SAYER, 

(p_ kvf<xy(ii~^~^dyb'i'^. 

Profit of the7ayer, q. v. ^Profit or dnTO 

of revenue derived frorn bringing to 
account fraudulent, or other irregular emolu- 
ments or abuses in the branches of the sai’er 
duties. See Baky and Panchoutra. ^ 
KEFYAL, a mistake in the print for 
KEFFYAT, q. V. 

KEHDAH, 

(h. 

The trap or enclosure in which wild 

elephants are caught. 

KEHDAH AFEAL, 

(p. Jfilt khUdyi-cbfydl)- 

The traps or enclosures for catching 
The elephants, v. Kehdah. An_ arf“d® ‘Loro- 
tect- tumar, or assessment roll, of jag . 

priations, to defray the expense of catching 
elephants in Tipperah and Sylket. 

KERP, 

(b, ■^t’t'Fi kdrp&s). 

Cotton. 

KERP AS, 

(b. kdrpdi). 

Cotton. 

KESSEMWAR, 

kismwdr). 

According to its kind, sort, or quality. 

KESSEMWAR GOSHWARAH, 

(p. kismwdr-gosh- 

Profit repiting I wdKaf^. 

An abstract account of lands specifying 
their different qualities. 

added 1 KETEENEE, 

(B. kdtccni). 

A spinner of cotton, ^c. 
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(p. khaBanchz). 

A treasurer. . 

KHAHOON, 

(B. hahan, H. Tcahdn 

or H. hdhan, corrup- 
tions of s. k&rskd- 

pand). 

Twelve hundred and eighty Corowi, equal, 

. m -.5... frttm-fh 


1 WeiVC r a.U 

as money, to about four annas^ or the rourtn 
of a rupee. [2 3] 


KHALSA, 

(a, khalisafi). 

Pure, unmixed. An office of government, 
in which the business of the revenue depart- 
ment is transacted : the exchequer. When 
this term is applied to lands, it sipihes lands 
the revenues of which are paid into the ex* 
•chequer, as contradistinguished from jaghire^ 
or other descriptions of lands, the government 
share of whose produce has been assigned to 
others. 

KHALSA SHEREFA, 

khalisah-i- 


KHAREGE JUMMA, 


(p. ^j.h.hkarij-i-jama^). 


What is excluded from the jam^na or 
amount of the rental. Rents from the Ryots 
enjoyed by particular individuals under assign- 
ments or grants from govepment, such as the 

nancar oi Crories 2 ind Zemindars. 


KHAS, 

(a. Jc/tds), 

Private, peculiar : 


rriv«tr, , particular, proper. 

Revenue collected immediately by government, 
without the agency of Zemindars. Under the 
Company’s government in Bengal^ the term is 
generally applied when there is an immediate 
division of the actual produce between the 
government and the Ryots ; and also where the 
revenues of smaller portions than zemindartes 
are let to farm. 


KHASNOVEESEE, 


(p. hkds-navisi, 


from P. Ickds, q. v. and 
P. navisi writing). 


(P. 

sharifaK). 

The royal treasury or exchequer. 

KHAM, written also KAM, 

(p. hhdni). 

Unripe, crude, immature, gross. 

KHAM CHITAH, 

(h. hkaM-chithci) . 

A rough statement or account, v. Kham. 

KHAM WOSSOOL, 

(p. Jj^ kkdm-was'&l). 

Gross receipt, as of revenue, also the record 
exhibiting it. 

KHANABARR^, 

(From p. hhdnak a house, 
B, bdri, from s. 

bdti a dwelling). 

A house with its appurtenances, such as 
gardens, orchards and the like : Domain v. 


What relates to the government clerks and 
accountants. An article of the soubakdarry 
abwab, or cesses introduced by ^affier Khan; 
being originally a russoam or fee exacted from 
the Zemindars, at the renewal of their annual 
leases, by the Muiseddies, or clerks of the 
khalsa\ but afterwards extended to other 
objects. V. Khalsa. 


KHEREEF, 

(a. kharif). 

Autumn, autumnal harvest. 

KHERYAUT, 

(a. khairdt). • - 

Good deeds, charities, alms. Allowances for 
occasional charity to the poor of all persua- 
sions; an item of the Muscorat, q. v. 


Nan CAR. 

KHAN WOOSEL, 

For Kham Wossool, q. v. 


KHETERY, 

(A corruption of s. 

ks hatriya, pronounced 
khetri in the vulgar . dia- 
lects). 

A man of the second or military tribe. 

KHILAUT, 

(a. khilctfit). 

A robe of honour with which princes confer 
dignity. An item of the abwab or imposts. 


See Zyr Mathote. 


- 

T4 
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' khurcha sudder, 

mrci-i-irm, (p^ V "“r’. 

expense 

^roMd fl- village). jtj^j^UXDAE., probably for KID- 

village. Contcibations MUTGAR, 

(p. khidnmt-gir). 


khirch gram, 


;ultivated. Applied to ^Ryots, 
s those who cultivate land in 
c they reside, and by heredi- 
the lands cultivated. 


hhisht-i-gdur). 

Price of bricks of Go»'': f- 

souhahdarry impost established by * T * 
Cawn to defray the expense of conveying 
away bricks from the ruins of the ancient city 
of Sour, once the capital of Bengal. 

KISMUL, a mistake for KISMUT, q. v. 
KISMUT, ^ ■ 

(a. kismaty 

proportion, share, part.,^ A divi- 
,y, sometimes forming part of a 
icluding several districts, more or 
general ly» part oi ^ pergunnah. 

of such divisions are 
,mber of annas or six- 


! pdm Division. 

sion of country, 

100- circar, md im ' 

less ; but more _ 

N. B. The proportions 
distinguished by the nui 
^ teenth parts they contain. 

Ceded KISS A, a typographical error for 
HISSA, q. V. 

KISSAS, 

^A. ]ciSct/^. - 

The law of retaliation. 

KIST, 

(a. laws h^S^). 

Stated payment, instalment of rent. 

kistbundy, 

(p, hist-band^ . 

]zhavch').\ A contract for the payment of a debtor 
rent by instalments, v. Kist. 

KIST GOUR, 

(p. ^ ^ khisht-i-gauv). 

Bricks of Gour. The expense of bricks 
from the ruins of the city of Gfl«r, 
rpnkal of Bernal-, one of the soubahdarry 


J- -*■ V ^ 

(p. 

Food of elephants. An allowance in Sylhet 
for maintaining elephants when caug 

KHUDIAN, 

(From. TAM. Kudtj. 

A cultivator, v. CooDi. [24] 

KHURCH or KHIRCH or 

kurtch, 

(a. r. p- 

Exoense, expenditure. Casual expenditure 
^.fwic Aurooses in the business of revenue 
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KOKUMNAMA, by mistake for 
HOOKUMNAMA, q. V, 

kglkar, 

Malabar, 


hadam-i-ras'&l). 

p of the prophet. Allowance for 
e impression of the foot of 
)r the place of worship ’where it 
an item of the Muscoorat, q, v. 


The same as Peo', 

KOODI, 

(tam. hidi) 

Inhabitant, tenant, Ryot, q.- v. ' ' 

KGODIMANER,-.; 

A contract, in Malabar^ the effect of which 
is to convert the tenure of mortgage by 
pledge into a kind of freehold. 

KOOLCURNEY, KOOLKERNAIN, 
KOOLCURNY, KULKURNY, 

(tel. hulkavnat and kul- 
harnani). 

A village accountant, in the Northern 
CircarSi who is generally a Brahman, 

KOORI KANUM, 

{yik'L. kufi kanaPt)* 

A lease on favourable terms for the im- 
provement of land. 

KOOT, 

(h. Mt). 

Estimate, appraisement, valuation, 
tion of the crop. v. Anchumna. 

KORAN, 

(a. Gp hivdn). 

The book containing the religious precepts 

of Muhatnmad. 

KOSHAM, 

(s. kosha, TEL. and tam. 
kdskmn). 

Case, repository, treasury, register. A 
village register in which are entered the lands 
held by Brahmans in the southern poUgar 


called for 


In Thmavellyt a fixed sum so < 
which the punjah land was given up. 

KULLAR, 

In the Ceded Districts, barren land. [25] 
KULWAR, 

(p. kulw6,v). 

According to alb general. The term is 
applied to a settlement of the land revenues, 


his ploughs, bullocks, slaves or servants, 6tc. 

KUMI, 

(p. kami). 

Deficiency. Deficiency in the weight or 
value of coin ; interior or expenditure. 

N.B. KxjmisAGON in p. 682 should have been 
divided by a comma, being two words, namely, 
kumi diTid sagon, 

KUMPLI, 

In the Ceded Districts, a draw-well. 

KUNGANUM, 

Fees paid to the Company as an indemnity 


Valua- 


s. kayastha) 

The name of a mixed tribe 
whose profession is generally 
accounts. Most of the Banians 


^ KRORIE, 

V. Crorie. 
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lakeraje, _ 

(a. Id-khirAJ, compound- 
ed of the privative particle 
i! /(i and rent). 

Lands rent-free ; or lands _ the 
: dues from which are assigned to 
for his own benefit, or are appro- 


kushem, 

In the Ceded Districts, a streamlet or water- 
course from a spring. 

KUSSOOR, 

(a. kus'&v). 

Want, defect, deficiency. An item 
alwab formerly levied as of th 

kvrcha, or village charges, to mak® 
the deficiency in the /“f “ ^ 

moftissU, or interior of the country, 
under the Mogul government, were ri 
to he paid into the treasury at an 
standard. 

KUTCHA, 

(h. ^ kacM, B. kdnt 

Raw; crude, immature, v Cutcha. 

kutcha ballanny, balunny, 

orBEKENNY, 

A term used in Dinagepore. ^ resunnption 
nroDortion of land held by the 


of the Rent-free. 
le deh- government 

".P priaterto any public purpose. The term is 

"^whkh hshd in contradistinction to Malguzary, q. ■ 

■equired LINGUMUT, 

^**'*^' (S. flcS'niRf 

One who worships the 

LOMB ALLIES, 

V. Beegarah. 

LOMBARDIES, 

V. Beegarah. 

LOONTABURDARS, 

A typographical mistake for Soontabur- 
PARS, q. V. 


MAAL, 

See Mal and Mehal. 

MADESTRUM, 

(tam. madiyastam, for s. 
madhyasiham). 

Standing between : mediation. The media- 
tion of a Poligar to protect a drear village 
from any breach of faith on the part ot 
government or its officers. [26] 

M ADR ASS A, 

(a. madrasah). 

A college. 

MADRISSA, 

See Madrassa. 

MAGANY, 

(tam. magdnam). 

A district. 

I MAGANNY, 

i SeeMAGANY. 

MAGAUN, 

See Magany. 

MAHAJANACUM, 

See Mahajanum. 

MAH A JEN, 

See Mahajanum. : 


jrovincial corruption of 
55 ^ laksha). 

indred thousand. N. B. A lack of 
icca rupees is, at is. 6d., equal to 
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MAHAJANUM, 

(tm. maha-janam, s. < ( 

mahdjana). 

A great person ; a merchant. Proprietor o£ 

land equivalent to Mehrassadar, q. V. 

MAHL, 

See Mshal,. : ' ■ . ■ ■ j 

MAHMOOL, 

See Mamool. 'a^l 

MAHOOTERAN, ]V 

mahattavdn a Persian 
corruption in the plural 
number of s. 
mahattra). " 

Lands given for the maintenance of respect- ^ 

able personsi not Brahmans. ^ 

MAHSOOL, 

( a . mahsM). 

Collected. The produce or sum of any I 

thing. The amount or produce of the sayer 
duties on salt imported, manufactured and 
consumed. 

MAHSOOL SAVE R, _ , 

fndhsiil-i' Say iy)‘ 

The produce of the sayer duties, v. M ah- 

soot. 

MAHSOULY PEON, 

(p. mahsMi, ftova A. 

mahsM). 

A feeJt employed in the collections, v. 
M AHSOOL. 

MAL, 

(a. Jbo mdV). 

Wealth, property. Revenue, rent ; particu- 
larly that arising from territory, m contradis- 
tinction to the customs ’Xhal 

personals, called sayer, q. v. See also Mehal, 
with whiJh term this is often confounded by 
Europeans. 

MALGUZAR, 

(p. fyidl-guzdv). 

Who pays rent or revenue. The term is 
applicable to every description of P«son who 
holds land paying a revenue to government, 
whether as tenant, Zemindar, or farmer. 


MALGUZARRY, 

(p. mdl-guzdvi, from 

A.' Jbo fjiaZ wealth, pro- 
perty, revenue, and P. 

guzdshtan to quit, 
leave, discharge, pay). 

Paying r evenue. A term applied to assessed 
lands, or lands paying revenue to government, 
also the rent of such lands. 

MALGUZARRY TEHSIL KOOL, 

^p. wffi' 

guzdn-tahsil-i-kull). 

The rent, or land revenue, according to the 
whole collection. Net revenues levied trom 
Zemindars and farmers, and on ofScers ot 
government. 

MALZAMIN, 

(p. mdl-zdmin). 

Bondsman for the discharge of a debt, or 
payment of rent. See Malzaminee. 

MALZAMINEE, 

(p. mdl-zdmini). 

Written security for the due payment of a 
debt or revenue, 

MALIK, 

- (a. fndliK)- 

Master, lord, proprietor ; owner. 

MALIKANA, 

• ^p. from A. 

I ijOU. mdlih, q. v.). 


What relates or belongs to a person as 
master or head man. The f ® 

Mocuddim, or head Ryoi, is a share of each 
ByoiTs produce received by him as a customary 
due. foming an article ot the Neakdarry, q. 
v. The term is also applicable to the 
or allowance to village collectors, or Meead- 
dims of such villages as pay 
to the khalsa, being an item of the Muscoeat, 
q. V. See also Mocudims. 

MAMOOL, 

(a. ma^^niul). ,;/d 

Practised, established, usual, customary, j ; , 

mangun, 

(b. mdngan). 

i Begging, request ; one of the cesses or 
nJwnf A tax or imposition formerly levied 
1 by the officers stationed at the chohes and 
\ ghauiSr 
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MAUZAWAR, 

(p. maiizac-waf, from 

A. ^y> maiisas a place, a 
village). 

By villages. A village settlement, where 
the officers of the government farmed out the 
lands of the whole village to an individualj or 
to the comraunit}^ of a village. 

MEDDUD, 

See Muddud. 

MEDDED MASFI, 

See Mudded Mash, 

MEERASS, 

(a. mirds or mirdth). 

Heritage, patrimony. 

MEERASSADAR, 

(p. mirdsa-ddv). 

The holder or possessor of a heritage, v. 
Meerass. The proprietor of land. 

MEERASSEE, 

(a. mirdsi). 

Hereditary, hereditary property. The land 
of a Meerassadar, q, v. 

MEHAAL, 

See Mehal. 

MEHAL, MAHL, MHAL, MAAL, 
MOHAUL, MEHAUL, MEHAAL, 
MAL, 


MARAH, 

Perquisites from the crop, fees in kind, so 
called in the Northern drears, the same as 
Russoom, q. V. [27] 

MARAMUT, 

(a. marammat). 

Mending, repairing. 

MAROCHA, 

A tax on marriages. 

MATAFURRUCKAT, 

(a. pi. miitafarnkdt). 

Separate, scattered, dispersed, various. 
Scattered divisions or portions of land, 

MATAYENAH, 

See Mutanieh. 

MATHOOT, 

See Matote. 

MATHOOT FEEL KAN EH, 

fiUkhdnah). 

An imposition for the elephant house or 
stable A souhahdarry article of the abwab or 
cesses established by Sujah Khaun, being a 
contribution to defray the expense of feeding 
the elephants of the Nazim and Dewan. 

MATHOTE, spelt also MATHOOT, 
MATHOOL and MUTHOTE, 

(h. 0^3^ mathdt). 

Capitation, contribution, imposition. An 
occasional impost or tax. sometimes included 
in the Abwab, q v. See also Zyr M.-\thote, 

MAUNIUM, 

(tam. mdniyam, from s. W??? 
mdiiya, respectable, honor- 


(a. malidll plur. of 
mahdll properly a place). 

Places, districts, departments. Places or 
sources of revenue, particularly of a territorial 
nature : lands. N. B. This term should not, 
as is often the case, be confounded with 
mdli another Arabic word, to an incorrect ear, 
something like it in sound. Mahdll denotes 
the places or lands yielding a revenue ; but 
mdl is the rent or revenue itself arising from 
the lands. See Mal. 

MEHAUL, 

See Mehal. 

MEHMANY, 

mthmdni, from p. 
mihmdn a guest). 

What relates to a guest; hospitality. Al- 
lowance for entertaining pilgrims, travellers, 
and strangers in general ; an item of the 
Muscorat, q, V. 


A grant of land, or assignment of the 
government share of the produce therefrom 
to the revenue officers, and the public servants 
of the villages in the Northern drears. See 
Enam, Sunnud, Turrabuddy and Pitchay. 

MAUZA, 

(a. mauzac). 

A place, a village. 
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melwassy, 

In the peninsula, extra produce partly ap- 
propriated to the use of temples and other 
religious purposes. 

MEN-AUTISTY,. ,. ; 

- .,Grand:master of .artillery. 

MENEWAR^: 

In Malabar, a person who keeps the district 
accounts called hobly> 

'MAHLr ' : ' 

•See Mehal. 

, MOHALZAMINEE, 

, , See Malzaminee. , 

MHxASOOL, 

See Mahsool. 

MHASOOL SAYER, 

See MAHSOOt Saver. 

MILKEUT, 

(a. milhiyat). 

Property, proprietary right. 

MILKEUT ISTIMRAR, 

istimrdv). 

Proprietary right in continuation. 

MILKUIT, 

See Milkeut. 

MINE A, 

(a. U min ha). 

Literally, from that. Deduction, subtrac- 
tion. [ 38 ] 

MOBAI, 

(a. muhi^i). 

By purchase or sale. Manufacture of salt 
by contract purchase. 

MOCASAU, 

See Mocassau. 


MOCUDDIM, 

(a. mukaddam). 

Placed before, antecedent, prior, foremost. 
Head or principal^ man in a village, 

who superintends the affairs of it, and, among 
other duties collects the rents of government 
within his jurisdiction. The same officer is 
in called also Mtmdtd, and in the 

Peninsula Goad and Potail. 

mocuddimy, 

mukaddami, from 
mukaddam). 

W hat relates to a Mocuddivt, The nissoom 
or share of each Ryofs produce received by 
the Mociiddim, an article of 7ieakdarry i 
also ihe nancar or allowance to village 

collectors or of such villages as 

pay rents immediately to the khalsap being 
an article of the See Malikana. 

MOCUDMY, 

See Mocuddimy. 

MOGUM, 

See Mokeem. 

MOCURRER, 

(a. mukavrar). 

Fixed, established; permanent. What is 
fixed or settled. 

MOCXJRRERY, 

^P, fnukarrari, Irom a. 

mukavrar). 

As applied to lands, means lands let on a 
fixed lease. The term is also applied to the 
government dues from the Gavel, q. v. 

mocurrerydar, 

(p. mukarrari-ddr). 

Possessor of a lease or grant for a fixed 
period, v. Mocurrer and Mocurrerv. 

mocurrey, 

See Mocurrerv. 

MOCURREYDAR, 

See Mocurrerydar. 

modakil, 


mocassa, 

See Mocassau. 

MOCASSAU, 

Peons, in the Northern drears, who were 
paid by grants of land, subject to a quit rent 
only. V. Peok. 


(a. J.^I(>/o mtidakhil). 

Introductions, annexations, additions, 
nnexations or additions of lands to a 
articular financial division ; or lands acquir- 
d, considered with reference to revenue, 
lee Mokharije. 
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Expenses; deductions, exclusions. Territory 
dismembered and lost to the revenue, forming 
a head of deductions from the collections of 
the Zemindars in their accounts, under the 
general term WazeaT; q. V. The reverse of 
ModakiL; q. V. 

MOLAVY, 

See Moolavy. 

MOLUNGEE, 

(h. malangi). 

Manufacturer of salt. 

MONIGAR, 

(tam, mmiyakar). 

A surveyor. A supravisor, or manager. 

MOOFTY, 

(a. mufti). 

The Muhammadan officer who declares 
the sentence. 

MOOLAVY, 

(a. maulavi). 

A learned and religious man. An inter- 
preter of the Muhammadan law. 

MOOLGUENY, 

V. Mulgueny. 

MOOLVY, 

See Moolavy. 

MOONSHEE, 

(a. munshi). 

Letter-writer, secretary. N.B. Europeans 
give this title to the native who instructs them 
in the Persian language. 

MOOTAH, 

(Probably for tam. motai a 
heap or parcel). 

In the Northern CircarSf a small district or 
subdivision of a country, consisting of a 
certain number of villages more or less. A 


officers employed in the business of receiving, 
collecting, settling, and registering the rents: 
such as Momiddims, Pufwarrte^ Peons, 
Pykes^ Canongoes, Serishtadars, Tehstldars, 
Aumeens, &c. &c- 

MOFUSSIL DEWANNY ADAWLUT, 

(p. mufciS- 

sal diwdw 

Provincial court of civil justice. 

MOGANY, 

See MaganY. 

MOGGS, 

See Mugs, 

MOHAUL, 

See Mehal. 

MOHIR, 

See Mohrer. 

MOHRER, MOHIR, MOHUR, 
MORAH, MOHERRIE, 

■*> 

(a. muhavviv). 

A writer, a clerk in an office. 

MOHTEREFA, 

(a. tly<^ muhtavafah). 

An artificer. Taxes, personal and pro- 
fessional, on artificers, merchants, and others ; 
also on houses, implements of agriculture, 


Who fixes or settles. 
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MGOTANIEH, 

mutacayyanah). 

A military station, post, or command. 
Stationed troops. Sebundy or provincial 
corps. 

.MQPILLAS, ; 

A tribe of Arabs settled on the Malabar 
coast.' 

■ 'moraca., ; , 

See Maroch.\, ■ 

,, MORACHA, 

See Maroch.\. , 

. MORAH, , ■ 

In rent in kind. A field, let to a 

tenant at will, is reckoned and called a tield 

of so many wom/is. 

MOSHAIRA, ■: 

( a * miishaharah). 

Monthly stipend, pension, salary, pay or 
washes. A monthly allowance granted by 
the'^ state to a Zemindar when suspended from 
his office. 

MOTERPHA, 

See Mohterefa. 

MOTRARPHA, 

See Mohterefa. 

MOULACHO, 

Native militia. Sebundy cor^s. 


MOUZA, I 

(a. mauza^). j 

A place ; a village, the cultivated lands of 
a village. 

MOUZAWAR, 

(p. ^jjo mauza^-war from 
A. mauza^ a village). 

By villages. A term employed to 
designate a village settlement. 

MOUZERA, 

See Muzera. 

mouzerah, 

See Muzera. 

MOVEN or MOYEN ZABITAH, 

(A. miic^ayyan 

z6,hitah). 

Established custom. Charges, collections 
so called in the Ceded Districts 


MUCHELKA, 

^x. mtichalkah). 

I A solemn engagement or declaration in 
writing. ■ 

MUCHELKA IN DARUD, 

(p. muchalkah 

in ddmd). 

«The engagement contains this.’* The 
title of a written declaration, which, under 
the Mtihainmadan administration of the 
Northern CircarSi was produced by the 
Atimildar or collector general, signed jointly 
by the Desnwoks and Despondeahs, purporting 
that they had not, in the way of bribery or 
otherwise, paid anything to 
government, except w^at is specified in the 
public accounts of receipts. 

MUCURRERY, 

(p. mtikarrari). 

Relating to what is fixed or established ; 
as nmcitrrery leases, mtictirrery grants, &c. v. 
Mocurrery. ’ 

MUDDUD, 

(a.. w<^dad). 

Aid, help, assistance. [30] 

MUDDUD MASH, 

i'n(idQ'd-t~'niit^cish'j. 

Aid for subsistence. An article in the rent- 
roll called iumar Jumm a, consisting of allot- 
ments of land, as a subsistence to religious 
and learned men ; an item of the muscorati 

and a branch of grants. 

, MUDHOOR, 

(s. madhura, from s. 
madhu honey). 

Sweet, fresh. 

mudhoory, 

0 (From s. madhura. See 
Mudhoor). 


Applied to lands, means fresh, in contradis- 
Unction to nemucky, or salt lands. 

MUFTI, 

See Moofty. 

MUGS, . 

Pirates from the coast of Arracan, who for- 
merly committed great depredations m the 
river Ganges. 

MUJERA, or MUJERAH, 

See Muzera. 
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MUJERAI, 

(p. mujvAyi, horn k. 

niujrd allowance, pre- 
mium ; obeisance, respect). 

Who pays respect. Acknowledgments made 
to the Zemindars in the vicinity of the hill- 
people of Rajehmhal, to prevent robberies^ be- 
ing an item of the Muscorat, q. v. 

MUJMUDAR, 


(p. yo mapn'&^ah-ddf, 

from A. mapM^ah 

and p. 

Who has in charge the whole collection. A 
temporary revenue accountant of a district or 
province. 

MUL GUENY, 

(Perhaps from s, mMya 
purchase ; price, wages, 
hire ; and can. gueny a 
tenant). 

In Canara^ a tenant by purchase; or for 
ever, at a fixed rent, 

MULLA, 

w 

(a. ho mtilld). 

A learned man, a schoolmaster. 

MUNDUL, 

(s. mandala, b. si's®! 

mandal). 

A circle; a division of country so called. 
The head man of a village; the same as 
Mocuddim, q. V. 

MUNEWAR, 

(Manai-wdr from tam. manat 
a piece of ground, and p. 
wdr). 

An officer who keeps the hobfy or district 
account in Malabar, 

MUNNIMS, 

jungle possessions in the Northern Circars 

MUNNOVERTY, 

(s. mand-vvitU, from 

manah the mind, and 
^^vritti profession, liveli- 
hood, maintenance). 


A class of military tenants of a higher 
order, in the Northern Circars, who were 
bound to bring their adherents with them into 
the field. 

MUNNY CAVELLY, 

(tam. manai-kdvalt). 

A term used in Mysore ior village watching 
fees. 

MUNSIFF, 

- A just and equitable man. Native justice 
or judge whose powers do not extend farther 
than to suits for personal property not 
exceeding fifty rupees. 

MUNSUB, - 
(^A, mdznsabje 

An office of dignity and title, generally of a 
military nature. 

■ MUNSUBDAR, ■■ ^ . 

(p. ya 

Holder of a Munsub, q, v. A military 
c fficer of rank holding this title under tne 
Musalmdn governments. 

MUNSUBDARAN, 

(p. mansabdardfiy 

plur. of mansah- 

ddr. See Munsubdar). 

The Munsuhdars or military officers of rank, 
an article in the roll called tumar jummak^ 
consisting of jaghire appropriations to mili- 
tary officers, on the condition of service. 

MURRAMUT, 

(a. murammat). 

Repairing, mending. Charges for repairs. 

MUSCOOR, 

(a. mazh'dr). 

Mentioned; before-mentioned ; a matter be- 
fore-mentioned. 

MUSCOORAT, MUSCORAT, 
t (a. mazMrdt, pi. of 

mazlc'&y). 

Matters or items which have been before 
» mentioned or specified* DusioorSi or cus- 
tomary deductions, allowed to Zemindars 
from their collections, at the close of their 
I settlements, applied to a variety of petty 
moffusil disbursements, of which the russoom 
[ %etnindarry and nancar lands are a part : and 
including charitable donations originally un- 
- provided for ; an item or head of revenue 
account of comparatively modern institution 

[3 0 
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MUZCOORAT, 

See Muscoorat. 

MUZERA, 

(a. mazva^. 

A cultivated field sown or ready for sowing. 
In the Northern Cirrars the term implies a 
component part of a mourn or village. 

MUZOONAT, 

(a. maws'Andt, pi. of 

A. mawz'dvi). 

Weighed, adjusted j settled or balanced, as 
an account. What has been adjusted or set- 
tled. Allowed deductions applied to a variety 
of disbursements, such as the nctnkar or allow- 
ance to the zemindar^ &c. 


.MUSCOORY,'.'. 

(P- from A. 

mazJc&r). 

Small or single pBTgufificthSf ^semittdayiBs, 
and petty wirzA/s, or talookdarieSj paying rent 
through a superior V- MuscoOR. 

mushaira,'^ 

(a. mushdharah). 

A bargain by the month. Monthly pay, 
salary, wages, or stipend. 

MUSHAIRA KOOLKERNAIN, 

(p. iffiushcihciy^^h- 

i-JculJcavndn). 

Monthly allowance to Brahman accountants 
in the Northern drears. 

MUSHAOOL, 

A mistake for Mushroot, q. v. 

MUSHROOT, 

(a. mashv'&t). 

Stipulated, conditional. As applied to grants 
of lands, it signifies that the grants are, either 
wholly or iu part, to be appropriated to parti- 
cular uses. 

MUSHROOT TANNAJAUT, 

(p, mashHt-i- 

t’hdndjdt). 

Conditional appropriations of land in 
jaghire for garrisons, and pensions. 

MUSNUD, 

(^A. masnetd). 

The place of sitting : a seat, A throne or 
chair of state. 

MUTAEI, 

See Mootah. 

MUTAHDAR, , 

See Mootahdar. 

MUTHOTE, 

‘See Mathote. 

MUTSEDDY, 

(a. mutasaddi). 

Intent upon. Writer, accountant clerk in a 
public office. 

MUTT, 

(s. ^ mafha). 

A college, a convent. 


NABOB, 

See Nawab. 

NAIB, 

(a. ndyih) 

A deputy. 

NAIB NAZIM, 
fp. .JsU uwt) na 


Deputy of the Nazim or governor. 

NAIG, 

See Naik. 

NAIK, 

(s. ndyak or ndyaka). 

Leader, conductor, chief? petty military 
officer. 

NAIKWAR, 

(From s. ndyaka or 

ndyak, and the Persian 
possessive participle ^tj wdv 
together forming ndyak- 
wdr). 

Possessing a ndyak. A village under the 
management of a ndyak. See Naik, 

NAIKWARRY, 

(From s. ndyaka and p. 
wdri, forming ndyak- 

wdr(). 

Any thing connected with a village, &c. 
under a Naik, q, v. Establishment of village 
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' ~ NAUT CURNUM, 

n. The iVaiw are a peculiar Head village accountant. See Naut and 

'nc?JiS) principally of tl*® CuRNUM. 

)ld lands in Malabar. NAWAB, 

Y. . (a. Adj. sup. degree Uy 

from nair chief, nawwdh or navvdb, from A. 
id gueny a tenant. nayib a deputy). 

lay be from 01 air a ' deputy, vicegerent, viceroy 

, \nd o-.eny a 3^- 

, a plough tenant). Itle of by courtesy, 13 often given t< 

!age tenure in some parts of persons of high rank or station. 

uENY. NAVEL CAVELLY, 

GUENY, See Desha C.U’el. 

AIR Mul. NAZIM, 


Composer, arranger, adjuster. 11 
officer or governor of a province, and 
of the department of criminal justice 
also Nawab and Soubahdar. 


(a. nd^ir). 

A supervisor or inspector. 

NAZIR JEMMADAR, 

(p, ndzir-jra ma^dd). 

Inspecting captain or officer. A head PeoH. 

NEABUT, 

(a. niydbat). 

Lieutenancy, vicegerency. The office, admi* 
nistration, and jurisdiction of a Navvab, q. v. 

neakdarry, 

(p. nik-ddri). 

Holding or keeping safe or well ; safeguard. 
Perquisites or fees received or collected from 
Ryots; being shares of the produce Ot 
their lands appropriated to particular public 
officers in the village or other persons. 

NEEMSALY, 

(p. nimsdU). 

Half yearly. 

NEEM TUCKY, or NEEM TANKA, 
(From p. w*'" half, and b. 
tdkd or tangled a 
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NEEMUCKY, 

(p. namaki, from 

naMak salt). 

Saline, salt. Salt lands. | 

NEERGANTEE, _ ^ j 

Distributer of water for irrigation in the 

peninsula. 

NEER MOODUT, or NER MOO- 
DUT, 

A contract by which a mortgagee in Malahar 
advances a further sum on a landed estate at 
the expiration of the former term. ! 

NEERNALLY, _ 1 

The offering to the deity upon commencing j 
the measurement, 

NEGABAUN, 

(p. nigah-hdn). 

^ watchman or guard. A petty officer of 
police. 

NEEDY, 

V. Nuckdv. 

NESF NAICKWARIAN, 

(p. '7^-^ ndsf-i- 

ndy akwdvidn.) 

Literally, half of the naikwarries. Half the 
wages of the village Peons. See Naiku arry, 

NESHT, or NISHT, 

(s. 51^ nashta). 


Lost, deficient. Extra assessment in Canara 
foY deficiencies of rent. 

NIRK, 

(p. ^ynirkh). 

Price ; price settled by the police, price cur- 
rent. Standard rate by which lands are asses- 
sed, formed on the produce and n^^asuremen t 
of them at so much i[^evbega. In some districts 
each village has its own. The abimb or cesses 
are additions to the nlyk, sometimes included 
in it, and sometimes not; but always levied in 
certain proportions to it. 

nirkbandy, 

(p, nirkh'handi). 

Fixing the price. The record exhibiting 
theNiRK, q.v. [33] 

NIZAM, 

(a, ntBam). 

Order, arrangement. An arranger.^ Nis6ni 
III Miilk the administrator of the empire. 


NIZAMAT, 

A. nisdniat). 

Arrangement, government The office^ of 
the Nazim, or Nizam, q. v. The administra- 
tion of criminal justice. 

NIZAMAT ADAWLAT, 

(p, nistimat” 

czdcitctt^ t 

The court of criminal justice. 

NOONJEE, 

See Nunjah. 

NOWARRAH, 

(h. naw-avd^ from s. sit 
I nail or naw a boat or ship, 
and p. I)T dvd, fromp. 
dvdstan to set in order, 
prepare). 

I An establishment of boats, or a naval estab- 
lishment. 

NOWARRAH OMLEH, 

ftLhC \ jd nct’WcLVd'i' 

camalah). 

The nomarrah or boat establishment of the 
officers. An article in the rent-roll tumar 
jummah; being a jaghire appropriation for 
the naval establishment. 

NUCKD, 

(^A. AiJ nakd). 

Ready money, cash, specie. 

NUCKDY, 

(p. Adj. nahdi from a. 
t nakd, q. v.) 


Ready-money, ready-money payment. A 
settlement made for the payment of rent or 
revenue in specie. The term is also applied 
to signify provision for household expenditure. 

NULLA, 

(h. 5!U ndld). 

A Streamlpt, rivulet, water-course. 

NUNJAH, 

(tam. nanjai). 

Wet land. Land which, from its situation, 
may be irrigated, and therefore fit for the 
cultivation of rice. Wet land cultivation. 
Rice, 
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NUNJAH MAIL PUNJAH, | 

(tam. nanjai-mel-piinjat). j 

Dry land cultivation upon wet. In Tinner \ 
vclly^ when, from an accidental deficiency of | 
watetj land, which is usually cultivated with j 
rice, happens to be unfit for that grain, they 
plough up the stubble, and sow it with the 
best sorts of dry grain. See Nunjah and 
PUNJAH. 

NUNJAHMEL, 

(tam. nanjai mil). 

Probably a contraction of Nunjah mail 
PUNJAH, q.v. 

NUNJAH TAUM PUNJAH, .. 

(tam. nanjai’taYam-piinjai). 

Wet land like dry. The least valuable of 
Nunjah land, from the uncertainty as to water 
for irrigation. 

NUNJEE, 

See Nunjah. 

NUNJEE TERIM, TENUM, or 
TAUM PUNJEE, 

See Nunjah Taum Punjab. 

NUNKAB ZAMY, 

(A mistake for p. yj 
nakab-sani). 

Literally, striking a mine ; undermining, ’ 
burrowing. The practice of robbing by making 
holes through the wall of a house. 

NURGUNTY, 

See Neerguntee. 

NUZZER, 

(a. nasv). 

A vow ; an offering. A present made to a 
superior. 

NUZZERANAH, 

(p. nasrdnah, from A. 

nasr). 

By way of offering or present ; any thing 
given as a present, particularly as an acknow- 
ledgment for a grant of lands, public office 
and the like. See Nuzzer. .. ^ 

NUZZERANAH HAL, 

(p. na2Vdnah4'hdV). 

A present or recent Nazzeranah, q. v. 
An item of the souhakdarry ahwab. 


NUZZERANAH MOCCURRERY, 
(p. na.srdnah-i- 

mukavvari). 

A nuMeranah, An item of the 

darry ah^mh introduced hy\ Suj ah . ^Kkmint 
being fixed pecuniary acknowledgments paid 
by for improper remissions, indul- 

gences, favors and protection, forbearance 
from hastabood investigations j or for being 
freed from the immediate superintendance of 
Aumils; but ostensibly to defray the charge 
of or presents sent to the court on 

Mussulman festivals, &c. The practice 
existed from ancient times, but was rendered 
'gexm'S.nQnt hj Siijah Khaun, 

NUZZERANAH MUNSOOR 
GUNGE, 


(p, J nasrdnah-i- 
mans'&v-ganj). 

A nusseranah or present on account the 
grain market called munsoor gun^e. An item 
of the souhahdarvy abimb established by AUi 
Verdi Khaim. 


OMLAH, 

(a. ilfcs cmtalah, plur. of 
Jjotfi cdniil), 

Officers, the civil officers of government. A 
head of zemindarry charges. See NoWARRAH, 
and Ahsham. 

OOL, 

(Probably a corruption of 

TAM. dlai). 

The leaf of the Palmira tree on which they 
write ; a letter, deed, lease. [3 4] 

OOLCOODY or OOLKOODY, 

(tam, olai-kudi, from olai the 
leaf of the Palmira tree 
on which they write : a 
letter, a lease, and kudi a 
tenant or husbandman). 

Hereditary tenant, and perhaps, proprietor 
of the land. See Meerassadar, q. v. 

OOL PARACOODY, 

(See OoL and Paracoody). The fixed and 
permanent tenant of the Meerassadar. He 
has no property in the soil. 

OOL PYAKOODY, 

See OoL and Pyakoody. The same as Ool 
PARACOODY, q. V, 
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OOTAR, 

(h. utar). 

Abatement, deduction. Rate of decrease of 
rent in different classes of land. 


ORCH, 

A handful of grain by which the^ 

ment of grain mio ctdlums ox 
marked. 

OTTY or OTTI, : 

„ A form of "mortgage^ and transfer 


measure- 
heaps is 


of landed 


property in 

OTTY KEMPUNUM or KEMPOO- 
NUM, ^ ■ ■ ’ . 

A similar contract in Malahar to Otty, q. v. 

OTTY KOOLLY KANUM, 

A form of mortgage, in Malabar, nearly 


similar to OttY; q. v. 

OTTYPER or OTTYPAR, 


A deed by which the yalmkar ox proprietor 
of land, in Malabar^ transfers his property to 


another. 


PAIN AM, 

(p. pdyn&m). 

Heads of the grand financial divisions of the 
soubah of Bengal, of which Zemindarnes, and 
other separate jurisdictions, form the sub- 
divisions. 

PAITHEE SHURREEK, 

(h. p^ti shank). 

A belly, or internal, partner. A copartner 
in IsLXid in Titine'oelly, 

palabhogum, 

(tam. pala-bhogam, from tam. 
pala many, several, and s, 
hhdgam enjoyment). 

In the possession of several. Villages, the 
landed property of which is held in common 
by all the hereditary proprietors, or Meerassa- 
dars^oi those villages, each however possess- 
ing his own land, as a separate property ; and 
always holding the same spot of land. 


PANCHOUTRA, 



P. 

PADDY, 

(m. 

Rice in the husk. 

PAGODA, 

(Perhaps from pagod an idol, 
which is itself a word of 
doubtful origin). 

A term, unknown to the natives of India, 
given by Europeans to Hindu temples ; also 
to a gold coin, often with an image on it, 

properly called or i 

PAIBAKY, 

(p. ^4,!^ pdy-h&ki, from p: 
pay foot and ^9 bdkz 
balance). 

Under the head of balances, yaghire 
appropriations for sundry purposes. 

PAIKAN, 

(p. pciykan^ 

v_i4j payh). 

Foot messengers ; village guards Allow- 
ance for increased establishment of the Pjy/ees^ 
or village guards; being an item of the 
MusCORAT, q. V. 


(h. panchMvah, s. 

panchdtara). 

A custom-house for collecting the inland 
suffer duties. 

PANCHOUTRA KEFFYET, 

(h. panchdtarah- 

Tcijdyat). 

Increase of revenue derived from bringing 
fraudulent emoluments or abuses to account, 
in the branches of duty inland. It also 

signifies inland sayer duties. See PAN- 
CHOUTRA and Keffyet. 

PANDARAH VADIKY, 

See PUNDARAH Vadiky. 

PANDARUM, 

In the peninsula, a kind of travelling reli- 
gious mendicant, 

PANDARY, 

Tax bn sHops of Muhammadan yvovkmon 
and retail merchants of that religion ; and 
on temporary stalls in fairs held at places of 
Musuhnan pilgrimage; or Hindu worship, 
being a branch of the myer, 

PANDERY, 

•A tax on shops and retail merchants in 
towns in the Northern Circars. See Pandary. 

PANMALA, 

See Paunmai-a. 
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PARACOODY, I 

(tam. 'pavct-lcudi, from s. 
para another, a stranger, 
strange, and tam. kudi a 
villager or husbandman). 

A temporary tenant from another village, 
who cultivates the land of a Meerassadar ; the 
same as Pyagarry, Pvkaust, and Pyacoody, 

PARACOODY OOL, 

See pARACOODY and Ool, a fixed and per- 
manent tenant under Meerassadar j or a 
holding of government. See Ool PARACOOD\b 

PARAGOODY, 

See PARACOODY. 

PARAGOODY WARUM, 


( tam . para-kudi-tvaraiti) 


The share of a ParaCOODY, q. v. See also 
Warum, 

PARBUNNY, 

(s. parvani). 

What relates to the Hindu festivals at the 
new and full moon. A tax sometimes levied 
by Zemindars and farmers on the tenants. ] 

PARIAR, 

A term used by Europeans in India to 
designate the outcasts of the Hindu tribes, and 
the vilest things of their kind. 

PASBAUN, 

(p. ^^^^ pds-bdn)- 

A watchman or guard. See Gorial, 

PASHENGARY, 

The same as Palabhogum, q. v. 

PATAM, ^ 

(tam. pdtam a corruption of 
s. ilcf patvam a leaf). 

A leascj or simple lease> in Malabar y the 
same as Pottah in See Warum 

Patam. 

PATNA CHITTY and BOGAMY, 

Tax upon the heads or chiOfs of the right 
and left hand casts, who each collected^ from 
their casts certain impositions. Patna Chittyj 
or Shitty ^ also means the head merchant of a 
town who settles disputes of casts, and fre- 
quently collects the taxes from them. 

PAULBHOGUM, 

See Palabhogum. 


PAUM,. 

(h. (jO pdn). 

Leaf of the pi^er betel plant, which the 

natives chew with the nut and a small 

quantity of prepared shell-lime. 

PAUNMALA, 

(h. vjjO pdn-mald). 

Befel-leaf-ZA'c&en. Ground suitable to the 
culture of the piper betel plant. Ntinjali 
garden lands, v. Nunjah. 

PAUNMALEE, 

See Paunmala. 

PAYMELE. 

(p. pdy’^fltdl)^ 

Trampling under foot Deductions^for the 
devastations occasioned by the march of an 
army. 

PEEROOTER, 

(From p. jhi BU old man, 
a Muhawwcidan sage or 
saint, with a Hindu termi- 
nation). 

Allowances to Muhammadan sages. A par- 
ticular description of lands held rent free, or 
assignments of the government dues from 
particular lands enjoyed by such persons. 
N. B. A term not in common use. 

PEISHWA, 

(p. peshwd). 

Guide, leader. The prime minister of the 
Mahratta government. 

PELAJURY, 

A species of grain. 

PELEAMUNAUM, 

: ' (Probably a mistake for tam. 
f' piiUyamaruni). 

Tamarind tree. 

PEON, 

(Probably a corruption of p. 
piyddah). 

A footman, a foot soldier. An inferior 
officer or servant employed in revenue, police, 
or judicial duties. He is sometimes armed 
with a sword and shield. 

PERGUNNAH, 

(p, pavganah). 

a small district consisting of several villages, 
being a sub-division of a Chuckca, q. v. 
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POITAL, 

See PoTAiL 

POLLIGAR, 

(tam. palaiy a- gdran or 
pdlaiya- gdr.) 

Head of a village district. Military chieftain 
in the peninsula similar to hill 'Lemindar 
in the Northern Circars j the chief of a 
POLLAMj q. V 

POLLUM, 

{tam. palaiyam, from s. 
pdlyam to be protected). 

district held by 


PERGUNNAT el JUMMA, 

^A. pargandt-ul- 

janid). 

A term intended to denote the accounts 
showing' the revenues of a pergunnak, and 
the aggregate of the rents of the villages* 
after deducting the charges. N. B 

The term is not in general use, 

PERM'ARREE LAM'D, 

Land in which the thorn and other shrubs 
have grown requiring to be cut up and cleared 
by the hatchet. 

PESHANUAl^ 

(tam. pisanant). 

A species of fine rice; the peshamtm har- 
vest begins about the latter end of January, 
and ends about the beginning of June. 

PESHCAR, 

(p. peslt-JcAv for u^v 

pesh-i-kdv, from pesh 
before and p kdr work, 
business, affair). 

Chief agent or manager ; chief assistant. , 

PESHCUSH, 

(p. pesh-kash, from 

ija^pesh before and 
hash draw). 

A present, particularly to government, in 
consideration of an appointment, or as an 
acknowledgment for any tenure. Tribute 
fine, quit»rent, advance on the stipulated 
revenues. The tribute formerly paid by the 
Poligars to government. The first fruits of 
an appointment, or grant of land. 

PETTAH, 

(tam. pettai). 

The suburbs of a fortified town. 

PICOTAH, 

A machine for raising water to irrigate the 


In the peninsula, m 
a PoLUGAR, q. V. Alsc 

PONICANDO, 

Hill fields, 

POOLIAPUT, 

(Probably 
pdlya pati). 

Head of the pdlyam (polla^n). Lands in 
the hands of Poligars or Zemindars, and not 
under the immediate management of govern- 
ment. 

See PULIAPUT, 

POOLBUNDY, 

(p, pul-bandi). 

Repairing the embankments. 

POONAS or POONASS FUSSIL, 

Small grain harvest in the 


Cotton harvest. 

Northern Circars. 

POONJEE, 

See Punjab. 

POONYUM PATAM, 

(tam. pmyam-pdtam, s. 

qsf punyam patvam). 

Literally, a fair or equitable poitah^ or 
written engagement. A lease where the rent 
and interest of the sum advanced by the 
tenant to the landlord seem security for e-ich 
nearly the same as Kannum 


fields in the peninsula. [36] 

PILLWANY, 

(tam. pillu and pidiu grass, 
pihvari and pulwdvi grassy). 

A tax on grass or pasture ; grass land. 

PLAKETA, 

Uncultivated, waste or deserted land. 
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POOSHTEE BUNDY, 

(p. piishtah-bandi 

from p. pushtah or p. 

pushti a prop or 
buttress ; an embankment, 
and p. handi making 

fast or repairing). 

Repairing the embankments. An article of 
the Zyr Mathote, q, v. 

POREMPOCO, 

Barren land wholly uncultivated and un- 
cultivable. See Purrampoke. 

POROOPA, 

See POOROOPA and POROOPOO. 

POROOPOO, 

Nunjah or wet grain land paying a fixed 
money rent in Tinne^velly* See Nunjah and 

POOROOPA. 

POTAIL, 

Head man of a village . who collects the 
rents from the other ryots therein, and has 
the general superintendance of its concerns. 
The same person who in Bengal is called 
Mocuddim and MunduL; q. v. 

POTALIES, 

See PoTAiL. 

POTEEL, 

See PoTAiL. 

POTTAH, 

(h. pattd, probably a 

corruption of s. tra patra, 
a leaf, a leaf of paper, &c,) 

A lease granted to the cultivators on the 
part of government, either written on paper, 
or engraved with a style on the leaf of the fan 
palmira tree, by Europeans called cadjan. 
See Pat A M> i 

POTTAHS JANAJAT, 

u> 

{u. Ou patta Jandjdt). 

Poiiahs or leases given to the cultivators 
individually. See Pottah and Janajat. 

POTTAHS TUCKA, 

(Probably for Pottahs Teecha) 

Pottahs granted to small farmers. See 
Pottah and Tucka. 

PUCKALLY, 

A man who, in the peninsula, carries water 
in leathern bags or skins pn a bullock. 


■ puGDi, 

An extra assessment imposed in 1711 in 
Canara. 

PULATHY, 

Damaged produce. 

puliaput; 

(tam. pdlaiyavats. 
pdlyavat). 

Literally belonging to a Pollum, q. v. 
Lands in the hands of Poligars, or Zemindars, 
and not under the immediate management of 

government. See Pooliaput, 

PULLEE, ® 


(tam. palli). 


The name of a cast, who, in the jaghire 
either by custom or rule, have a hereditary- 
right of service under the Meerassadars, and 
are entitled to one-third of the share which 
the latter receive of the crops, 

PULLER, 

(tam. pallar). 

The name of a low cast of people who till 
the land in Tanjore^ and are considered the 
slaves of the soil, 

PULLERWURRY, 

The name of a tax levied on the PMer 
cast in the Dindigul province. See Puller. 

[ 37 ] 

PULLIUM, 

See PuTTiOM. 

PULLOO PAIRA, 

Labouring Pullers, v. Puller. 

PUNAPIE, 

(s. pmydhah). 

Literally, a holiday. The name of a semin- 
darry charge in Burdwan. See Puneah and 
Puneah Kurtch. 

PUNCHAIT, 

(s. panchayita). 

Five assembled. An assembly or jury of 
five persons to whom a cause is referred for 
investigation and decision j an ancient Hindu 
establishment. 

PUNDARA, 

See PUNDARAH Vadiky. 

PUNDARAH VADIKY, 

Villages in the Southern pollams of which 
the absolute proprietary right is chiefly held 
by inhabitants of the fourth, or lowest Hindu 
tribe, called Soodras, 
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PUNDARAH VANDIKY, 

See PUNDARAH Vadiky. 

PUNDARY VADIKY, 

See PuNDARA Vadiky. 

PUNDIT, 

(s. pandita). 

A learned Brahman. 

PUNDLE KRUTCH, 

An article oi zemindarry charges in 

pore. 

PUNEAH, 

(s. punydhak). 

Literally, a holiday. The day when the 

settlement for the new year is made. 

PUNEAH KURTCH, 

(h. punyd-Jihuvch?^ 

Expences incurred at the Puneah, q. v. 
An item of zemindarry charges. 

PUNG, 

(TAM. pangu). 

Part, portion, dividend, lot, share. A por- 
tion or share of a village in Tanjore^ the 
same as Baugham, q. v. 

PUNJA, 

See PUNJAH. 

PUNJAH, 

{TkU. punjai). 

Land that cannot be easily watered by 
artificial means, depending chiefly on the 
falling rains for irrigation, and therefore 
unfit for the cultivation of rice. See 
Nunjah. 

PUNJAI, 

See PuNjAH. 

PUNJAYET, 

See PUNCHAIT, 

PUNJEE, 


PUTTEEDAP, 

The holder of a share in the property of a 
village in the district of Benares, bee 
Puttee. 

PUTTEEL and PUTTELL, for 
POTAIL, q. V. 

PUTTI, 

An extra assessment made in addition to the 
standard rent in Bednore in the years 1718 and 

J7S8. 

PUTTIAM, 

(tam. patiyani). 

A written engagement, the same as Patam 
and Pottah, q. v. 

PUTTIOM, 

See PuTTiAM. 

PUTTOOKUT RYOTS, 

The same as Meerassadars, q. v. 

PUTTUCKDAR, 

(h. pcy^patokdai^. 

Literally, book-keeper, accountant. A species 
of Zemindar or collector in Tanjore, 'Hbo 
had the charge of a greater or less number ot 

villages, and resembling the AaMfOTflW m the 

Jaghire. 

PUTWARRY, 

(h. ^y^^patwdri). 

Village accountant, the same as the Curnum 
of the peninsula. 

PYACARRY, 

(h. pay-kari from p. 

pAy the foot, and 
kAridan to cultivate, to 
labour). 

A sub-tenant or husbandman, who cultivates 
the land of another for one or more years by 

agreement, for which he is entiled to a certain 
proportion of the produce, the same as Pya- 
COODY, Paracoddy, and Pykaust, q. v. 


I 



See PuNjAH. 

PURRAMPOKE, 

Land utterly unproductive, such as sites of 
towns and villages ; beds of rivers, and, ^ in 
some cases, of tanks : roads and extensive 
tracts of stony and rocky ground where no 
plough can go. 

PUTTAH, 

See Pottah, 

PUTTEE, 

The share of a village Zemindar in the 
district of Benares, 


PYACOODY, 

(From p. pdy the foot, 
and TAM. hudi a peasant 
or cultivator). 

An under or sub-tenant, the same as Para- 
COODY, q. V. 

PYCARRY, 

See PyacaRRY. 

PYCOTTAH, 

See Picotah. [38] 
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RAHDARRY, 

{; 9 , rah-dari, from P. 

%\yrd/z vok&, way, and p. 

ddri hour 
tan to keep), 

Keeping the roads. The term, applied to 
duties; means those collected at different 
stations In the interior of the country from 
passengers; and on account of grain and other 
necessaries of life; by the Zsittzfidctfs and other 
officers of government; being a branch of the 
Saver, q. v. 

RAJAH, ; ; 

(s. ^rSfr ‘^ajd^ from the radical 

^4/' shine). 

King,- prince, chieftain, nobleman. A title 
in ancient times given to chiefs of the second 
or military Hindu tribe only. 

RAJE, 

fs. rdjya). 

The title, office, or jurisdiction of a Rajah, 


S. 


RAJEPOOT, 

(A corruption of s. 
7 'ajaptUrd). 

Literally son of a hing. 
warlike race of Hindus, 

RANNY, 

(A corruption of s. actin' rajni 
fem. of TI3JT rdjd). 

Queen, princess ; wife of a Rajah, q. v. 
RAW WAR, 

(A corruption of p. rdj- 

zeiar from s. 5:T5i and 

p. pi, wdr). 

See Rachewar. 

RAYEL, 

A title, equivalent to Rajah^ given to the 
sovereigns of Bijnugger^ or, more correctly; 
Vijaya-nagara. 

RAZENAMAH, 

(p. rdsi-ndmah, from 

A. rdzi satisfied, and 

p. ndtnah a writing). 

A written testimonial given by a plaintiff, 
upon a cause being finally settled, that he is 
satisfied. The defendant gives a Safer 
NamAH, q. V. 


^ A foot messenger. A person employe 
a night watch in a village, and as a runn< 
messenger on the business of the revenue. 


The name of a 


road, way, ana y oar 
carrying, conducting). 

Road conductors or way guides. Allow- 
ance for an increased number of guides for 
the convenience and protection of merchants 
and travellers, being an item of the Musco- 
rat, q. V. . 
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RECMY, ^ 

' (p. rakini^ from ■ A. 

rakam kind, sort, species). 

Of different sorts. Rupees of various deno- 
minations and value. 

REDDY, 

See Reddywar. 

REDDYWAR, 

(Probably from s. rUdhi 
wealth, and p. 
possessing). 

Wealthy, rich ; a rich man. A chief. 

REKA, 

Standard rent in Canara, 

RHEDDYWAR, 

See Reddywar. 

ROBOCAR, 

(p. rii-baAiar). 

Literally face to the business. Intent upon 
or ready for business. 

ROBOCARRY, 

(p. r'&-ba-kdri, from P. 

vd-ba-kdr), 

A form of instructions for proceeding in a 
particular business. See Robocar. [39] 

ROWANAH, 

(p. razvdnah, from p. 

rawdnidan to cause 
to go, to dispatch). 

A dispatch. A pass, passport, permit. 

ROY ROWAN or ROY ROY AN, 

(p. rdyi-rdydn, liter- 

ally rajah of rajahs, or 
noble of nobles). 

A Hindu title given to the principal officer 
of the khalsa, or chief treasurer of the exche- 
quer. 

ROZEENAH, 

See Rozinah. 

ROZENAH, 

See Rozinah, 


ROZINADARAN, 

(p. iiitjScJ 'f'bsinah- ddrdn, 

pL of P. y** rozinah- 

ddf^. 

Who hold or enjoy a daily allowance ; an 
item of the Muscorat, q. v. The same as 
Rozinah, q. v. 

ROZINAH, 

(p. rdzinah, from 

rdz a day). 

Daily, daily allowance. Daily allowance to 
the BmhvianSi &c. an item of the Muscorat, 

qi V. 

RUBBA, 

(a. ntbad). 

A fourth part. The fourth share of the 
yearly produce of lands received by the 
Muhammadan government, which was com- 
muted, in the time of the emperor Ackbar^ for 
a fixed payment, or money rent, according to 
the Assul Tuniar or assessment of 

Toorell MulL 

RUCKBAH, 

(a. rukbah). 

Collar: enclosure, boundaries. Measurement, 
or statement of measured lands of villages. 

RUPEE, 

(h. r'&pya from s. 

Y'dpya silver). 

The name of a silver coin of comparatively 
modern currency ; for it is remarkable that 
there do not exist any specimens in that metal 
of a date anterior to the establishment of the 
Muhammadan power in India ; while a great 
many in gold have been preserved of a far 
higher antiquity. The imaginary rupee of 
Bengali called the curreni rupee ^ in which the 
Company’s accounts were formerly kept, ^ was 
rated at the nominal value of two shillings, 
and the real coin called dcca rupee^ sixteen 
per cent, better than the current rupee. 

^RUSHUM, 

See Russoom. . ’ 

RUSSOOM, 

(a. ms4mj pL of A. 
rasm). 

Customs, customary commissions, gratuities, 
fees, or perquisites. Shares of the crops and 
ready money payments received by public 
officers, as perquisites attached to their situa- 
tions. 
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RUSSOOM NEZARAT, 

(p. rus'&m i-nazArai), 

Perquisites of the office of Nazir \ an item 
of the Zyr MathotEj q. v, 

RUSSOOM ZEMINDARRY, 

(p, rus'&m-t- 

Bamind6.ri). 

Customary perquisites attached to the office 
of a Zemindar. Perquisites or shares of the 
sayer duties allowed to Zemindars ; and de- 
ductions from the collections equal to about 
hive per cent, on the net receipts in the moftis- 
sil treasury, enjoyed by the Zemindars in 
addition to their nancar or sa'oeram lands. 

RUSSUD, 

(p. rasad). 

Augmentation, applied to land rents. 

RUSSUD JAMMA, 

(p. vasad-jania^. 

A rent progressively increasing. See 
Russud and Jamma. 

RYOT, 

(a. raciyai, iiom A. 

rasyi to graze, feed, or 
guard cattle). 

Peasant, subject ; tenant of house or lands. 
N, B. The Hindu term is Prajd, 

RYOTTY, 

(p. radyati, from A. 

UU 

\.::^.-h^^radyat). 

Relating to a Ryot, q. v. Ryotiy lands are 
those in which the Ryots pay the government 
dues in money; contradistinguished from 
khomar lands in which they are paid in kind. 

RYOTWAR, 


(p. rociya^war). 


According to, or with Ryots. A Ryotwar or 
Kulwar settlement is a settlement made by 
government immediately with the Ryots indi- 
vidually, under which the government receives 
its dues in the form of a money rent fixed on 
the land itself in cultivation, and not being 
a pecuniary commutation for its share of the 
produce, varying as the extent of the produce 
may vary in each year ; but under an aumanee 
settlement to government receives its dues in 
kind from each cultivator. 


SABRACAR, 

(For p. sar-ha-vak-i- 

har). 

The head in the way of business. A mana- 
ger ; the managing owner of an undivided 
estate. Manager appointed to take charge 
of the lands of Zemindars and independent 
Talookdars, being in their minority, or females. 

SAERAKAR, 

See Sabracar. [40] 

SADERWARED, 

(a. scbdir-w6,rid). 

Ready money collections made in each 
village from the Ryots for supplying t\iQ cut- 
cherry ^ or office of public business, with lamps, 
oil, and stationary. 

SADWxANIAN, 

(p. sadwaniydn). 

A company of pikemen consisting of one 
hundred men. The expense of an establish- 
ment of pikemen of diiferent tribes, stationed 
in pergunnahsy and employed under Des- 
mooks ot Zemindars^ in the Northern Circars. 

SADWARAIN, 

See Sadwanian. 

SADWARIAN, 

See Sadwanian. 

SAFEE NAMAH, 

(p. «x>t3 sofi-ndmak, from 

A. sdfi clearness, and 

p. ndmak a writing). 

A testimonial given by the defendant, upon 
the final settlement of a cause, that the matter 
in dispute has been cleared up or settled. 

SAGARTHUM, 

(s. sdkdrtkam). 

A term denoting the Hindu sera of Sdthd- 
hanah. See Sawlivaganah. 

SAGNALLY, 

In the Dindigul province, means cultivated 
lands, 

SALAM. 

(a. (.iUv saldm). 

Salutation ; or the form of saluting, general- 
ly by touching the forehead with the right 
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SAVANAGAR, 


SALAMY, 

(p, saldnii, itom a. 

saldw). 

What relates to salutation. ^ A free gift made 
by way of compliment ; or in return for a 
favour. ■ . 

SAUANEH, 

■ (p, ■ sAiiyAnak) , 

Annual. An annuity or pnual allowance, 
whether as a salary or gratuity. 

SALIANAHDAP,; ■ 

(p. aJUU sdliydnah-da,r). 

One who enjoys an annual allowance: an 
annuitant. 

SALIANAHDARAN, 

(p. sjUJUv sdliydnah ddrdn, 
pL of p.^f«) «jUjLv sdliydnak- 


(From H. sab, or s. 

sarva all, and p. ^ 
nigdr painter or writer). 

Who writes or represents every thing. A 
news writer or spy on the Aiimildar in the 
Northern drears, 

SAVANNAH NEGAR, 

See Savanagar. 

SAVERUM, 

(t. sdvarak, tel. sdva- 

ram). 

An allotment of land, or of _the government’s 
revenue thereof, held by Zemindars, and other 
principal revenue officers, rent free, as part of 
the peninsula answering to nancar in the 
Bengal provinces. 

SAWLIVAGANAH, 

(A corruption of s. 
Sdlivdhana). 

The name of a Hindu prince whose aera 
commenced A. D, 78. 

SAWMY, 

(s. svudmi). 

Lord, master, owner, proprietor. A title 
given also by the Hindus of the peninsula to 
their gods. 

SAWMY BOGUM, 

(s. swdmi-bhogam). 

The lord’s enjoyment or possession. The 
lord’s right as proprietor. Quit rent, or ac- 
knowledgment of proprietary right in the 
peninsula. 

SAYEH BUNJER, 

Uncultivated lands divided into fields. See 

Bunjer. [413 
SAYER, 

(a. sdyir, part. act. of a. 
sair to walk, move' 
about). 

What moves. Variable impost, distinct 
from land rent or revenue, consisting of cus- 
toms, tolls, licences, duties on merchandize 
and other articles of personal moveable pro- 
perty ; as well as mixt duties, and taxes on 
houses, shops, basfars^ &c. 

SAYRE, 

See Sayer. 


Annuitants. An article in the rent-roll 
called iumar, consisting of annual allowances 
in the nature oijaghires in Sylhei, 

SALIS, 

(a. 5a/A). 

One of three ; an umpire or arbitrator. 

SALISAN, 

(p. sahsdu^ pL of A. 

(.AJU sdlis). 

Arbitrators, umpires. See Salis. 

SALLIANDARAM, 

See Salianahdaran. 

SALWAR JULHAI, 

Xelinga. and Orissa tribe of weavers. 

SAMADAYUM, 

(s. sarndddyafn, from ^ 

sam with, together, and s. 
3TT^T^ dddyatn receivable.) 

Lands the produce of which is receivable by 
the tenants in co-partnership. Applied to 
villap-es. the term denotes, that the landed 
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What belongs to materials. Charges on 
account of materials, or necessaries. Charges 
/aS£li\ of collection ; also those attending the manu- 

^ facture and sale of salt. 

■ SER TERRIM, ^ 

■ " (From 'P. jM^^ ' Sar : he and 
h-ban t). tam. tiram value or rate) , 

i soldier employed in the Head assessor of land in the Ceded Dis- 
;s and police. trlcts. See Terrim and Terrimdar 

SER TERRIMDAR, 

sehbandl- Terrimdar or assessor. See Terrim- 

r * . DAR. • : 

SEY KAUI 

3mployed at harvest timej Lands not c 
i^enues. See Sebundy. of years. 

SEZAWAL, 

(t. JjI>- sasdzval, probably a 

corruption of p. tas- 

! iumar assessment of aWWat) ^ 

The first, or chief in any business, A native 
officer employed, on a monthly allowance to 
collect the revenues. 

SHAHBUNDER, 

M&pati, horn s. {v. shdh-bandar). 

c5-rmT7 ^inrl Q The royal or king’s port. The government 
in dimy, dim b. custom-house at 

taster, lord, com- SHAIKDAR, 

(p. shaikh ddr). 

ief of an army. Title of an Aumildar, in the Northern 

T-n drears, in his capacity of Dew anr*y, or finan^ 

’ cial delegate. 

SHAIKDARRY, 

(p, shaikhddri). 

fr\ '' The office of a Shaikdar, q. V. 

SHAKDAR, 

See Shaikdar. 

SHAMBOGUE, 

sarf^i-sikkah). (s- sam-bkoga, from s. 

sam with or together, 
and s. STf’T bhoga enjoying, 
possessing). 

One who enjoys or partakes AYith oth^ 
term for the Curnttm^ or village accountant, 
in the south of India. 

SHAMUI., 

s ar anj dmi, (_bot& shdmil). 

Saydf^Aw with, together with ; united, put together. 

Assessments added to the skisi, or standard 
rent, in the peninsula. 


TURSO; 


Exchange on coin. Discount or haiia on 
the exchange of rupees ; an item of the souhak^ 
darry abwab, or cesses established by Alii 
Verdi Khaun. 

SERI, 

See Buttei. 

SERINJAMMY, 


from p. 
materials) 
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PERGUNNAT EL JUMMA. 

(a. par gandt-ul- 

joma). 

A term intended to denote the accounts 
showing the revenues of a ^ergzmnah, and 
the aggregate of the rents of the villages, 
after deducting the Mofussil charges. - N. B 
The term is not in general use. 

PERMARREE LAND, 

Land in which the thorn and other shrubs 
have grown requiring to be cut up and cleared 
by the hatchet. | 


PESHANUM,' 

(tam. pisanam). 

A species of fine rice ; the pesliamim har- 
vest begins about the latter end of January, 
and ends about the beginning of June. 

■ PESHGAR, 

(p, pssh-kdr for )fe' 

pesh-i-kdr, from pesh 
before and Mr work, 
business, affair). 

Chief agent or manager ; chief assist.! nt. 

PESHCUSH, 

(p. pesh- hash, from 

before and 
hash draw). 

A present, particularly to government, in 
consideration of an appointment, or as an 
acknowledgment for any tenure. Tribute, 
fine, quit»rent| advance on the stipulated 
revenues. The tribute formerly paid by the 
Poligars to government. The first fruits of 
an appointment, or grant of land. 

PETTAH, 

(tam. pettai). 

The suburbs of a fortified town. 

PICOTAH, 

A machine for raising water to irrigate the 
fields in the peninsula. [36] 

PILLWANY, 

(tam. pillu and pullu grass, 
pilwari and pulwari grassy). 

a tax on grass or pasture j grass land. 

PLAKETA, 

Uncultivated, waste or deserted land. 


POITAL, 

See PoTAiL 

POLLIGAR, 

(tam. pdla iy a - gdran or 
pdlaiya gdv.) 

Head of a village district. Military chieftain 
in the peninsula similar to hill 7.emindar 
in the Northern Circars \ the chief of a 
PoLL.‘\M, q. V 

FOLLUM, 

(tam. pdlaiyanty from s. 
pdlyam to be protected). 

In the peninsula, means a district held by 
I a PoLLiGAR, q. V, Also a town. 

PONICANDO, 

Hill fields. 

POOLIAPUi; 

(Probably for s. 
pdlya pati). 

Head of the jpalyatn (jpollam). Lands in 
the hands oi Poligars ox Zemindars ^ and not 
under the immediate management of govern- 
ment. 

See Puli APUT. 

POOLBUNDY, 

{p. iffS'^pul-bandi). 

Repairing the embankments. 

POONAS or POONASS FUSSIL, 

Cotton harvest. Small grain harvest in the 
Northern CiVfurSi 

POONJEE, 

See Punjab. , 

POONYUM PATAM, 


(tam. punycim-pdta}Uy $. 
c|^ puny am patratn). 

Literally, a fair or equitable potiak, or 
written engagement. A lease where the rent 
and interest of the sum advanced by the 
tenant to the landlord seem security for eich 
other ; and nearly the same as Kankhtm 
Patum, q. V. 

POOROOPA, ; ■ 

Enaumsor grants of land paying a fixed 
money rent or tribute in the Dindigul and 
Tinnenelfy provinces. See Poroopoo. 
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POOSHTEE BUNDY, 

(p. piishtah-bandi 

from p. pushtah or p. 

pushti a prop or 
buttress; an embankment, 
and p. handi making 

fast or repairing). 

Repairing the embankments. An article of 
the Zyr Math OTE j q, V. 

POREMPOCO, 

Barren land wholly uncultivated and un- 
cultivable. See Purrampoke. 

POROOPA, 

See POOROOPA and Poroopoo. 

POROOPOO, 

Nunjah or wet grain land paying a fixed 
money rent in Thtne'veliy. See Nunjah and 
PoOROOPA. ! 

POTAIL, I 

Head man of a village who collects the 
rents from the other ryots therein, and has 
the general superintendance of its concerns. 
The same person who in Bengal is called 
Mocuddim and MunduL} q. v. 

POTALIES, 

See PoTAiL. 

POTEEL, 

See PoTAiL. 

POTTAH, 

(h. tLj pattd, probably a 
corruption of s. T^patm, 
a leaf, a leaf of paper, &c.) 

A lease granted to the cultivators on the 
part of government, either written on paper, 
or engraved with a style on the leaf of the fan 
palmira tree, by Europeans called cadjan. 
See Patam. 

POTTAHS JANAJAT, 

ua ■ 

(h. tij patta jandjdt). 

Poitahs or leases given to the cultivators 
individually. See Pottah and Janajat. 

POTTAHS TUCKA, i 

{Vtohdblyiot PottahsTeecha) \ 

Poftahs granted to small farmers. See 
Pottah and Tucka. 

PUCKALLY, 

A man who, in the peninsula, carries water 
in leathern bags or skins on a bullock. 


PUGDi, 

An extra assessment imposed in 17 n in 
Canara, 

PULATHY, ■ 

Damaged produce. 

PULIAPUT, ■ 


(tam. palaiyavats. 
pdlyavat). 

Literally belonging to a Pollum, q. v. 
Lands in the hands of Poligars^ or Zemindars, 
and not under the immediate management of 
government. See Pooliaput. 

PULLEE, 

(tam. palU). 

The name of a cast, who, in the jag hire 
either by custom or rule, have a hereditary 
right of service under the Meerassadars, and 
are entitled to one*third of the share which 
the latter receive of the crops. 

PULLER, 

(tam. pallav). 

The name of a low cast of people who till 
the land in Tanjore^ and are considered the 
slaves of the soil. 

PULLERWURRY, 

The name of a tax levied on the Pmller 
cast in the Dindigul province. See Puller, 

[ 37 ] 

PULLIUM, 

See PUTTIOM. 

PULLOO PAIRA, 

Labouring Pullers, v. Puller. 

PUNAHE, 

(s. punydhah). 

Literally, a holiday. The name of a gemin- 
darry chdLtge in Bur dwan. See PuNEAH’and 
Puneah Kurtch. 

PUNCHAIT, 

(s. panchdyita). 

Five assembled. An assembly or jury of 
five persons to whom a cause is referred for 
investigation and decision ; an ancient Hindu 
establishment. 

PUNDARA, 

See PUNDARAH Vadiicy. 

PUNDARAH VADIKY, 

Villages in the Southern poUams of which 
the absolute proprietary right is chiefly held 
by inhabitants of the fourth, or lowest Hindu 
tribe, called Soodras, 
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FUND AR AH VANDIKY, 

See PUNDARAH Vadiky.. 

PUNDARY VADIKY, 

See PUNDARA. Vadiky. 

PUNDIT, 

(s. pandit a). 

■ . A learned Brahman. , 

PUNDLE KRUTCH, 

An article o£ zemindarry in Dinage- 

pore. 

PUNE AH ,: - 

(s. i5<nrTft punydkaK). 

Literally, a holiday. The day when the 
settlement for the new year is made. 

PUNEAH KURTCH, 

( h . pftnya-hha'f^ck.^ 

Expences incurred at the Pune AH, q. v. 
Anitemoizemindarrychdxg^s. 

PUNG,. 

{iKU. pangu). 

Part, portion, dividend, lot, share. A por- 
tion or share of a village in Tanjore, the 
same as Baugham, q. v. 

PUNJA, 

See Punjab. 

PUNJAH, 

( tam . punjai). 

Land that cannot be easily watered by 
artificial means, depending chiefly on the 
falling rains for irrigation, and therefore 
unfit for the cultivation of rice. See 
Nunjah. 

PUNJAI, 

See Punjab. 

PUNJAYET, 

See Punchait. 

PUNJEE, 

See Punjab. 

PURRAMPOKE, 

Land utterly unproductive, such as sites of 
towns and villages ; beds of rivers, and, ^ in 
some cases, of tanks : roads and extensive 
tracts of stony and rocky ground where no 
plough can go. 

PUTT AH, 

See Pottah. 

PUTTEE, 

The share of a village Zemindar in the 
district of Benares, 


PUTTEEDAR, 

The holder of a share in the property of a 
village in the district of Benares, See 
Puttee. 

PUTTEEL and PUTTELL, for 
POT AIL, q. V. 

PUTTI, 

An extra assessment made in addition to the 
standard rent in Bedncre in the years 1718 and 

1758. 

PUTTI AM, 

(tau. patzyam). 

A writtep engagement, the same as Patam 
and Potta'b, q. v. 

PUTTIOM, 

See PuTTiAM. 

PUTTOOKUT RYOTS, 

The same as Meerassadars, q. v. 

PUTTUCKDAR, 

(h, * 

Literally, book-keeper, accountant. A species 
of Zemindar or collector in Tanjorey vdno 
had the charge of a greater or less number of 
villages, and resembling the Nautwars in the 
Jaghire, 

PUTWARRY, 

( h . ^jy-ipatwiri). 

Village accountant, the same as the Curnum 
of the peninsula. 

PYACARRY, 

(h. pdy-TcaTi from p* 

pdy the foot, and 
karidan to cultivate, to , 
labour). 

A sub-tenant or husbandman, who cultivate 
the land of another for one or more years by 
agreement, for which he is entiled to a certain 
proportion of the produce, the same as Pya- 
COODY, Paracoddy, and Pykaust, q. v. ' 

PYACOODY, : 

(From p. pdy the foot, 
and TAM. hudi a peasant 
or cultivator). ' 

An under or sub-tenant, the same as Para* 

GOODY, q. V. 

PYCARRY, 

See Pyacarry. 

PYCOTTAH, 

See Picotah. [3 8] 
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Py-KAUST, 

(h. i ^ a ^'^ i ^ pdy-kdsMj irom i ’. 
pay the foot, and 
Tcashtan to cultivate). 

An inferior or under tenant. The term, 
applied to lands, means cultivated by an 
under tenant or peasant belonging to another 
village. See Pyacarry, 

PYKAUST RYOTS, 

(F'rom H. 

Under tenants or cultivators. Those who 
cultivate lands in a village to which they do 
not belong, and hold their lands upon a more 
indefinite tenure than the khode khosht ryots^ 
the pottahs or leases under which they hold 
being generally granted with a limitation in 
point of time. See Pykaust. 

PYKE, 

(h. -Au payk from s. 
padikct). 

A foot messenger, A person employed as 
a night watch in a village, and as a runner or 
messenger on the business of the revenue. 


RACHEWAR, 

(A corruption of p. raj- 
^ jyar, from s. XX^rdjaya.n& 
p. wdr). 

Related to kings or nobles. A warlike tribe, 
from which a part of the Zemindars of the 
Northern drears are descended. The same as 
Eoisnsiars. 

RAHBERAN, 

(p. xl) rdh-bardn, pL of 
jiiij 7ah-bar, from p. rdh 
road, way, and y bar 
carrying, conducting). 

Road conductors or way guides. Allow- 
ance for an increased number of guides for 
the convenience and protection of merchants 
and travellers, being an item of the Mnsco- 
RAT, q. V, 


RAHDARRY, 

(p. rdk-dari, from p. 

rdh road, way, and p. 
ddri from ddsh- 

tan to keep). 

Keeping the roads. The term, applied to 
duties, means those collected at different 
stations in the interior of the country from 
passengers, and on account of grain and other 
necessaries of life, by the Zemindars dLixA other 
officers of government, being a branch of the 
: Sayer, q. V. ■■ 

R.AJAH, 

(s. TirOT ro/a, from the radical 
: shine). 

King, prince, chieftain, nobleman. A title 
in ancient times given to chiefs of the second 
or military Hindu tribe only. 

RAJE, 

(s. TWf rdjya). 

The title, office, or jurisdiction of a Rajah, 
q v. 

RAJEPOOT, 

(A corruption of s. TT^rpr 
rajaptdra). 

Literally son or a king. The name of a 
warlike race of Hindtts. 

RANNY, 

(A corruption of s. rajni 
fem. of Trar rdjd). 

Queen, princess ; wife of a Rajah, q. v. 

RAWWAR, 

(A corruption of p. rdj- 
wdr from s. Tra rdja, and 
p. ji^wdr). 

See Rachewar. 

RAYEL, 

A title, equivalent to Rajah^ given to the 
sovereigns of Bijnugger, or, more correctly, 
Vijaya-nagara, 

RAZENAMAH, 

(p. ft/oU rdsi-ndmah, from 
A. rdsi satisfied, and 
p. namah a writing). 

A written testimonial given by a plaintiff, 
upon a cause being finally settled, that he is 
satisfied. The defendant gives a Safee 
Namah, q. v. 
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ROZINADARAN, 

(P. 

pi. of 

Who hold or enjoy a daily allowance ; an 
V, The same as 


RECMY, :■■■ ■; 

(p- O**; rahni, from a. ^ 
kind, sort, species). 

Of different sorts. Rupees of various deno- 
minations and value. 

;reddy,;:' 

' ■/■■■See'REDD.YWAR.'-^''' ' ^ 

REDDYWAR, 

(Probably from s.^^rUdhi 
wealth, and p. 
possessing). 

Wealthy, rich ; a rich man. A chief. 

REKA, 

Standard rent in Canara. 

RHEDDYWAR, 

See REDDYW.tR. 

ROBOCAR, 

(p. rii-ba-kav). 

Literally face to the business, 
or ready for business^ 

ROBOCARRY, 

(p. rii-ba-kari, from P. 

rbt-bd-kar). 

A form of instructions for proceeding in a 
particular business. See Robocar. [39J 

ROWANAH, 

(p. rawanak, from p. 

nawaitidan to cause 
to go, to dispatch). 

A dispatch. A pass, passport, permit. 

ROY ROWAN or ROY ROYAN, 

(p. ij??) r6,yi-rdydn, liter- 

ally rajak of rajahs, or 
noble of nobles). 

A Hindu title given to the principal officer 


rdzinah'daraft^ 
td sli \ % K rozinah- 


item of the MuscoraTj q 
Rozinah, q. V. 

ROZINAH, 


Daily, daily allowance. Daily allowance to 
the BrahmanSi &c. an item of the Muscorat, 
q, V. 

RUBBA, 

(a. rub ad), 

A fourth part The fourth share of the 
yearly produce of lands received by the 
government, which was com- 


Intent upon 


RUCKBAH^ 


of the hhalsa, or chief treasurer of the exche- 
quer, 

ROZEENAH, 

See Rozinah, 

ROZENAH, 

See Rozinah, 
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RUSSOOM NEZARAT, 

(p, oyki rus'&m i-nasara£). 

Perquisites of the office of Nazir ; an item 
of the Zyr Mathote, q. v. 



RUSSOOM ZEMINDARRY, 

(p. rus'&m-i- 

samindari). 

Customary perquisites attached to the office 
of a Zemindar. Perquisites or shares of the 
sayer duties allowed to Zemindars; and de- 
ductions from the collections equal to about 
five per cent, on the net receipts in the mofus- 
sil treasury, enjoyed by the Zemindars \n 
addition to their nancar or saver am lands. 

RUSSUD, 

(p. rasad). 

Augmentation, applied to land rents. 

RUSSUD JAMMA, 

(p. rasad-jamac), 

A rent progressively increasing. See 
^ Russud and Jamma. 

RYOT, 

(a. rasiyat, from A. 

rasyi to graze, feed, or 
guard cattle). 

Peasant, subject; tenant of house or lands. 
N. B. The Hindu term is Prajd. 

RYOTTY, 

(p. radyati, from A. 

** 'UJ 

ra^iyaf). 

Relating to a Ryot, q. v. Ryoity lands are 
those in which the Ryots pay the government 
dues in money; contradistinguished from 
kkomar lands in which they are paid in kind, 

RYOTWAR, 

fp. radyaiwdry. 

According to, or with Ryots. N Ryotwar or 
Kulviar settlement is a settlement made by 
government immediately with the Ryots indi- 
vidually,^ under which the government receives 
its dues in the form of a money rqnt fixed on 
the land itself in cultivation, and not being 
a pecuniary commutation for its share of the 
produce, varying as the extent of the produce 
may vary in each year ; but under an aumanee 
settlement to government receives its dues in 1 
kind from each cultivator. ] 


SABRACAR, ' ; 

(For p. sar-ha-vdk-i- 

hdv). 

The head in the way of business. A mana- 
ger; the managing owner of an undivided 
estate. Manager appointed to take charge 
of the lands of Zemindars and independent 
TalookdarSi being in their minority, or females. 

^ SABRAKAR, 

See Sabracar. [40] 

SADERWARED, 

(a. ti^\}yd^sddir-wdrid). 

Ready money collections made in each 
village from the Ryots for supplying the cut- 
cherry^ or office of public business, with lamps, 
oil, and stationary. 

SADWANIAN, 

(p. sadwdniydn). 

A company of pikemen consisting of one 
hundred men. The expense of an establish- 
ment of pikemen of different tribes, stationed 
in pergunnahs, and employed under Des- 
mooks or Zemindars^ in the Northern drears, 

SADWARAIN, 

See Sadwanian. 

SADWARIAN, 

See Sadwanian. 

SAFEE NAMAH, 

(p. i-U jLo safi-ndmak, from 

A. sdfi clearness, and 
p, «/olj ndMak a writing). 

A testimonial given by the defendant, upon 
the final settlement of a cause, that the matter 
in dispute has been cleared up or settled. 

SAGARTHUM, 

(s. sdhdrlham). 

A term denoting the Hindu ssra of Saliva- 
hanah. See Sawlivaganah. 

SAGNALLY, 

In the Dindigul province, means cultivated 
lands. 

SALAM. 

(a. saldm). 

Salutation ; or the form of saluting, general- 
ly by touching the forehead with the right 
hand. 
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SALAMY, 

(p. sa/dmi, ixom k. 

saldm). 

What relates to salutation. A free gift made 
by way of compliment; or in return for a 

favour. , ' 

SALIANEH, 

Annual. An annuity or annual allowance, 
whether as a salary or gratuity. 

SALIANAHDAR, 

(p. yj sdliyafiah-ddr). 

One who enjoys an annual allowance : an 
annuitant. 

SALIANAHDAR AN, 

(p. tiJfyj sdliydnah ddrdn, 

pi. of p. y 4 > ajUJU/ sdliydnah- 
ddr). 

Annuitants. An article in the rent-roll 
called tumar^ consisting of annual allowances 
in the nature oijaghires in Sylhet, 


SAVANAGAR, 

(From H. i—vw sad, or s. 
!5r=^ sarva all, and p. 
m£;dr painter or writer). 

Who writes or represents every thing. A 
news writer or spy on the Aumildar in the 
Northern Circdrs. 

SAVANNAH NEGAR, 

See Savanagar. 

SAYERUM, 

(t. sdvar ak, ruh. sdva- 

ram): 

An allotment of land, or of the government’s 
revenue thereof, held by Zemindars, and other 
principal revenue officers, rent free, as part of 
the peninsula answering to nancar in the 
Bengal provinces. 

SAWLIYAGANAH, 

(A corruption of s. SLTrf^ri?! 
SdlivdkafKi). 

The name of a Hindu prince whose sera 
commenced A. D. 78. 


SALTS, 

(a. sdlis). 

One of three : an umpire or arbitrator. 

SALISAN, 

(p. sdlisdn, pi. of A. 

sdlis). 

Arbitrators, umpires. See Saiis. 

SALLIANDARAM, 

See Salianahdaran. 

SALWAR JULHAI, 

Telinga and Orissa tribe of w< avers. 

SAMADAYUM, 

(s. ?rJTTS[T?i samdddyam, from # 
sum with, together, and s. 
dddyam receivable.) 

Lands the produce of which is receivable by 
the tenants in co-partnership. Applied to 
villages, the term denotes, that the landed 
property therein is held in common by all the 
Meerassadars or Ulcudies of the village, each 
possessing his proportion of the common 
stock ; but not having a claim to any parti- 
cular spot of the land beyond the period for 
which it is usual to make a division , of the 
whole cultivation. 

SATANTRUM, - • '* ■’ ' " 

See SOTANTRUM. ' . 


SAWMY, 

(s. swdmi). 

Lord, master, owner, proprietor. A title 
given also by the Hindus of the peninsula to 
their gods. 

SAWMY BOGUM, 

(5. swdmi-bhogam). 

The lord’s enjoyment or possession. The 
lord’s right as proprietor. Quit rent, or ac- 
knowledgment of proprietary right in the 
peninsula. 

SAYEH BUNJER, , , , j -T Ar^4 ( , ' 

Uncultivated lands divided into fields. See 
Bonjbr. [41] 

SAYER, ■ .'f- , 

(a. sdyir, part. act. of a. , 
sair to walk, move' 
about). 

What moves. Variable impost, distinct 
from land rent or revenue, consisting of cus- 
toms, tolls, licences, duties on merchandize 
and other articles of personal moveable pro- 
perty j as well as mixt duties,, and taxes on 
houses, shops, baisars, &c. 

SAYRE, 

See Saver. 
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SEASUT, 

(A. 

Punishment, 

SEBUNDY, 

(p. 


styasai). 


sek-band{). 


An irregular native soldier employed in the 
service of the revenues and police. 

SEBUNDY FUSLY, 

( a .. sekbandi- 

fasli). 

Irregular military employed at harvest time, 
or in collecting the revenues. See Sebundy. 

SEDWARRAIN, 

See Sadwanian. 

SEERAB, 

An article in the tmnar assessment of 
appropriations. 

SEMAP ATTY, 

See Senapatty. 

SEN AP ATTY, 

(s, sena-pati^ from s. 

sena an army, and s. 
pati master, lord, com- 
mander). 

Commander-in-chief of an army. 

SER, SAP, and SIR, 

(p-r“ saf). 

Head, chief. 

SERF, 

(a. sarf). 

Exchange, discount. . 

SERF SICCA, 

(p. AiCw sarf-i-sikkak). 

Exchange on coin. Discount or on 
the exchange of rupees ; an item of the 
darry ah'mah^ or cesses established by Alii 
Verdi Khatm, 

SERI, 

See Buttei. 

SERINJAMMY, 

(p. saran/dmi, 

from p. sardnpam 


What belongs to materials. Charges on 
account of materials, or necessaries. Charges 
of collection ; also those attending the manu- 
facture and sale of salt. 

SER TERRIM, 

(From p, sar head, and 
rhu, tiram value or rate). 

Head assessor of land in the Ceded Dis- 
tricts. See Terrim and Terrimdar 

SER TERRIMDAR, " 

’HQ'&.d. Tenimdar or assessor. See Terri m- 
•dar: 

SEY KAUL TURSO, 

Lands not cultivated for a certain number 
of years. 

SEZAWAL, 

(t. Jjly^ sazdwal, probably a 

corruption of p. JjJjE* sdz~ 
dwwal). 

The first, or chief in any business. A native 
officer employed, on a monthly allowance to 
collect the revenues, 

SHAHBUNDER, 

(p. sts, shdk-bandar). 

The royal or king’s port. The government 
custom-house at DrzciTfl!. 

SPIAIKDAR, 

(p. shaikh ddr). 

Title of an Aumildar^ in the Northern 
drears, in his capacity of De’wanny, or finan- 
cial delegate. 

SHAIKDARRY, 

(p. shaikhddri). 


materials). 


The office of a Shaikdar, q. v. 

SHAKDAR, 

See Shaikdar. 

SHAMBOGUE, 

(s. sam-bhoga, from s. 

^ sam with or together, 
and s. ^TT bhoga enjoying, 
possessing). 

One who enjoys or partakes with others. A 
term for the Curmim^ or village accountant, 
in the south of Jndia, 

SHAMUL, 

(a. (J/oUi shdmii). 

With, together with ; united, put together. 
Assessments added to the shisf, or standard 
rent, in the peninsula. 
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SHOTRlUMDARor SHROTRIUM- 
DAR, 

The holder or possessor of a SnoTRiuiy, 
q. V. See also Dar. 

SHROF, 

" U3 

(a. sarraf). 

A banker or money changer. 

SHUD-MUL-GUENY, 

A tenant by simple purchase in Caiutra. 

SHUDRA, 

(s. ^f[s4dra). 

A Hindu of the fourth or lowest tribe. 

SHUTWAR for STULWAR, q. v. 

SHY A, 

(a. skUah). 

One of the sect of Ali. 

SIBBUNDY and SIBBENDY, 

9*ee Sebundy. 

SIMPERTY, 

See SuMPARDY. 

SIRCAR, 

See CiRCAR. 

SIRDAR, 

(p. sar-d&r, from^ sar 

the head and dar holder 
or keeper). 

Chieftain, captain, head man. 

SIRDAR FOUJE, 

(p* s(iTdav~i‘~fci''Uj')’ 

Captain of the military;. Title of an AumiU 

dar in his military capacity. 

SIRNA GOUR or SURNAR GOUR, 

The head Potail or farmer of a district, in 
the Ceded Districts. . .. \--- 

SIST, 

See Sh 1ST, ■ , 

SONAR, 0 

( h . sundry from s; 

sivarnakard). 

A worker in gold ; a goldsmith. 


SHAROGAR, 

In the southern pollamsy ^n officer of Peons y 
or militia generally ; but also an officer of any 
kind. 

SHASTER, ^ 

(s. !?n^ sastra, from the root 
A'd-y rule, govern, 

instruct). 

The instrument of government or instruc- 
tion. Any book of instruction ; particularly 
containing divine ordinances. 

SHASTRY, 

Of or belonging to a Shasler. See Shaster, 
N. 13. Shastries, in Report, p. 87, is evidently 
a mistake for Shasters. [^2] 

SHAVEE, 

Withered or damaged corn. 

SHAVUL, 

See Shevul. 

SHERISTAH, 

(Properly p. sar- 

rishtaK). 

A public record. 

SHERISTADAR, 

(Properly P. sar- . 

rishtah-dar). 

Keeper of the records ; or one who keep a 
record of accounts or p.articular transactions. 
The recorder in a court of justice under the 
Company’s government. A revenue accoun- 
tant of a district, who checks the accounts of 
the regular village Cutnunt or accountant. 

SHEROGAR, 

See Sharog.ar. 

SHEVUL or SHEWUL, 

A description of land so called in Tanjore. 

SHIST, 

(s, fes siskta). 

Remainder. Balance of standard rent, after 
deductions, in Canara. 

SHOTRIUM or SHROTRIUM, 

(Probably from s. 

srotriyam^ appertaining to 
a Braman learned in 
divinity). 

Land allowed to be held at a favourable rent 
by an individual, either as a reward for 
services, or as a compensation for duties ^ to 
be discharged ; being similar in its application 
to Maunium, q. V. 
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SONEE, 


STUTWAR and STUTWA for STUL- 
WAR, q. v. 

SUAVERUM, 

See Saverum. ■ 

SUBAH, 

(a. Uya s'&bak). 

A province, such as Bengal. A grand divi- 
sion of a country, which is again divided into 
drears, chucklahs, pergunnahsj and villages. 
N. B. The term, though Arabic j is, in this 
sense, peculiar to India. Europeans are apt 
to confound this term with Subahdar, q. v. 

SUBAHDAR, 

(p, yj S'Ada/z-ddr). 

The viceroy or governor of a province. 
See SuBAH. The title is also used to desig- 
nate a native military officer, whose rank 
corresponds with that of a captain. 

SUBAHDARRY ABWAB, 

(a. siiibahdavi- 

ahwdb'). 

^ The imposts or cesses of the Subahdar or 
viceroy. Viceroyal imposts of Jaffier Khan, 
Soujak Khan, Aliverdi Khan ^ scad Cossim Ally^ 
levied on the land and to the amount of 
the tumar or standard assessment ; the Kernin’- 
dars who paid them being authorized to collect 
them from the Ryots, in the same proportions 
to their respective quotas of rent. 

SUBDHARRY, 

See SOUBAHDARRY. 

SUCCOWASHEE, 

(s. suhha-vds{). 

Who resides at pleasure. A sojourner. A 
resident Pyacarry in the jaghire. 

SUDDER, 

(a. sadar or sadar), 

The breast : the fore court of a house. The 
chief seat of government, contradistinguished 


(P. sibii'CLt-hdl, or 

more grammatically cor- 
rect, 

The statement of a case in writing. 

SORNADYEM, 

(s. stvarztddeyam, 

from swarna gold, and 
ddeyam to be received, 
receivable). 

What is receivable in money. Rent receiv- 
able in money, not in kindu 

SOTUNFDRUM, 

See SOTUNTRUM, 

SOTUNTRUM, 

(From s. swat antra). 

Unrestrained, at liberty, free. Free land. 

SOUBAHDARRY, 

(p. s'dbah-ddri). 

The office or jurisdiction of a Subahdar. 

SOUCAR, 

(h. sdhu-hdv). 

A merchant or banker. A money lender. 

SOUCAR TEEP, 

A banker’s bill. See SoucAR and Teep. 

SOUNARDYEM, 

See SORNADYEM. 

SOURNAYDYEM, 

See SoRNADYEM. 

SOURNYDIAM, 

See SoRNADYEM [43] 

STULWAR, 

(From s. st'hala land, dry 
land, and p. y\y wdr). 

By fields. Estimation made according to 
the quantity of land, or by fields. 


(p. sadar^ 

dhvdni-cadabat). 

The chief civil court of justice under the 
Company’s government, held at the presidency. 

SUDDER NIZAMUT ADAWLUT, 
(p. sadar- 

nizamat- caddlat ) . 

The chief criminal court of justice under 
the Company’s government. 
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TAHEEREER, 

{x. jiysS takrir). 

Writing. Fee for writing. 

TAHSE ELDAR, 

See Tehsildar. 

TAKSEEM, 

See Tuckseem, [4 4] 

TALAM CAVEL, 

See Tallum Cawel. 

TALLARI, 

(tam. talaiyavi). 

A watchman. See TalliaRj 

TALLIAR, 

(tam. ta^ayar). 

A guard or watchman. A village police 
officer in the Peninsula, who gives information 
of crimes and offences, and escorts and protects 
persons travelling to neighbouring villages. 

TALLUM, 

(tam. talam, for s. 
sthalani). 

A place, dry land. 

TALLUM CAWEL, 

(tam. talam- cawel) . 

Place or village watching. See Taluum 
and Cawel Tallum. 

TALOOK, 


SUMMADAYUM, 

SeeSAMADAYUM. 

SUMMUT, 

A division or district in the Ceded Districts. 

SUMPARDY, 

{yxu.. sampradi). \ 

A public accountant. The register of a i 
district in the southern pollams, 

SUNNUD, 

{k. oIm, sanad). 

A prop or support. A patent, charter, or 
written authority for holding either land or 
office. 

SUNNUD AIAUNI AM, 

See SuNNUD and Maunium. Small por- 
tions of land held by sunnud, or written 
authority, renewable from year to year, and 
if not renewed the title ceases. 

SURNADAYUM, 

See SORNADVEM. 

SWASTRIUM, 

(s. swastriyam, or s. 

^3!^ szvastr am). 

One’s own property. Landed property or 
inheritance answering to caniachy {kdniyddsi) 
m t\iQ Tamtil, dindi meerassee in the Persian 
languages. 

SWASTRIUMDAR, 

(From s, swastriyam, 

and p. yo dar). 

The holder or proprietor of a Swastrium 
q. v, 

SWASTRUM, 

See Sw.\STRiUM. 

SYCURGHAL, 

Jaghire assignment, usually for life, on 
certain lands for the whole or part of their 
assessed revenue, 

SYCURGUL JAGHIRES, 

Charitable or religious jaghires to the 
Muha ni mada ns. 


( a . (3^' tofialhtli). 

The being dependent, dependence, a depen- 
dency. A district the revenues of which are 
under the management of a Talookdar, q. v. 
and are generally accounted for to the Zemin- 
dar within whose jurisdiction jt happeils to be 
included,* but sometimes paid immediately to 
government. 

TALOOKDAR, * J 

(p. (3^* ta^alluk-dar\ ^ ^ 

The holder of a Talook, q. v. Talookdars 
are petty Zemindars ; some of whom pay their 
rent, or account for the collections they make 
from the Ryots^ through a superior Zemindar ; 
and others direct to government. Those deno- 
minated Musemry are of the former descrip- 
tion ; and the latter are called independent 
XalooMars. 

TALOOKDARRY, 

The jurisdiction of a Talookdak, q. v. 


TADDUL, 

See Teddul. 

TADDUL PUxNJAH or PUNJA, 

See TeddOl Punjah. 

TADDUL PUNJAH TEERVA, 

See Teddul Punjah Teerwa. 
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(tam. tirwai). 

Rate, custom, toll, rent. Money rent, 

TEERWAH, 

See Teerwa, 


TALOOKEH, 

w 

(a. tamlhihah\ 

Dependence, dependency. See Tai-OOK. 

TALOOKEH JUDEED, 

(p. tacallukak-i- 

jadid). 

New dependencies or acquisitions, mostly 
by conquests, in the Northern drears. 

TALOOKEH KUDEEM, 

(p. iiJjJ tas^allukak-i- 

kadini). 

Old dependencies, or acquisitions. Original 
Zemindaries in the Northern 

TALOOKEH MHALZAMINEE, 

(p. JU JaLo ta^alhikak-i- 

tnal-samini). 

Dependencies of pecuniary security. Per- 
gunnahs of neighbouring Zemindars in the 
Northern Circars^ for the annual rent of which 
security had been given . 

TALOOKEH ZEBBERDESTY, 

(p. idsj ta^allukak-i- 

zabardasti). 

Dependencies or acquisitions made by vio- 
lence, without any authority, in the Northern 
Circars. 

T ANN AH, 

(h. t'hoMah or h. 
fkanb, a provincial corrup- 
tion of s. ^ZTR st'kb,nd). 

A station. A military post or station, often 
protected by a small fort. A petty police 
jurisdiction, subordinate to that of a Daroga, 
q. V. 

TANNAHDAR, 

(h. yu f hanah-ddr). 

The keeper or commandant of a Tannah, 
q. V. A petty police officer whose jurisdiction 
is subordinate to that of a Darogah, q. v. 

TANNAH J AT or TANNAHAUT, 

(h. ota. t'hdnah-Jdt, or H. 
otgjUJ t'hdnahdt, plur. of 
*34^' thdnah). 

Small provincial stations or garrisons for 
sebundy corps. 


TARBUND, : ; ^ 

A grove or plantation of palmira tree.®. 

TATOODARRY, 

A land tenure in the Northern Circars at a 
low unalterable rent. 

^■TAWFEER, 

{k. jiSy taufir). 

Increase. 

TAZEER, 

(a. tas-zit^. 

Punishment, correction. 

TEDDUL PUNJAH, 

The highest land in the country, and depen- 
dent entirely on the falling rains. See 
. PUNJAH. ■ 

TEDDUL PUNJAH TEERWA, 

The rate or rent payable for the highest 
land, dependent entirely on the falling rains. 
See Teddul, Punjah, and Teerwa. 

TEEGKA, 

(h. kikd). 

Hire, fare, contract, job. 

TEECKADAR, 

(h. yj f kikd-ddr). 

One who has engaged or contracted to 
cultivate a spot of ground under a Teecka 
POTTAH, q. V. [45] 

TEECKA POTTAH or TIKA^^^^^^^ ^ 

PUTTAH, ^ 

(h, t' hikd-pattd). 

A contract or farming lease. See Teecka. 

TEEP, 

(h. 

A note of hand. A promissory note given 
by a native banker or money-lender to Zemin- 
dars and others, to enable them to furnish 
government with security for the payment of 
their rents. 

TEERSEY, TERSEY, or TERSEE, 

Waste cultivated land. Sec Appendix, 

P' 755‘ 

TEERVA, 

See Teerwa, 

TEERWA, 
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terrim mutaseddy, ^ 
tashihah- (From Tam. taram sort, k: 

rate, and a. m 

he verification. sadH a Writer or clerk) 

for examining An assessor of land. 

Srof K TERWA, 

See Teerwa. 

terwar, 

See Tekrwa. 

TESHKEES JUxMMABUNDY, 

See TuckSEES JUMMABUNDY. 

TESKEES JUMMABUNDY, 
See Tucksees Jummabonby. 
TIKA PUTTAH, 

See Teecka PoTTAH. 

under a European TOAHIDY, 

(A corruption "of a. 
ta^dhhud). 

contract. 


TESHIHA DAROGHAHY, ^ 

(p_ taskihak- 

darSghahi). 

Literally, superintendence of the verification. 

to the officers who have the charge or 
department. 

TEHSIL or TEHSEEL, 

(a. tahsil). 

Acquisition, attainment. Collection of the 

' public revenues. , 

TEHSILDAR, 

tdhs%l^d(xd^ • 

Who has charge of the collections. A native 

collector of a district^ acting ur._er ?- 
at Zemindar. See Tehsil. 

TEHSIL DEWANNY, 

(p. tahsil-dkmni). a 

Collection of the revenues payable into the I 'pqpdY, 
public treasury. tArl OX tddi). 

TEHSIL SERINJAMMY, The jui(4 of the palm tree, which, in a fer- 

(P, ^ 

Collection account contingent ’ A species of tree. 

being in the nature of or cesses, b rpo^rj^gwARUM. 

SERINJAMMY. , \ 

TELOOS for FELOOS, q. v. (tam. tondi-waram). 

TELUUb, tor r j:, 4 utex^XU, belly share. Share of the tenantry 

TERF, in the division of the crop. See Codewarum. 

(A. «-sy» tarfoT taraf). ' tOOKEM RE^E, 

Side, quarter. Division of a Pergunnah, (p, tukkm-rizl, frOOl 

q. V. p_ tvkkfn seed, and p. 

^}is shedding). 

ying seed. An account of seed sown, 
accountant or CURNUM. 


TERFEY, 

See Teersey. 

terrim, 

(tam. tarani). 

Sort, kind, rate. 

terrimuar, 

(From TAM. taram 
rate, and p. y** ^ 
keeper). 

An assessor of land. 


toorhadi, 

(A corruption 

tofiahhud). 

An agreement, contract 
species of mortgage in Ca 
give the mortgagee any 
in the management of the 
him to a quantity of nee 
due on his loan. 
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TOPE, 

(tam. tdpu). 

A grove of trees. 

(t, 

a cannon or great gun. [ 46 ] 

TOPEKHANAH, 

(p. top-kkanak from t. 

i6p a cannon or gun, 
and p. khanah a house). 

The ordnance ; the artillery. The place 
where artillery and military stores are kept 

TOTACUL, 

See Totvcaul. 

TOTICAL, 

See Totyc.aul. 

TOTIE, 

A village police officer whose duties are con- 
fined more immediately to the village ; and who 
assists in measuring 

TOTYCAUL, 

Garden produce. See Vanpyar 

TOWARY, 

A mistake for Jowary. q. v. 

TOWFEER, 

(a. taufir). 

Increase. 

TOWFEER JAGHIREDARAN, 

(p. taufiv-i- 

Jagirdaran), 

Increase of or from jaghiredars. An item of 
sottbahdarry abwab, or cesses; consisting of 
an increase of revenue from jaghires appro- 
priated to the support of troops ; sometimes 
rnihtary officers, and to other public indivi- 


towjee, 

(a. tazijik). 

Calling attention. A statement or circum- 
.stantial account delivered every month 

TUCKA, 

See Teecka, 

TUCKADAR'br TUKADAR, 

See Teeckadar. 

TUCKAIR, j 

See TUCCAVY. I 


TUCKA PQTTAH, 

See Teecka PoTTAH. 

TUCKAVY and TUCCAVY, 

(a. takdvi). 

_ Strengthening, corroborating, assisting. As- 
sisting tenants with an advance of money for 
cultivation, when the necessary means are 
wanting. 

■ TUCKAY, 

^ A mistake for Tuccavy, q. v. 

‘ TUCKSEEM, 

^ ( a , iahsim). 

Division, distribution. The divisions or 
constituent parts of the assessment called 
himar jammaf and comprehending not only 
the quota of the greater territorial divisions, 
but of the villages, and of the individual Ryofs * 
and applied by some to designate other 
standard assessments. 

- TUCKSFES, 

; (a. takksis). 

_ Appronriating, appropriation, particulariz- 
f"g- 

TUCKSEES JUMMABUNDY, 

(p. takksis- 

pa7nac-bandi). 

a particular roll or statement of the net 
annual settlement concluded with the Zemin- 
dars Talookdars and renters. It also signifies 
the tiimar jummabandy of Tiirell Mull, as 
corrected by Jaffer Khan in 1722. 

TUKUDDAR for TEECKADAR, q. V. 
TUMAR, , 

(a. t’bimar). 

A roll, volume, book. 

TUMAR JAMMA, 

( a . t{^mar-jama^. 

The roll amount. The sum total of an as- 
sessment inrolled or recorded in the public 
register^ The term is particularly applied to a 
standard money assessment, by measurement, 
revenues, formed by Tur ell Mull 
about A.D. 1582, during the reign of Ackbar, 
by collections, through the medium of Canod- 
other inferior officers, the accounts 
fu RyotSi which formed 

the basis of it. It is also used to designate the 
same standard assessment as it was reformed 
\mOer Statayi Sujah in 1658, and by J^affier 
Khan in 1722, during the reign of the emperor 
Mahomed Shah. See Assul ; also DeccAn 
JAMMA KhaUMIL. 
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TUNCAW, 

tan-hkah, from p. 
tan the body, and p. 
xfjA. want). 

An assignment on the revenue for personal 
support, or other purposes. 

TUNKEE, 

Small island. 

TUNKHA, 

See Tuncaw. 

TUPPAH,. 

(h. bJ tappa). 

A small division of a country. 

TURRABUDDY MAUNIAMS, 
(From TAM. tarabaddi settled 
dimensions of the fields or 
villages, and. tam. maniyam 
a field tax free). 

A term used in the j a ghire to designate 
lands exempted from the payment of the 
government dues at the original measurement 
of the lands. See Mauniam. 

TURREFDAR, 

(p. taraf-dar^ from A. 

taraf a side or 
quarter, and, p. ddr 
keeper). 

One who has charge of a portion of a per^ 
gunnah called a iaraf. See Terf. 

TYACUT, 

In the Dindigul province, land. [4 7] 

TYAGEE, 

(s. 

One who has forsaken all worldly objects to 
lead a religious life. One of a privileged cast. 

TYARGAR, 

Privileged cast in the Ceded Districts. 

TYCUT, 

A description of jaghire grant to an indivi- 
dual for maintaining a military force, and on 
particular services in the Northern drears. 

TYNAUT, 

(a. otU*i‘ tacindt, plur, of A. 
tadn). 

Appointments. Troops appointed or station- 
ed on particular service. 


See OoL, 

ULCOODY, 

See OoL CooDY. 

UL PARACOODY, 

See OoL Paracoody and Paracoody 


VACKEEL, 

(a. zvakil or vakil). 

One endued with authority to act for another. 
Ambassador, agent sent on a special commis- 
sion, or residing at court. Native law pleader 
under the judicial system of the Company. 

VANPYAR or YANYPAR, 

Lands yielding garden produce in Tinnemellyi 
cultivated in back yards or select spots; con- 
sisting of plantains, sugar cane, tobacco, 
chilies, &c. Toficaul or toiycaulj is another 
name for this kind of produce. 

VEDS or VEDAS, 

(s. plur. vdddh, s. sing. 


Science, knowledge. The sacred scriptures 
of the Hindus. 

VEKKHUS, 

In the Northern drears^ the net statement 
of the rents actually to be paid into the public 
treasury. 

VEESPADDI, 

(tam. visapadi, from tam. 
visam a sixteenth part). 

Villages so called from the land and rent 
being divided into sixteenth shares, the sharers 
of which settle among themselves, the exact 
proportion of the whole rent that each is to" 

pay. 

VELLA VERSY RYOTS, 

Resident or sojourning cultivators or Ryois 
of a village, such as Paracuddies and Pya- 

CARRIES. 

VERMA, - 

(s. probably a corruption of ' 
S. gw varmma armour). ' ' 

A Telingu is to be described or adopted into 
the families sprung from the ancient princes 
of Worungal being similar to the Nairs of 
Malabar^ and Naigs of Canara. Of this tribe 
are many of the Zamindars in the Northern 
drears. 
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VELMxA. DHORAS, 

(s. pi. gw vavmma- 

dhardk). 

Who wear armour. A body of military 
men formerly introduced into the Northern 
Circars to support the government. 


WAKENEGAR, 

(p. *jMfj tuakii^a^i-nigar). 

News-writer, intelligencer. Remembrance 
of transactions in the department. 

WARAKUM, 

The name of a certain village charge in the 
peninsula. 

WARRA TONDOO, 

Term by which the Meerassadars are desig- 
nated in the 

WARUM, 

(tam. tvarani). 

Share, Share of the produce, or the rate 
by which the division of it is made between 
the cultivator and government. 

WARUM PATAM, 

(tam. ivdram-patom). 

A simple lease in Malabai^) the same as 
pATAM, q. V. See also Warum. 

WASIL, 


(a. wdsil). 


What is received. Head of revenue under 
the assil iit 7 nar jamma derived from the an- 
nexation of territory, discovery of concealed 
sources of rent from the lands, and resumption 
of jaghires and undue alienations. [4 8] 

WASIL BAKY, 

(a. wdsil-bdki). 

Receipt and balance. An account stating 
the amount received and outstanding. See 
JUMMA WaUSIL BaKY, 

WAZEAT, 

(a. wazkat). 

Abatement. Deductions which were allowed 
in the accounts of the Zemhidarsj &c. from the 
collections under the general heads of Mok- 
HARijE and Muscorat, q. v. 


WOJOOHAUT, 

(a. ‘majithaty plur. of 

A. ivajhali). 

Wages, salaries, allowances. Extra collec- 
tions for the maintenance of Zemindars. 

WOJUHAUT KHASNOVEESY, 

(p. tvajiLikdt~i~ 

Ichas-navisi). 

Fees or dues to the government writers, 
originally exacted on the renewal of 'dsuniind. 
See WojooHAUT. 

WOOLIAH, 

Grants of land. 

WOOLIUM MAUNIAM, 

Personal service rent free lands. See 
Mauniam. 

WOORIAR, 

A certain tribe of Hindus. 

WURTUCK, 

Manufacturer who carries on his trade at 
home. 


YAFT KEDMAT, 

(p. ua-Jb yidft-i- 

hhidmat). 

Attainment of office or employment.' Fees 
on the grant of a Zemindarry or other office. 

YAWANNAH, 

(Perhaps s. ggg yavana a 
Muhammadan^ or foreigner). 

The name of a certain fee in Tinnevelly. 
See Appendix, p. 966. 

YEKAB’HOGUM, 

(s. aika-bhdgam, from 

s. eha one, and s. vfln* 

s. bhdgam enjoyment). 

Applied to villages^ means those in which 
one individual holds the entire undivided lands 
as his sole property. 

YERWADDY, 

Yerwaddy 7 'yots are those who cultivate or 
occupy land in a neighbouring village in 
which they do not reside. The same as pya-^ 
carries and paracoodies. 
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YETMANNEE, 

(Probably for a. thti- 

mami, from A. ihhmmn 

diligence, care). 

Land under the care or superintendence of a 
Zemindar. See Eatimam. 


^ : Z. ' 

ZATEE, 

(p. sati). 

Natural, personal. A jaghire is so distin- 
guished when granted for the private use of 
the grantee, or for life only. 

ZEBT, 

(a. zabi). 

Restraint, confiscation, sequestration. 

ZEBTY, 

(P. zabti, from A. zabi). 

Relating to restraint or confiscation ; what 
has been confiscated. See Zebt, Lands re- 
sumed by Ja-gier Khan which had been appro- 
priated in Jaghire f. 

ZEMEEN CHACKERAN, 

(p. Bamin-i’ 

chakaran). 

Land of servants. Lands allotted for the 
maintenance of public servants of all deno- 
minationSji from the Zemindar down to those 
of the village establishments. See Chackeran. 

ZEMINDAR, 

(p. sdmm-ddr from p. 

zamin earth, land, 
and P. ddr holder, 
keeper ; one who has 
charge of the thing ex- 
pressed in the preceding 
noun, the last word, in 
composition, serving to 
form personal nouns of 
office or employment ; as 
in numerous examples to 
be found in this Glossary). 


Land-holder, land-keeper. An officer who, 
under the Muhammadan government, was 
charged with the superintendence of the lands 
of a district, financially considered, the pro- 
tection of the cultivators, and the realization 
of the government’s share of its produce, 
either in money or kind j out of which he was 
allowed a commission, amounting to about 
ten per cent., and, occasionally, a special grant 
of the government’s share of the produce of 
the land of a certain number of villages for 
his subsistence, called NAUNCAR, q. v. The 
appointment was occasionally renewed ; and 
as it was generally continued in the same 
person, so long as he conducted himself to the 
s^atisfaction of the ruling power, and even 
continued to his heirs; so, [ 49 ] in process 
of time, and through the decay of that 
power, and the confusion which ensued, heredi- 
tary right (at best prescriptive) was claimed 
and tacitly acknowledged ; till, at length, the 
Ze^nindars of Bengal in particular, from being 
the mere superintendents of the land, have 
been declared the hereditary proprietors of 
the soil, and the before fluctuating dues of 
government have, under a permanent settle- 
ment, been unalterably fixed in perpetuity. 
See Eatimam and Eatimamoar. 

ZEMINDARAN, 

(p. Bamindaran^ pi. 

of P. Bamindar). 

Zemindars, An article in the rent roll 
cdXlQdi tumar jtiinma, consisting of fiefs in the 
nature of conditional jaghtres conferied on a 
few frontier Zemindars. 

ZEMINDAE.RY, 

(p. zaminddri). 

The office or jurisdiction of a Zemindar, 
q. v. 

ZER MATHOTE, 

(From p. under, nnd 

A. mathdt contribu- 

tion). 

Under the head mathote. An item of 
souhahdarry ' ahwah, or cesses, established by 
Sujah KhantCons\^\:mz articles ; ist. 

Nuz0er poonahf or presents exacted from 
Zemindars by officers of the exchequer at the 
festival of the annual settlement, properly 
called punydha, or holy day, resumed by 
government. 2d. Bhay Khelaut, or price of 
robes bestowed at the same time ^ on consi- 
derable ZemindarSj as tokens of investiture, 
qd Pushta bundy-, keeping up the river banks 
in particular places. 4th. Russoom nezarut, or 
commission of 10 annas per mil, exacted by 
the nazir jemmadar, or head peon,^ on tne 
treasure brought from the mofussil or interior. 
It formerly existed, but was rendered perma- 
nent by Sujah Khan, See Mathote. 
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ZUNGEER ZAMIN, 


(a. sz/ac). 

Side, part, district, division. A local divi' 
sion of a country, having reference to per- 
sonal jurisdiction. 

ZOOR TULLUB, 

(p. zor-talab^ from p, 

zor force, and a, u-Ji: 
talah demand, requisition). 

A compulsory exaction. 


(p. zanjir-zmitn). 

Chain security. Several persons linked in 
security for each other. 

ZYMN, 

(a. simn). 

The interior of any thing, what is included 
or contained, contents. The inventory, sche- 
dule, or described particulars accompanying a 
sunniid or grant of land. 

ZYR MATHOTE, 

See Zer Mathote. [ 50 ] 
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